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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS, 

Art.  I.  A  Seriet  of  Arlidet  on  ike  Intectt  most  injurious  to  Cultiva- 
tort.  B7  J.  O.  Wkstwood,  FX.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomolagical 
Society  of  London. 

No.  10.    The  Catbrpillar  op  thb  Apricot  Bud. 

-  The  apricot,  like  the  peach  and  nectarine,  is  infested  with' 
several  distinct  sjiecies  of  insects,  which  injure  it  in  various  de- 
grees, and  in  different  methods.  There  is  a  species  of  scale 
insect  (C6ccidte)  which  attaches  itself  to  the  young  twigs;  nn 
aphis,  which  is  also  found  in  the  same  situation,  and  upon  the 
young  leaves,  which  it  curls  np  and  distorts;  whilst  those 
plants  which  are  cultivated  under  glass  are  subject  to  the  red 
spider  (y^carus  teUrius),  and  to  a  small  species  of  thrips.  The 
two  latter  are,  however,  seldom  found  on  out-of-door  plants. 
The  fruit  attracts  the  little  brown  ant  (fbrmlca  ftisca),  which 
generally  contrives  to  establish  its  colonies  near  the  root,  or 
under  some  stone  or  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  and  which 
is  very  annoying  to  the  cultivator,  by  attacking  the  fruit  just  as 
it  is  coming  to  a  state  to  repay  him  for  his  labour.  I  have  found 
it  the  most  advisable  plan,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these  trouble- 
some little  creatures,  to  watch  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the 
winged  individuals,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  summer, 
and  generally  in  a  warm  still  afternoon.  At  such  time,  these 
winged  individuals,  which  have,  perhaps,  been  detained  in  the 
Dest  for  several  days  for  want  of  agreeable  weather,  sally  ibrth 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  take.  wing.  A  great  bustle  is 
perceived  among  the  wingless  ants,  the  greatest  anxiety  appears 
to  prevail ;  thus  evidently  betokening  an  important  event  in  the 
community.  This  event  is  the  pairing  of  the  winged  males  and 
females,  which  takes  place  in  uie  air ;  and  hence  it  is  evident 
that,  by  previously  tracing  the  wingless  individuals  to  their 
abode,  and  afterwards  watching  for  the  time  of  the  departure 
of  ^e  winged  specimeDS,  the  increase  of  the  colony  may  be  pre- 
vented by  Uie  easy  destruction  of  the  latter,  which  are  by  no 
means  so  active  as  the  former.  It  is,  however,  still  better  to 
Vol. XIV. -No.  94.  B 
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dblurb  the  nest  just  before  the  departure  of  the  winged  indi- 
Tiduak,  as  it  is  then  ceruin  that  pairing  has  not  taken  place. 
The  wasp,  also,  together  with  the  earwig  and  the  blae-bottle 
fiy,  feast  upon  the  npe  fi-uit. 

There  is,  however,  an  insect  which,  judging  from  its  effects  in 
my  father's  garden,  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more  injurious  to  the 
apricot  than  any  of  the  former,  in  consequence  of  its  totally 
destroying  the  young  fruit  buds  before  the  flowers  have  ex* 
panded,  and  thus  cnttuig  off  all  chance  of  a  crop.  Last  spring, 
at  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of  June  (it  would,  of  course, 
be  earlier  in  an  earlier  season],  I  observed  that  a  great  many  of 
the  young  buds,  which  were  be^nning  to  push  out  their  leaves 
and  flowers,  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  having  the  outer 
parts  fastened  togedier  by  fine  threads ;  which,  in  some  instances, 
completely  prevented  growth,  whilst,  in  others,  it  was  evident 
(especially  a  few  days  later,  afler  a  little  warm  rain)  that  the 
growth  of  the  leaves  was  proceeding,  although  their  extremities 
were  still  tied  together,  which  caused  the  stems  of  the  leaves  to 
bend,  and  form  a  greater  or  less  curve,  according  to  the  in- 
creased growth  of  the  leaf.  Within  the  retreat  thus  formed, 
and  which  generally  enclosed  the  flower  bud,  an  insect  had  taken 
up  its  abode;  a  small  slender  caterpillar,  about  half  an  inch 
long,  which,  at  that  time,  had  nearly  assumed  its  full  size,  and 
wasof  a  pale  yellowish  green  colour;  the  extremity  of  the  body 
being  of  a  pale  yellow;  the  bead,  very  pale  brownish  yellow- co- 
loured, and  scaly,  as  well  as  the  first  and  following  segments  of 
the  body,  which  are  of  a  semicircular  form,  with  a  black  mark  at 
each  of  the  posterior  angles ;  the  eyes,  the  penultimate  joint  of 
the  antennee,  and  a  spot  on  each  side  of  the  base  of  the  head, 
black.  The  body  is,  in  general,  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  with 
transverse  impressions  near  the  articulations,  and  with  lateral 
tubercles.  A  few  short  hairs,  or,  rather,  slender  bristles,  are  scat- 
tered over  the  body  ;  the  tliree  segments  after  the  head  are  for- 
nished  with  as  many  pairs  of  articulated  feet;  the  fourth  and 
fifth  segments  are  destitute  of  organs  of  locomotion ;  the  four 
following  segments  have  as  many  pairs  of  short  prolegs,  and  a 
fifth  pair  of  these  organs  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body. 
This  caterpillar  is  very  active  in  its  motions,  writhing  about  from 
side  to  side,  and  twisting  its  body  into  various  curves  when  dis- 
turbed ;  it  also  crawls  both  backwards  and  forwards,  and  will 
let  itself  down  from  a  considerable  height  by  a  single  thread 
attached  to  its  mouth.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  keeps  itself  con- 
cealed within  its  green  abode.  Its  presence  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  withered  and  gnawed  appearance  of  the  leaflets, 
which,  when  dead,  still  cling  together  by  many  of  the  silken 
threads  with  which  they  are  attached,  and  which  are  generally 
found  about  the  twigs,  with  the  withered  petals  of  the  adjacent 
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blossoms,  ir  iliese,  therefore,  be  disturbed,  we  perceive  Uie 
little  caterpillar  endeavouring  to  make  its  escape ;  and  thus  we 
are  enabled  to  trace  the  injury  to  its  source,  and  destrov,  wish 
very  little  trouble,  the  cause  of  the  mischief;  for  not  only  does 
the  removal  of  the  dead  leaves  and  petals  insure  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  caterpillars,  but  the  trees  are  thereby  cleansed  from 
a  mass  of  dead  rubbish  ;  trifling,  it  is  true,  in  each  single  patch, 
but  amounting,  on  a  large  apricot  tree,  to  a  quantity  sufficient, 
if  left  on  the  tree,  to  harbour  various  creatures,  which  may  sub- 
sequently be  injurious  to  the  leaves  or  fruit ;  especially  woodlice 
and  earwigs.  Cleanliness,  not  only  in  the  animal,  but  also  in 
the  vegetable,  world,  is  one  of  the  surest  means  which  can  be 
adopted  for  extirpating  obnoxious  creatures  of  various  kinds ; 
and,  doubtless,  in  plants,  as  well  as  in  animals,  the  cleansing  ol 
a  tree  from  its  invaders  not  only  insures  the  destruction  of  its 
parasites,  but  gives  a  healthy  tone  to  its  system  ;  which  is  ana- 
logous, in  plants,  to  the  pleasing  sensations  which  result  from 
cleanliness  in  animals.  Thus,  in  the  instance  of  the  apricot 
insects  in  question,  by  removing  the  rubbish  from  the  tree,  we 
not  only  destroy  the  parasite,  but,  in  all  probability,  render  the 
tree  more  healthy,  and  hence  more  likely  to  give  a  better  crop 
the  following  yeaf.  We  cannot  too  often  inculcate  this  possi- 
bility of  benefits  resulting  from  our  own  exertions,  and  which 
the  French  have  so  well  embodied  in  their  expression,  "  Aide' 
to!,  le  del  faidera." 

When  the  caterpillar  has  attained  its  full  size,  it  has  not  far 
to  go,  Dor  is  much  labour  requisite  for  the  construction  of  its 
cocoon.  It  attaches  the  remnants  of  the  leaves  together  sliglitly 
with  threads ;  or,  if  it  has  previously  made  its  way  to  a  young 
fuller  grown  leaf,  it  rolls  it  partially  up,  fastening  it  with  threads, 
and  in  the  midst  of  this  retreat  it  casts  off  its  caterpillar  skin,  and 
becomes  ashining  brown  chrysalis,  very  similar  in  its  form  to  that 
of  the  moth  of  the  rose  tree,  described  m  a  previous  article  of  my 
series.  The  back  of  the  abdominal  segments  is  furnished  with 
five  spines  directed  backwards,  two  rows  being  placed  on  each 
segment,  and  which  are  employed  in  pushing  the  chrysalis 
through  the  slender  barriers  of  its  cocoon,  when  the  time  has 
arrived  for  the  bursting  forth  of  the  perfect  insect.  This  takes 
place  in  the  month  of  July;  and  at  that  period  the  moths  may 
be  seen  flying  about  when  the  leaves  are  disturbed.  On  examin- 
ing the  folded  up  leaves,  or  the  mass  of  rubbish  in  which  the 
chrysalis  state  was  passed,  the  chrysalis  skin  will  be  found  half- 
protruded  out  of  its  former  residence,  In  the  same  manner  as 
is  described  in  the  proceedings  of  the  rose  moth,  above  referred 
to.  The  perfect  insect  belongs  to  the  same  order,  section,  and 
^nily  (Tortricidee)  as  the  last-named  insect.  It  is  the  type  of  the 
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Genus  Dltula  Slephau,  Ittuitratiau  Brit.  Ent.,  vol-  'w.  p.  83.  {Dituhu,  a 
Ored  word,  signHjine  the  poMession  of  a  douUepbbontj;  in  allunon  to  the 
long  and  bifid  crest  ottbe  thorax.)     Syn.,  Aatatia  Hiibiter, 

Spedea,  Dftuls  anguniorana  Slephnu.  Tdrtrix  angusdor&na  Haworti,  Lep, 
Brit.,  p.  439. 

The  narrow-winged  Red-bar. 

"  Anterior  wings  oblong,  aarrow,  obtuse,  of  a  smoky  testa- 
ceous hue,  with  an  obscure,  oblique,  brownish  streak  or  spot  at 
the  base,  towards  the  inner  margin ;  a  waved  broader  streak  of 
similar  colour  arising  from  a  palish  blotch  on  the  costa,  and 
reaching  to  the  BDaT  angle ;  beyond  which,  on  the  costa,  is  a 
short  ustulated  brown  one,  widest  on  the  costa,  and  narrowing 
towards  the  hinder  margin,  which  is  faintly  variegated  with  some 
palish  lines ;  posterior  wings  dusky,  or  black. 

"  The  male  is  smaller,  of  a  deeper  hue;  sometimes  blackish 
brown,  with  very  dark,  nearly  black,  markings. 

"  Extremely  variable  in  size,  and  in  the  strength  and  Intensity 
of  its  colours  and  markings."  {Stephens,  loc.  cit^ 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  detecting  the  female  in  the  act  of  d& 
positing  her  eggs,  nor  in  discovering  them  upon  Uie  tree ;  I  have 
no  douot,  however,  that,  as  the  moth  is  produced  in  July,  and 
the  caterpillars  are  not  seen  until  the  following  spring,  they 
are  deposited  in  patches  on  the  twigs,  and  that  they  are  covered 
over  with  a  glutinous  coat,  which  hardens  during  the  summer, 
and  forms  a  protection,  duruig  the  winter,  to  the  eggs  beneath,  or 
to  the  young  caterpillars,  in  case  they  should  be  hatched  earlier, 
like  those  of  the  little  ermine  moth. 

Fig.  1.  represents  a  bunch  of  young  leaves  tied  together  by 
the  threadsof  the  caterpillar,  which  is  seen  at  b,  partly  extended 
from  amongst  the  leaves,  of  the  natural  size ;  c,  the  larva,  mag- 
nified ;  d,  the  chrysalis,  magnified ;  c,  the  moth ;  ^  ditto  mag- 
nified. 
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Art.  II.  On  the  Vegelntion  of  Dalmatia.  By  Baron  von  Wbldbn, 
General  id  the  Austrian  Service,  and  late  Governor  of  Dalmatia. 
Traoilated  and  commuiitCBted  by  Mrg.  Fallisbr. 

[The  isolated  position  of  Dalmatia  renders  this  countrv  so  little 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  European  world,  that  the  following 
notice  apon  its  botany,  by  General  Welden,  its  late  governor, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  English  reader,  more  especially 
as  nothing  more  recent  has  since  appeared  upon  the  subject. 
To  the  young  gardener,  it  will  be  interesting  in  various  points  of 
view;  but  more  especially  in  teaching  such  as  propose  to  become 
botanical  collectors,  bow  to  explore  aud  describe  the  botany  of 
any  country.  As  fatulities  for  travelling  to  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries are  increased,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  soon  be  considered 
a  part  of  a  first-rate  gardener's  education,  to  have  been  sent  out 
as  a  botanical  collector :  indeed,  even  now,  there  are  never  fewer 
than  from  fifteen  to  twen^  British  gardeners  travelling  or  re- 
siding in  foreign  countries,  solely  as  collectors,  either  on  account 
of  private  individuals,  or  of  Bssodations,  or  on  their  own  account. 
The  excellent  article  which  now  appears  for  the  first  time  in  an 
English  dress  will  teach  every  sardener  who  reads  it  the  inva- 
luable art  of  observing,  and  a^  that  of  generalising  on  what 
he  has  seen.  We  hope,  also,  that  it  may  induce  some  wealthy 
individual  to  send  a  collector  to  Dalmatia.  At  all  events,  one,  we 
trust,  will  soon  be  sent  to  explore  the  Ionian  Islands,  in  which 
there  are,  doubtless,  many  other  interesting  plants,  besides  the 
Cephalonian  fir,  lately  introduced.  —  Cond,'} 

My  long  residence  in  Dalmatia  enables  me  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence upon  the  aspect  of  the  plants  of  that  country,  which  I 
have  carefully  examined  myself  during  every  season  of  the  year. 
With  r^ard  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  so  much  influences 
the  character  of  vegetation,  it  is  throughout  calcareous,  forming 
large  clefts  and  basins,  in  which  the  water  loses  itself  again  to 
appear  in  other  places. 

The  mountainous  formation  of  the  higher  regions  is  primitive 
floetz  limestone,  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  compact  in  its  nature: 
it  is  often  mixed  with  red  oxide  of  iron.  The  formation  of  the 
lower  rcffitms  is  a  true  yellowish  white  Jura  chalk,  which  is 
abundanuy  mixed  with  hornstone,  organic  remains,  nummulites, 
shells,  and  even  with  the  skeletons  of  fishes,  and  with  Cruslicea. 
The  remains  of  plants  are  found  in  a  blubh  grey  marly  chalk, 
which  passes  also  into  sandstone.  Where  the  primitive  limestone 
predominates,  the  water  disappears  in  the  subterraneous  caverns, 
which  it  has  itself  formed  in  these  rocks,  and  only  comes  to  light 
again  in  the  marly  or  sandy  masses  of  the  valleys. 

A  mass,  consisting  of  a  friable  marl,  brown  clay,  and  brown 
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ciwl,  extends  from  the  Promina,  bv  Much  and  the  Mosor, 
towards  the  BIocovo.  Loam  is  found  on  the  Turkish  frontier  of 
Imoschj',  towards  the  Naventa :  but  the  greater  part  of  the  lower 
reeions  is  filled  with  a  heavy  red-coloured  iron  ochre.  Tlie 
onlv  fertile  soil  of  Dalmatia  Is  near  Demis,  Much,  and  Sign, 
ana  consists  of  a  decomposed  brown  coal  formation.  The  tine 
of  the  mountains  is  from  north  to  south ;  that  of  the  few  rivers 
of  Dalmatia,  the  Zermagna,  Kierka,  Cettina,  and  Naventa,  from 
east  to  west;  that  is  (as  would  be  naturallj  supposed),  towards 
the  sea.  The  principal  mountain  ridge  separates  itself,  at  tbe 
Turkish  boundary,  from  tbe  Velebit ;  which  last  stretches  from 
the  coast  towards  the  canal  of  Morlachen,  and  acuuires  a  height 
of  from  4000  ft.  to  5000  ft.,  forming  an  isolated  mountain  of 
5668  ft.  in  the  Dinara,  from  which  the  alps  which  run  towards 
Bosnia  receive  their  name.  This  ridge  passes  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cettina  to  the  Naventa,  gradually  losing  its  decli- 
vity, and  dispersing  itself  into  several  small  branches.  From 
the  Dinara,  which  is  tbe  highest  point  in  Dalmatia,  rises  another 
chain  of  mountains,  which,  after  forming  a  peak  of  3609  ft., 
called  the  Promina,  extends  into  the  mountains  of  Swylaja,  of 
which  the  most  elevated  point  is  4713  ft.  high.  Through  the 
valley  near  Much,  this  chain  pursues  a  southerly  course,  and  in- 
creases visibly  in  altitude,  until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Cet- 
tina, where  it  receives  the  appellation  of  the  Mosor  Mountains, 
the  highest  peak  of  which  is  4206  ft.  The  Cettina  has  evidently 
forced  itself  a  passage  towards  the  sea ;  for  the  next  ridge,  which 
descends  to  the  Naventa  along  the  coast  above  Macareska,  and  is 
called  the  Biocovo,  certainly  was  once  united  lo  the  Mosor.  lis 
highest  summit  is  5520  ft.;  and  it  forms,  with  the  Dinara,  the 
most  elevated  point  of  vegetation  in  Dalmatia.  Besides  these 
mountain  chains,  the  rest  of  the  continent  of  Dalmatia  consists 
of  promontories,  among  which  are  the  Buccoritza,  the  summit 
of  which  is  SI  US  ft;  the  Tartar- Htigelii,  the  greatest  elevation  of 
which  is  156811.;  the  Karban  Mountains,  of  which  thepoint  Mount 
Kosiah  is  8456  ft.  hi^;  end  Sweti  Jura,  which  lies  behind  Spa- 
Iato,and  isS135ft.  The  Dalmatian  continent  is  also  competed 
of  large  plains,  most  of  them  stony:  the  most  considerable  of  these 
extends  from  Novigi-od,  over  Nona  and  Zara,  to  the  Kerka. 

The  second  division  of  Dalmatia,  that  is  to  say,  the  islands,  par- 
takes more  of  a  mountainous  than  of  a  level  character :  Brazza  and 
Solta  are  lower,  Lissa  and  Curzola  contain  higher  mountains. 

The  lines  of  vegetation  in  Dalmatia  are,  therefore,  to  be  drawn 
in  the  following  manner: — 1.  From  north  to  south ;  and  here  the 
limit  is  pointetl  out,  between  Trau  and  Sebenico,  by  a  natural 
demarcation :  it  separates  the  southern  flora  from  that  of  the 
north.  The  first  contains  plants  which  are  also  indigenous  to 
the  Greek  islands  and  Apulia  ;  the  second  approaches  the  flora 
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of  Croatia  and  of  Istria.  The  islands  of  Dalmatia  belong  to  the 
first  division :  on  a  similar  elevation  to  that  of  the  continent, 
flourish  several  planu  of  the  south,  which  are  not  found  upon 
the  main  land  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  Pi^nica  Graniltum,  A/^rtus 
commilnis,  Fibdmum  Ttnus,  &c.  The  precise  limits  between 
the  north  and  the  south  are  indicated  by  the  ^rium  Oleander, 
which  first  appears  near  Salona ;  the  line  then  passes  along  the 
islands,  through  Lesina  and  Lissa,  which  differ  strikingly  in  their 
vegetation  from  the  upper  islands.  2,  Other  lines  of  demarcation 
may  be  traced  from  east  to  west,  indicating  the  flora  of  the  plains 
and  that  of  the  marshes,  that  of  the  stony  nills  and  of  the  higher 
mouDtaios,  all  of  which  present  a  remarkable  difference :  out, 
before  we  proceed  to  a  closer  analysis,  it  would  be  advisable  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  nature  of  the  climate,  which  exercises 
as  much  influence  upon  plants  even  as  the  soil  itself.  Dalmatia 
b  about  six^  German  miles  in  length,  and  about  two  degrees 
m  breadth.  In  many  places  there  are  barely  a  few  miles  between 
the  mountains  and  Uie  sea ;  and  the  climate,  consequently.  Is  not 
uniform,  but  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  country. 
Ragusa  and  Cattaro  are  by  two  or  three  degrees  warmer  than  the 
country  of  Zara,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Velenit.  There  is  no  true 
winter  along  the  Dalmatian  coast ;  for  one  or  two  degrees  of  cold, 
during  a  few  days,  can  hardly  be  s^d  to  constitute  a  winter.  But 
it  is  the  winds  which  render  the  climate  more  severe ;  and  among 
these  are  to  be  distinguished  the  Bora,  which,  passing  along  the 
canal  of  Morlacben,  takes  up  the  saline  particles  of  the  sea,  and 
surrounds  the  plants  with  a  white  efflorescence,  which  is  most 
prejudicial  to  vegetation.  But  such  storms,  thongh  violent,  do 
not  frequently  occur :  they  are  mostly  felt  in  November,  at  the 
end  of  which  month  the  nominal  winter  of  DalmaUa  commences. 
But,  even  in  December  and  January,  crocus,  ixia,  and  colchicum 
are  found  in  bloom,  as  also  jRTelleborus  multifldus;  and  the 
pastures  are  greener  than  in  August.  Spring  begins  towards  the 
end  of  February,  which  is  generally  the  most  severe  month  in 
the  year.  What  I  am  saving  now  refers  to  the  coast :  in  the 
mountains,  the  season  Is  four  weeks  later.  A  great  quantity  of 
bulbous  roots  announce  the  opening  spring,  and  each  succeeding 
day  in  March  presents  new  flowers,  /ris  tuber6sa,  Aardssus 
Taxitta,  and  Oniith6galum  refl^um,  appear  along  the  hedges  of 
evergreens,  composed  of  Ixdtua  n6bllis,  Pistacia  Zentiscus  and 
T^rebiathus;  while  Gedlnium  tuber6sum,  Campanula  cordata, 
and  ZAthyrus  Inconspicuus  show  themselves,  towards  the  end  of 
March,  among  the  com.  In  the  middle  of  April,  the  whole 
surface  of  tiie  earth  is  swarming  with  flowers.  One  has  not 
hands  enough  to  collect  every  thing  in  so  short  a  space  of  time ; 
for  the  flowers  fall  almost  as  soon  as  they  bloom,  or  Ihey  are  de- 
voured by  the  goats  and  sheep.     The  month  of  May  is  particu- 
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larly  ricb  in  the  Orchfdese  and  in  flowering  shrubs.  June  favoura 
the  Umbelliterie  and  Coinp6sit« ;  luid  generally,  towards  the 
middle  of  the  month,  the  temperature  is  already  at  17°  or  18°. 
No  time,  therefore,  is  to  be  lost  in  collecting ;  for,  there  being 
no  rain,  the  heat,  which,  in  July,  rises  to  25°,  bums  up  every 
thing.  From  this  period,  until  the  end  of  August,  no  rain  falls, 
except  in  Ae  mountains ;  but,  in  compensation,  there  is  a  heavy 
dew  almost  every  night,  by  which  alone  vegetation  is  preserved. 

On  the  elevated  mountains  of  the  Velebit,  the  snow  generally 
remains  upon  the  ground  until  Uie  end  of  April ;  but  sometimes, 
on  the  Dinara  ana  the  Biocovo,  it  lies  as  late  as  May,  and  even 
until  June.  Storms  are  rarely  experienced :  it  is  only  in  Febru- 
ary and  March  that  they  occur;  never  In  the  hot  months.  Tlie 
temperature  is  variable.  When  the  Bora  arrives,  it  often  rises 
from  10  to  15  degrees;  but  at  other  times  the  evenings  are  gene- 
rally cool  and  damp.  Clouds  hang  about  the  mountains.  Along 
the  coast  and  in  the  islands,  the  weather  is  serene,  and  I  recollect 
no  fogs.     Sitow  seldom  falls  on  the  coasL 

Under  such  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  naturally  to  be  expected 
that  the  v^etation  should  also  bear  an  extraordinary  character; 
and  even  those  who  are  not  botanists  must  be  struck  with  the 
number  of  prickly  shrubs  and  thorny  plants  which  cover  the  sur- 
face of  Dalmatia ;  and  which,  united  with  thestony  nature  of  the 
soil,  cause  pain  to  the  traveller  at  every  step  he  takes.  Ahfimnus, 
i^iilrus,  and  Ailbus  cse^ius,  with  Pdnica  Granatum,  .fl^sa 
spinosissima,  Z.^cium  europs'um,  .Smllax  iinpera,  &c.,  growing 
together  in  hedges  round  the  fields,  oppose,  even  to  the  soldiers,  ' 
an  impenetrable  barrier.  Woe  to  him  who  ventures  to  scale 
these  formidable  ramparts :  the  destruction  of  his  oarments  would 
prove  the  most  trifling  of  the  injuries  he  would  have  to  sustain. 
On  the  road,  the  traveler  meets  with  the  rough  aud  spiny  £\:hi- 
urn  pustuUtum,  ^o&rtium  spinosum,  ^c&ntnus  spinosSssimus, 
Echinops  ^i/ro,  ^sp tragus  acutifAIi us,  Bjphth&lmum  spinosum, 
CIpparis  spin6sa,  (>)6nis  spin6sa,  £r^ngium,  Carlina  acanthif&lia, 
£uph6rbia  spintVsa,  ifuncus  aciltus ;  t/uniperus,  three  species ;  OSc- 
tus  C^lintia,  Ondsmastellulatum,  Serratula  arv^nsis,  £chin6phora 
spin6sa,  Onopurdon  illjrrlcum,  Centaurea  solstiti^is,  C^rthamus 
taniltus  and  tinct^rius,  iSc6lymus  hisp^nicus,  X^thium  it^licum ; 
which  wound  him  at  every  step,  and  render  (particularly  in 
summer,  when  they  dry  up  and  harden)  many  districts  quite  im- 
penetrable. In  vain  does  the  wearied  traveller  look  around  for 
a  resting-place ;  he  can  only  lie  down  upon  a  bed  of  thorns,  ren- 
dered still  more  insupportable  by  myriads  of  insects. 

Dalmatia  contains  no  true  alpine  plants;  but  many  of  our 
subnlpine  flowers  are  found  on  the  Velebit,  the  Dinara,  and  the 
Biocovo;  such  as  iSeu^cio  Dordnicum,  ^chill^a  Clav^nn<r,  jSc- 
dum  stell&tum,  /)r&bn  lasiuc&rpa,   ^xifraga  rutundifMia  and 
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repSatdot  Andrdsace  vill^so,  Geoildna  vdma.  Primula  spathu- 
lata,  &c.  This  last  is^e  only  one  of  its  genus,  although  Pri- 
mula acadlis  grows  so  abundantly  in  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Istria.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  many  plants  which  ar« 
generally  found  only  upon  mountains,  here  grow  in  the  plains 
and  near  the  coast ;  such  as  Campanula  ^raminif&lia,  i>ict£mnus 
^bus,  Anthericum  LUiikgo,  &c. ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
plants  which,  in  this  country,  grow  only  upon  the  mouotains, 
and  chiefly  upon  the  Biocovo,  are  mostly  those  which  ere  usually 
found  upon  the  plains ;  as  ^'rctium  Lfippa,  BirheHs  vulgaris, 
£et6nicaofi5cinUis,  Campinula  glomerkta,  Carlinn  acaljlis,  Con- 
TsJIaria  i^lyg6natum,  jOiphne  Mexereum,  F^gm  syW&ticaf 
JMxinus  exciSsior,  Z^Inum  cathdrticum,  Prenanthes  murtLlis, 
Spirse^a  Filip^dula,  Again,  I  have  found  other  plants  growing 
equally  well  upon  the  sea  shore  and  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Biocovo;  as  Valeriana  officinalis,  /ll^cebrum  serpyllifolium,  TH- 
^lium  arv^nse,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  flora  of  Dalmatia,  it 
has  not  been  yet  sufficiently  investigated,  to  come  to  any  precise 
condusioii  upon  the  subject.  It  approximates  mostly  to  the 
flora  of  Greece ;  it  also  bears  much  resemblance  with  that  of 
Istria,  some  with  that  of  Croatia  and  Upper  Italy,  a  little  with 
that  of  Apulia,  and  scarcely  any  with  that  of  Germany. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  following  plants  have  been  fimnd 
in  Dalmatia,  which  have  been  discovered  exclusively  in  this  coun- 
try:—  Af^rrhis  color^ta,  /fell^borus  muldfldus,  C^rd&mine  nia- 
rltima  (found,  however,  also  in  the  Island  of  Osero,  near  Istria), 
Chrysanthemum  Turreamum,.  5£seli  toment6sum,  Farseti/i  tri- 
quetra,  Berteroa  proc^mbens,  ^Tchium  petrs'um ;  Campanula 
pdmili^  cordata,  and  jerpyllif&lia ;  Hed^sarum  variegatum,  Ga- 
lium rup^stre,  <&p^rula  candscens,  ^nchusa  micr6calyx,  Ch- 
linthe  purpilrea,  i^tinaca  jelinoidea,  Medickgo  crassisplna, 
I^linthus  integer  and  racemosus ;  Stikchys  fragilis,  mentliee/o/ta, 
subcrenata,  and  spinulosa ;  3rifblium  auccinctunt,  mutibile,  and 
dalmaticum  ;  H^perls  glutin&sa,  Cbntnur^  satonit^a,  and  C^ti- 
sua  Weldent.  Gentidna  crispata  and  flav^scens  are  only  found 
on  the  highest  points  of  the  Biocovo  j  Cennthe  purpi^rea  only 
OD  the  Bocaya;  Fars^titi  triquetra only  near  Clissa  and  Almissa ; 
and  Cbntaur^a  aalonit^a  only  near  Salona.  Among  the  newly 
discovered  plants  of  Portenschlag  and  Visiani,  are  //ed^sarum 
variegiltum,  Trifblium  mutdbile,  and  Sil^ne  Thomaslni,  which 
have  only  once  been  found.  Professor  Reichenbach  unites  Ber- 
ter^  procumbens  of  Portenschlag  with  Berter^  mutabilis, 
which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  only  flowers  in  September, 
a  month  in  which  Portenschlag  was  not  in  Dalmatia.  With 
respect  to  the  newest  plants  described  by  Visiani,  I  consider  his 
Hyoscftimus  varians  to  be  synonymous  with  H.  canarit!nsis :  in- 
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deed,  I  em  convinced  of  it  by  seeds  from  Portugal,  which  have 
been  raised  and  have  borne  flowers.  I  cannot  distinguish  An- 
dropogon  pub^scens  from  A.  hirtus  of  the  Abruzzi :  the  first  is 
more  or  less  hairy,  according  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil  in  which 
it  grows.  Asp^rula  can^scens  I  have  never  seen.  Herni^ria 
rotundif&lia  is  nearly  allied  to  H.  hirsuta.  ^nthrisciu  Ceref^Uum 
I  have  never  fonnd.  Ornith6galum  sax^tile  is  identical  with 
Omithf^alum  gargfinicum,  if  we  except  a  larger  and  more  vi- 
gorous growth,  which  difference  may  probably  arise  from  the 
soil.  Suene  'Hiomastni,  Vesicaria  microc^rpa,  and  Satureja 
parvlflora,  have  never  ootne  under  my  observation,  ^tr^galus 
arg^nteus  dcMrves  to  be  strictly  compared.  I  can  discover  no 
difference  between  Z^thyrus  stins  and  Zi.  inconspicuua  iS^ff^.; 
nor  between  ^chlll^  arg^ntea  and  A.  Clav^nn>«.  I  have  never 
found  C^ntaur^e  cuspidata  and  punctata,  nor  i^cris  laciniata. 
But  I  do  not  mean,  by  these  observations,  to  impugn  any  of  those 
professors  of  botany  and  learned  men  who  have  so  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  science ;  I  only  mean  to  give  my  opinion,  as  is 
permitted  to  every  one,  and  only  wish  that  it  should  coll  forth 
more  exact  investigation,  which  cannot  but  prove  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  science.  Besides,  Dalmatia,  like  all  uncivilised 
countries,  is  hut  little  known  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  (included, 
that,  as  the  flying  excursions  which  botanists  have  lately  made 
have  offered  so  much  novelty,  probably  half  only  of  its  botanical 
treasures  have  been  discovered ,-  and,  as  there  is  always  some- 
thing in  flower  at  every  season  of  the  year,  and  the  plants  so 
quickly  go  out  of  bloom,  a  botanist  should  pass  the  whole  year 
in  Dalmatia,  in  order  to  make  his  researches.  But,  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  flora  of  this  country,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  without  moving  from  the  spot  where 
I  found  myself,  I  was  able  to  collect  twenty-one  different  species 
of  plants,  of  which  two  only  are  found  In  Germany.  It  would 
require  many  years  thoroughly  to  examine  Dalmatia ;  but  the 
obstacles  which  the  country,  as  well  as  its  inhabitants,  apposes  to 
the  traveller,  are  immense.  The  whole  of  the  frontier  of  Bos- 
nia, as  well  as  the  Velebit  and  the  Buccovitza,  could  only  be 
visited  with  a  strong  millta^  escort.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
set  foot  in  the  frontier  of  Monte  Negro  and  the  Cattarese  dis- 
trict It  is  more  easy  to  see  the  coast ;  and  the  islands  are  the 
best  to  explore ;  yet  even  these  are  almost  unknown.  But  what 
must  the  traveller  resign  himself  to,  who  enters  upon  this  un- 
dertaking !  He  must  give  up  the  idea  of  all  shelter,  food,  or 
the  slightest  accommodation :  not  even  water  will  he  find,  or 
bread,  unless  he  carries  it  with  him.  To  encounter  such  a  jour- 
ney, he  must  know  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Morlacliens, 
and  furnish  himself  with  the  best  introductions,  and  with  an 
escort     Under  these  circumstances,  Dalmatia  will  long  remain 
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unknown,  whatever  trouble  may  have  been  bestowed  upon  its 
examioation  of  late. 

The  history  of  these  researches  is  briefly  this :  —  During  the 
time  that  DaWatia  was  under  tbe  dominion  of  the  Venetians, 
a  few  travellers  visited  the  country  to  make  here  and  there 
some  researches ;  but  amonj;  these  are  the  celebrated  names  of 
Boccone,  Donati,  Wulfen,  and  Cyrillo,  who  vouchsafed  to 
bestow  tbeir  attention  upon  this  country.  But,  since  It  has 
become  an  Austrian  province,  the  government  itself  has  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  discoveiy;  and,  in  1802,  sent  there 
Messrs.  Joseph  Host  and  Von  ScIkhius.  In  1818,  the  emperor, 
himself  a  lover  of  botany,  visited  this  country,  and  took  with 
him  in  his  suite  Dr.  Portenschlsg  and  a  gnrdener.  From  this 
epoch  began  a  new  active  life  in  the  botany  of  Dalmatia.  It 
was  the  miportant  discoveries  made  by  Portenschleg,  during 
his  two  months'  residence,  which  first  excited  general  attention 
to  this  country ;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  prevented  by  death 
firom  publishing  his  work.  A  young  Dalmatian,  Doctor  Von 
Visiani,  attached  to  the  botanical  chair  of  Padua,  at  every  return 
to  his  own  country,  investigated  its  flora,  particularly  that  of 
the  vicinity  of  his  birthplace  Sebenico ;  and  found,  I  might  say 
immediately  at  his  own  door,  a  dozen  new  plants.  Several 
more  extended  journeys  which  he  made,  fixing  his  residence 
in  the  country,  enabled  him  to  publish,  in  the  year  1826,  his 
Specimen  Stirpium  Dabnaticarum,  which,  unfortunately,  is  not 
sufficiently  known.  It  contains,  together  with  his  new  dis- 
coveries, a  Burvev  of  the  country,  and  also  the  first  catalogue  of 
all  the  plants  hitnerto  observed  by  him  in  Dalmatia.  This  was 
followed,  in  the  year  I82S,  bv  his  PlatUce  rariores  in  Dalmatia 
recens  detects  {which  is  printed  in  theItalisbonf7ora,lS29,  Erga'n- 
zungsbl.,  p.  1.  to  Hi.):  this  contains  S7  new  plants.  A  second 
cat^ogue  is  published  in  the  Flora,  1830,  No.  4^  At  this  time, 
enhance  united  several  Florentine  priests  in  this  country. 
Tomasini  found  himself  first  in  tbe  field  at  Cattaro,  where  he 
mode  many  interesting  discoveries,  which  Host  subsequently 
collected.  Neumayer,  a  diligent  collector,  has  been  for  some  time 
resident  at  Ragusa,  of  which  he  closely  examines  the  environs. 

Doctor  Visiani,  residing  otherwise  at  Sebenico,  is  at  this 
moment  physician  in  Cattaro ;  Professor  Pelter,  at  Spalato,  is 
also  a  most  active  collector,  and  the  environs  of  that  country 
owe  to  him  a  multitude  of  new  discoveries  in  plants,  which 
hitherto  had  been  little  known.  He  will  add  to  the  encyclo- 
pedia-like work  which  he  has  prepared  upon  Dalmatia  a 
botanical  appendix,  and  a  catalt^ue  of  all  the  plants  which 
have  as  yet  been  found  there ;  and  he  will  be  assis  ed  in  his 
undertaking  by  all  the  botanists  of  the  country. 

At  Zara  are  Prolessor  Alschinger,  and  Rubrizius  the  com- 
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missioner  of  police,  both  assiduous  collectors,  who  have  ^ligently 
explored  the  environs.  The  fint  gives  gratuitous  lessons  in 
botany,  out  of  pure  love  to  his  favourite  science.  At  Pago  is 
the  district  physician,  Dr.  Caribani.  At  Trau  are  M.  Von 
Garagnini,  a  private  individual,  who  occupies  himself  with  the 
cultivation  of  forest  plants ;  and  Dr.  Biasoletto,  from  Trieste,  tra- 
velled throuffh  DatniBlia  last  spring,  and  made  many  interest- 
ing  discoveries.  For  myself,  I  can  assert  that,  during  my  long 
residence,  and  in  frequent  journeys  thtough  this  interesting 
country,  I  have  neglected  no  opportunity  of  gaining  p>ossession 
of  every  thing  that  could  be  useful  to  its  flora,  as  far  as  my 
safety  permitted  me  to  visit  places  which  had  never  before  been 
trodden  by  any  botanist ;  and  I  also  carefully  cultivate  all  the 
plants  of  interest  in  my  garden,  so  that  I  am  able  to  make  more 
predse  observations  upon  them.  What  I  regret  is,  the  total 
separation  from  all  advancement  of  science  in  the  rest  of  the 
world,  in  which  I  am  compelled  to  live;  for  there  are  no  means 
of  procuring  books  in  this  wilderness,  as  there  are  no  roads  or 
stage  coaches  in  this  secluded  corner  of  the  earth,  and  sea 
communication  is  slow  and  insecure.  I  must  mention  another 
class  of  botanists  whom  the  traveller  should  not  neglect :  these 
are  the  wild  Morlachens  themselves.  Like  all  savages,  they  live 
in  the  open  air,  and  are  more  attendve  observers  of  nature  than 
would  be  imagined.  They  give  their  own  names  to  the  plants  f 
and,  if  rewarded  for  their  exertions,  they  are  active  collectors. 
An  old  pandur  in  Macorscai  who  had  accompanied  Porten- 
schlag,  in  1818,  to  the  summit  of  the  Biocovo,  recollected,  this 
summer,  all  the  stations  of  the  interesting  plants  collected  by 
him,  and  knew  where  to  find  them  again.  It  is  sufficient  to 
show  to  a  Morlachen  a  dried  specimen  of  a  plant,  or  to  give  him 
a  dbUnct  description  of  it,  and  he  is  sure  to  procure  it.  Many 
collectors  have  employed  this  means  of  obtaining  specimens 
with  ease  and  safety,  particularly  in  the  Cattarese  district,  which 
can  only  be  visited  with  a  strong  escort. 

It  has  oflen  happened  to  me,  in  my  solitary  wanderings,  to 
find  myself  surrounded  by  obliging  Morlachens,  who,  curious 
by  disposition,  no  sooner  guessed  the  object  of  my  journey,  than 
they  offered  me  their  services,  and  brought  me  their  caps  filled 
with  flowers,  locusts,  butterflies,  or  spiders  (the  insects,  to  be 
sure,  were  in  a  deplorable  condition) ;  or  they  dug  up  living 
plants  for  me,  or  assisted  me  in  finding  lizards  or  serpents;  and 
they  were  perfectly  aware  if  they  were  venomous  or  not.  But 
one  must  expect  a  host  of  questions ;  and  these  people,  who  are 
very  superstitious,  relate  anecdotes  of  all  the  insects  they  have 
found ;  of  people  bitten  by  snakes,  &c ;  and  one  has  great 
difiiculty  in  ridding  oneself  of  their  company.  The  best  means  is 
li>  give  ihum  tobacco  or  gunpowder*     Here,  as  indeed  every 
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where,  we  find  many  plants  which  are  confined  to  one  peculiar 
locality,  and  others  which  are  more  universally  distributefl ; 
some  are  restricted  entirely  to  the  inland  districts,  others  bloom 
only  along  the  cossL  Universally,  it  is  the  tuberous  and  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  the  umbellirerous  and  syngeneslous,  which  pre- 
dominate. There  are  but  few  I^egumin&ee ;  and  some  geoera 
of  plants  common  with  us  are  entirely  wanting;  such  aa 
PeaicnUris,  Sanicula,  Sw^rU'a,  Eri6phomm,  Dr6sera,  &c.;  a 
deficiency  which,  perhaps,  arises  from  the  dryness  of  the  climate, 
as  these  genera  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  marshes.  That  the 
flora  of  DalmaUa  has  been  only  examined  by  degrees,  the 
following  will  show :  —  Portenschlag  found  ten  species  of  Cen- 
taur^a,  to  which  Visiani  added  seven  new ;  and  I  possess  twenty- 
one  in  my  herbarium.  Portenschlag  knew  six  /nulae  Visiani 
added  three,  and  I  possess  eleven.  Of  Medicsgo,  the  former 
bad  seven  species,  Visiani  added  four,  and  I  have  twelve. 
Portenschlag  had  nine  species  of  TVifolium,  Visiani  fourteen, 
and  At  present  twenty-eight  are  known.  Equally  remarkable 
are  the  Orchidese :  Portenschlag  knew  three,  Visiani  did  not 
find  even  one  spedmes,  and  I  have  altogether  seventeen  differ- 
ent, species. 

It  now  only  remains  to  indicate  the  new  discoveries  which 
have  been  made,  during  the  last  year,  by  several  excursions  in 
Dalmatia.  Artemisia  naronitana  Vitiani  has  been  brought  by 
Pelten  from  the  Naranta,  where  he  found  it  flowering  in  the 
month  of  September ;  Aren&ria  gr&cilis  Waldst.  et  Kit.,  dis- 
covered by  me  upon  the  Biocovo,  and  which  is  quite  new  in 
Dalmatia ;  likewise  iSfilvia  obllqua  Waldst.  et  Kit.,  from  the 
heights  near  Karim ;  O^hrys  sp^ulum ;  Genista  fl6rida,  dis- 
covered by  Biasoletto  at  Pago ;  and  also  Vel^m  rigida,  at 
Streteo,  likewise  new  to  the  JjBlmatian  flora;  Periploca  grse'ca, 
and  a  very  small  Plantago  (P.  minilta  Mtki),  from  the  valley  c^ 
the  Narenta;  also,  C^sus  fr^grans  Weldm^  C.  W^Ideni  Visiani, 
which  was  discovered  by  me,  last  autumn,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Biocovo,  occupying  large  tracts,  which,  when  It  flowers,  are 
filled  with  the  intoxicating  perfume  which  it  exhales.  The 
milk  of  the  goats  which  browse  upon  this  plant  excites  head- 
ach  in  those  who  drink  it  This  arborescent  shrub  has  also 
another  peculiarity,  which  is,  that  it  bears  leaves  twice  a  year, 
the  last  of  which  are  much  smaller,  and  more  pointed,  than  the 
first;  and  they  remain  green  until  late  in  the  winter.  Gentiifna 
crisi^ta  and  nav6scens  Visiani,  discovered  by  Professor  Pelter 
on  the  Biocovo,  where  it  flowers  in  September ;  Milium  chalce- 
d6nicum,  which  I  brought  last  year  from  the  Velebit  j  as  well 
as  &n^io  nbrotanifMius,  AnArosace  villfksa,  j^chill^a  Clavinme, 
3fentha  cro^tica  (new  in  Dalmatia) ;  as  also  Campanula  tenui- 
fblia  Waldst.  ct  Kit.,  and  div6rgens,  fmm  the  Karban  Mountwns ; 
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Sempervivum  stell^um,  a  flupledrum,  and  a  fuphdrbi'o,  which 
I  have  from  the  Biocovo,  and  which  appear  to  me  unknown ; 
^trfif^us  Mii'tleri  Sl  et  Koch,  from  Karin,  Euphrasia  8er&- 
tina  Waldit.  et  Kit.,  Onobr^cYm  sphocelata,  3fyoa6tis  apula ; 
O'rchis  simia,  nmbi^cina,  fusca,  pyramid^liS)  and  vari^ilta; 
^n(inculu8  ill^ricus,  from  the  Velebit ;  SrabiDsa  acutif&lia 
Beichb.,  SaxifraEa  repanda,  Verdnica  arvensis,  &c. ;  likewbe 
Convolvulus  Cnedrum,  from  LesJna ;  ^nth^llis  Bdrba  Jovu,  near 
Comissa,  and  i^ncr&tium  iMricum,  both  frequent  near  Lissa. 
Corriginla  littoralis  and  Cardamine  grse^cs,  from  Curzola.  These 
and  many  others  are  the  fruit  of  recent  researches,  and  show  how 
rich  the  flora  of  this  country  is  throughout  the  whole  year;  as, 
even  in  autumn,  when  every  plant  is  out  of  flower  in  Germany, 
every  thing  here  vegetates  anew.  Many  plants  flower  a  second 
time;  and  the  month  of  September  always  offers  a  harvest  of  at 
least  thirty  to  forty  interesting  species.  The  result  of  many  ex- 
periments which  I  have  made  in  their  cultivation  prove  to  me 
the  obstacles  imposed  by  the  great  heat  and  the  deficiency  of  rain, 
even  in  the  finest  seasons,  to  the  introduction  of  the  useful  or 
ornamental  plants  of  Eun^.  It  is  only  the  mulberry,  the  ro- 
binias,  all  the  iZhds  tribe,  AtAcia  lophJnta  and  famesi^a, 
^rium  spl^ndens,  and  some  species  of  mallow,  that  succeed  well. 
All  the  garden  fiiiits,  chestnuts,  and  nuts  grow  badly,  or  not  at 
all :  they  either  soon  die,  or  they  degenerate.  Perhaps  better 
results  might  have  been  obtained  by  experiments  made  in  the 
more  mountainous  districts.  Indigo,  and  all  the  cotton- bearing 
plants,  as  also  the  i1i6rmium  t^nax,  succeed  well  here,  when  suffi- 
cient water  can  be  procured  for  the  first  The  indigo,  particularly 
when  the  season  is  not  too  dry,  produces  ripe  seeds ;  a  circum- 
stance which  prevents  its  cultivation  in  the  more  northern  regions. 
Lately,  I  have  put  plants  by  chance  in  the  worst  ground,  without 
watering  them ;  and,  nevertheless,  they  have  thriven  magnificently. 
It  is  a  plant  which  requires  the  sea  breezes,  and  a  mud  climate, 
and  would  therefore  be  well  placed  in  this  country.  Vegetables 
succeed,  for  the  most  part,  at  every  season  of  the  year :  the  want 
of  water  is  the  only  ubstaclet  o  their  cultivation.  But  I  have 
remarked,  with  s.urpriBe,  that  plants  accustomed  from  the  seed  to 
be  watered  with  saltwater  (aqua  grossa)thrivewell:  it  protects  them 
from  the  snails,  and  they  only  become  a  little  hardier  from  its  ap- 
plication. The  cauliflowers  are  particularly  fine ;  and  there  ore 
vegetables  in  the  open  air  during  the  whole  year,  mostly  in  the 
autumn,  in  consequence  of  the  rain.  There  are  some,  such  as 
salad,  which  may  be  planted  two  or  three  times  a  year.  The 
flower  tribe  would  also  prosper  here  if  cultivated.  Except  the 
tuberous-rooted  pelargonium,  I  have  preserved  all  the  species  of 
this  beautiful  family  m  the  open  air  during  the  winter.  The 
power  of  the  soil  and  of  the  climate  is  extraordinary :  every 
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branch  put  into  the  earth  takes  root;  and  acacias  and  rohinias, 
raised  from  seed,  were,  the  second  year,  nearly  5  ft.  hieh. 

Tlie  cultivation  of  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  muTberry  ap- 
pears to  prosper  in  this  climate ;  but  they  are  only  of  the  most 
inferior  quali^,  whatever  has  been  the  trouble  bestowed  by  go- 
vemment  upon  them.  The  wine  hilts  about  Sebenico,  Almissa, 
Macarsca,  and  the  islands,  afford,  without  any  care,  tine  power- 
ful wines  of  all  kinds  and  colours ;  but  a  lifth  of  the  crop  is 
annually  spoiled  from  neglect  of  using  proper  measures  to  pre- 
serve it ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  there  is  scarcely  any  wine  of 
more  than  a  year  old.  It  does  not  enter  into  the  object  of  this 
article,  to  indicate  the  means  of  making  Dalmatia  once  more  the 
paradise  which  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  that  Diocletian 
would  not  exchange  it  for  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  Italy,  and 
which,  at  present,  its  lovely  climate,  more  than  its  inhabitants, 
qualify  it  to  become  once  more. 

I  have  fulfilled  my  task,  if  this  little  sketch  should  animate 
others  to  closer  researches  in  this  interesting  country. 

Zara  in  Dalmalia,  December,  1829. 


Art.  III.  A  dight  Sielch  of  a  Visit  to  AUanton,  the  Seal  o/lhe  late 
Sir  Henry  Sleuarl,  and  now  in  Poisettion  of  hit  Daughter,  Ladtf 
MacdoniUd  Steuari.     By  W.  A.  Nksfisld,  Esq. 

On  approaching  Allanton  from  Lanark,  the  general  surface 
of  the  country  is  undulating,  with  extensive  young  plantaUons, 
which  are  principally  on  the  high  grounds.  Mature  trees  are 
but  thinly  scattered  in  hedgerows ;  so  that,  previously  to  modern 
improvement,  this  neighbourhood  must  have  been  very  naked, 
and  particularly  uninteresting,  since  there  are  no  bold  features 
in  the  distances,  although  they  are  hilly.  There  are  two  ap- 
proaches to  Allanton  :  one  from  the  west,  on  the  Lanark  road ; 
and  another  from  the  east,  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Ayr  roa<l. 
On  the  outside  of  the  west  lodge  (which  stands  back  in  a  recess 
several  yards)  appear  the  first  specimens  of  transplanled  trees, 
lliese,  being  open  to  the  public  road,  give  considerable  interest 
to  the  entrance,  and  every  candid  person  must  admit  the  impres- 
sion to  be  highly  favourable :  and  he  who  is  inclined  to  be 
sceptical  as  to  the  result  of  the  practical,  as  well  as  the  theo- 
retical, knowledge  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  should,  before 
be  ventures  to  pass  an  opinion,  go  and  witness  the  living  proofs 
of  his  success ;  and  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  return  otherwise 
than  full  of  admiration  and  enthusiasm.  Indeed,  as  to  the  plant- 
ing generally,  the  extremely  vigorous  state  of  the  trees  absolutely 
sets  criticism  at  defiance ;  although,  relatively  to  picturesque  ar- 
rangement, it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  there  are  n  few  over- 
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sights.  With  resnrd  to  the  disposidoo  of  the  trees,  which  (with 
the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  bully]  are  all  deciduous,  and 
indiscriminately  mixed,  they  have  evidently  been  planted  thick 
at  first,  to  produce  immediate  effect  j  which,  from  the  nature  of 
the  place,  must  have  been  a  desideratum :  they  are,  conse- 
auently,  now  so  much  crowded,  owing  to  the  rapid  progress 
tDey  have  made,  as,  in  some  places,  almost  to  obliterate  the 
ori^nal  design.  This,  however,  may  easily  be  remedied,  if 
taken  in  time;  that  is,  before  Ae  trees  are  drawn  up  and 
qooiled. 

After  passing  the  west  lodge  gate,  and  following  the  ap-  . 
proach  towards  the  house,  a  degree  of  littleness  is  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  road, 
which  is  only  8  tL  wide ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  so  striking,  that  it 
at  first  looks  like  a  drive  through  a  plantation  ;  which  idea  is 
more  confirmed  by  the  closeness  of  the  planting.  On  proceed- 
ing a  short  distance,  however,  open  spaces  present  themselves, 
which  gradually  widen,  till  there  are  scattered  groups  of  trees 
visible  in  the  open  park,  which  is  intersected  by  a  long  sheet  of 
water,  having  the  appearance  of  a  lake,  uarrowing  into  a  river. 
Near  the  head  of  the  former,  there  is  a  neat  stone  bridge,  of 
three  arches,  leading  to  the  house.  The  water  is  on  two  levels; 
that  nearest  the  house  being  the  higher.  The  fait,  however 
(which  is  under  the  bridge),  is  fortunately  rendered  invistbte 
from  the  approach,  by  a  small  mass  of  trees.  Above  the  bridge, 
the  water  narrows,  and  indicates  the  character  of  a  river,  which 
has  not  been  quite  satisfactorily  accomplished ;  because,  although 
the  channel  makes  a  long  bend  in  reality  to  the  left,  it  does  not 
appear  to  do  so  from  the  bridge,  but  seems  to  termioDte  not  only 
too  abruptly,  but  at  too  short  a  distance  above  die  bridge  itself; 
and,  as  first  impressions  are  generally  of  importance,  it  would  be 
better  to  prevent  the  query  of  "  Why  should  there  be  a  bridge 
at  all,  if  the  head  of  the  water  could  so  readily  be  circumambu- 
lated, without  any  apparent  impediment  ?"  Now,  had  a  visible 
portion  of  water,  however  small,  recalled  the  continuation  of  the 
river,  the  artificial  character  of  the  feature  in  question  would 
not  have  been  betrayed.  On  looking  down  the  lake  from  the 
bridge,  the  general  outline,  thou^  agreeable,  might  be  im- 
proved; as  tne  lines  of  opposite  shores  repeat  each  other  too 
frequently,  instead  of  having  one  or  two  bold  points,  with  deep 
indentations.  The  smooth  turf,  also,  bounds  the  water's  edge 
with  monotony ;  whereas  a  break  of  bank  here  and  there,  with 
shingle,  or  a  few  large  scattered  stones,  \vith  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood abounds,  would  have  produced  a  better  effect*  by 
coming  nearer  to  nature,  which  it  professes  to  resemble.  The 
house,  which  is  Grecian  Doric,  without  much  architectural  pre- 
tension, stands  on  a  good  site,  many  feet  above  the  lake,  and  is 
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arrived  at  by  a  gradual  ascent  from  the  bridge.  On  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house  stand  most  of  the  largest  trees,  which  Sir 
Henry  Steaart  first  transplanted,  and  which  are  incredibly  vigor- 
ous. To  mention  one  in  particular;  a  beech,  which  feathers  to 
the  ground  in  aach  a  manner  as  to  hide  the  trunk,  is  so  unusu- 
ally luxuriant,  that  it  is  eTidenlW  improved  by  having  been 
removed ;  and,  indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  this  observa- 
tion applies  to  every  tree  in  the  park  which  has  undergone  the 
St«uart  operation.  The  limes,  horsechestnuts,  and  double  thorns, 
surrounding  the  house,  are  worthy  of  particular  notice  and  ad- 
miration. ^Vith  regard  to  the  general  ihape  of  the  trees,  they 
have  unusually  thick  trunks,  that  is,  in  proportion  to  their 
height ;  with  extremely  spreading  and  well-balanced  heads,  and 
foliage  of  uncommon  density.  It  also  must  not  be  omitted  to 
observe,  that,  akiiough  the  park  lies  very  mucli  open  to  the 
south-west,  there  is  not  a  single  tree  to  be  seen  out  of  the  per- 
pendicular, although  they  were  placed  upon  their  sites  without 
props. 

In  viewing  the  scenery  from  the  house,  the  park  appears 
more  extensive  than  it  really  is,  owii^  to  the  judgment  displayed 
in  the  general  grouping  of  the  trees ;  and  tne  lake,  which  was 
excavated  subseq^uently  to  the  erection  of  the  house,  could  not 
be  better  placed;  as  it  is  situated  longitudinally,  as  viewed  from 
the  latter,  and  thus  comes  in  very  pleasing  perspective.  On 
walking  round  the  water,  the  most  interest  is  observable,  as  a 
picture,  at  its  termination,  and  at  its  greatest  width.  Thus,  on 
looking  towards  the  north-east,  opposite  a  small  island,  the  eye 
is  immediately  conducted  acfoss  the  lake  towards  the  bridge, 
which  becomes  a  very  conspicuous  feature ;  because  it  is  at  the 
base  of  the  bill  upon  which  the  house  stands,  and  neatly  under 
it,  so  that  it  architecturally  unites  the  latter  with  the  landscape 
most  admirably.  The  shores,  also,  present  an  outline  the  very 
reverse  of  the  view  looking  from  the  bridge ;  and  thus  is  illus- 
trated in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the  artistical  advantages  of 
foreshortening.  Unfortunately,  however,  as  at  many  other  places, 
a  composition  so  accidentally  complete  is  not  mnde  available 
with  regard  to  the  approach  or  any  private  drive,  but  must  be 
sought  after  by  the  amateur  of  the  picturesque.  It  certainly 
excels  every  other  view  about  the  place. 

The  excavated  soil  of  the  lake  has  served  to  raise  the  ground 
at  its  termination,  which  is  diickly  planted,  and  shuts  out  an 
adj^ning  high  road. 

The  eaat  lodge,  like  the  west,  is  stoning  in  a  recess,  only  less 
deep.  Here  the  trees  are  so  thick  as  truly  to  form  a  feature  of 
parallelism  with  the  opposite  hedge  of  the  high  road.  The 
width  of  the  approach  road,  however,  is  somewhat  better,  being 
10ft. 
Vol.  XIV.— No.  94.  15 
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By  way  of  conveying  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trans- 
planted  trees,  the  dimensions,  in  feet,  of  a  few  of  the  largest, 
and  of  those  which  have  been  the  longest  planted,  are  given :  — 
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TTiere  are  two  horsechestnuts  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
water,  which  Sir  Henry  Steuart  experimentally  planted  con- 
tiguous to  one  another,  taken  from  the  same  plantation,  and 
originally  corresponding  in  size :  one  from  the  interior,  without 
previous  preparation  ;  the  other,  from  the  outside,  possessing  the 
"protecting  propertied."  They  have  now  been  10  years  re- 
moved, and  the  result  Js  as  follows :  —  Tree  from  the  interior, 
28  ft.  high ;  circumference  of  the  trunk  2fL  10  in.,  and  of  the 
head  57  ft.  Tree  from  the  outside,  S6  ft.  high ;  circumference 
of  the  trunk  4ft.  Sin.,  and  of  the  h^  102  ft. 

FinchUy,  Oct^  1837. 


Art.  IV.    A  Series  of  Deitgns  Jbr  lav 
Gardens,  wlh  Remarks  on  each 


Jg  out  and  planting  Flower- 
y  the  Conductor. 


1  FoEBiGN-  Gardenei 


This  design  (^.  2.)  was  sent  to  us,  accompanied  by  an  ex- 
planiition  in  German,  of  which  the  following  is  a  free  translation. 
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"  I  HATE  taken  the  liberty  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  di- 
rection of  one  of  the  walks,  as  shown  in  the  original  plan  ;  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  expect  that  you  will  award  to  me  any  premium. 
Alt  I  hare  to  say  for  myself  is,  that  I  think  I  have  shown  a  more 
artist-like  dispo^tion  of  the  groups  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  plan 
on  which  you  have  called  on  young  gardeners  to  exercise  their 
talents.  In  Germany,  we  are  not  nearly  so  much  attached  to  round 
clumps'  as  the  English  gardeners  appear  to  be ;  and,  where  we  do 
introduce  the  English  style  of  directing  walks  in  curved  lines,  we 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  avoid  straight  ones.  This  is 
the  reason  why  I  have  altered  the  straight-lined  walk  on  the 
right-band  side  of  the  plan.  Some  of  the  groups  I  propose  to  be 
planted  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  these  are  accordingly  marked 
with  tree-like  forms  :  but  the  greater  cumber  I  propose  to  be 
planted  with  perennial  herbaceous  plants,  and  with  spring  bulbs ; 
the  Utter  to  be  succeeded  by  autumn-flowering  annuals. 

"  London,  May,  1832.  A  German  Gardener." 

Our  German  correspondent  has  so  entirely  altered  the  walks, 
as  exhibited  in  the  original  plan  given  in  Vol.  VII.,  that,  as  he 
himself  observes,  he  has  put  himself  altogether  out  of  the  pale 
of  competition.  We  have  engraved  his  plan  entirely  for  the  sake 
of  pointing  out  some  faults  in  it;  because  it  is  a  maxim  of  ours, 
which  every  day  convinces  us  more  and  more  to  be  founded  on 
(ruth,  that  instruction  in  matters  of  taste  is  more  speedily,  accu- 
rately, and  eflectually,  conveyed  by  pointing  out  errors  in  faulty 
designs,  and  giving  the  reason  why  they  are  errors,  than  by 
merely  presenting  such  as  are  comparatively  faultless.  The 
reason  why  this  is  the  case  may  probably  be,  that  the  evils  re- 
sulting from  error  are  of  a  grosser  kind,  and  require  less  culti- 
vation and  refinement  of  mind  to  be  understood,  than  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  beautiful  expression.  The  design  before  us  {fg.  2. 
in  p.  20,  21.)  has  the  fault  common  to  most  of  those  which  have 
preceded  it,  viz.  want  of  connexion  among  the  groups ;  never- 
theless, this  fault  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  ^.  2.  as  it  is  in  the 
design  fig.  3.  p.  1 73,  1 79.  in  Vol.  Xll.  j  which,  from  the  groups 
being  equally  disposed  in  every  part  of  the  area,  exhibits  a  total 
wont  of  repose  and  effect :  that  is,  every  part  has  equal  claims 
on  the  attention  of  the  spectator;  every  where  there  are  clumps, 
with  spaces  not  materially  different  in  extent  between  them. 
Whereas,  in  the  design  J%.  2.  there  are  large  plain  spaces, 
which  contrast  with  others  where  the  groups  are  close  together ; 
and  OD  which  plain  spaces  the  eye  can  repose  ader  it  has  been 
excited  by  examining  the  groups.  We  give  this  explanation  w  h 
a  view  of  conveying  to  the  young  gardener  on  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  repose  and  effect,  which  he  will  here  see  produced  by 
contrast.     He  will  also  bear  in  mind,  from  what  has  been  else- 
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where  stated,  that  a  whole  is  produced  by  connecting  things 
together,  and  displaying  them  in  clusters  or  groups.  The  ex- 
pression, or  character,  of  these  groups  or  wholes  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  individual  groups,  on  the  mode  of  connecting  them 
together,  on  some  of  them  being  longer  than  others,  Su.  Here, 
then,  are  four  distinct  ideas  for  the  young  gardener  to  treasure  up 
in  his  mind,  and  to  endeavour  to  apply  to  objects  of  art  and 
taste ;  and  more  especially  to  lawns  and  groups,  or  scattered  trees 
and  shrubs  placed  on  them  :  —  1.  Repose,  produced  by  plain 
spaces;  S.  Effect,  produced  by  enriched  places,  contrasted  with 
plain  ones ;  S.  A  whole,  produced  by  the  grouping  or  clustering 
of  objects  t(^ther ;  and,  4.  Expression,  or  character,  produced 
by  the  manner  of  grouping,  and  the  kind  of  objects  grouped. 

In  the  design  of  our  German  correspondent  there  is  a  butt, 
which  has  not  been  committed  in  any  of  the  preceding  ones ; 
that  is,  bringing  the  dug  clumps  adjoining  the  walks  so  close  to 
them,  that  they  can  only  be  separated  by  lines  of  box.  We 
have  observed  that  this  is  a  fault  much  oflener  committed  in 
small  suburban  gardens  by  amateurs,  than  in  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  garden :  we  suppose,  because  the  regular  gardener 
knows  the  difference  between  a  verge  and  an  edging,  wnich  the 
amateur,  probably,  does  not ;  and  that,  to  look  well,  the  verge 
ought  to  be  of  a  sufficient  breadth  to  admit  of  its  being  neatly 
mown  by  the  scythe.  For  this  purpose,  18  in.  or  Sfl.  is  the 
very  narrowest  verge  that  will  ever  be  found  admissible,  even  in 
a  small  garden.  A  narrow  verge  has  a  meagre  effect,  and  gives 
the  idea  of  penury  and  want  of  space,  like  a  narrow  walk  ;  but 
broad  walks  and  broad  verges  convey  ideas  of  ample  space 
and  great  extent.  As  to  introducing  box  edgings,  or  any  other 
nariiow  edgings  of  plants,  where  there  is  a  lawn  like  that  indicated 
in  the  plan  Mfore  us,  the  efiect  would  be  still  worse  than  that 
produced  by  a  narrow  verge ;  not  only  because  it  is  narrower, 
but  from  being  composed  of  a  different  material.  In  short,  box 
edgings  and  turf  verges  should  never  be  used  twelher  in  the 
some  flower-garden ;  because  they  belong  to  two  different  styles 
of  culture,  and,  in  ornamental  gardening,  are  just  as  incongruous 
as  a  mixture  of  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  styles  is  in  architectural 
designs. 

In  j!g.  3.  in  p.  22,  23.,  we  have  shown  a  margin  S  ft.  broad, 
and  have  placed  some  additional  groups  on  the  turf,  so  as, 
by  producing  masses  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  opposed  to  masses 
of  naked  lawn,  something  like  force  of  eflect  might  be  produced, 
arid  at  the  same  time  the  connexion,  intricacy,  and  variety 
among  the  groups  increased,  so  as  to  render  them  more  expres- 
sive and  interesting. 

In  the  design  j%.  4.  in  p.  2G,  27>i  we  have  shown  a 
margin   to  the  walks  6  ft.  in   breadth ;  and  the  area  in  that 
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design  is  laid  out  as  five  distinct  gardens,  forming  one  grand 
American  ground.  One  of  tliese  gardens  (a)  may  be  a  hardy 
heathery ;  the  outer  bed  being  planted  with  the  tall-growing 
kinds,  and  the  two  inner  beds  with  dwarf  sorts ;  the  centre  being 
a  piece  of  water,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  Oxyc6ccus  palu.stris. 
Tile  garden  b  may  be  devoted  to  kalmias ;  c,  to  rhododen- 
drons ;  d,  to  azaleas ;  and  e,  to  miscellaneous  £ricaceiE,  requiring 
peat  earth.  The  central  parts  of  each  of  these  five  gardens  are 
supposed  to  be  on  a  lower  level,  by  nearly  6  fL,  than  the  level  of 
the  walks  and  their  verges,  and  of  the.  turf  between  the  gardens, 
as  indicated  by  the  sectional  line^  The  object  of  lowering  the 
central  part  of  each  garden  is,  to  increase  the  shade  and  moisture 
of  the  central  bed,  and  bring  it  more  under  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tators from  the  walks,  or  turf  spaces,  between  the  beds  gg,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  give  more  eSectually  the  idea  of  a 
whole  to  each  garden. 

Tlie  general  surface  of  the  space  included  by  the  surrounding 
walk  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  open ;  beyond  which,  on  every 
side,  except  behind  the  conservative  wall,  it  is  supposed  to 
rise  gradually,  and  in  an  irregular  manner.  This  rising  surface, 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  seen  from  the  broad  terrace  walk,  may 
be  planted  with  Coutreroe,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  pinetum. 
The  lowest- growing  species  and  varieties  of  Jiiniperus,  ^"bies, 
Stc,  should  be  placed  next  the  walk ;  and  the  taller  ones  behind, 
in  gradual  succession,  and  at  ample  distances  from  one  another, 
so  as  to  form  an  amphitheatre  of  perpetual  verdure,  with  ample 
glades  of  smooth  lawn  between  the  trees,  so  as  to  admit  the  eye 
far  up  the  acclivity.  In  all  hilly  countries,  there  are  frequent 
opportunities  of  forming  such  a  garden  in  bottoms,  and  sur-  * 
rounding  it  by  a  pinetum  planted  on  rising  grounds :  but,  even  on 
a  perfectly  flat  surfece,  much  might  be  done  in  this  way,  provided 
that  surface  admitted  of  thorough  drainage.  If  the  general  sur- 
face of  the  garden  were  hollowed  out  S  ft.,  and  the  interior  part 
2  ft.  more,  uiis  would  give  a  quantity  of  soil  sufficient  to  raise  a 
gradually  sloping  bank  on  three  sides,  5  ft.  or  6  II.  in  height  at 
the  most  distant  part;  which,  when  planted,  would  appear  so 
much  above  the  eye,  as  to  have  a  very  grand  effect,  especially  if 
the  bank  were  terminated  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  idea  of 
continuation  behind  the  conservative  wall.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
however,  should  ever  be  attempted,  except  on  soil  which  is 
naturally  dry  and  good.  In  Kent,  almost  every  where,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Surrey,  there  nre  admirable  situations  for  gardens 
and  pinetums  of  this  description,  both  on  hilly  surfaces  anil  flat 
ones. 

To  those  who  prefer  a  rosarium  to  an  American  garden, 
nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  devote  these  five  gardens  to  five 
sections  of  the  genus  Bbsa :  for  example,  one  to  China  roses,  one 
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to  moss  roses,  one  to  French  roses,  one  to  Scotch  roses,  and 
one  to  mixed  roses ,-  the  outer  bed  in  each  garden  being  planted 
with  standards  or  climbers,  or  both,  of  the  Kind  of  rose  planted 
within. 


Art.  V,  Notice  of  the  principal  Pinetumt  and  CoUeetioni  of  AhU- 
tina  i»  France.  Drawn  up  from  ConamuDications  of  various 
Correepondeats. 

Thx  nuinber  of  what  ma^  be  strictly  called  Finetumi  in  France  (that  ii  Ut  my, 
of  complete  or  very  eiteuuTe  ooUectiona  of  inaes  and  fin,  and  eapecbJIj  of  col- 
lections that  are  property  named)  does  not  aoMHint  to  more  than  three.  These 
are,  that  of  M.  Itoj  of  Bordeaux  (a  few  leagues  frmn  that  town) ;  that  of  the  late 
I>uiiioDtiIeCourset,at  CouneCuear  Baincr,  about  four  leagues  (romBoulogne- 
sur-Mer ;  and  that  of  Madaine  AdansoD  at  Baleine,  near  Moulini,  departmeat  of 
Allier.  The  collection  of  M.  Vilinorin  at  Barrea,  although,  perhaps  one  of 
the  moat  interesting  in  b  sdentific  and  arboricultural  point  of  view,  which 
exiita  in  France,  or  even  in  Europe,  ia  not  a  true  pinetum ;  H.  Vilmorio  not 
tieing  so  anxious  to  forra  a  complete  collectian,  as  to  have  the  means  of 
studying  thoroughly  the  useful  kinds  of  pines  and  firs,  by  a  comparisoii  of  thdr 


There  are  a  number  of  interesting  amateur  collections,  bcMdea  others 
which  may  be  termed  experimental  forests  {JorettHret  exprrimestaUt),  con- 
taining fre<]uently  only  a  small  number  of  species,  but  yet  of  great  importance 
in  a  scientific  pomt  of  view.  Of  this  kind  is  the  collectiou  of  M.  Delaraarre, 
at  Harcourt,  in  Normandy  (department  of  the  Eore),  near  Bdonne,  on  (he 
road  from  Pahs  to  Caen.  The  collection  of  M.  Delamarre  was  bequeathed 
by  him  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  which  has  conunitted  the 
management  of  it  to  M.  Michaux,  conjointly  with  a  commission  of  which 
M.  Vilmorin  is  a  member.  The  plantations,  which  contain  upwards  of  100 
acres,  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  i^nus  i^nister  and  F.  Eylvestris; 
and  they  may  be  considered  of  some  importance,  as  it  was  from  them  that 
M.  Delamarre  derived  all  the  practical  views  which  be  has  published  in  his 
work  entitled  Hitlorique  de  la  CreaHoa  iCutu  RicAene  MitSonaiit  par  la  Cut- 
Ivre  del  Paul  Pans,  18S7.  The  Agricultural  Society  intend  to  establisii  a 
true  pinetum  on  these  grounds  next  year;  so  that,  in  the  end,  the  name  of 
Harcourt  will  become  cekbreted  for  pines  and  firs.  Other  very  interesting 
plantations  are  those  in  which  only  one  species  is  cultivated :  for  exsiniple,  the 

[ilantations  of  P.  Larlcio,  by  the  Count  Lemarrois,  near  Cotitances  ;  those  of 
arch,  by  the  Count  de  Rambuleau,  prefect  of  the  Seine,  in  the  Cote  d'Or, 
at  some  leagues'  distance  from  Autun. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  a  synoptical  view  of  the  pinetums  and 
collections  of  jjbi^tinse  in  France:  — 

1.  True  Phielunu  (Coiieetioni  botamquet), —  Madame  Agla£  Adanson,  at 
Balenic,  near  Moulins,  Allier  ;  Dumont  de  Coursct,  at  Coiirset,  near  Samer, 
Pa«  de  Calais ;  M.  Ivoy,  at  Bordeaux. 

S.  BotatactU  yoTciti  (_SolamgtieJi>reMii?re). — M.  Vilmorin,  at  Barres,  near 
Nogcnt  sur  Vemisson,  Loiret. 

3.  Amateur  ColteclioiU  leu  complete  than  the  PinelKm. — Count  de  Mont< 
bron,  at.  Chatellerault;  Baron  de  Tschoudi,  at  Metz;  Viscount  H^ricart  de 
Thury,  iu  the  environs  of  Paris;  M.  Boh^,  near  Cbtlieauneuf,  Haute  Loire; 
M.  De  Lorgeril,  at  Baumanoir,  near  Rennes ;  Marquis  de  la  Boessi^e,  at 
Malleville,  near  Ploermel  {  Boron  de  Morogues,  at  La  Source,  near  Orleans ; 
U  Mallet  De  Chilly,  at   Sologne,  near  Orleans  i  M.  De  la  tiirauiUtre,  So- 
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logne,  near  BloU;  M.  Macarcl,  near  (lien  ;  M.  Doublet,  Bt  Bpinal;  Viscount 
de  Coiiiral,  and  Count  de  Burnonville,  in  the  environs  of  Paris;  Count  de 
Tristan,  at  Orleans.  The  late  M.  De  Courton,  near  St.  Briene ;  the  late 
Du  Hamd  dii  Monceau,  at  DenainTillien,  at  Monceau,and  at  Vrigny,  oear 
Pithiviera;  and  of  M.  Dc  Malesherbes,  at  Malesherbes. 

4.  Experimeiilai  Planlatiotu  (Plantaiio/u  (non  plai  Collrcliolu)  JbrcitKret 
emirimenla/a. — H.  Delamarre, at  Harcourt;  M.  Marcellin  V^tillard,  at  Mans; 
M.  B^rard,  sen.,  at  Mans;  M.  Bataille  de  Mandelat,  at  Autuii;  M.  Doulcet, 
La  Faj,  near  Aubignyj  and  the  Koveminent  plantations  in  the  forests  of 
Foctainebleau,  Compifgne,  and  Villera  Cotterets,  and  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne. 

5.  Plantaliotu  of  parSatlar  Specie: — ^nus  Larfcio,  by  M.  Le  Hoy,  at  Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer ;  and  the  Count  Lemarrois.  P.  tylviauis,  by  the  Viscount 
Ruinard  de  firimour  at  Rheims  ;  and  nianr  others  in  Chamnagne.  Lkvix 
europm'a,  by  the  Count  de  Rambuteau.  iacea  pectin&ta,  by  H.  De  Cande< 
coste,  at  Laij^le  ;  besides  many  other  plantations  in  Normandy. 

In  the  foregoing  statement,  no  notice  is  talcen  of  the  Plana  Pioister,  which 
is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Heine  and  in  the  Landes  de  Bordeaux  ; 
of  P.  sylv^tris,  the  seeds  of  which  are  now  be^nning  to  be  sown  in  many  of 
the  finer  parts  of  the  Maine,  In  Solwne  on  Sdne,  there  are  already  ex- 
teostre  plaJitations,  especially  of  P.  /'inister,  and  a  few  of  P.  sylv^tris.  In 
Champagne,  also,  there  are  a  good  many  plantations  of  P.  sylvtatris.  In  the 
south,  there  are  a  few  isolated  plantations  of  P.  Pfnea,  and  some  forests 
containing  trees  of  P.  halep^nsis,  which  is  cultivated  for  its  wood,  as  well 
wt  for  its  resinous  products.  There  arc  also  the  natural  forests  of  the  Vosges, 
Haguenau,  Jura,  the  Alps,  tfa«  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne. — 
PariM,  1837. 

la  Belpunt,  tltere  is  a  pinetum  belonging  to  Baron  de  Serret,  near  Bruges, 
of  which  we  hope  that  gentleman  will  enable  us  to  ^ve  some  account  in  an 
earl;  number. 


Art.  VJ.  j4  tabular  Vien  ofthe  Speciet  ofAbiAina  conlained  in  the 
principal  Pinetum*  and  CoUecliont  qf  hhi^lina  in  Great  Britain, 
and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Trk  names  ofthe  pinetums  are  arranged,  as  Dearly  as  could  be  ascertained, 
in  (he  order  in  which  they  were  commenced ;  and  the  species  and  varieties 
in  the  order  ui  which  they  are  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcian.  The 
existence  of  a  species  or  variety  in  any  pinetum  is  indicated  by  its  hdght  in 
feet,  according  to  measurements  sent  us  in  1637 ;  but,  when  the  height  is  not 
exactly  known,  the  existence  of  a  species  or  variety  in  an^  pinetum  or  co'lcc- 
tion  is  indicated  by  a  cross,  thus  + .  When  the  species  or  variety  is  of 
doubtful  existence  in  any  collectiou,  a  point  of  interrogation  is  used ;  and 
when  it  is  wanting,  a  cipher  is  introduced.  A  number  of  varieties  are  omitted, 
as  being  of  little  consequence,  or  as  only  occurring  in  one  or  two  of  the 
pinetuma. 

The  dales  assigned  for  the  commencement  of  these  arboretams  may  not  in 
every  instance  be  correct,  but  one  object  oF  this  tabular  view  is  to  direct 
attention  to  these  dates,  in  order  that  we  may  make  them  perfectly  coirecc 


when  we  republish  Ae  tables  in  the  Ai^oretam  Brilamucum. 

The  finest  pinetum  in  England  for  large  trees,  and  also  one  ofthe  m 
complete  in  r^ard  to  species,  is  that  at  Dropmore  i  but,  if  we  include 
T^xacea;  and  Cupr^sume  in  the  idea  of  a  [>inetum,  then  bv  far  the  most 
complete  collection  of  Conlfera  in  Great  Britain  ig  that  at  Elvaaton  Castle, 
a  list  of  the  species  and  varieties  in  which  we  shall  give  in  our  next 
Ktunber. 
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S2  Propagation  63/  Extemion, 

Beiide*  the  piDBtumB  and  collections  ahown  in  the  oboTC  Ububir  view,  there 
•re  others  which  irould  have  been  included  in  it,  had  there  been  room;  Mtd 
a  number  of  collections,  more  or  less  complete,  which  deserre  to  be  reowded, 
M  iiluBtrative  of  the  pretent  tute  for  the  culture  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe. 
All  of  these  that  we  hare  been  able  to  recollect  at  the  moment  are  included 
in  the  following  paragrajihB  :  — 

In  England,  besidea  the  pinetums  noticed  in  the  tabular  Tieir,  there  are 
collection!  at  Sron  and  Whitton  Park,  Middleaei ;  Pain's  Hill  and  Clnre- 
Diont,  Surrey ;  Hedleaf  and  Deepdene,  Kent ;  Bayfivdbury,  Hertfbrdihire ; 
White  Knight!  aod  Bew  Wood.  Berktbire ;  Wardour  Caatlo  and  Borton 
House,  Wiltshire;  Bicton,  Devonshire;  Oroome,  Warwidthiie ;  Trentaant, 
StaSbi^shire ;  Carlton  Hall,  Durhero. 

Tlie  ETiglUA  NuTteriet  which  posseas  the  beat  collectioiw  are  tboae  of 
Messn.  L^digea,  Hackney;  Meura.  Wbitleyand  Otbora,  Fulham;  HeasTs, 
Lee,  lUromerunith ;  Messrs,  BrowD,  Slou^;  and  Mr.  Donald,  Ooldwotth. 
The  best  aasortment  of  pine  and  Gr  aeeds  for  tale  is  kq>t  by  Hr.  Charlwood, 
London. 

In  Scotland,  the  best  collection*  not  included  in  the  tabular  view  are  :  at 
Kew  Poiso,  Peebles-efaire  i  Oxenfbrd  Castle,  and  Hopetoun  House,  near 
Edinburgh ;  and  Melhven  Castle,  Perthshire. 

TAe  Scotch  Nurimet  which  contain  the  best  collections  are  those  of 
Messrs.  Cunninghani  and  Messrs.  Lawson,  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  Tumbull  end 
Dickson,  Perth  ;  and  Mr.  Roy,  Aberdeen.  The  best  collection  of  pine  and 
fir  seeds  is  kept  by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Bdintnirgh. 

In  France,  there  are  various  coUectioos,  which  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 

The  principal  nurseries  in  Prance  which  contain  collections  of  pines  and 
firs  are,  those  of  H.  Ccls,  M.  Godefroy,  and  M.  Soulange-Bodin,  at  or  near 
Paris  i  and  that  of  Messrs.  Beumann  at  Bollw^ller.  The  seedsman  who  keeps 
the  most  extenrive  collection  of  pine  and  fir  seede  is  M.  Vilmorin,  Paris, 

In  Be^nrm,  the  collection  of  toe  Baron  de  Serret,  at  Brugen. 

In  Germany,  the  principa!  collections,  next  to  that  in  the  Botanic  Oorden 
Beriin  are ;  at  Worliti,  in  Saxony ;  at  Harbcke,  in  Hanover ;  at  Briick  on  the 
Leytha,  near  Vienna;  in  the  University  Botanic  Garden,  Vienna;  and  m 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Gdttiagen.  The  nursery  in  Oennnny  in  which  there 
is  the  most  complete  collection  is  that  of  Messrs.  Booth,  Hamhur;g,  who 
also  keep  the  best  assortment  of  pine  and  fir  seeds. 

la  Statia,  there  are  collections  in  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  in  the  Ooveroment  Garden  at  NUcitka,  in  the  Crimea, 

in  Denmark,  there  is  a  collecticm  in  the    Royal    Gardens,   Roseoburg, 


Copenhagen, 
In  Saxden,  i 


,  a  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Lund. 
In  Ilafy,  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  MoQia,  near  Milan. 


Art.  VII.     Oh  propagating  Treet  and  Shrubs  by  Exlension. 
Fy  C.  B. 

All  persons  connet^ted  with  hor^culture  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  propagating  or  growing  plants  by  extension ;  and 
all  ore  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  difTerent  methods  of 
doing  so,  viz,  grafting,  inarching,  budding,  layering,  and  increas- 
ing by  cuttings :  yet,  were  it  to  be  asked  why  any  of  the  above 
methods  is  adopted  tn  preference  to  another,  with  regard  to 
any  particular  plant,  the  only  reply  would  be,  that  this  usage 
was  found  to  answer  best     It  is  known  from  experience  that 
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plants  of  the  same  genera  require  different  modes  to  propagate 
them  successfully ;  as  in  i%pulos,  some  are  increased  by  cut- 
tings, and  others  by  layers ;  and,  though  they  will  all  grow  by 
layers,  they  will  not  all  take  freely  by  cuttings ;  plants  belonging 
to  the  genns  P^rus  are  generally  grafted  ;  and  those  belonging 
to  the  genus  ^runus  are  generally  budded,  and  so  forth.  I 
would  wish  to  know  if  there  is  any  thing  discernible  in  the  struc- 
ture of  plants,  whereby  it  might  be  ascertained,  on  examinmg 
them,  which  mode  of  treatment  they  would  most  willingly  yield 
to.  That  of  growing  by  cuttingsis  themostsimpleway;  and,ifit 
followed  that,  in  every  case,  as  in  P6pu]uB,  layering  was  only  a 
surer  mode,  then  we  might  suppose  that,  as  layering  was  superior 
to  cuttings,  so  grafting  was  superior  to  layering,  buddings  superior 
to  grafting,  and  inarching  superior  to  the  whole ;  and,  hence,  we 
might  conclude,  that  inarching  was  the  only  true  method,  and 
all  the  others  but  used  for  dispatch  or  convwience.  But  it  so 
happens  that  some  plants  may  be  grown  or  increased  by  one 
of  the  specified  modes,  and  not  by  any  of  the  others;  and 
from  this  it  appears  that  each  method  is  primitive  in  itself,  and 
that  either  may  be  the  best  with  regard  to  particular  plants.  Is 
it  not  probable  that  there  may  be  something  in  the  structure  of 
the  pores,  pith,  bark,  or  buds,  by  which  It  might  be  discovered, 
at  first  sight  of  a  plant,  which  of  the  above  operations  would 
be  best  adapted  to  it  ?  Such  a  discovery  would  remove  what 
is  at  present  a  great  inconvenience ;  as  things  now  stand,  the 
only  recourse  with  a  new  plant  is  to  try  it  first  one  way,  and  then 
another,  and  thus  find  out  the  method  at  the  expense  of  two  or 
three  years'  lost  time;  and  often,  from  not  knowing  the  proper 
method  at  first,  losing  the  plants  altogether. 

Should  you  be  inclined  to  enter  on  this  subject,  the  corre- 
spondence may  be  continued. 

Edinburgh^  Nod.  S.  1637. 

CWe  think  the  subject  a  very  interesting  one,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  from  our  correspondent  upon  it  again.  —  Cond.'] 


Art.  VIII.     CurtorvRemarkt  on  ornamental  Planting. 
ByR.  Glsndimhimo. 

As  tlie  season  is  now  arrived  when  improvements  by  planUng 
are  carried  on  either  in  newly  laid  grounds,  or  in  the  improve- 
tnents  making  to  old  ones,  I  have  been,induced  to  send  you  the 
following  remarks  on  the  subject  From  experience,  I  can  say, 
and  truly,  that  there  is  no  department  of  rural  improvement  gene- 
rally so  injudiciously  executed  as  this,  which  frequently  arises  from 
a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  arrangement  of  the  different  trees  and 
shrubs  chosen  for  this  purpose,  arising  from  ignorance  of  the 
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iotrca  ancl  sizes  wblcb  they  will  ullimately  attaia.  The  selec- 
tion, also,  very  oAen  betrays  little  forethought  or  reflection;  and, 
consequently,  the  kinds  planted  are  seldom  in  keeping  with  their 
distribution. 

When  trees  and  shrubs  are  disposed  bs  appendages  to  houses, 
simply  for  ornament,  they  may  include  an  endless,  yet  pleasing, 
variety;  more  so,  indeed,  than  if  their  appropriation  were  for 
screens,  or  shelter,  or  for  picturesoue  effect.  In  either  or  in 
every  case,  a  more  extensive  and  judicious  choice  might  be  made 
than  that  which  we  usually  see,  and  much  improvement  might 
be  effected  in  tbejr  distribution. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  show  what  mi^t  be  accom- 
plished, in  a  given  space,  by  the  employment  of  a  great  number 
of  species,  having  already  done  so  in  another  article ;  but  I  only 
now  mean  to  draw  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  this  subject 
and  append  a  few  cursory  observations.  In  these  assemblages 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  an  obvious  error  is  the  prevalence  of  one  or 
two  kinds  only :  this  ought  never  to  be,  unless  it  were  intended 
to  produce  such  an  aggregation  for  some  specific  object,  and 
that  object  were  so  self-apparent^  that  no  confusion  might  arise 
in  the  mind  of  any  person  accustomed  to  recognise  order  and 
taste,  prevailing  in  such  performances.  To  such  a  person,  it 
will  also  be  obviously  conspicuous  that,  in  the  allocation  of  kinds 
in  these  shrubberies,  little  interest  has  been  taken,  or  knowledge 
displayed,  as  to  the  form  which  the  plnnts  will  assume  at  an  ad' 
vanced  period  of  their  growth.  In  the  arrangement  of  such 
plantations,  a  paramount  consideration  should  be,  the  form,  as 
well  as  the  size,  that  the  plants  will  ultimately  present;  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  place  them  at  distances  sufficient  to 
permit  them  at  a  future  day  to  display  their  several  characters ; 
at  which  time,  also,  they  should  group  together  in  an  interesting 
and  artist-like  manner,  which  alone  can  be  accomplished  by  a 
well-matured  plan  of  previous  arrangement.  When  such  a  sys- 
tem of  planting  is  pursued,  the  shrubbery,  in  its  earlier  years, 
will  present  a  rather  meagre  appearance ;  and,  to  overcome  this 
defect,  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  up  the  intermediate  spaces  with 
plants  which  will  at  once  give  gi-eater  density  and  shelter.  The 
best  shrub  I  know  for  this  purpose  is  the  common  laurel ;  and 
the  next  best,  the  common  kinds  of  rhododendron,  which  can 
now  be  purchased  at  a  ver)'  reasonable  rate  by  the  bundretl. 
Both  the  laurel  and  the  rhododendron  are  easily  transplanted, 
and  they  are  not  liable  to  be  eaten  by  hares  and  rabbits,  if  after- 
wards removed  to  a  wilder  situation,  where  they  may  serve  for 
ornament,  or  as  a  shelter  for  game. 

When  trees  are  introduced  into  such  plantations,  they  will, 
of  course,  generally  be  kept  in  the  background;  altliough  some- 
times, for  particular  reasons,  they  will  take  a  more  prominent 
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position  in  the  assemblage.  Upright  and  conical-shaped  trees 
will  often  be  required  as  accompaniments  to  Grecian  buildings ; 
and  there  is  none  so  desirable,  from  its  erect  form,  for  thb  pur- 
pose, as  ihe  new  Lucombe  oak,  which  is  highly  ornamental,  and 
at  the  same  time,  from  its  rapid  growth,  is,  besides,  valuable  as  a 
timber  tree.  To  break  the  round-headed  and  lumpisb  character 
which  a  great  many  shrubs  assume,  I  would  strongly  insist  on 
the  judicious  introduction  of  the  upright  cypress,  and  the  Irish 
yew:  either,  when  placed  behind  somedwarf  round-headed  shrubs, 
or  boldly  taking  a  leading  and  prominent  position  as  advance- 
guard,  will  have  an  admirable  e&ct;  the  latter  (the  Irish  yew) 
more  particularly,  from  its  dark-green  dense  foliage.  Pleasing 
variety  will  be  produced  by  drooping  evergreens;  Jiintperus  re- 
p^nda  and  reclirva  will  effect  this.  The  escallonias,  ribeses, 
and  berberises  will  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  shrubbery; 
and  the  two  following  favourites  ought  not  to  be  fbigolten : 
^c^a  deatbata,  for  the  extreme  el^nce  of  its  foliage ;  and 
Cassinia  rosmarinif&lia  [  ?  leptoph^Ua  R.  Br.J  for  its  abundance 
of  white  blossoms,  which  are  powerfully  scented  like  the  haw- 
thorn; and  I  find  it  hardy.  For  rare  and  valuable  plants,  the 
pines  and  araucarias  should  have  a  place.  To  a  mind  imbued 
with  any  feeling  on  this  subject,  the  Coniferie  alone  will  afford 
much  food  for  pleasing  reflection. 

Tliese  cursory  hints  are  unnecessary  to  those  of  your  readers 
who  have  studied  this  subject ;  but  to  the  uninitiated  they  may 
be  acceptable ;  and  if  so,  I  shall  be  amply  compensated  lor  the 
time  they  have  occupied  in  committing  them  to  paper. 

Biaon  GardettSy  Nov,  183V. 

[In  addition  to  the  remarks  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  we  would  re- 
mind our  readers  of  what  we  have  said  in  the  preceding  Volume 
CD  the  necessity  of  planting  all  trees  and  shrubs  of  any  size  on  a 
raised  knoll,  or  protuberance,  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the 
depth  to  which  the  soil  has  been  trenched ;  or,  if  the  soil  has  not 
been  dug  or  trenched,  according  to  the  depth  to  which  the  pit  in 
which  the  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  planted  is  dug.  The  object  is^ 
to  keep  the  collar  of  the  stem  above  the  surfece  of  the  soil,  so  tha^ 
when  the  ground  is  finally  settled,  it  may  stand  upon  a  knoll,  or 
little  hill,  at  least  an  inch  or  two  above  the  surrounding  surface ; 
and  thus  the  stem  will  rise  from  its  roots  like  a  column  from  its 
base,  instead  of  the  stem  appearing  like  a  post  which  had  been 
driven  into  the  ground.  This  is  a  point  of  very  great  im- 
portance for  the  health  and  effect  of  the  plant,  and  one  which 
has  hitherto  been  scarcely  ever  attended  to.  —  ContW] 
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Avr.  IX>  Descriptive  LitI  of  Varietiet  of  Chryidnthemum  originated 
in  the  Itland  qfjeriei/,  ana  now  in  Flower  in  the  Vaushait Nurtery, 
By  Meun.  Chandlek  aad  Sons. 

Ha  viNQ  been  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  these  flowers,  and 
the  superiority  of  many  of  them  to  the  old  Chinese  varieties,  when 
we  called  at  the  Vauxnall  Nursery  in  November  last,  we  applied 
to  Messrs.  Chandler  for  a  descriptive  list,  which  they  kindly  sent 
us  as  below.  The  splendid  display  made  by  these  flowers,  and 
the  length  of  time  which  they  continue  in  bloom,  added  to  the 
great  fecility  and  economy  of  their  culture,  recommend  them  to 
every  person  who  has  a  garden,  whether  small  or  large.  They 
are  particularly  well  adapted  for  covering  the  dwarf  walls  which 
separate  the  front  gardens  of  street  ana  suburban  houses.  In 
such  situations,  they  have  a  splendid  appearance,  keeping  the 
vail  covered  with  flowers  till  they  are  destroyed  by  frost  At 
such  a  season,  flowers,  in  all  gardens,  are  particulsrnr  desirable; 
but  they  are  more  so  in  the  small  gardens  of  towns,  than  in  large 
gardens  in  the  country ;  because,  while  the  latter  have  abun- 
dance  of  evergreens  and  general  scenery  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  flowers  in  autumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter,  the 
former,  when  they  are  without  flowers,  are,  in  a  great  measure, 
destitute  of  beauty. 

No  plant  is  more  easily  propagated  than  the  chrysanthemum, 
or  requires  less  care  in  its  culture ;  and,  in  regard  Co  temperature, 
it  only  requires  placing  under  glass  a  short  time  before  it  comes 
into  flower,  or  training  against  a  wall. 

"  Ih  the  following  list,  e.  indicates  early  flowering,  and  l.  late 
flowering. 

Queen.  Lieht  rone  ;  flowers  double,  a  IJKle  quilled.    B. 

Marquess,  Pde  rose  ;  flowera  double,  and  in  cluiten.    a. 

Triumphant.  Fink  Mid  buff;  flowera  large,    b. 

Bicolor.  White  and  yellow  ;  flowers  Bmall,  rerj  double  j  dwarf,    b. 

Cbancellor.  White  and  pink  ;  flowera  hige,  quilled  and  incurved,    l. 

Fomoaum.  White,  with  lemon-coloured  centre  ;  incurved,     b. 

Lilddum.  White  ;  incurved ;  flowers  in  dusters,     b. 

Enchautres*.  Creamy  white  ;  flowers  large  and  incurved,     i.. 

Spectibile.  White  ;  flowers  lai^  and  quilled.     B. 

Oen.  White,  with  pink  tips.    b. 

Vesta.  White  ;  flowers  round,  with  cupped  petals.     K. 

Harchionesi.  White ;  flowera  large,     b. 

Coronet.  White  ;  flowera  round  and  in  cluiten.    b. 

ImperiaL  French  white  ;  flowers  large,  incurved,     b. 

Eminent.  Lieht  pink  ;  incurved,    l. 

Compftctum.  White  ;  flowers  small,  very  double,     l. 

Goliath.  Yellowbb  white ;  flowers  ver;  '^TS^  incurved,    b. 

Conspicuum.  CrioiBon  ;  flowers  very  large,  semidouble.     e. 

Insfgne.  Pink  and  red  ;  flowers  in  clustere.    s. 

Magnet.  Yellow  ;  flowers  rather  small,  little  quilled,     b. 

Elegana.  Lilac  i  flowers  rather  small,  yery  regular,    i.. 
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Surprise.  Papei^white ;  flowers  large.    B. 

InTindUe.  Cresmj  white  ,'  flowera  large  and  reflexed.    l. 

HiribUe.  White,  with  buff  tint ;  flowers  nther  small ;  dwarf. 

Diadem.  White  ;  flowers  quilled,     b. 

Fersptcnum.  Pink  -,  flowers  quilled  and  larger    L. 

Angelina.  Straw-colour  t  quilled,     l. 

RcmliDd.  Fink  ;  quilled,    b. 

Calypso.  Daik  rose  ;  flowers  small.     B. 

Defiance.  Silverj  white ;  flowers  quilled,  incurred,     l. 

Dec&ra.  Rose  ;  flowers  large,     b. 

Virginia.  White  ;  flowers  finely  quilled.    B. 

Flav^Bcens.  Lemon-colour  ;  flowers  small,  in  clusters,     b. 

Eclipse.  Paper-white  ;  flowers  incurred,     l. 

Adonis.  I^nk  ;  flowers  in  clusters,  a  little  quilled,     b. 

Pnlchfnimum.  Rose,  with  white  tips  ;  very  double.    L. 

VictoiT.  White  ;  reflexed  flat  petals,  large  dwarf,     k 

"-■"■—'  Rosy-white  ;  flowers  very  double,  dwarf. 

Pint  and  bufi';  flowers  in  clusters,    b. 

Light  pink  ;  flowers  twisted  and  in  clusters.    E. 

Paper  white  ;  flowers  large,  flat  petals,    l, 

Flesb-colour  ;  large  flat  petals,    b. 

r^nk  ;  flowers  large,  taaseled.     l. 

Hero.  ^  ™  ,  _ 

Elmium. 

Aurintiam.  Orange ;  quilled. 

Rival.  Li^ht  rose  ;  flowers  incurved,  Mmidouble.    l. 

Adventure.  Brwfat  yellow;  flowers  laige.    b. 

Sulphilreum.  Pale  yellow  ;  flowers  ia  clusters,     b. 

Penelope.  Suff;  flowers  round,  semidouble.    b. 

Venus.  Lieht  rose  ;  red  eye,  flowers  small,    b. 

Diana.  Wbite  ;  quilled,    i.. 

Conqueror.  French  white  i  flowers  large,  flat  petals,     e. 

King,  Pale  rose  ;  flowers  la^,  incurred.    L. 

StriStum.^  Light  rose  and  red-stnped.     l. 

Chamfuon.  Lemon-colour ;  flowers  large,  reflexed,     l. 

Countess.  Creamy  white  ;  flowers  large,  semidouble.     L. 

Orandinimum.  White ;  incurved.     L. 

Perfection.  Lilac  ;  flowers  large,  iacurved.     l. 

Aurora.  Purple  ;  flowers  large  and  quilled,     l. 

"  We  have  many  more  seedlings  yet  to  bloom,  but  shall  not 
be  able  to  decide  upon  their  merits  till  next  season. 
•'  Vauihall,  Dec.  5.  18S7." 


Celesttal. 
Clsipatra, 

Glray. 
(ir&ndis. 


Art.  X.     On  forcing  Cherries.     By  W.  Lawrbmcb,  Gardener  to 
the  Rev.  Tlieophilus  Williams,  Heodon  Rectory. 

No  kind  of  fruit  can  be  forced  at  less  expense,  and  in  a 
shorter  time,  than  the  cherry  j  and  yet,  if  we  look  round  the 
forcing  gardens  of  our  nobility  and  gentry,  we  shall  find  cherry- 
houses  of  rare  occurrence.  There  does  not  even  seem  to  be  a 
public  demand  for  forced  cherries ;  for  the  late  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Vauxball,  after  forcing  cherries  for  several  years,  at  last  gave 
up  the  practice,  and  turned  bis  cherry  houses  into  vineries. 
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The  art  of  forcing  cherries  is,  however,  carried  on  with  great 
spirit  in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  at  Hampton  Court; 
and,  as  I  was  some  time  under  Mr.  Padley,  at  the  latter  place,  I 
propose  to  lay  before  your  readers  some  account  of  his  practice. 

Forced  cherries  can  be  produced  at  an  earlier  season  thao 
any  other  stone  fruit,  and  also  in  a  shorter  time.  The  very 
earliest  crops  forced  at  Hampton  Court  were  ripened  within 
three  months  from  the  time  of  commencing  fires  in  the  early 
houses  I  and  the  latest  successional  crop  was  generally  ripened 
in  eight  weeks  from  the  time  of  applying  artificial  heat  to  the 
late  houses.  When  a  regular  supply  of  this  fruit  is  required 
for  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  ripened  in  a  forcing- 
house  (which  Is  about  the  middle  of  March),  till  it  ripens  on 
the  open  walls,  it  is  necessary  either  to  have  four  forcing-houses, 
or  to  hare  two  bouses  and  a  large  stock  of  plants  in  pots.  The 
trees  in  pots  answer  much  better  for  early  forcing,  than  those 
planted  in  the  ground ;  because  the  entire  plant  is  then  under 
the  command  ofthe  forcer,  and  it  can  be  excited  into  vegetation 
much  more  effectually  than  if  its  roots  were  in  the  cold  sol), 
and  only  its  head  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  warmth  of  the 
house.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  strawberries  and 
other  articles  may  be  forced  in  the  same  house  as  cherries. 

Construction  of  the  Houses. — These  may  be  SO  ft.  long,  14  ft. 
wide,  12  ft.  high  at  the  back,  and  7  ft.  high  in  front.  The  ends 
should  be  of  glass,  and  both  ends  and  front  should  be  placed  on 
brick  walk  2  ft.  high,  supported  by  arches.  The  front  sashes 
may  either  be  hung  on  hinges  at  the  tops,  or  at  the  sides,  to 
open  outwards;  or  they  may  be  made  to  slide  in  grooves.  The 
roof  sashes  should  be  in  two  lengths :  the  lower  one  to  pull  up« 
and  the  upper  one  to  let  down.  As  cherries  require  a  great 
deal  of  air,  and  this  often  during  wet  weather,  above  the  upper 
Bashes  there  should  be  a  projecting  flashing  of  lead,  to  exclude 
the  rain  when  the  sashes  are  let  down  an  inch  or  two.  The 
houses  at  Hampton  Court,  when  I  was  there,  were  heated  by 
smoke  flues ;  but  the  new  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  is, 
without  doubt,  a  preferable  mode. 

Kinds  <if  Cherries  for  forcing,  polling  Plants,  ire- — The  May 
duke  is  decidedly  the  best  cherry  for  forcing.  The  morello 
forces  well,  but  requires  more  time  to  bring  it  to  maturity ;  and, 
though  it  looks  well  in  the  dessert,  is  not  so  agreeable  to  eat. 
The  plants  for  potting  should  have  been  three  or  four  years 
grafted,  and  should  be  such  as  are  well  furnished  with  blossom 
buds.  The  soil  used  in  potting  may  be  loam,  such  as  that  in 
which  melons  are  grown ;  to  which  one  fifth  part  of  thoroughly 
rotten  dung  may  be  added.  Trees  will  do  very  well  for  forcing 
that  have  been  forced  before,  provided  they  have  been  properly 
taken  core  of,  and  are  well  furnished  with  buds.     The  season  for 
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potting  b  September  and  October,  or  any  time  before  forcing ; 
but  the  trees  will  do  quite  well  for  late  forcing  if  they  are  not 
taken  up  and  potted  till  they  are  just  about  to  be  put  into  the 
house.  After  potting;,  before  setting  the  trees  in  the  house,  it  is 
necessary  to  watch  the  operations  of  the  sparrows,  which  are 
very  apt  to  pick  off  the  buds  of  cherries  in  the  winter  season, 
probably  in  search  of  the  eggs  or  larvae  of  insects.  If  the  trees 
potted  are  standards,  they  may  be  set  on  the  ground,  or  on  a 
low  stage ;  and,  if  they  are  dwarfs,  upon  a  higher  stage,  so  as,  in 
either  case,  to  bring  their  heads  within  18  in.  of  the  glass.  They 
may  be  set  so  close  together  as  that  their  heads  may  be  within 
a  few  inches  of  touching  each  other. 

Time  of  commencing  to  force.  —  For  the  first  crop,  Mr.  Padley 
generally  shut  up  the  house,  and  began  lighting  tires,  about  the 
the  middle  of  December.  The  thermometer,  for  the  first  fort- 
nighty  was  kept  at  about  60°  during  the  day,  and  50^  during  the 
night ;  syringing  the  trees  morning  and  evening  with  water  that 
had  stood  some  days  in  the  house,  and  keeping  constantly  one 
or  two  of  the  sashes  open  a  few  inches  at  the  end  of  the  nouss 
next  the  fire,  in  order  to  moderate  the  temperature  there.  The 
second  fortnight,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  rise  to  60*^  during  the 
night,  and  to  70°  during  sunshine,  as  before.  The  trees  in  pots 
should  be  watered,  when  they  require  it,  at  the  root ;  but,  for 
any  that  may  be  planted  in  the  ground,  the  watering  over  head 
will  be  sufficient.  When  the  trees  come  into  bloom,  the  tem- 
perature must  be  lowered  to  jO°  or  even  lower,  both  by  night 
and  day,  except  during  sunshine,  when  the  heat  may  be  allowed 
to  rise  a  few  degrees  higher.  During  all  this  time,  air  must  be 
admitted  more  or  less,  both  during  mild  nights  and  by  day ;  but 
especially  in  the  daytime  and  during  sunshine.  When  fine 
wheather  prevails  at  the  time  the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom, 
a  comparatively  greater  heat  is  required  at  night  than  during 
the  day ;  because,  if  they  are  kept  cool  at  night,  the  heat  of  the 
day  is  apt  to  expand  the  flowers  before  the  stalks  have  grown  to 
their  natural  length;  and,  If  so,  although  all  the  Bowers  might 
set  (which  Is  not  the  case  when  they  are  short-stalked),  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  full  crop  to  swell  off,  as  there  would  not  he 
space  enough  for  the  cherries  to  expand.  Waterina;  must  be 
withheld  front  the  tops  of  the  trees  during  the  time  they  are  in 
blossom,  but  given  as  required  for  their  roots,  and  the  floor  kept 
moist  by  sprinkling  it  morning  and  evening.  No  water  should 
be  poured  on  the  flues,  because  a  powerful  steamiug  at  this 
season,  would  destroy  the  blossom. 

Trees  begun  to  be  forced  in  the  middle  of  Deceniber  will 
come  into  blossom  in  the  middle  of  January,  set  their  fruit  about 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  stone  it  about  the  middle  of  February. 

After  the  leaves  expand,  it  very  often  happens  that  a  cater* 
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piUar>  or  some  black  fly,  makes  its  appearance:  these  are  some* 
times  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the  daytime;  but,  on  (Ifoing  into 
the  house  at  nieht,  the  caterpillar  will  be  found  crawling  on  the 
leaves  and  eating  them.  Fumigation  with  tobacco,  and  hand- 
picking,  are  the  only  remedies  for  these  insects.  Ants  sometimes 
make  their  appearance  when  the  trees  are  in  blossom;  and, 
though  they  are  not  so  injurious  to  the  cheri'y  as  they  are  to 
the  peach,  yet  still  they  ought  to  be  destroyed  by  pouring 
tobacco-water  into  their  nests.  HU  the  ants'  nests  are  destroyed, 
the  insects  may  be  prevented  from  getting  at  the  blossooiB  by 
tying  pieces  of  paper  round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  and  coating 
them  over  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  grease ;  the  paper  should 
be  of  a  coarse  spongy  kind,  so  as  to  absorb  the  tar  and  prevent 
it  from  running  down  the  bark  of  the  stem  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  is  high ;  or  yarn  may  be  used  instead  of  paper. 
In  either  case,  as  soon  as  the  tar  becomes  herd,  the  ants  will 
walk  over  it,  and,  in  that  case,  it  must  be  renewed.  Wben  the 
trees  are  in  blossom,  it  will  facilitate  the  setting  of  the  fruit  if 
bees  can  be  introduced ;  which  may  easily  be  done,  by  setting  in 
a  hive,  or,  what  is  preferable,  by  fixing  a  hive  immediately  in 
front  of  the  lower  part  of  one  of  the  front  sashes,  and  so  as  to 
touch  it,  and  having  an  entrance  for  the  bees  at  the  back  of  the 
hive,  Hs  well  as  the  usual  one  in  front  of  it  Correspcmding 
with  this  back  entrance,  a  small  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  bottom 
rail  of  the  sash,  and  a  stopper,  or  slide,  fitted  to  it,  through 
which  the  bees  may  be  admitted  to  the  cherry-house  at  pleasure. 
When  the  fruit  is  fairly  set,  it  should  be  thinned,  out  with  the 
grape-scissors;  removing  from  one  fourth  to  one  third  oi  the 
cherries,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  tree,  and  the  number  of 
fruit  it  has  set.  When  once  the  fruit  is  set,  it  is  not  liable  to  be 
injured  by  cold,  as  in  the  case  of  peaches  and  grapes ;  on  the 
coi^ry,  I  have  turned  cherry  trees  in  pots  out  into  the  open 
garden,  by  way  of  experiment,  after  the  fruit  was  Bet;  and  the 
frosts  which  damageil  the  leaves  had  no  e^ct  at  all  upon  the 
fruit,  except  to  retard  its  growth.  Afler  the  fruit  had  begun  to 
stone  (which  is  generally  about  a  fortnight  afler  it  is  set),  the 
trees  should  be  watered  freely  at  the  roots;  but  in  eight  or  ten 
days,  when  the  kernel  begins  to  harden,  the  quantity  of  water 
may  be  diminished.  The  temperature  of  the  house,  except  in 
sunshine,  should  never  exceed  60°,  either  by  night  or  by  day, 
from  blossoming  up  to  the  time  of  stoning ;  but  in  three  weeks 
after  setting,  when  the  stoning  will  generally  be  found  com- 
pleted, and  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  beginning  to  assume  a  pale  red, 
the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  70°  at  night,  and  even  to  70** 
or  so"  in  the  day  during  sunshine,  and  when  abundance  of  air 
is  given.  After  the  fruit  is  ripe,  water  should  be  withheld  till 
it  is  gathered. 
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It  may  not  be  aseless  to  observe,  that  in  every  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  cherry  in  &  forcing-house,  the  plants  may  be  wa- 
tered with  liquid  manure;  which  is  found  to  strengthen  their 
leaves  and  buds  without  injuring  the  flavour  of  the  fruit. 

TVeaitaent  of  the  Plants  in  Pots  after  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
Home. — Immediately  aAer  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  trees  should 
be  taken  to  a  cool  rather  shady  situation,  set  on  the  ground, 
and  the  pots  surrounded  up  to  the  rim  with  rotten  tan,  sawdust, 
or  any  similar  materials,  to  keep  them  cool,  and  in  an  equable 
degree  of  moisture.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  second  crop  of 
cherries  should  be  wanted  late  in  autumn,  the  soil  in  the  pots 
should  be  allowed  to  be  quite  dry  for  a  month ;  and,  by  after- 
wards watering  it  freely,  and  placing  the  trees  in  the  house 
about  the  end  of  August  and  treating  them  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  in  early  spring,  they  will  ripen  their  fruit  in  October 
or  November,  Such  trees,  however,  will  not  be  again  fit  to 
force  for  two  or  three  years  to  come ;  and  they  should,  therefore, 
be  turned  out  of  the  pots  into  the  free  soil,  and  allowed  at 
least  two  years  to  recover  themselves,  when  they  may  be  agaia 
repotted  and  forced.  While  in  the  open  ground,  all  the  bloB- 
Boms  produced  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  to 
prevent  them  fi^im  weakening  the  trees.  In  the  cheriy,  as  in 
most  trees  that  produce  their  blossom  on  the  wood  of  iLe  pre- 
ceding year,  or  on  spurs,  the  blossom  buds  expland  first,  and 
next  the  barren,  or  wood,  buds.  The  latter  continue  growing 
till  the  petals  of  the  flowers  drop  off,  when  they  receive  a  check, 
and  scarcely  grow  at  all,  till  the  fruit  is  set  and  begins  to  swell ; 
after  which  tJiey  grow  rapidly,  and  complete  the  shoots  of  the 
year,  by  the  time  the  fruit  is  stoned. 

To  have  a  constant  succession  of  dierries,  from  the  middle  of 
March  till  July,  as  soon  as  the  trees  of  one  house  have  come 
into  blossom,  those  of  the  next  should  have  artiScial  heat 
applied,  and  the  temperature  and  management  will  be  in  every 
case  the  same  as  that  which  has  been  above  described.  It  may 
be  observed  here,  that  cherry-houses,  with  the  trees  planted  in 
the  ground,  are  much  less  suitable,  not  only  for  early  forcing, 
but  for  main  and  late  crops,  than  cherry  trees  planted  in  pots. 
The  cherry  cannot,  like  the  peach  and  the  nectarine,  be  forced 
for  a  number  of  years  together;  and,  hence,  as  a  bouse  in 
which  the  trees  are  planted  in  the  ground  must  every  three  or 
four  years  have  a  season  of  rest,  the  bouse,  during  that  season, 
having  the  sashes  taken  off,  is  in  a  great  measure  of  no  use. 

Hendon,  Middlesex,  Oct.  1836. 
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Art.  XI.  On  fke  Caulifioioer.  By  A.  Forsyth. 
For  the  earliest  crop  to  supply  the  table  on  the  1st  of  June, 
mark  out  a  bed  5  ft,  wide,  and,  say,  50  ft.  long  (an  area  of  nearly 
one  pole) ;  and  let  this  be  turfed  aU  over  with  the  grass  side  of  the 
turves  downwards;  and  over  this  lay  about  1  in.  of  fine  soil :  if 
fresh  from  the  common,  so  much  the  better ;  if  not,  that  from  the 
alleys  may  be  used.  Then  sow  the  seeds  in  drills,  half  en  inch 
deep,  and  9  in,  apart,  running  north  and  south  :  this  done  (say 
August  21.),  as  they  advance,  thin  them  out  to  about  2  in.  apart 
in  the  rows,  and  earth  them  up  from  the  alleys ;  when  about 
3  in.  high,  a  part  may  be  dug  up,  and  planted  under  hand-glasses ; 
say  50  hand-lights,  and  i  plants  under  each,  to  have  all  the  air, 
light,  and  sun  that  can  be  got,  and  as  little  frost  as  possible.  At 
the  approach  of  winter,  the  seed>bed  is  to  have  s  double  mat  awn- 
ing (of  the  same  kind  as  that  described  in  my  article  on  Strawber- 
ries, Vol.  XIII.  p.  908.,  fig.  107.),  to  be  used  only  in  frosty  weather, 
and  during  storms  of  rain.  Here  they  will  remain  till  the  middle 
of  March,  when  they  may  be  well  watered,  dug  up  witli  a  ball  of 
turf  to  each,  and  replanted,  not  with  the  dibber,  but  in  trenches, 
on  dung,  as  directed  for  white  cabbages,  in  lines  24  in.  by  18  in. 
In  the  same  sort  of  seed-bed,  and  under  the  same  kind  of  pro< 
tection,  sow,  say,  1  oz.  of  seed  at  Candlemas,  and  treat  them  as 
above  till  they  are  fit  for  transplantation.  The  last  successional 
crop  may  be  sowed  in  the  open  border  about  the  middle  of  May ; 
the  culture  of  which,  and  of  all  the  other  crops,  during  fine 
weather,  being  the  same  as  for  cabbages,  need  not  be  enlarged 
upon.  —  Ishworih,  Febntaiy,  1837. 


Art.  XII.  Florieullurat  and  Botanical  Nolicet  on  Kindt  of  Plants 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardem,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kindt  ^  Interest  previouih  extant  in  them  ,■  iupplementary 
to  the  lateit  Editiont  of  the  "  Encychpadia  of  Planlt,"  and  qf 
the  "  HorluM  Britat    '      " 


Curtit'i  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  Dumbera,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  St.  Gd.  coloured,  3j.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edtaards't  Botanical  Regitter;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  it.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr.  Lindley, 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Stseet't  Britiih  Flower-Garden  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  plates ;  St.  coloured,  2t.  Sd.  plain.  Edited  by  David  Don, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  &c. 

Maund't  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Planti  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain  j  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  \t,Qd.,  small  U. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Botanitt ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress ;  8vo,  large  paper,  2s.  6d. ;  small  paper. 
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U.  6d.    CoDducted  fav  B.  Maund,  E»q.,  F.L.S.,  Msisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henilow,  >I.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  FroTesBor  of  fiotany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 
Paston'i  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8to  ;  &.  6d.  each. 

kSSB.  yAPA'VER 

■(utepliiiini  Anvl.    ttutk  Afrtean   ?£^  Qj   ^  4   )d   R  &  Africi  rK35  8  »  Botmag.Ma 

Leaves  oblong^lanceolate ;  those  of  the  root  and  lower  part 
of  the  steiD  somewhat  petiolate,  pinnatifid ;  the  segmentB  distant, 
oblong-OTste :  the  margin  every  where  toothed ;  the  teetb  bristle- 
pointed  :  upper  leaves  sessile,  inciso-serrate,  gradually  smaller. 
It  was  discovered  by  Burchell,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gariep,  in 
Southern  Africa;  and  is  remarlcable  for  the  strong  spreading 
bristles  which  clothe  the  plant.  Boot  annual,  or,  perhaps, 
biennial.  (Bot.  Mag.,  Dec) 

i/latvdcete. 


hliajlovaerfd     «  O    n  B    ■■■    I-    Vew  HoKuid    ISW    Cp.lBM.nK  KKIa 

"  A  beautiful  new  hibiscus,  obtained  from  seeds  sent  home 
from  the  Swan  River  by  Sir  James  Stirling ;  and  raised  with  bis 
usual  skill  and  success  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.  Leaves  flat  and 
broad ;  involucellum  scarcely  any.  It  will  doubtless  be  hardy 
in  the  summer,  and  will  probably  succeed  better  if  planted  in 
the  open  ground ;  but  it  will  have  to  be  protected  in  winter." 
{Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

B^UneniceK. 

I3M.  DOKBFYJ 

•wuiUu  jOA.  t  Bt4.    hemp    SO     or    ID     mr.    W    IfmriUiu    ...    C   t-p    BoL  m^.  3SI9. 

It  has  an  arboreous  stem,  and  is  of  rapid  growth,  with  mode- 
rately spreading  branches.  Leaves  on  lone  petioles,  cordate,  and 
fenerally  S-lobed;  serrated,  very  slightly  downy  beneath.  This 
ne  plant,  which  has  so  completely  the  habit  of  an  astrap»a, 
that  one  can  hardly  think  it  ought  to  be  separated  generiraliy, 
was  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  from  the  Mauritius, 
many  years  ago,  by  the  late  C  Telfeir,  Esq.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  native  of  that  island,  but  of  the  provinces  of  Emirena  and 
Be-tani-mena,  in  Madagascar,  {^Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 
Legumindcea  j  Mimosece. 

aSl.  JCA'CIA  MMO  piMkmb,  {Art.  BrU.,  p.  865.) 

The  .^c^cia  pub6scens  is  influenced  by  light  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner.  Towards  evening,  or  during  gloomy  weather,  the 
primary  petioles  bend  downwards,  wliile  the  secondary  peUoles 
take  a  horizontal  direction,  approximating  each  other  by  iheir 
&ces.  {TAe  Botanist,  Dec.) 

"Rosacea. 

IAS.  BO'SA  I3MT  ICllo  lA**-  BriL,  nTSS.) 

TIT.  •HtfiM  Dl  Dob    Hofi^    M    or   S  In    T    Amor.  Ouil.  tw.    L    r.m    Swt  Br.  l..piid.UO. 

*'  An  upright-branching  shrub,  with  brownish  purple  branches. 
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armed  with  numerans,  straight,  spreading  unequal  prickles. 
Leaves  pale  green ;  petiole  and  rachis  slender,  filiform,  sparingly 
hairy  and  glandular ;  leaflets  elliptical,  mucronutate,  doubly  and 
sharply  serrated,  membranous,  glabrous  and  concave  above, 
sparii^ly  glandular  beneath,  j  in.  long.  T^is  variety  was 
brought  from  New  York,  by  Mr.  James  M'Nab,  who  received 
it  from  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  nurseryman  in  that  city,  by  whom 
the  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  of  the  single  yellow  rose ;  and  it 
is  known  in  the  nurseries  by  the  name  of  'Hogg's  Yellow 
American  Rose.'  It  is  a  pretty  variety ;  but  it  is  surpassed  in 
the  fullness  of  its  flowers,  and  in  richness  of  colouring,  by 
Williams's  double  yellow  rose.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  flowers  n%ely, 
and  may  be  increased  by  layers,  or  by  being  budded  on  stocks  of 
the  sweet  briar  and  dog  rose."  [Swl.  Brit,  FL-Gard.,  Dec.) 

UB.  JIO'SA  IMTO  India 

w.  ■BUr/D.  Doo    SUi>i    ■  _|   or  S   In    B    bjtM    1B»    C    f.1    Sat.  Br.  fl.-tatiL  «0f . 

A  tall  Strong-growing  shrub,  raised  about  seven  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  BUir,  Irom  the  8e«ls  of  the  yellow  China,  which  has  been 
fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  the  Tuscan  rose.  Its  aspect  b  more 
robust  than  mat  of  the  other  varieties  of  the  China  rose ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  leaves  and  flowers.  The  {petals 
are  yellow  at  the  base,  especially  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower ; 
and  are,  besides,  frequently  furnished  with  a  white  stripe  along 
the  middle ;  a  character  also  present  in  the  common  blush  China 
rose.  The  blossoms  are  produced  in  abundance :  they  arc  very 
fragrant,  and  their  colour  is  of  a  rich  purple.  It  is  a  strong- 
growing  kind,  and  there  are  few  varieties  more  worthy  of  culti- 
vation. It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  or  budded  on  any  of 
the  common  roses.  There  are  plants  at  Mr.  Clay's,  Stamford 
Hill.  (Sarf.  Brit.  n.-Gard.,  Nov.) 

1515.  fPIB£'A 

•iMiUtu  fFM   bMrivl    1  A    «t  ]n    W    M*iHl    ttass    D    at    Botn«.301L 

This  is  beyond  all  comparison  the  handsomest  herbaceous 
spircea  yet  in  our  gardens;  for  to  all  the  pure  and  brilliant 
whiteness  of  S.  Filip^nduls,  it  Rdds  the  graceful  plume-like 
appearance  of  the  American  iS.  Ar6ncus.  It  was  originally  dis- 
covered in  Nepal,  Gossainsthan,  and  Kamoon,  by  Dr.  Wallich ; 
and  has  been  since  introduced  into  Europe  from  Japan  by  Dr. 
Von  Sieboldt  so  that,  hke  some  other  Himalayan  plants,  it 
ranges  to  the  most  eastern  limits  of  Asia.  It  ia,  no  doubt,  per- 
fectly hardy.  The  name  bearded  is  applied  in  allusion  to  a 
cluster  of  long  stiff  hairs  at  the  base  of  every  petiole.  The  plant 
is  figured  from  the  garden  of  Wm.  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt; 
and  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  Clapton  have  plants  for  sale.  {Bot, 
Reg.,  Dec.) 

Liobeli&ceBe, 

Znt.  OT14. 
^ma  Dicmni'i  Und    1B37    D    lO    Bot 
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Raised  from  seeds  received  from  Van  Dleinen's  Land  by  Mr. 
William  Shenton  of  Winchester.  Mr.  Veitch,  of  tbe  Mount 
Radford  Nursery,  near  Exeter,  sLates,  that  "  the  plant  had  been 
hung  up  in  the  stove  for  more  than  a  month,  without  the  least 
soil,  and  without  ceasing  to  flower ; "  a  very  singular  fact,  and 
quite  new  in  plants  of  mis  description.  It  is  much  the  hand- 
somest of  the  herbaceous  lobelias.  The  flovers  are  of  a  par- 
ticularly clear  rich  blue,  and  so  large  as  to  produce  a  very  rich 
and  gay  appearance,  either  when  the  plant  is  grown  singly  or  in 
beds.  The  property  of  continuing  to  grow  and  flower  ader 
being  gathered,  renders  it  invaluable  to  those  who  grow  flowers 
to  decorate  their  sitting-rooms.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

Campanttldcc^. 
an.  CAMPA-NULA  fois  bwtiiti 

nr.l*cfiai»li.am    d«k.bh«    ft  A    «  1    A   B    ...    IS3S   H   M    Swt  Br.  &.(«&  Iffit 

The  whole  plant  is  clothed  with  short  rough  spreading  hairs, 
but  is  not  hoary.  Leaves  green,  rough,  and  entire  at  the  margins; 
radical  ones  numerous,  spreading,  oblong-spathulate,  obtuse, 
even,  S — i  in.  long;  cauline  ones  sessile,  lanceolate,  erect,  much 
smaller.  Raised  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Oar- 
den,  having  come  up  accidentally  in  a  pot  of  young  plants  of  C. 
barbata,  from  seeds  received  from  the  Imperial  Botanic  Garden 
at  Vienna.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  shape  of  C. 
barbata  by  its  dark  blue  flowers;  the  usual  colour  of  the  species 
being  a  pale  blue,  and  more  rarely  milk-white.  The  plant  varies 
likewise  in  bearing  one  or  more  flowers  on  a  stem.  All  the 
varieties  of  C.  barosUa  love  a  dry  soil  and  sunny  sttuatioo,  and 
are  especially  adapted  for  the  rockwork ;  but,  as  they  are  apt  to 
suffer  from  tbe  cold  damps  of  winter,  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  some  of  the  plants  in  a  pit  or  frame  during  that  season. 
{Saa.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  Dec) 

GesneraiceiB. 

£1    Botnu.Ml 
JuiilrB    IHB    I 
3.  TeitlcUUU  Hh*.  i-  -  •-       -  — 

Vhiladelphdcea. 

).  ^tIlLADB'LFnU& 

•ipaelAiui  £c*rad,    ibowr    •    or  8   JdJI    W    N.  AociIim    ...    L    eo    Bot.  nf.  SOOl 


"  This  beautiful  genus,  common  as  it  is  in  our  gardens,  is  but 
imperfectly  known  even  to  botanists ;  and  to  cultivators  so  little, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  procure  the  species,  as  defined  by 
Professor  Schrader,  with  certainty  from  the  nurseries^  unless 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  In  one  case,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  an  American  species  has  been  palmed  upon  the  public 
as  Defitzia  grandifl&ra."  P.  specijtsus  is  a  hardy  shrub,  8  ft. 
or  10  ft.  high,  and  by  no  means  stiff  or  formal,  but  with  gently 
bending  branches,  loaded  with  snow-white  flowers  of  the  largest 
size,  and  scentless.  It  is  among  the  least  common  of  the  genus, 
although  much  tlie  handsomest    P.  grandiflorus  B<a.  Beg.,  570., 
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P.  verrncAsiis  Schrad.,  is  smaller  fiowered,  more  cream-coloured, 
and  is  a  far  more  robust  plant,  but  altogether  inferior  in  liesuty 
to  P.  speci6sus.  The  true  P.  grandifl&rus,  and  also  P.  latif&lius. 
Dr.  Lindley  has  promised  to  figure  afterwards.  {Bat.  B€g.f 
Nov.) 

Solajidcea. 


vfS   mrla    W.P   S.  Anuria    1BS7   C    Lp    F«xt.iuc 

Raised  in  Sir  H.  Digby's  gardens  at  Minteme  Magnel,  by 
his  gardener  Mr.  Waym&n,  from  seeds  imported  from  South 
America.  The  flowers  have  two  distinct  corollas ;  and  in  one 
specimen,  besides  the  proper  corolla,  containing  stamens  and 
pistil,  there  were  three  more  growing  within  each  other,  and 
surrounded  by  the  proper  calyx,  and  connected  only  at  their 
base.  Propagated  freely  from  cuttings  in  sand,  and  in  a  little 
beat,  under  a  glass.  Messrs.  Webber  and  Pierce,  of  whom 
plants  may  be  obtained,  have  hitherto  treated  it  in  the  green- 
house, but  think  it  will  fiower  in  the  open  air  in  summer.  {PaM, 
Mag.  f^Bot.,  Dec) 

^craph^ainea. 

ITSS.  Wl'KULUS  inOO  liltoiH  [Swt  Br.  t.-orA.  t.  US. 

TV.  •WiUaaJ  D.  Ddb     VmWUhoI     1  A     pr     |     ?   T.  votleil  aia  P     ...     71US    D   pJ 

A  perennial  herb,  with  opposite,  rounded  or  ovate,  acute, 
slightly  wavy,  leaves,  about  I  in.  long.  It  was  raised  at  Miss 
M^ilson's,  Stanhard  House,  Stamford  Hill,  from  seeds  of  M, 
lAteus.  (5W.  Brit.  Fl.-Gard.,  Nov.) 

Asclepiddex, 

PHILlBE'aT^J  Kiinlb  friidUi  S.  Dim  i  BaH.  Mag.,  lUL  pi  JOk 

Iftmfmt :  P.  fnDdlltn  BsBt.  AH,  itag.,  WIS. 
•TWEEVr^  [took.    Taa  Twnnu.    (In  faimni  «t  Jfr.  TwmUi.  ■  batuial  tnOmetat.)  Ciud.  tOT. 

•orOlta  D.  Do     btiu^fimved   ^A     » 3    -    B     Buhhk  Arm     fKX   C    il    SX.Bt.ll.. 

The  whole  plant  is  densely  clothed  with  downy  white  hairs. 
Leaves  opposite,  stalked,  cordate-l&nceolate,  mucronulate,  entire, 
even,  i  in.  broad  :  posterior  lobes  rounded,  connivent,  frequently 
overlapping  each  other.  It  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Tweedie.  It  is  closely  related  to 
Sarcost6mina ;  being  principally  distinguished  by  the  absence  of 
the  exterior  crown,  oy  the  form  and  length  of  the  pollen  gland, 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  tooth  to  each  of  the  pedicels.  It  will 
doubtless  prove  nearly,  if  not  quite,  hardy ;  and  young  plants 
rused  from  cuttings  are  frequently  erect,  and  blossom  when 
scarcely  J  ft.  high.  There  ore  plants  in  Mr.  GJlan's  nursery, 
Shocklewell  Lane.     {Sat.  Brit.  FL-Gard,,  Kov.) 


ass.  poLV'OALA  18130  MTTtimu 

■t-rti.  a  gnnCH  1 0r*  HeOt, 
, .  p_  ^ftBMSbn  Ledd.  But.  Cai.,  10?.,  B.  R  V 


"  The  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  is  indebted  for  the  possession 
of  this  handsome  shrub  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  where  it 
was  received  from  Southern  Africa.     It  bears  its  lovely  blossoms 
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in  April  and  May ;  and  they  continue  a  Icmg  time  in  perfectbn, 
nestled  among  tlie  yellow-^een  leaves  of  the  young  shoots,  at  the 
apex   of  the  bunches,"     It  is  one  of  the  moet  ornamental  of 
green-house  shrubs.  [Bot.  Mag.,  Nov.) 
Oimpdsitct. 

saw.  CINESA'RIA  taulli^nciMH  O.  Jf.  b.  Ill  (nndlwIiilUim Pad)  tnu*  BTbot  nAK.  p.(t> 

nc.  •Wmleihguatfiu  FuL    WiteriiHiH^    ■■  uJ     «  ■   BrjD     R    b|tcM    riSSS    C    Lp  Tut 

Raised  by  Mr.  James  Tate,  gardener  to  John  Waterhouse, 
Esq.,  of  Wellhead,  Halifax,  afier  whom  it  was  named,  from  seed 
produced  between  C.  ^ssilagifidra  and  C.  cru^nta,  resembling 
in  its  general  appearance  and  mode  of  growth  the  former  more 
than  the  latter ;  but  it  is  of  more  humble  growth,  and  the  Sowers 
are  more  numerous  and  splendid.  {Paxt.  Mag.  ofBot.f  Nov.) 

•mdMUlfvir   UdDgr-lsml    ^A    or  |  Jb  Y   KiwU    »n    O   i.b    lt«ii«  but  ml  6U. 

"  This  is  a  species  hitherto  but  little  known ;  it  is  entered  in 
the  seed  list  of  the  Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  on  the  authority 
of  Meyer;  through  which  means  it  may  probably  have  been  in- 
troduced into  this  country.  When  cultivated  so  as  to  be  shown 
in  close  masses,  or  on  rockwork,  this  plant  assumes  a  desirable 
gaiety.  It  may  be  increased  slowly  by  division  of  the  roots,  or 
more  abundantly  by  seeds."  {Mound.  Bot.  Gardj  Nov.) 

Asteracea  or  Comj>6sit<e. 

•CO^MUS  Ukft    TniCaHm    [Fnoi  4<wivi^  twutirul  j  in  allutlon  to  Uic  (pp«nii«orihai|wdK) 

•tauUUiH LAUL    •lenlB.Jsnd     fa    pi    S    •.»    KV    Kolcs    7\iX    D   co    But  n(.  AOT. 

A  beautiful  annual  Mexican  plant,  not  unfrequently  raised 
from  imported  seeds,  but  always  flowering  so  late  in  the  year, 
diat  it  is  unable  to  ripen  its  seed,  and  perishes.  It  is  a  most 
striking  object,  when  its  rich  purple  flowers  are  well  contrasted 
with  the  bright  fennel-tike  leaves.  It  differs  from  C.  bipinnfttus 
in  the  leaves  being  still  more  finely  cut,  the  outer  leaflets  of  the 
involucrum  less  acuminate,  and  the  fruit  scabrous,  with  a  longer 
beak,  which,  in  the  outer  florets  of  the  disk,  has  no  arist«e.  The 
only  way  to  keep  it  in  our  gardens  will  be  to  raise  it  so  early  as 
to  enable  it  to  ripen  its  seeds  before  the  close  of  the  autumn. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Dec.) 

aM.  CHRTSCCOMA 

•■qiurattn  IM.    taijMaUm   •  lAf   or  S   aj    T    N.  S.  Wtlia    1U7    C    CO    Bat.  mw.  3GUL 

Leaves  linear-oblong,  1  in.  to  2  in.  long,  gradually  passing 
upwards  into  small  scales.  It  is  n  very  pretty  sufiruticose 
perennial  plant,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  and  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Dec.) 

Chentqiddete. 

•BOUSSmOACFLT/^  H.  Bl  ft  Kiuith.    Tii  BoUMHatCLTIi.    (Nimid  Id  h«wur  at  J.  B.  Autf^nill.  ■ 

cdibnicd  DaturmltiC  and  South  AmvricMn  tnTvllflT.)  Ttnofl-  MO. 

l—imtam  M.  R  i!  Kiath.     BHelU.llki    g    eu    E     Jl.iu    W    a,  ABWdM     FISW    8   ca    BoL 

The  root  is  formed  of  oblong,  fleshy,  knotted,  and,  in  their 
younger  state,  somewhat  scaly,  tubers,  frequently  of  a  large  size, 
bearing  a  few  fibres,  and  throwing  up  from  one  extremity  a 
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rounded  and  branched  stem,  which  turns  from  left  to  right,  is 
nuite  glabrous,  as  is  the  whole  plant,  and  somewhat  woody  at 
tne  base,  the  rest  being  herbaceous  and  green.  The  leaves  are 
alternAte,  and  jotntetl,  as  it  were,  upon  the  stem ;  cordate,  acute, 
1  in.  to  4  in.  long.  It  is  a  most  desirable  stove  plant,  growing 
rapidly*  and  bearing  copious  and  graceful  racemes  of  flowers, 
which  are  deliclously  fragrant.  Mr.  Niven  of  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden  observes  that  the  great  quantity  of  mucilsge 
in  the  root  is  quite  remarkable,  and  the  bulk  of  roots  produced 
altc^^her  astonishing.  He  has  had  one  root  of  not  less  than 
4  lbs.  At  Glasnevin,  indeed,  it  has  stood  the  winter  in  the 
open  air,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wall.  {Bot.  Mag,,  Dec.) 
AmaryUidete. 

•STENOKE'SSON  Dent,     Tai  SmoHonn.     (FKm  itewa,  num,  ud  meuM,  Ott  nLddlc ;  tioa  tb« 
mmetlBii  iKtlw  flnnr  bciow  Uii  mMit.) 
4cTl>e«iu  Hi*.    oniii«-««««4    tf  i^   or  I    u*    O    r«ni    ISS)   U   Dot  ibk.  3615, 
S^mtitmt:  Cbij3t>H*l*crbimaiirtBril.,iest. 

OrchiddcecE. 

15S7.  MAXILLA-RIA. 

■pOmllm  AodL    dnrf  £  IS]    oi    1    f."!    r   DSMHn    MSS5    D    pil.w    Bat  bh,  3S1& 

Stems  short,  not  exceeding  2  in.  or  3  in.  Leaf  solitary,  ter- 
minal, 1  in.,  scarcely  more,  in  length.  "  Sent  from  Demerara  to 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Inverarity,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  many  other  choice  orchideous  plants."  It  is  the 
smallest  of  the  species  known  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  (Bot.  Mag., 
Nov.) 

■HnehBEiiDf  Hook.    HtDcbmnui'i   i!  [S   cu    1    iqiuT    P    Holeo    P1B3S    D    p.T.w  Batnu«.MIl. 

Imported  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Henchmann ;  "  and  I  am 
anxious,"  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  that  "  this  very  pretty  species 
should  bear  the  name  of  one  who  has  distinguished  himself  by 
collecting,  in  climates  most  inimical  to  the  human  constitution, 
and  introducing  to  our  collections,  so  many  fine  species  of  this 
favourite  family.  It  is  certainly  allied  to,  though  as  certainly  dis- 
tinct from,  M.  pilmila.  It  is  four  times  the  size  of  that  indi- 
vidual, with  more  copious  paper-coloured  scales  on  the  stems  and 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  a  much  longer  and  more  ligulete  leaf."  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Nov.) 
rata.  oNci'DiuH. 

tserUK  •ddioidnua  UmA    trUofulvJ^pcrf  i!  [S]    or  1    d    Y    Peru    ?  1836    O    p.T.w   Bat.  rcf.  W». 

Discovered  by  Mr.  Matthews  in  the  province  of  Chacopoyasi 

in  Peru.     It  is  nearly  related  to  O.  divaricdtum  from  which  its 

narrow  leaves  and  differently  formed  labellum  sufficiently  separate 

iL  (ftrf.  Jfcf^.,  Nov.) 

cntBHsrA.  rBctRf.sMS. 

•oMiulM  Lin^.    blaut-pOalal   ^  [S]    cu    f   i   T.  ipatUd  nitb  R   Rhi  Judro   ?1SW   D  M.« 

This  Species  of  Cirrhse'a  appears  distinct  from  any  of  the 
others  yet  described.  It  was  sent  to  Dr.  Lindley  from  Liverpool, 
in  September,  1896,  by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  who  hod  re- 
ceived it  from  Mr.  Moke  of  Rio  de  Janeiro :  it  had  been  collected 
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by  that  gentleman  at  Tejuca.     It  is  a  good  deal  like  C.  fiisco- 
Mtea.     {Bot.  Beg.,  Nov.) 
Orckiddce<e. 

ttSa.  CATTLEryj  £7727  Loddlr^iJi  Tti.  Hiniitai* 

Stmantmc:  C  HuTllilUa  l>ut.  MM- of  Bot,  ToL  l>.  p.  S47. 
ANtECTOCHrLtIS  2hnK     Thi  Ahoctochilw.     (Fnm  HuiMu,  opH.  ud  cilcan^  1 1^ ;  In  iHmrfiil 
^Klkou Aww   mntHl-jtewKd  £^   eu  |  )a    R-W.O  Jum   1S3G   D   R.T.W    BM.nc.S01<l 

This  extremely  curious  plant  is  a  native  of  damp  sbady 
places  among  stones,  on  the  mountains  of  Java,  and  of  similar 
situations  in  the  woods  of  Ceylon,  whence  it  was  seut  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  beauty  of  the  plant  consists  in 
the  leaves,  which  are  singularly  painted  with  golden  veins  upon 
a  brownish  purple  ground,  as  if,  in  the  words  of  Rumphius, 
"some  cunning  paiuter  had  traced  them  over  with  unknown 
characters."  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  Goodyera, 
Spir^nthes,  and  other  terrestrial  orchidaceous  plants.  {Bot. 
Beg.,  Dec) 

I.  CA'HNA 
Ko.  •SarbC  UnO.    RtcrMl    ECS   or  &  1117    T    Chliu    ?IS3G    R    r.B    Batn^tSOM 

"  A  most  beautiful  species  of  C^nna,  drawings  of  which  were 
long  since  sent  to  England  from  China ;  and  of  which  seeds  have 
at  length  been  procured  by  Mr.  Reeves,  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  of  the  finest  Chinese  plants  now  in  the  gardens  of  Europe. 
It  is  very  near  C.  fl^ccida ;  so  very  near,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  it  is  disUnct."  The  plant  is  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden.  {Boi.  Beg.,  Nov.) 


:  9*3.  AKIOOZAimiUS  HuglMI  r_Biit.nt.SOI3. 

ni.UngaiBDiUt  Lliua.    tuTraw-lnnd    £  lAJ    or  3    mj.t   CB,  KcwJBoQud    fOSS    D    cb-lp 

Obtained  from  the  Swan  River,  by  Robert  Mai^Ies,  Esq.  It 
differs  from  the  broad-leaved  form  of  the  species,  in  having  very 
narrow  leaves,  and  somewhat  smaller  flowers,  which  are  either 
coloured  reddish  orange  at  the  base,  or  are  of  one  uniform 
green.  It  is  easy  to  cultivate,  if  the  soil  contains  a  small 
portion  of  ch^lk  mixed  with  Loam  and  peat.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

hilidcea. 

IOMl  £11.1  UK 

•mcitamn  ntwA.    ihowr    tf    i    ipl.    8    »u    C    Japui    1S3S    O    p.1    Bot.  rtg,  v  SDOO.  1 
SjnHKMKf:  L.  ipKlbmio  nmit.  Act.  Lkm.,  S.  n.S33.i    L.  niptibum  Tkiaii.  H.  Jtp.,  IM.; 
KtAiata  nlgi  KotiiUo  Juii  KcmpC  Amsn.,  871. ;  L.  liDdOlluni  Horl. 

"  All  the  lilies  previously  seen  in  Europe,  however  beautiful 
they  may  be,  are  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  this  mostglorious 
species,  for  which  we  have  to  thank  Dr.  Van  Sieboldt,  who  intro- 
duced it  into  Holland  from  Japan.  Not  only  is  it  handsome  be- 
yond all  we  before  knew  in  gardens,  on  account  of  the  clear  deep 
rose-colour  of  its  flowers,  which  seem  all  rugged  with  rubies  and 
garnets,  and  sparkling  with  crystal  points ;  but  it  has  the  sweet 
fragrance  of  a  petunia."  It  requires  the  same  treatment  as  L. 
iap6nicum  and  longifl6rum,  which  flower  beautifully  every  year, 

Vol.  XIV.  — N».  94.  a 
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if  planted  in  good  light  Loamy  soil,  in  a  glazed  pit,  where  they 
are  protected  from  wet  and  severe  cold  in  winter."  The  plant 
is  in  Hollisson's  Nursery,  Tooting.  {Bol.  Reg^  Nov.) 


Abt.  I.  A  praeiicai  Treatite  on  Warming  JBuildings  by  Hot  fFaier; 
and  an  Inquiry  into  the  Lawi  of  radiant  and  conducted  Heat :  to 
vihiek  are  added,  Remarit  on  Ventilation,  and  on  the  various  Methods 
of  diiiribuling  artificial  Heal,  and  their  Effects  on  jlnimal  and  Vege- 
table P/ii/titJogy.  By  Charles  Hood,  F.R.A.S.  8vo,  pp.  216,  and 
numeroua  Wtwdcutt.   London. 

*'  A  NATURAL  inclination  for  philosophical  enquiries  "  6rst  led 
Mr,  Hood  "  to  investigate  the  principles  of  the  invention  for 
heating  buildings  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water ;  and  the  many 
fevourable  opportunities  that  have  occurred  for  proving  the  ac- 
curacy of"  his  "  theoretical  views  have  encouraged"  nim  "  to 
persevere  in  the  investigation."  The  result  is  the  work  before 
va,  which  is  the  only  book,  that  we  are  aware  of,  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  heating  by  hot  water.  The  author  has 
treated  the  subject  in  a  manner  sufficiently  popular  to  be  gene- 
rally understood ;  and,  while  he  has  been  rigidly  scientific  on  those 
points  which  required  it,  he  has  avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  all 
abstruse  algebraic  calculations,  or  confined  them  to  parts  of  the 
subject  of  less  immediate  importance  to  practical  men. 

The  work  consists  of  an  Introduction,  and  twelve  chapters. 
In  the  Introduction,  it  is  stated  that  *'  the  merits  and  principles 
of  hot  water,  as  a  medium  of  conveying  heat,  beiug  but  partially 
understood,  the  object  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  facilitate  its 
application,  and  extend  the  sphere  of  its  utility."  A  short 
sketch  of  the  origin  and  history  of  this  mode  of  heating  is  given, 
in  which  we  regret  to  find  that  the  first  inventor,  Bonn^ 
main  (see  Gard,  Mag.,  vol.  iv.,  for  1828),  is  not  once  men- 
Uoned.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  which  we  have  noticed  iu  some 
former  volume  of  this  Magazine,  that  the  hot-houses  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Parts  were  heated  by  hot  water  in 
Bonnemain's  time,  upwards  of  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  that  the  ftct 
had  been  so  completely  forgotten  by  the  French  gardeners  and 
engineers,  that  the  government  sent  to  England,  in  18S2,  a 
deputation  of  professional  men,  to  study  the  subject,  in  order 
to  neat  the  hot-houses  of  the  Paris  Garden  again  by  hot  water. 
In  Petersburg,  also,  during  the  time  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
the  immense  conservatory  built  by  Prince  Potemkin,  as  a  part 
of  the  Taurida  Palace,  was  heated  by  hot  water,  which,  Slorck 
informs  us,  was  circulated  both  above  and  under  ground,  in 
leaden  pipes.    la  Petersburg,  this  mode  of  beating  was  given 
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api  vben  the  Emperor  Paul  turned  the  conservatory  into  a  stable 
(or  cavalry  horses ;  and  af^er  his  death,  when  it  was  restored  to 
its  original  use,  it  was  heated  by  German  stoves.  In  France 
in  the  Farts  Crai'den,  Bonnemain's  plan  was  given  up,  because 
ii  was  found  that  the  pipes  did  not  give  out  sufficient  heat 
durinj;  weather  of  extraordinary  severity.  Had  the  idea  oc- 
curred of  increasing  the  number  of  the  pipes,  the  mode  of 
heating  would  probably  have  been  retained ;  but  at  that  time 
all  France  was  occupied  with  political  subjects;  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789  threw  Bonnem&in  and  his  plans  into  obscurity, 
from  which  neither  seem  ever  to  have  recovered^  Bonnemaia 
was  living  on  a  very  small  pension  in  Paris  in  1829,  and,  pro- 
bably, is  so  still.     (See  Dr.  Ure  in  Arch,  Mag.,  vol.  v.  p.  39.) 


**  The  origin  of  the  inTcnCion  of  employing  hot  water  for  difibsing  arlificul 
heat,"  Bays  Mr.  Hood,  "  appears  to  be  hid  in  conuderable  obacitrity.  It  is 
not  improbable  that,  eimil&r  to  many  other  discoveries,  it  has  been  evolved  at 
various  periods  from  the  alembic  of  Hine.  It  seems,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  to  have  been  used  in  Prance  about  sixtj  years  since.  After  fading  from 
recollection  for  a  space  of  about  forty  years,  it  appears  to  hare  been  reinvented 
by  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes,  and  suhseqaentlv  by  Mr.  Bacon  and  Mr.  Atkin- 
son ;  end  it  was  the  latter  who,  undout>tedly,  first  gave  to  the  apparatus  the 
amnaenieDt  under  which  it  is  now  generally  used  in  its  most  nmple  form, 

"  Neither  the  capabilities  of  this  method  of  worming,  nor  the  various  useful 
purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable,  are  at  preient  fully  appredated.  There  are 
no  Duildtngs,  however  large,  to  which  it  cannot  be  advantageously  adapted, 
nor  any  that  present  insurmountable  difficulties  in  its  practtcal  ^plication.  It 
is  an  mvendon  only  yet  in  its  iniancy,  but  «4iich  ^res  promise  of  a  maturity 
diat  will  confer  the  greatest  advanti^B,  where  its  eBiptoymcnt  is  the  most 
extensive."  (p.  5.) 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Cause  of  Circulation  of  Oie  Water,  and  ite 
Consequences.  Here  the  author  shows  that  Mr.  Tredgold's  ex- 
planation  of  the  cause  of  the  circulation  of  the  water  (vie.  its 
expansion  by  heat]  b  erroneous ;  and  that  the  true  cause  is  gra- 
vitation. It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Tredgold  to  state,  that 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  part  alluded  to  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  Steam-Engine  was  written  by  him.  If  our  memory  serves  us 
rigiri,  tt  was  published  after  his  death. 

Chap.  II.  On  the  Application  of  the  Principles.  Chap.  iii. 
Of  the  proportionate  Sizes  of  various  Parts  of  the  Apparatus. 
C^up.  IV.  Of  the  Permanence  of  Temperature,  depending  on  the 
Form  and  Siee  of  the  Boiler  aad  Pipes.  Chap-  v.  Of  the  Size 
and  Constructi<»  of  Furnaces.  Chap.  vi.  On  the  Laws  of 
Heat.  Chap.  VII.  Experiments  in  cooling.  Chap.vin.  On  the 
Aj>plicatbn  of  the  Laws  of  Hent  to  determine  the  proper  Size 
of  ao  Apparatus  for  heating  any  Description  of  Building. 

Chap.  iz.  On  peculiar  ModificationB  of  the  Hot-water  Appa- 
ratus. After  deECrihing  Kewley's  siphon  principle  (p.  127.  to 
132,),  the  aothorsays,  "  This  form  of  the  apparatus  answers  the 
intended  purpose  extremely  well,  and  has  been  extensively  em- 
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ployed  in  practice ;  and  it  exhibits  not  only  a  considerable  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  of  science,  but  also  great  ingenuity  in  their 
application."  (p.  139.)  The  high-pressure  hot-water  apparatus 
of  Mr.  Perkins  is  described  at  length,  and  the  great  danger  at- 
tending its  use  pointed  out ;  with,  however,  a  redeeming  para- 
graph at  the  end.  We  quote  the  following,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  gardeners  as  of  general  readers :  — 

"  18S.  In  consequence  of  the  intense  heat  of  these  pipes,  it  is  sometimes 
(bund  that  rooms  which  are  heated  by  them  have  the  same  disagreeable  and 
unwholesome  smell  which  results  from  the  use  of  hot-air  stoves  Eind  flues.  In 
reality,  the  cause  is  the  same  in  both  cases;  for  it  arises  partly  from  the  de- 
composition of  the  particles  of  animal  and  Tegetable  matter  that  continually 
float  in  the  air,  and  partly  from  a  change  which  atmospheric  air  undergoes  by 
passing  over  intensely  heated  metallic  auriaces.*  From  some  experiments 
recorded  in  the  PAUotopAaal  T^aruadioru  of  the  Royai  Society,  made  with  a 
Tiew  of  ascertaining  the  effect  produced  on  the  animal  economy  by  breathii^ 
air  which  has  passed  through  bested  media,  it  appears  that  the  air  which  has 
been  heated  by  metallic  surfaces  of  a  high  temperature  must  needs  be  exceed- 
ingly unwholesome.  A  curious  circumstance  is  related  in  reference  to  these 
experiments,  which  is  illustrative  of  this  fact  i  — 

"  '  A  quantity  of  air,  which  had  been  made  to  pass  through  red-hot  iron 
and  brass  tubes,  was  collected  in  a  ^lass  receiver,  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  large 
cat  was  then  plunged  into  this  factitious  air,  and  immediately  she  fell  into  con- 
vulsions, which,  in  a  minute,  appeared  to  leave  her  without  any  signs  of  life. 
She  was,  however,  quickly  taken  out,  and  placed  in  the  fresh  air,  when,  afier 
some  time,  she  began  to  move  her  eyes,  and,  after  giving  two  or  three  hideout 
aqualls,  appeared  slowly  Co  recover.  But  on  any  person  approaching  her,  she 
mode  the  most  violent  efforts  her  exhausted  strength  would  allow  to  fly  at 
them,  insomuch  that  in  a  short  time  no  one  could  approach  her.  In  about 
half  an  hour  she  recovered,  and  then  became  as  tame  as  before.' 

"  184.  The  hifih  temperature  of  these  pipes,  and  the  intensity^  at  which  the 
beat  is  radiated  from  them,  has  sometimes  been  urged  as  an  o^ection  against 
this  invention,  when  applied  to  horticultural  purposes;  because  anyplaiits  which 
are  placed  within  a  certain  distance  of  them  are  destroyed.  Although,  no 
doubt,  this  effect  really  takes  place,  it  can  be  easily  avoided  with  proper  care; 
for,  as  radiated  heat  decreases  in  intensity  at  the  ujuarc  oflheditionce,  it  only 
requires  that  the  plants  should  be  placed  farther  off  from  these  pipes  than 
from  those  which  are  of  a  lower  temperature.  In  comparing  the  effect  of  two 
different  pipes,  if  one  be  Jimr  times  the  heat  of  the  other  (deducting  the 
temperature  of  the  air  in  both  cases),  the  plants  must  be  placed  twice  as  far  off 
from  the  one  as  from  the  other,  in  order  to  receive  tlie  same  intenstl^  of 
heat  from  each.  The  only  inconvenience,  therefore,  is  the  loss  of  room, 
which,  in  some  cases,  may  not  be  of  much  importance.  But  a  more  serious 
objection,  by  fur,  appears  to  lie  in  the  inequahty  of  temperature  which  any 
building  henteil  by  these  pipes  must  have,  in  consequence  of  thrir  being  so 
very  much  hotter  in  one  part  than  in  another.  This  difference  of  temper- 
ature between  various  parts  of  the  same  apparatus  has  already  been  stated  to 
amount,  in  some  cases,  to  as  much  as  800°  or  300° ;  varying,  of  course,  with 
the  length  of  pipe  through  which  the  water  passes.  From  what  has  been 
stated  in  Chapter  IV.,  it  will  also  be  observed  that,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
these  pipes,  this  kind  of  apparatus  cools  so  rapidly  when  the  fire  slackens  in 

"  *  The  exact  nature  of  this  change  which  the  air  undergoes  has  not  been 
ascertained ;  but,  whatever  be  the  chemical  alteration  which  occurs,  a 
physical  change  undoubtedly  takes  place,  by  which  its  electrical  condition  is 
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materially  afiected  by  the  least  alteration  in  the  force  of  the  fire,  instead  of 
maintaining  that  permanence  of  temperature  which  is  so  peculiarly  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  hot-water  apparatus  with  large  pipes. 

"  185.  These  inconTemences  and  objections  against  the  apparatus,  however, 
are  of  but  secondan  importance  in  comparison  with  the  question  which  exists 
respecting  its  security.  But,  as  there  are  no  means  of  regulating  the  tempera- 
ture in  hermetically  sealed  pipes,  so  there  can  be  none  for  limiting  the  pressure 
which  they  sustain;  and  it  is  only  by  methods  far  too  refined  for  general  use, 
that  the  real  amount  of  the  expansive  force  can  be  ascertained.     An  apparatus 


which,  to  all  appearance,  therefore,  is  perfectly  safe  at  any  given  time  of  in- 
spection, may,  lU  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  have  the  pressure  so  much  in- 

that  it  is  used  must  add  to  its  insecunty,  m  conseqjcnce  of  the  pipes  which 


spection,  may,  m  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  have  the  pressure  so  much 
creased  bv  adventitiaus  circumstances,  es  to  render  it  extremely  dangert 
particularly  if  its  management  be  confided  to  unskiifijl  hands;  and  each  dai 


form  the  coil  continually  becoming  thinner  by  the  action  of  the  fire. 

"  186.  This  invention  undoubtedly  exhibits  great  ingenuity;  and,  could  it 
be  rendered  safe,  and  its  temperature  be  kept  within  a  moderate  limit,  it 
would  be  an  acquisition  in  rnany  cases,  in  consequence  of  its  facile  mode  of 
adaptation.  Its  safety  would,  perhaps,  be  best  accomplished  by  placing  a 
valve  in  the  expansion-pipe,  which,  Irom  its  large  size,  would  be  less  likely  to 
&il  of  performance  than  one  which  was  inserted  in  the  smaller  pipe.  If  this 
valve  were  so  contrived  as  to  press  with  a  weight  of  135  lb.  per  square  inch, 
the  temperature  of  the  pipes  would  not  exceed  350°  in  anypul:  the  pressure 
would  tnen  be  nine  atmospheres,  which  is  a  limit  more  thaii  sufGcient  for  any 
working  apparatus,  where  safety  b  a  matter  of  importance. 

Chap.  X.  Summary  of  the  Subject,  and  General  Remarks* 
Chap.  XI.  Ventilation.     Chap.  xii.  Hot-Ain  Stoves. 

liiere  are  few  gardeners  who  have  not  occasion  either  to 
erect  a  hot-water  apparatus,  or  to  manage  on? ;  and  all  such  will 
find  Mr.  Hood's  Treatise  of  real  use.  The. more  it  is  studied, 
the  more  will  appear  the  merits  of  Mr.  Kewleji's  system.  As  a 
slight  itnprovement  on  the  details  of  this  system,  it  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Hood  that  the  return  end  of  the  siphon,  instead  ot^eing 
continued  down  through  the  hot  water  in  the  boiler  nearly  to  its 
bottom,  should  be  continued  down  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  and 
entered  horizontally  at  its  bottom.  The  object  is  to  increase  the 
dif^ence  of  weight  between  the  returning  column  in  the  siphon 
and  the  ascending  column  (which  is  the  grand  caiue  of  the  much 
greater  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  water  in  Kewley'S  apparatus 
than  in  any  other),  by  preventing  the  former  from  receiving  any 
degree  of  heat  before  it  reaches  the  bottom  of  the  boiler..  It 
occurs  to  us  that,  perhaps,  this  might  be  effected  by  a  water-tight 
case  round  that  part  of  the  returning  leg  of  the  siphon  which  is 
immersed  in  the  boiler.  If  this  case  were  of  such  dimensions  as 
to  preserve  an  inch  of  dry  air  all  round  the  siphon,  and  was 
open  to  the  atmosphere  at  the  top,  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
water,  very  little  heat  would  be  conducted  from  the  hot  water  in 
the  boiler  to  the  cold  water  in  the  siphon.  Whether  the  circu- 
lation, by  this  means,  would  be  much  accelerated,  will  often  de- 
pend  on  the  temperature  of  the  water  in  the  boiler.  If  a  stove 
were  to  be  kept  up  to  the  temperature  of  70°  or  80°,  the  woter 
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in  the  boiler  will  require  to  be  heated  to  150%  and  then  there 
roight  be  some  advantage  in  adopting  a  casing ;  though  this,  in 
general,  will  depend  not  so  much  on  the  absolute  degree  of  beat 
produced,  either  in  the  boiler  or  the  house  to  be  heated,  as  on 
the  relative  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  two  1^9  of  the  siphon. 


Art.  II.  Elemenlt  of  practical  jlgricuhure  ;  coviprehending  the 
Cvltivalion  qfPlanlt,  the  Husbandry  of  the  liomettic  Animalt,  and 
the  Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  David  Low,  Escj.,  F.R.S.E,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Second 
Edition.    8vo,  pp.  7l9i  and  numerous  Engravings.    London. 

In  this  second  edition  of  a  work  of  universally  acknowledged 
merit,  the  author  has  embraced  the  opportunity  of  making  "  a 
few  amendments  in  minor  points,  and  certain  corrections  in  the 
accounts  given  of  the  varieties  or  breeds  of  domestic  animals." 

The  following  quotation  ought  to  be  instructive  to  English 
proprietors :  — 

"  It  hu  been  objected  to  some  of  the  calculations  contained  in  this  Work, 
that  the  rate  of  labour  astunied  will  not  iq>ply  to  a  great  port  of  England. 
Tfaii  abjection  ia  good  in  tbe  caaeorvariouiautrictBorTerysIilFalDininouBor 
aluminoH^alcareous  toils  io  the  ■outh-extern  countiea  of  England,  where  more 
tban  the  labour  of  two  homea  may  be  required  for  ordinary  tillage;  but  it 
certainly  does  not  apply  to  the  ereater  paR  of  the  land  of  this  country.  The 
■n-atem  of  agriculture  here  explBined,  in  ho  far  as  it  r^rda  the  methoda  of 
&nn  labour,  has  been  long  establithed  in  the  north  of  England,  and  over  all 
the  better  diatiicta  of  Scotland.     In  the  county  of  Northumberland,  where  a 

rem  of  cultivation  is  pursued  which  may  serve  as  a  model  to  every  part  of 
kinedom,  the  strffcst  soiU  are  managed  by  two-horae  teams.  While  1  must 
adnrit,  Uien,  the  exceptions  which  eitst  m  the  case  of  certain  tracts  of  country, 
ai  the  London  cl^,  the  weald  clay,  and  other  very  tenacious  soils,  I  maintam 
tiiat  the  system  of  farm  labour  here  described  is  ci^wble  of  being  reduced  to 
practice  over  nearly  nine  tenths  of  England  ;  and  to  the  whole  oi  Ireland  it  b 
applicable  in  its  minutest  details.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  prwress  of 
agricultural  improT«nent  is  the  prqjudice  of  habit.  Throughout  all  England, 
there  is  a  mulbtude  of  agriculturists  surpassed  by  none  in  die  world  for  intel- 
ligence and  spirit ;  and  many  things  in  the  agriculture  of  the  country  are 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise;  but  it  cannot  be  concealed,  that,  in  the  sim- 

ttifying  and  economising  of  labour,  there  is  much  to  be  learned  and  effected. 
:  is  in  this  respect  that  the  methods  of  English  tillage,  and  especially  in  the 
Bouthera  countiea,  admit  of  the  greatest  improvement.  By  a  more  efficient 
application  of  the  means  of  labour,  a  wide  Held  of  beneficial  improvement  is 
open  over  a  great  pan  of  this  rich  and  beautiful  country;  and  one  of  the  most 
usehl  services  that  can  be  rendered  to  the  iarmers  of  many  of  the  finest  dis- 
tricts of  England  is,  to  show  them  how  the  operations  of  the  field  can  be  more 
cheaply  performed.  It  ia  undeniable,  that,  in  the  parts  of  this  kingdom  which 
are  tae  least  &voured  b^  nature,  the  art  of  tillage  has  become  more  perfect  by 
being  rendered  more  simple ;  and  the  result  is  shown  in  the  preater  revenue 
derived  from  land  under  all  the  disadvantages  of  a  colder,  moister,  and  more 
changeable  climate.  The  agriculturists  in  the  south  oF  England  are  surprised 
at  the  high  rents  paid  from  the  poorer  soils  in  the  nonhem  parts  of  the  king- 
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doBk    This,  diH^asB,  arues  Trom  a  combinuion  of  cbubcs;  butroot  theleut 
important  of  these  is  a  simpler  and  cheaper  system  of  farm  labour," 

We  do  not  know  any  worfc  more  suitable  for  a  gentleman's 
bailifl^  oragardener  who  has  also  the  management  ofafarm,  than 
that  before  us.  TTiere  is  a  greater  variety  of  matter  id  our  Ency- 
dqptsdia  <f  Agriculture^  because  the  subject  is  there  treated  on 
according  to  a  much  more  comprehensive  plan ;  but,  if  we  had  a 
baililTto  instruct  in  the  best  kind  of  British  forming,  we  should 
certainly  put  into  his  hands  Professor  Low's  Elements,  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  book  that  we  know.  If  we  were  desirous  of 
enlarging  the  mind  of  a  reading  baililT,  or  a  reading  gardener, 
then  we  should  recommend  to  him  our  Enafclopiedia. 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  i^  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  ^c^  lately  published,  with  tome  Aecmtnt  ^  those 
amridered  the  more  intereiling. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Hoses  activated  for  Sale  by  T.  Rivers 
and  Son,  at  their  Nurseries^  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts.  Far  the 
Autumn  of  183?  and  the  Spring  qf  1S3&.  In  two  parts. 
Part  I.  Roses  Ji/r  the  Summer  Bose-Garden,  that  bloom  only 
ia  May,  Juncy  and  July.  Part  IZ.  Roses  jbr  the  Autumnal 
Rose-Garden,  that  bloom  from  June  till  November.  By  T. 
Rivers,  jun.     Large  8vo,  pp.  16. 

This  excellent  catalogne  is  printed  on  very  thin  pajier,  so  as 
to  be  sent  by  post  in  a  single  letter.  It  contains  only  the  new 
and  more  beautiful  kinds;  and  the  idea  of  dividing  them  into 
summer  and  autumn  roses  is  excellent  in  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  Summer  Roses,  v\\\c\i  bloom  only  in  May,  June,  and  July, 
are  thrown  into  the  following  groups :  —  Provence,  or  cabbage, 
roses  {Boi&  centitolia).  Moss  roses  (J26sa  centifolia  muEc6sa). 
French  roses  (RinA  gillica}.  Hybrid  Provins  and  Frencli 
roses.  Hybrid  China  roses.  White  roses  (.A6sa  alba).  Da- 
mask roses  [Ritati  damascena).  Scotch  rosea  {Rhsa  spinosissims). 
Sweetbriars  (^osa  rubigin<isa).  Austrian  briars  {Rttst  Ii^tea). 
Double  yellow  roses  (fiosa  sulphuria).  Climbing  roses  (in  six 
divisions):  I.  Ayrshire  roses  (.fflosa  arv^nsis) ;  S.  ii6sB  multi- 
Qhra. ',  5.  Evergreen  roses  (Bflsa  sempervirens) ;  *.  Boursault 
roses  (A6sa  alpina) ;  5.  Banksian  roses  {Rbs&  B^iksttc) ;  6.  Hy- 
brid climbing  roses. 

TTie  Autumn  Roses,  or  those  which  bloom  from  June  to 
November,  belong  to  the  following  groups  :  —  Perpetual  roses. 
Bourbon,  or  I'lle  de  Bourbon,  roses  (AJVsa  BourbontiJnaX 
Chinese  roses  (ilosa  indica).  Tea-scented  Chinese  roses  {Rm& 
indica  odorata).      Miniature,   or  dwarf,  Chinese  roses   {^sa 
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LAvreacedna).     Noisette  roses.     Musk  roses  (A^sa  moschata). 
Macartney  roses  {Sbsa  bracteata].     Rl>s&  micropb^lla. 

Any  person  wishing  to  have  a  collection  of  the  very  best  roses, 
has  only  to  write  for  one  or  two  plants  belonging  to  each  of  the 
foregoing  groups ;  directing  either  that  the  cheapest  sorts  may  be 
chosen,  those  which  are  the  best  representatives  of  the  group,  or 
those  which  are  the  handsomesL  Five  shillings  per  group  would 
procure  a  very  handsome  small  collection ;  and  something  may 
tie  done  at  even  Ht.  6d.  a  group. 

A  Deicriptive  Catalogue  of  Fruits  cullivaled  In/  T.  Rivers  and 
Son,  at  their  Nurseries,  Sawl>ridgevx>rt/i,  Herts ,-  viHh  the 
Prkes  of  Fruit  Trees  as  sold  by  them,  1836-7.     8vo,  pp.  20. 

We  should  like  much  to  see  such  a  descriptive  catalogue,  by 
Mr.  Rivers,  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ;  provided  it  were,  as  in 
the  case  of  these  fruit  trees,  limited  to  kinds  actually  propagated 
by  him  for  gale.  The  great  evil  of  many  nurserymen's  catalogues 
is,  that  they  contain  many  names  of  which  they  have  no  plants ; 
and  a  number  of  other  names,  which  are  only  synonymes.  We 
shall  take  the  beautiful  genus  Oatae'gus  for  an  example,  and  ask, 
where  there  is  a  catalogue  of  the  species  and  varieties  that  is  good 
for  anything  ?  We  take  this  genus,  because  most  of  the  kinds 
belonging  to  it  have  fruited  in  the  country ;  and  they  are,  besides, 
easily  known  by  their  leaves. 

ITte  British  Almanac  gf  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge ;  and  the  Companion  to  the  Almanac,  or  Year-Book 
of  General  I/iformation,for  1838.  12mo,  pp.  96,  and  pp.  248. 
London. 

The  British  Wording  Man's  Almanac ;  and  the  Working  Man's 
Companion,  or  Year-Book,  f}r  1836.  I2mo,  pp.  48,  and  pp. 
144.     London.     Price  Is.  4d.,  bound  in  cloth. 

These  are  two  excellent  almanacs.  T^e  Year-Book  to  the 
British  Almanac  contains  directions  for  collecting  specimens  of 
geology  and  mineralogy ;  directions  for  collecting  and  preserving 
plants  in  foreign  countries  for  an  herbarium ;  and  directions  tor 
coIIecUng  zoolt^cal  specimens.  These  directions  are,  to  a  young 
gardener,  alone  worth  the  price  of  the  volume. 

The  Working  Man's  Companion,  the  price  of  which,  without 
the  almanac,  is  only  Bd.,  sewed,  contains  ;  The  Interest  of  the 
Working  Men  in  a  provident  Administration  of  the  Poor 
Laws ;  Home-made  Bread ;  Insurance  against  Expense  of  Sick- 
ness ;  Home-brewed  Beer ;  Cottage  Economy,  and  the  Dwellings 
of  the  Working  Classes. 
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AitT.  IV.  Literart/  Nolicet. 
SwEET^s  British  Flffwer-Garden  is  proposed  to  be  merged  into 
the  Botanical  Regider  ,■  and  this  latter  work  is  to  contain  the  im- 
provements indicated  in  the  following  notice :  — 

"  The  great  and  constantly  bcreasing  importation  of  new  and  curious  plants 
into  thii  country  rendcra  it  necessary  for  the  proprietors  of  the  Botanical 
R^itter  to  make  an  exertion  to  ke^  pace  with  the  ^irit  of  the  tunes ;  and 
finding,  on  the  one  hand,  the  present  liinited  number  of  descriptions  in  each 
Number  (eight)  by  no  means  sufficiently  extensive  for  a  record  of  the  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  submitted  to  their  notice;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  feeling 
anxious  to  dimioiah  rather  than  increase  the  expense  of  the  work.  Dr.  Lindley 
has  nugeated  the  plan  of  increasing  the  number  of  descriptions  as  much  as 
possible ;  and,  instead  of  giving  a  figure  to  every  description,  as  formerly,  to 
figure  such  only  as  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of  the  botanist  or 
amateur,  either  by  their  surpassing  beauty,  or  some  rare  and  curious  quality; 
adding,  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  letterpress  to  embrace,  under  the  title  of 
Botanical  and  HortKultural  Newt,  a  monthly  Tf^atet  of  the  most  rare  and 
interesting  matter  relating  to  those  subjects.  It  is  also  proposed,  in  all  cases, 
to  give  precise  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  plants  that  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  work.  This  arrangement  cannot  but  add  greatly  to  the  labour 
of  Dr.  Lindley;  who,  nevertheless,  anxious  to  promote  the  extension  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  will  not  allow  any  personal  consideration  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  so  desirab^  an  end.  Tn  the  confident  hope  of  the  increased  patronage  of 
the  botanical  public  to  the  plan,  the  proprietors  have  determined  to  reduce  the 
price  of  all  future  Numbers,  be^nning  with  January  1.,  to  3i.  6d.,  instead  of 
4«.;  which  will  render  the  Botanical  Beguter  the  che^>«st,  as  it  is  the  most 
beautiful,  of  all  the  botanical  periodicals ;  and  eventually^constitute  it  the  com- 
pletest  and  most  authentic  ilTustrated  catalogue  of  plants  in  the  whole  world." 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCK 

Art.  I.    General  Noticei. 

JoYc^i  new  Mode  of  Heating. — Mr.  Joyce,  a  commercial  gardener  at  Caoi- 
berwell,  has  recently  made  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  inventions  for  pro- 
ducing heat  which  have  ever  been  given  to  the  public.  We  question  if  any 
thing  so  remai^able  has  occurred,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  since  the  invert' 
Hon  of  gunpowder.  Whether  Mr.  Joyce's  stove  will  be  so  economical  as  to 
be  adapted  for  general  use,  is  a  question  that  can  only  be  satisfactorily  de- 
tertninedby  experience;  but  in  Uie  mean  time  it  promises  to  be  so;  and, 
while  it  may  be  employed  to  heat  churches,  and  all  kinds  of  public  and  private 
buildings,  ships,  and  the  inside  of  carriages,  Mr.  Joyce  thinks  that  the  poorest 
cottager  will  find  more  comfort  and  economy  in  its  use  than  in  the  common 
open  fireplace.  The  invention  not  being,  at  the  time  we  write,  fully  secured 
by  patent,  the  details  cannot  be  here  given ;  hut  the  result  is,  that  heat  is  pro- 
duct l^  an  ^iperatus  of  very  limited  magmtude,  and  that  it  may  be  raised  to 
any  temperature  that  can  be  required,  short  of  red  heat,  by  combustion  without 
the  production  of  smoke.  To  most  of  our  readers  this  will  seem  impoBstble  ; 
but  the  fact  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  yesterday  (Dec.  S,),  wheo  one  of  Mr! 
Joyce's  stoves,  in  action,  was  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  80- 
dety  in  Regent  Street,  and  examined  by  a  great  number  of  persons. '  The 
form  of  the  stove  in  which  the  heat  is  generated  is  that  of  an  upright  cylinder 
from  the  conical  apex  of  which  a  heated  current  of  air  escapes,  and  which 
current  can  be  regulated  at  pleasure,  or  altogether  stopped  :  but  the  chief 
source  of  heat  is  the  radiation  from  the  sides.  Of  course,  the  heat  so  generated 
may  either  be  allowed  to  escape  directly  into  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  or  be 
conveyed  away  in  air-tubes,  or  by  means  of  hot-water  pipes,  to  a  distance,  or  to 
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anj  other  apartment.  If  thii  invention  oniwcr  the  eipectations  which  haTe 
been  fanned  of  it,  it  will  effect  a  complete  revolutioii  in  the  mode  of  heating 
dtrdling-bouseg  throughout  the  world;  because  it  is  the  only  mode  hitherto 
discorded  by  which  heat  on  be  produced  bj  combustion,  without  any  heat 
beiag  lost.  At  present,  whether  a  room  is  heated  by  an  open  fireplace,  a  clow 
stove,  steam  pipes,  or  hot-water  pipes,  or  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of 
heated  air  from  a  cockle-stove,  still  ■  large  proportion  of  heat  necessarily 
escapes  along  with  the  smoke  produced  by  the  consumption  of  the  fuel;  but 
here  not  one  particle  of  heat  escapes,  and  the  only  care  requisite  in  regwd  to 
the  air  of  a  room  will  be,  to  have  a  quantity  of  fresh  air  admitted  proportionate 
to  what  h  deteriorated  by  the  comotntion  of  the  material  employed  in  thi* 
new  mode  of  heating,  and  by  the  persons  breathing  in  the  room.  One  ad- 
vuitnge  attending  this  invention  is,  that  it  is  perfectly  free  from  dun,  and  that 
the  stove,  vhen  once  charged  and  lighted,  requires  no  attention  whatever  for 
from  20  to  30  hom^,  accorcKng  to  the  charge.  The  convenience  of  such  a 
mode  of  applying  heat  to  rooms  without  Grenlaces,  closets  of  every  dcscriptioii, 
calnnets,  wtietfaer  of  books,  curiosities,  or  plants,  &c.,  and,  in  short,  to  all  en- 
closed places  without  chimneys,  must  be  obvious.  It  is  also  adaoted,  beyond 
all  other  inventions,  for  heating,  with  security  firom  Grr,  ships,  and  for  wanning 
the  inside  of  close  carriages ;  and  it  might  be  taken  under  water  in  a  diving 
bell,  or  into  the  atmosphere  in  a  balloon.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted  ibf  the 
purposes  of  French  cookery.  We  shall  not,  however,  enlarge  &rther  on  this 
invention  till  we  can  explain  to  our  readers  what  it  is;  and  this  Mr.  Joyce 
has  kindly  promised  to  enable  us  to  do  at  the  very  earilest  moment  after  his 
patent  is  s^ed.  It  is  no  small  honour  to  the  profession  of  gardener,  Aat 
an  invention  of  so  much  importance  has  been  made  by  one  of  their  number. — 
Cosd. 

Art.  IL  Dometlic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 
TUm  Lambertian  Hgrbarium  has  lately  received  a  rich  collection  of  rare  and 
unique  specimens  of  plants  from  New  Zealand.  Among  these,  are  some 
trunks  of  tree  terns  believed  to  be  undescribed  species ;  the  flowers  and  leaves 
of  a  cUmbing  aroidean  plant,  which  ascends  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  and 
part  of  the  spathe  of  which  forms  what  the  natives  consider  as  a  most  de- 
s  food ;  and  an  immense  mass  of  the  resin  of  the  kowrie  pine,  or  dam- 


mara,  of  New  Zealand.  The  outside  of  this  rcstn  is  opaque,  and  of  a  dirtv 
triiite;  but,  where  broken,  it  has  a  ghissy  transparent  look,  and  a  palegreenisn 
tinge.  There  are  a  number  of  stems  and  roots  of  sdtamineous  plants  and 
palms,  and  also  various  dicotyledonous  plants,  all  of  which  remain  to  be  de- 
scribe or  recognised  by  botanists.  Among  the  known  plants,  are  some 
iplendid  spedmens  of  Kntghtia;  of  Cli^nthui,  from  a  new,  and  much  colder 
habitat,  &c.  Mr.  I^mbert  devotes  every  Saturday,  while  he  ii  in  town,  to 
the  display  of  these,  and  the  numerous  otner  treasures  of  his  herbarium,  to  the 
botanical  worid;  who  assemble  in  his  richly  tiirniahed  library  in  Orosvenor 
Street,  as  they  did  formerly  in  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  Soho  Square. 


Art.  III.     Royal  Caledodian  Horticultural  Society. 

ttCB  Winter  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  December  7.,  in 
the  Council  Room,  at  the  Garden,  Invertdth,  James  Gammell,  Esq.  (in  the 
absence  of  the  Vice-President),  in  the  chair. 

The  Prize  Committee  had  been  occupied  for  several  hours  in  examining  and 
deciding  on  the  respective  merits  of  the  articles  produced,  '^hey  reported, 
that,  for  the  premium  oSered  for  the  beet  six  sorts  of  French,  Flemish,  or 
German  Peers,  of  recent  introduction,  four  competiu^v  had  appeared;  and 
Uuit  the  medal  was  due  to  Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  Hopetoun  House;  the  kinds  being,  tirumkower  Winterbirne,  beiirr^ 
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Did,  beurr^  d'Arensberg,  beurrf  de  CapiBUiaont,  calebasse  Bosc,  and  glaut 
morcBBu.  The  Cotamittee  were  of  opinion  that  b  second  premium  should  be 
given  for  a  collection  sent  by  Mr.  Junea  Macintosh,  gardener  to  Robert  Fcr- 
gusaon,  Esq.,  Archerfield;  the  kinds  being,  beurr^  d'Aremberg,  Eaater  beurr^, 
emerald,  siout  luorcesu,  winter  Nelis,  and  winter  beurrf  (the  last,  how- 
ever, doubthil}.  The  premium  offered  for  the  best  three  kinda  of  French 
or  Flembh  pean,  from  standard  trees,  was  also  gained  by  Mr.  Smith, 
Hopetoun ;  tlie  sorts  t>einK,  Nelia  d'hiver,  beurr£  Diel,  and  autumn  Colmar. 

A  medal  baving  been  olfered  for  any  approved  variety  of  culinarv  ve^able 
not  hitherto  cultivated  in  Scotland,  it  waa  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Macintosh, 
Archerfield,  for  apecimenB  of  the  Portugal  cabbage,  the  midribs  of  the  leaves 
of  which  are  used  in  the  manner  of  sea-kale,  and  much  approved  oil 

A  dish  of  firesh  ginger  roots,  for  preserving,  raised  in  the  secretary'!  garden 
at  Canonmills,  having  been  presented  (but  not  for  competition),  the  medal 
olTered  for  this  article  was,  notwithstanding,  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Lawson, 
gardener  to  Dr.  NeiU,  as  a  marii  of  approbation  of  his  merit  as  a  cultivator. 

Specimens  of  the  Florence  fennel,  a  new  vegetable,  much  used  in  Italy,  and 
b1«o  in  France,  but  hitherto  unknown  in  Scotland,  were  produced  from  the 
Meadowbank  Nurseries  ;  and  the  secretary  read  an  account  of  its  mode  of 
culture  and  preparation  for  the  table,  derived  from  the  Bon  Jardnaer  for 
1837.  A  medal  was  voted  to  Hr.  John  Baird,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Lawson 
and  8oD,  for  this  novel  production. 

Several  beautiful  collections  of  C^r^iinthemum  sin£nse  were  exhibited ; 
and  the  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Muir,  gardener  to  William 
Iffitchell,  Esq.,  of  Parson's  Oreen.  Other  fine  collections  of  this  el^ant 
winter  flower  were  sent  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  Archerfield,  and  Mr.  Gow, 
Tulliallan. 

Several  of  the  extra  articles  submitted  to  this  meeting  were  of  great  novelty 
and  interest.  A  large  and  ripe  cluster  of  the  luscious  fruit  of  the  true  banana 
(Htlsa  sapifotumj,  from  the  palm  stove  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  excited 
admiration,  especially  when  it  waa  mentioned  that  the  same  plant  had  yielded 
above  60  lb.  weight  of  similar  fruit.  The  Society's  silver  medal  was  voted, 
amidst  acclamauona,  to  Mr.  William  M'Nab  for  this  production.  Specimens 
of  the  tubers  of  a  new  Indian  cress  (Trope^olum  tuberosum)  wra-e  exhi- 
bited from  the  garden  of  the  Society.  When  dressed  (as  they  were  during 
the  sitting  of  the  Committee),  they  were  found  equal  in  flavour  to  the  best 
asparagus ;  and  the  superintendent  mentioned  that  the  plant  was  of  very  easy 
culture:  to  that  this  is  likely  to  become  a  valuable  acquisition.  Proliferoua 
German  greens,  heorine  rosette  sprouts  on  the  leaves,  which  are  very  delicate 
when  boiled,  were  exhibited  from  Archerfield  Garden.  A  large  and  fine 
citron,  from  a  two-year-old  plant  cultivated  at  Milleam,  the  seat  J.  O.  Home 
Drummond,  Esq.,  was  much  admired.  A  line  clump  of  large  mushrooms, 
about  twenty  in  number,  and  the  group  measuring  more  then  3  h.  in  circum- 
ference, was  sent  from  the  mushroom-house  at  Pinkie,  the  garden  of  Sir  John 
Hope,  Bart.,  under  the  man^ement  of  the  venerable  Mr.  James  Stuart,  who 
has  been  more  than  fifty-three  years  head-gardener  there.     Cakes  of  com- 

essed  basil  and  of  sweet  marjorant,  prepared  in  America,  and  sold  in 
vent  Garden  market,  but  new  to  Edinburgh,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  John 
Carstairs,  How  Street.  Some  beautiful  apples  snd  pears  were  placed  on  the 
table,  with  thdr  names,  from  the  gardens  of  Sir  David  Baird  of  Newbyth, 
and  of  General  Durham  of  Largo. 

Several  communications  were  laid  before  the  meeting;  particularly,  an  ac- 
count of  a  botanical  and  horticultural  journey  through  the  central  counties  of 
England  and  north  of  Ireland,  by  Mr.  James  M'Nab  [if  t^'s  is  not  intended  to 
be  published  in  Bdinburgh,  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  it  for  the  Ganlmer't 
Masaane\ ;  receipts  for  tile  making  of  tile  red  rhubarb  jelly  and  jam,  for- 
merly presented  to  the  Society,  and  recommended  by  them ;  and  a  description 
of  a  mode  of  grafting  the  srapc-vine,  devised  and  successfully  practised  by 
Hr.WUliamGowans,  Cadtter  Garden.  {Edhbargh  Adverluer,  Dec.  13.  1837.) 
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Art.  IV.      The  West  London  Gardeners'  Association  for  mutual 
Imlruction, 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedmgt.      May  9.  1837,  —  The  report  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  last  six  months  waa  read  and  approved  of.     It  was  resolved,  that 


mented  from  ti 

be  the  same  ia  aniouat  as  thoae  of  head  gHrdeoera.  The  propriety  of  giving 
more  pubUcity  to  the  Society's  proceedings  was  postponed  for  fiuther  con- 
sideratioD.  The  Committee  and  officebearers  for  the  ensuing  half  year  were 
then  elected. 

EzkSnled.  Some  good  specimeos  of  the  Byon  House,  or  Kenyon,  cucumber, 
cut  off  a  plant  which  has  been  in  a  bearine  stale  since  October,  IB3d,  from 
Mr.  Richard  Ayres,  gardener,  Chicksands  Priory,  Bedforshire.  It  was  inti- 
mated that  Mr.  Ayres  intended  publishing  a  treatise  upon  the  sul^ect. 

June  12,  —  Specimens  of  the  newest  end  best  kinds  of  Pelargdnium  were 
exhibited  from  the  Duke  of  Devonnhire's  greeu-houses,  Chiswick.  The 
trusses  of  bloom  of  the  pet,  Forster's  gem,  &e.,  were  very  splendid. 

Mr.  Codv  read  an  essay  on  the  cultivadoa  of  the  pelf^onium  for  com- 
petition. Tbe  plants  are  cut  down  pretty  close,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
when  they  push  fresh  buds;  the  greater  portion  of  the  earth  is  shaken  from 
their  roots ;  and  then  they  are  potted  into  fresh  rich  compost  and  smaller  pots, 
placed  in  a  pit  or  frame,  shaded  until  they  have  made  fresh  roots,  and  at- 
tended to  properly  during  the  winter  and  spring,  with  air,  beat,  light,  moisture, 
and  shifting.  A  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  the  properties  of  a  pelargonium 
was  pointed  out,  and  twenty-four  of  the  l^t  kinds  enumerated. 

Mr.  Caie  alluded  to  several  systems  of  growing  the  pelargonium ;  and  re- 
marked that  the  principal  otyect  of  gardeners  should  be,  to  flower  them  at 
all  seBSons ;  as  some  make  a  showy  ^pearance  in  winter  and  spring,  and 
others  answer  well  tor  turning  out  into  clumps. 

Mr.  Judd  advocated  the  usin^  of  manure  water  for  insuring  lirst-rate  blos- 
soms. Mr.  Russel  coincided  with  Mr,  Caie,  and  alluded  to  a  circumstance 
which  but  too  generally  occurred  with  regard  to  growing  for  competition; 
namely,  that  the  grower  was  spoken  of,  and  valued,  according  to  bis  success 
with  a  few  specimeus;  while  the  general  stock  might,  and  often  was,  below 
mediocrity.  Mr.  Keane  observed  that  the  general  system  practised  hy  the 
most  successful  competitors  was,  to  grow  their  petai^niums  near  the  glals,  in 
low-roofed  houses ;  and  that,  by  repeatedly  shitting,  and  other  necessary  at- 
tentions, they  were  brought  to  that  slate  of  perfection  in  which  they  were 
seen  at  the  late  shows. 

June  36, — Mr.  Ayres  brought  forward  a  plan  and  description  of  a  propa- 

Eiting-house,  accompanied  with  observations  on  the  same.  Af^r  recapitu- 
ting  the  leading  ideas  of  his  former  essay,  to  show  on  what  principle  the 
house  had  been  erected,  he  proceeded  to  describe  its  construction  and  manage- 
ment. The  house  was  20 n.  long,  by  10ft.  wide;  with  a  pathwav  Sfl,  wide, 
running  longitudinally  along  tbe  centre  of  it,  and  having  two  beds,  facing 
north  and  south,  for  the  cutting  pots  to  be  placed  upon.  These  beds  were 
divided  into  four  diflerent  compartments :  one  for  cuttings  of  stove  plants  j  a 
second,  for  green-house  plants ;  a  third,  for  such  green-bouse  plants  as  re- 
quire  to  be  Kept  cool  for  a  time;  and  a  fourth,  for  the  young  plants  after 
they  have  been  potted  off!  The  house  is  heated  by  linings  of  dui^,  grass,  and 
leaves,  and  a  hot-water  pipe  conducted  round  the  house  close  to  the  wall. 
For  stove  cuttings,  Mr.  Ayres  recommends  a  bottom  heat  of  90°,  and  an  at- 
mospheric temperature  of  TO"  or  76°;  for  green-house  cuttings,  a  bottom  heat 
of  S0°,  and  a  top  temperature  of  65°  or  70°;  and  in  the  green-liouse  pre- 
paratory department,  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60°,  at  any  time,  lie  also 
recommends  watering  in  the  afternoon,  before  the  sun  has  left  the  house;  and 
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the  having  at  all  times  an  Btmosphere  saturated  with  ipoisture.  A  number  of 
members  spoke  on  the  subject;  but  the  ideas  were  little  different  from  those 
suggested  wben  the  Bubject  of  propf^ation  was  before  the  Society. 

Julif  10.  —  Mr,  Fuh  introduced  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the  mush' 
rooia.  An  animated  discussion  took  place,  but  no  great  diveraitj  of  opinion 
was  elicited.  For  producing  spawn,  Mr.  Fish  recommended  a  miitture  of 
horse  and  cow-dung.  In  forming  his  beds,  he  uses  the  duns  from  old  linings, 
or  any  litter  rather  dry  than  otherwise,  capable  of  r^ing  a  little  heat;  ^WDS 
the  bed  when  milkwann ;  and,  when  there  is  no  danger  from  over-heating. 
covers  it  witl)  a  casing  of  cow-dung  in  a  wet  state,  or  fresh  horse-dung  if  cow- 
dung  is  not  to  be  had;  the  use  of  which  is  to  give  strength  to  the  mushroom 
before  coming  through  the  mould,  and  to  render  it  thick  and  fiesby.  He  then 
covers  the  beds  with  IJ  in.  of  mould,  rather  stiff  than  otherwise,  beating  it 
firmly,  and  attaching  great  importance  to  earthing  up  as  soon  as  possible  sAer 

£  awning.  In  beds  out  of  doors,  liable  to  get  wet  before  they  are  spawned, 
e  spawn  is  wrapped  into  a  good  handful  of  dry  titter,  and  then  firmly  in- 
serted into  the  beds;  when  the  wet  dung,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  will 
operate  in  the  same  manner  as  a  cuing  of  cow^ung  under  cover.  In  beds  put 
up  out  of  doors  without  prop  covering,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  be  not  too  hot  when  spawned :  it  is  better  to  have 
them  rather  cool ;  as,  if  a  sufficiency  of  heat  does  not  arise  after  being  earthed 
up,  a  proper  temperature  can  at  anV  time  be  infused  and  kept  up  by  means  of 
covenng  with  straw  and  dune.  Mr.  Judd  recommended  watenng  with  lime- 
water  to  destroy  worms  and  woodlice ;  but  doubts  were  expressed  if  the 
using  of  lime,  so  fresh  as  to  destroy  the  insects,  would  not  also  tie  pr^udicial 
to  the  mushroom.  The  growing  of  mushrooms  in  summer  was  much  discussed ; 
and  it  was  agreed  that,  unless  [here  was  the  command  of  cool  sheds  or  cellars, 
the  growing  of  them  was  almost  labour  thrown  away,  especially  out  of  doors ; 
as  much  watering  would  be  required  to  keep  the  beds  cool  by  evapomtion. 
The  temperature  of  60°  was  considered  most  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
mu^room. 


Art,  V.     Retrotpective  Criticism, 

A  DQUBtS-WOWBitED  Rhododendron. — I  observe,  in  Vol.  XIIT.  p.  537.,  you 
state  that  "a  double-flowered  rhododendron  has  been  oridnatedio  Paris  recently, 
and  the  whole  stock  imported  into  this  country  by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgh." 
May  I  t>e  permitted  to  inform  your  readers  that  I  have  cultivated  a  dowle- 
flowered  fihodod^dron  pi5nticum  tor  the  last  ten  years  or  upwards  ?  I  pur- 
chased my  original  plant  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who,  I  believe,  had  had  it 
some  yean ;  but  how  or  where  it  originated  I  am  not  aware.  Whether  the 
I^ris  plants  are  of  the  same  species,  or  of  some  oth^,  I,  of  course,  am  igno- 
rant; Out  I  am  aware  that  it  fi^uentlv  happens  that  plants  are  sent  to 
this  country  from  the  Continent,  as  novelties,  which  have  originally  been  sent 
hence  to  the  Continental  gardens.  — J.  Cree.  AddUtlone  Nutictv,  Dec.\B3l^. 

The  variety  alluded  to  by  Mr,  Cree  was  published  in  the  Uorlm  Brilan- 
nicuf  (p.  171.)  in  1S30;  that  purchased  by  Mr.  Lawson  was  found  in  a  bed  of 
seedlings  in  Cei's  nursery,  I^ris,  in  1633;  it  is  c^led  ifhodod^ndron  p6n- 
ticum  Ayadnthi/forum.  (See  AnnaUi  de  Flore,  Sec,  Septembtf,  1836,)  The 
flowers  are  very  numerous ;  each  consisting  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  petals,  of  a 
fine  violet  rose  colour.  Leaves  as  in  the  species. —  L.  L,  L.,  Pari*,  liecem- 
ber2\.  1837;  tmACvnd. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Amisers. 
-    An  tiuect  on  Tyapa^alurapere^rintim.  — An  insect  has  troubled  us  much 
here  this  season,  by  injuring  the  leaves  of  Trops'olumperegrioum.  The  com* 
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rooD  nMttirtiuin  hu  intertwIiMd  \ta  leaves  with  tboee  of  Uie  abore-nieDtioiied 
species ;  but  not  ■  dagle  iuaect  teems  to  have  loucbed  it  —  /.  P.  Oiatnvorth, 
Oct.  83. 1837.  [We  seat  the  insecU  to  Mr. WeHwood,  who  sBys  thej  we  dKwe  of 
the  PfSoda  briegi<»  (tlK  coDfmon  white  cabbage  butterfly),  whidi  often  feeds 
on  th«  uosturtiutn.  It  is  a  curious  instaoce  of  prdierence  given  to  an  exotic 
plant,  which  it  i«  very  difficult  to  account  lor.] 


Art.  VII.     The  London  HoHicuUurai  Society/  and  Garden. 

€itrttBt>Utt  granted  lowangGttrderieriiy  Ac  HortLiJtiavI  Socitfy  of  LondoiL 
fion  Sept.  26.  to  Nov,  13.  1837  ;  — 

September  25.  —  Jahbs  Tbohpson  of  Scone,  Penfashire,  o  CerHflcale  i^ihe 
Fint  Clan. 

Octobrr  S3.  — RieRARD  Pakk  ELL  of  Hel^,  St.  AuBtel,  Cornwall,  a  CW-- 
fificate  if  the  Fint  Clou. 

November  13.  — WiLTEa  Scott  Obierson  of  Penpon^  Dumftiet,  an  extra 
Certificate  oftke  Firrt  Claii. 

October  17.  —  Read.  A  paper  "  On  tlie  Growth  of  Stove  Aquatics  in  the 
open  Air,"  by  L.  W.  Dillwjn,  Esq, 

Exhi^led.  —  £r!ca  Masiionvrna,  from  Joa«f>h  Wilaon,  B>Cl.i  of  Clapbam 
Common.  Queen  fdne-apple,  washing  41b.  14  oz.,  from  WiJWn  Harrison, 
Esq.,  F.H.S.  Clerod^ndruin  specioalssimum,  Crdwea  rallgna;  £rica  eeiin- 
thojde%  E.  curvifldra;  OLoiSnta  macuLikta,  6.  csrul&cens,  Onddium  papflio, 
Coll^mnea  sciudens,  Rochea  falcata,  £uphdrbia  punfcea,  Ipomm'a  insignia,  and 
j'cUla  Ayacinthoit^i;  from  Mr.  Oreen,  rardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobu^ 
Bart.  French  marigolds,  from  Messrs,  Beck  and  Co.  of  the  Strand,  bipa> 
tiens  Bcapifl6ra,  and  Tropie'olum  tuberosum,  from  Messrs,  Young  aS  Epsom. 
Brugm&nHM  Whvm&nni,  from  Mr.  Con  way,  gardener  to  L.  Sulivan,  Esq, 
Allam&ndx  cathfrtica,  Aphel&ndra  cristiUa,  Fol^ipora  axilllria,  and  LoiM 
coccfnea,  from  Mrs.  Ijiwrence.  Jeraey  chrysantbenium,  maiden's  blush, 
and  a  collection  of  dahlias,  from  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Son.  Three  apples 
(name  unknown),  from  Mrs.  Fielder,  of  Alton,  Hants.  Dahlias,  from  Mr. 
Catcleugh  of  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea.  Ureen'fleshed  melon,  erawn  in  an 
open  frame,  from  John  Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.  A  collection  ofcut  flowers, 
from  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Straugwaya,  F.H.S. 

From  lie  Oarden  of  the  Socirfy.  —  Dnhtias,  and  single  Mexican 
Peart:  Buffatn's  (an  American  variety  of  some  merit),  Bojrie  Farm  ^ 

Due  de  Bern  (a  great  bearer,  melting,  yet  seems  to  require  a  warmer  climate 
than  this),  poire  Neill,  beurr^  de  CapiBumont,  Marie-Louise  (from  a  walJ). 
The  flavour  of  this,  like  many  other  Belgic  sorts,  is  not  so  good  when  grown 
smooth-skinned  against  a  wall,  as  those  that  are  browned  OB  atandanlB. 
Doyenn^  blanc,  Seckle,  fondante  Van  HonB(  deserves  cultivation),  Styrian, 
Oansd's  bergnmot  (wall),  moorfowl  q^,  beurr^  Bosc,  Henri  Quatre,  Astra 
Town,  —  Applet :  Wormsley  pippin  (a  valuable  sort),  and  king  of  the  [»p- 
pins ;  the  golden  noble,  pomme  violette,  Dutch  codlin,  gk»ia  mundi,  m^re  de 
m^age,  Hollandbur^,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Waltham  Aiibey  seedling,  sops 
of  wine :  all  good  kitchen  apples.  Crimson  queening,  Orack  Elma  (Fersioa 
variety),  Foxley,  ydlow  Ingestrie,  Downton,  Ribston  p^pin.  Paradise  pippin, 
Blenheim  pippin,  and  autumn  pearmain. 

Awarded.  SAyci  Knightian  medris,  to  Mr.  Pratt, for  the  qoeea  nine-apple; 
to  Mr.  J.  Green,  for  the  Coldmneo  sclndens ;  and  to  Mr.  Young,  for  the  Tro> 
pEe\>lum  tuberosum, 

November  17.  —  EzhibUed.  A  pumpkin,  weighing  I  cwt.  21  lb.,  from  Denia, 
in  Valencia,  from  Josenh  Travers,  Esq.,  F.H.8.  Erica  propendens,  cerin- 
thoidea,  curviflora,  abielina,  viridiflora  var.,  and  sp.;  Epiph^llum  trancatum. 
Begonia  octopetala,  and  Zygop£talum  Mnckiiyt,  from  Mr.  Oreen,  gardener  to 
Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.  Epiph^llum  truncitum,  from  Mr.  Lane,  m- 
dener  to  John  Horsley  Pidmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  CMXleyi  labiita,  from  Mrs. 
Lawrence,  E.H,  8,   A  collection  of  new  seedling  Jersey  chrysanthemums,  from 
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Messrs.  Chandler  uid  Sods  of  VsuxhalL  Citron  mdona  and  cnctunbcn,  from 
Mr.  Robert  Budi,  V.H.S~,a(  Blsckheath.  Haxill&ria  pSirtB,  from  Williui 
Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.ti.  Anew  hybrid  ^urd,  a  battle  gourd,  aad  bwsd'i  neck 
gourd,  from  Mr.  Walt,  gftpdener  to  Sir  C.  E.  Smith,  Ban. 

Frvm  the  Garxlen  o^  tie  Society.  —  Seedling  aod  queen  cbr^'MiitfaeiiuimB.  — 
Peon  :  Autumn  Cotmar,  Fopelle,  Bezi  de  la  Motte,  'Betmcint,  Buffiun's,  *I>u> 
mwtier,C(dinar  Ncill,  *8t.  Gemnin  Von  Mods,  Dunw6,*Ej«woad,  beuirtd' Au- 
de»oii,  urtMuiite,  <>mskiric  bergamM,  beurr£  Bid,  Dudiesse  d'Angool^me. 
Ttiase  laaked  thus  *  are  sorts  raised  by  Mr-  Koigtit,  or  which  have  been  re- 
e^Tcd  lately  from  Belgium,  and  fruited  for  the  first  time  in  tlienuilai.  (Bee 
XUI.p.MO.) — Applet,  KUcAen:  Olommundi,  Blenheim  pipnin.BuniB'a  seed- 
ling, golden  nobk,  Waltham  Abbey  seedling,  incomparable,  Wormsley  pbpin, 
Brabuit  belleflcur,  nonauch  (it  is  not  geanllj  known  that  the  merit  of  this 
B[^le  ccKiBista  in  its  culiaary  properties),  lar^  white  Calnlle,  Rymcr,  Bed- 
fordshire foundling,  and  Sabonlink. —  Table  Applet:  Downtoo,  Sam  Young, 
Fearn's  pippin,  Beachmnwell,  Borsdorffer,  Hughes's  golden  pippin,  MBrgil,Ross 
nonpareil,  white  russet,  old  Pome-roy,  and  ntmaston  nonpareil.  —  cSettntili: 
Downton,  prolific,  chataignier  des  Inhs,  prime,  and  Bretonne. 

Awarded.  A  large  silver  medal  to  Hessra.  Chandler,  for  a  seedling  chiy- 
santhemum ;  and  siirer  Banksians,  Eo  Messrs.  Green  and  lAoe,  for  Wgdmi 
octopetata  and  EpipbyUum  trunciitun]. 

Ijec.  5.  1S37.  —  Exivliited.  Three  queen  pine-aKiIes,  from  Mr.  HamsoD 
of  Cheshunt,  weighing  resi)ectiMly  4lb.  3oi.,  41b._aoi.,  and  Slh.  l*oi. 
"      '   '  '         '     '  '  " n  truoc&tuin. 


Cypripediui 
and  £rica 


£rica  cerinthiAdes,  from  Sir  £.  Antrobus,  Bart,  Jersey.  Chrysa; 
mums,  &om  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  Vauxhall.  Passifldra  csriilea,  and 
a  seedling  apple,  from  C.  Ranhens,  Esq.,  Dulwich.  Chrysantbemums,  from 
Hiss  WiTaon.  Br4ssia  caudAta,  from  W.  Dunsford,  gardener  to  Baron  Dims- 
dale.  A  large  pine-af^le,  Irom  Mr.  Fowler,  Little  Bushy  Farm,  near  Stan- 
more.  Zygop^talum  Maxill&ria,  £uph6rbtii  fulgens  (jacquini^^uni),  HaxilUria 
picta,  LsMia  i.nceps,  CaKinthe  deoaifldra,  l^chenaultia  Ibnndsa,  Bilb£rgia 
ain(E'na,  and  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Poins^ttia 
pulchfrnma,  froBi  Mr.  J.  Reading,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Horryatt.  .Plumb^ 
rdsea,  and  AlatrcEmeria  Light,  from  Mr.  B.fiuck. 

¥rom  the  Gardes  of  lie  Societif.  —  Fianlt.  Lffi^lla  Anceps,  EuphiAia  ful- 
gens  (jacquini(E^ra),  tree  dahlia,  and  chrvsanthBmimis,  —  Applet:  Golden 
Harvey  (perhims  the  richest  table  apple),  white  nonpareil,  Pearson's  plate  (a 
very  good  and  tiandsotne  table  apple),  Syke  House  russ^  old  golden  pipptn 

S which  varies  much),  Nonesuch  Parle,  Beachimwell,  Dutch  mignonne,  Br^- 
ick'a  nonpareil,  NeU  Gwyn,  Hubbard's  pearmoin,  Blenheim  pippin ;  Brabant 
Bellefl^r,  k. ;  gloria  mundi,  k.;  Woolinann's  long  pippin,  k.;  stony  RoyJ 

?ippiD,k.;  rdnette  du  Canada,k.;  American  pippin,  k.  ;  Baldwin,  k.;  and 
>umelow's  seedling. —  Peart:  tiloot  morceau,  beurr^  Diel,  passe  Ci^mar, 
Napol&m,  bergamot  cadet  (remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  it  keeps  ripen- 
ing in  succesnon),  crassane,  and  Moccas. 

Awarded.  Silver  Kuightian  Medals  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  JSuphdrbia 
fCilgens  (jacquinif;!ora) ;  to  Mr.  John  Oreen,  for  the  plants  exhibited;  and  to 
Mr.  Harrison,  for  the  pine-^ples.  A  Silver  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Cook, 
gardener  to  MJsa  Wilson,  for  chrysanthemums,  which  were  remariiably  largo 
and  perfect  flowers, 

Joyce's  store  was  also  exhibited,  and  attracted  great  attention,  as  iias  been 
noticed  in  a  preceding  page. 


Art.  VIIL     Covenl  Garden  Mariel. 

From  the  continued  openness  of  the  weather,  we  have  had  a  regular  and 
good  supply  of  ail  v^etablei  usual  at  this  season.  Prices  have  continued 
rather  depressed,  and  the  demand  btit  limited ;  nevertheless,  we  have  but  little 
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a  any  greet  improTcment  be  expected  during  tbe  oezt  month  or  two, 
as  it  u  well  known  that  the  nipplf  will  continue  to  m  good,  uoieu  interrupted 
bj  severe  weather ;  or  the  demand  materially  increased  by  the  arriral  in  London 
of  the  principal  fiunilies  aAu*  tbe  Chriitmas  holidays  and  the  recess  at  Par- 
liament ;  at  which  time,  also,  tbe  crops  of  most  of  the  private  gardens  may  be 
exhausted.  The  supply  of  fhiit  (prmc^iatfy  applet)  continues  to  be  abundant, 
and  would  be  much  more  so  could  auything  like  a  remunerating  price  be 
obtained  to  pay  the  earriase  of  the  common  sorts  from  a  distance.  Ah  it  is,  tha 
srower  has  been  frequently  a  losex  after  paying  carriage  and  other  expenses. 
The  better  sorts  are  necessarily  depressed  in  value  by  these  circumstance*. 
Of  pears,  especially  the  better  varieties,  we  have  had  but  a  limited  supply,  and 
these  have  not  ripened  well.  Some  of  the  newer  sorts  of  French  and  Flemish 
pears  have  been  furnished,  and  have  realised  good  prices ;  also  the  old  »• 
teemed  varieties,  such  as  the  cresannes,  brown  beurr^s,  &c 


Tin  CaUaii  TrtU 
ettuU,  «  CcrinrorU  - 


KUncv.pnbadltl 
BiMch,  pa  budiM  _    , 

Jmiulnii  ArUchoIni,  pm  lull 

TDmjH,  WhiM,  PS  tnnch  I 
CuTot^  ps  IniBeh   ■ 
nuiDflpftperdastB     - 
lUd  Beet,  Hc  down 
■Ui»l,pabaneli       .       . 
SniawH,  Hc  binlla 
SiliKTi  ftr  bund) 
HonnwUah,  pet  buDdla 

Rcd.HTdiitni  bimlKM 

toft«qh) 

While  turn^  par  bunch  - 

7*t  OaUm  lyOt. 

Onion: 
OM,perbiuh>l  .      . 

F«  pJ^llng,  p«  talf  ilm 
When  pwmi  [CUxHils]  PR 

Lrtlt,  per  donn  buadm    . 

ShMaaa,fa  pound       .      - 

AiianwiH,  p«  bundnd     ■ 
Se«.  Kale,  per  punnet 


Celcrr,  per  bun 
SuUSiLmIi,  p 


inlej,  per  hair  iln* 
1  arntfoq,  dried,  per  doi. 
Tfaynw,  per  doKO  buncbe 
Suit,  per  don  bnncbc* 
Mint,  dried,  per  dooen'bui 
feppenalBI,  drted,  per.dai 

I  UutDnu,  dried,  per  dm.  bun. 
I  BjriWrted,  p«t  donn  biui 
Lavender,  dried,  perdu. 
Stalb  and  ftwtti  JU-  Tara, 


E6StltF*m^m4F¥Ct. 
._ihnian>,p(rpe*Ul 
Horeb,  per  pound 
TruSlea,  per  pound : 


An  a  i 


Median,  per  hair  dm 
Almondf,  per  pcGt 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aet.  I.  The  State  qf  Gardening  in  the  Soutk  i^  Irtland,  Mt  compared 
with  England  and  Scotland,  By  JoHM  Jkffiry,  Nuneryman, 
Mitchelstown, 

To  describe  the  'state  of  gardening  in  the  south  of  Ireland, 
property,  would  take  up  much  rooin,  as  different  places  in  each 
county  would  req^uire  to  be  mentioned,  and  a  oomparison  drawn 
between  them.  At  present,  I  shall  only  say  what  state  Ireland 
is  in,  so  &r  as  I  have  observed  it,  with  a  Few  remarks  on  the 
different  classes,  which  I  shall  divide  into  Four.  In  the  first 
class,  I  shall  include  the  nobles,  prelates,  principal  gentry, 
and  wealthy  merchants  possessed  of  country  seats.     With  re> 

fard  to  wailed  gardens  and  glass,  this  class,  in  the  south  of 
reiand,  is  equal  to  England  or  Scotland,  except  in  this,  that 
very  few  have  trees  on  the  outside  of  their  garden  walls.  Most 
of  them  have  good'  orchards  of  apples  for  cider,  and  many  have 
also  tolerable  flower-gardens  and  shrubberies.  In  the  park,  or 
what  ought  to  be  the  arboretum,  they  are  very  deficient  j  and 
their  shrubberies  are  not  well  kept :  neat  short  grass,  and  highljf 
kept  walks,  are  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  this  quarter.  I  do  not 
consider  that  gardening,  &c.,  with  this  class,  is  on  the  advance, 
as  there  seem  to  he  fJll  as  many  gardens  on  the  decline  as  there 
are  building  or  repairing.  The  principal  cause,  in  my  opinion, 
is,  that  BO  few  of  the  first-rate  families  live  in  Ireland.  Oentle- 
nien  of  this  class  pay  their  gardeners  full  as  well  as  either  the 
Englbh  or  Scotch,  their  wages  varying  from  SO/,  to  60/.  per 
annum,  with  board,  &c  In  Tact,  they  mostly  have  either  Eng* 
lish  or  Scotch  nii'deners,  or  Irishmen  who  have  been  partly 
educated  in  England.  Another  cause  is,  that  the  seats  of  the 
first  class  are  so  few,  and  so  far  distant  from  each  other,  that 
neither  the  gardener  nor  his  employer  is  sharpened  by  the  state 
of  his  neighbours.  The  question  asketl  of  the  gardener  is.  Can 
he  keep  the  garden  at  less  expense,  or  can  he  manage  with  a 
man  or  boy  less?  He  scarcely  ever  is  asked,  Can  he  keep  the 
place  better,  if  he  had  better  means  ?  or,  What  would  it  cost  to 
Vol.  XIV.  — No.  »a.  r 
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keep  the  place  like  such  and  such  a  place?  as  would  be  the  case 
in  England,  where  both  he  and  his  employer  must  know  of 
places  maintained , in  good  order. 

The  Cork  and  other  Horticultural  Societies  are  likely  to  do 
good,  it'  properly  followed  up;  but  I  am  much  afraid  that  a 
schism  is  creeping  into  the  Cork  Society  already,  as  has  hap- 
pened in  almost  every  other  useful  club  or  society  attempted  in 
that  city.  I  do  not  consider  it  expedient  to  have  the  Horticul- 
tural snows  in  any  nursery;  it  makes  it  too  much  of  a  party 
business.  The  Society  ought  to  build  and  lay  out  a  proper 
place,  with  all  conveniencies  for  themselves,  if  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue, and  be  independent.  It  is  a  loss  to  horticulture,  at  this 
time,  that  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Cork  were  giren  'Up:  they 
would  have  been  a  rallying  point  for  the  Society,  which  it  seems  ■ 
to  want  much.  The  class  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  has 
planted  considerably  withjn  the  last  thirty  years,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  falling  off  within  these  six  years.  The  principal  kinds 
of  trees  planted  are  oaks  (by  such  as  know  their  value),  with 
larch  and  Scotch  and  spruce  firs  as  nurses.  This  system  would 
do  well  if  carried  through  with  care:  but  very  often  the  planta- 
tion is  neither  thinned  nor  pruned  until  the  oaks  are  smothered, 
or  so  weak-drawn,  that  the  best  judges  would  think  it  a  pity  to 
cutaway  the  fine  larch,  &c.,  for  the  sake  of  such  poor  miserable- 
looking  trees ;  and  thus,  very  often,  the  oaks  are  (juite  lost,  par- 
ticularly when  the  thinning  of  such  plantations  falls  under  the 
care  of  persons  of  little  experience.  Beech  is  not  so  much 
planted  ndw  as  it  was  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Ash  is  very  much 
n^lecttid,  because  it  is  so  liable  to  be  cut  by  trespassers  for 
firmg  and  other  uses;  and  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  scarce 
article  in  Ireland,  if  some  few  do.  not  take  courage  and  plant  it. 
Any  one  that  keeps  wood-rangers  might  protect  ash  as  well  as 
other  timber,  if  planted  in  masses  and  not  all  over  the  country 
in  hedgerows,  as  it  is  at  present.  Hedges  and  hedgerows  are 
very  much  n^lected  in  Ireland,  even  in  the  demesnes  of  uoble- 
men  of  the  first  rank.  These  remarks  are  only  meant  as  appli- 
cable to  the  majority  of  this  class:  there  are,  indeed,  a  few 
exceptions,  but,  at  present,  I  do  not  mean  to  particularise. 

In  the  second  class  may  be  placed  the  rectors  of  parishes,  the 
second  class  of  gentry,  and  merchants.  Many  of  this  class  have 
tolerable  walled-in  gardens  :  very  few  have  more  glass  than  a 
few  frames  for  melons  and  cucumbers.  Most  of  them  have  an 
orchard  of  apples  for  cider;  a  small  flower-garden,  with  a  few 
shrubs ;  no  arboretum ;  a  small  lawn  with  a  screen  of  common 
forest  trees,  a  few  clumps,  and  single  trees  of  the  commonest 
kinds,  in  general  badly  planted. 

I  consider  this  class  much  on  the  advance  within  these  last 
twenty-five  years.     The  cause  seems  to  be,  that  they  live  nearer 
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together  than  the  first  class,  are  almost  always  at  home,  and  see 
each  others' places  often,  which  causes  them  to  vie  with  each 
other.  Getitlemea  of  this  class  pay  their  ^rdeners  very  badly : 
jr  they  paid  their,  gardeners  better,  I  believe  that  they  woiild 
very  soon  equal  the  Scotch  or  English  gentlemen  oF  the  same 
rank.  From  8/.  to  16/.  per  annum,  with  board,  is  what  is  in 
general  paid,  if  only  gardener :  if  gardener  and  steward,  they 
may  have  from  \2L  to  20/.,  with  board,  &c.  A  distressed  man 
will  be  glad  to  get  even  this ;  but  he  enters  bis  employment  with 
discontent;  he  goes  on  passing  over  every  thing  in  the  most  su- 
perficial manner;  and  is  all  the  while  looking  out  for  another 
and  better  situation.  When  able  to  do  it,  ne  gets  into  some 
nursery,  or  emigrates  to  England.  Some  other  distressed  man, 
from  some  of  the  nuneries,  succeeds  him ;  or,  perbaps,  what  is 
even  worse,  some  man  that  is  a  little  handy  about  the  place.  If 
a  distressed  man  succeeds  him,  things  goon  just  aq  before;  if 
tlie  handyman,  they  become  worse.  At  the  same  time,  the  new 
comer  will  be  sure  to  make  some  alterations,  either  good  or  bad ; 
which  wilt  cost  the  employer  more  than  the  difference  of  wages, 
which  would  have  retained  and  satisfied  the  former  man.  This 
mistaken  system  often  deprives  this  class  of  any  enjoyment  in 
horticultund  pursuits,  and  renders  their  gardeners  a  distressed 
and  discontented  class  of  men.  Whereas  from  15/.  to.S5/.  a 
yenr,  as  gardener,  or  SO/.,  with  board,  &c.,  as  gardener -and 
steward,  with  some  additional  advantages  to  married  men,jpouId 
render  them  contented,  and  therefore  anxious  to  satisfy  ^d  be- 
nefit their  employers ;  which,  I  may  say  from  observatioAj^many 
of  this  elass  of  gardeners  are  capable  of  doing. .  Gentlemen 
belonging  to  this  second  class  have  planted  more.iii  proportion 
than  any  other  class.  Many  of  them  are  now  getting  a  good 
return  by  thinnings,  and  have,  at  the  same  time,  woods  advancing 
in  value,  uid  ornamental  to  their  properties  and  to  the  country 
at  large.  The  young  gentlemen  of  this  class  seem  to  have  a 
taste  for  ornamental  planting ;  and  some  of  them  run  a  little  on 
the  arboretam,  and  seem  to  know  the  names  and  habits  of  orna- 
mental trees  far  better  than  their  predecessors. 

The  third  class  may  be  composed  of  the  farmers,  shopkeepers, 
&C.  A  few  of  the  farmers  have  cider  orchards ;  but  they  have 
nothing  else  beyond  the  most  common  vegetables,  as  cabbages, 
parsneps,  carrots,  and  turnips.  The  shopkeeper  who  has  any 
ground  attached  to  his  house  near  a  town  has,  in  general,  a  good 
many  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  a  fair  variety  of  vegetables,  with 
common  fruits.  But,  in  general,  the  fruit  trees  are  badly  taken 
care  of,  and  the  shrubs  badly  arranged.  The  gardening,  plant- 
ing, &c,  of  this  class  are  all  done  by  the  jobber  or  handt/ 
labourer.  It  is  for  want  of  knowledge,  in  a  good  many  cases, 
that  the  Inrmer  does  not  improve.  Every  farmer  ought  to  have 
p  2 
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■\f\i  orchard  and  kitch«n-garden  in  proportion  to  bis  brm.  Aa 
to  flowers  and  shrubs,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  caa  spare 
much  ground  or  time  for  them.  The  only  way  that  I  see  this 
class  is  to  be  improved  is,  that  a  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
should  take  each  of  them,  suppose,  three  farms  (one  large,  one 
middle-sized,  and  one  small),  and  lay  them  out  with  convenient 
buildings,  garden,  and  orchard,  as  patterns  for  others.  The 
portion  intended  for  the  kitchen -garden  should  not  be  planted 
with  orchard  trees,  but  rather  with  hush  fruit.  What  vegetables 
the  farmer  did  not  want  for  hia  family  would  pay  him  well  for 
his  pigs  and  cattle.  The  fields  should  be  laid  out  in  proportion 
to  the  farm ;  and  the  fences  arranged  and  planted  in  a  proper 
manner.  The  best  of  all  fences  for  the  farmer,  in  my  opinion, 
is  crab :  it  grows  fast,  and  is  a  good  shelter,  and  a  iew  let  run 
up,  say  at  every  9  ft.,  might  give  as  much  cider  as  would  do  for 
common  use.  Such  hedgerows,  it  is  true,  while  rare  in  the 
country,  might  require  to  be  watched,  in  the  fruit  season,  against 
pilferers ;  but,  when  general,  this  expense  would  cease.  All  be- 
tween the  9  1^.  I  would  keep  cut  down  and  shorn,  as  a  thick 
fence.  Ploughing  matches,  and  premiums  to  farmers,  would  also 
be  of  use.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  these  encouragements  are 
falling  off  much  from  what  they  were  twelve  or  twenty  years 
ago.  I  would  also  recommend  all  the  waste  grounds  of  a  farm 
to  be  planted ;  such  as  old  quarries,  very  steep  bonks,  rocky 
places,  8(c,  but  no  land  that  would  do  for  tillage,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  waste  land  in  Ireland ;  and  to  plant  any  other,  except 
for  ornament  or  shelter,  is,  as  X  conceive,  a  loss  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Draining  is  very  much  neglected  in  Ireland : 
much  might  be  done  in  this  respect. 

The  fourth  and  last  class  is  the  cottager.  The  spot  where 
his  potatoes  grow  is  called  bis  garden ;  which  he,  in  general,  rents 
of  the  farmer  for  the  season.  Many  of  the  cottagers  and  small 
&rmers  have  some  portions  of  ground  besides,  near  their  cottage, 
which  might  be  made  to  look  well,  and  be  of  considerable  use; 
but  they  are,  in  general,  filled  in  summer  with  a  few  early  pota- 
toes, and  late  cabbage,  which  are  all  cut  off  by  Christmas.  From 
that  time  the  gap,  or  gateway,  is  open,  and  the  pigs,  the  sheep, 
and  goats  run  over  the  whole,  until  about  the  1st  of  March,  or, 
perhaps,  till  Patrick's  Day,  at  which  time  the  gaps  are  made  up, 
and  the  garden  planted  as  before. 

JUitcAelstoam,  Nov.  15.  1S37. 


Art.  II.    On  the  Formation  of  a  Ptibiic  Botanic  Garden.    By  C.  C. 
It  is  well  known  to  every  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Conti- 
nent, or  who  has  availed  himself  of  the  information  of  others, 
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thst,  through  the  whole  range  of  Europe,  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Naples  and  Madrid,  nearly  every  capital,  great  or  small, 
whatever  be  the  form  of  government,  from  the  Swiss  canton  to 
the  great  monarchies  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  provided  with 
botanical  gardens.  These  establishments,  which  are  sometimes 
disproportionately  large  to  the  countries  to  which  they  belong, 
are  conducted  on  a  tolerably  uniform  plan ;  and,  being  of  easy 
access  to  all  classes,  and  lectures  being  given  at  them  at  the 
public  expense,  they  serve  at  once  to  attest  the  munificence  of 
the  founders,  and  to  amuse  and  instruct  the  people. 

Sorry  I  am  to  add  that  the  metropolis  of  this  splendid  empire, 
where  the  crown  domains  are  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
our  rank  amongst  nations,  forms  nearly  the  sole  exception  to  this 
almost  universal  and  daily  extending  rule ;  and  it  is  the  more 
mortifying,  because  the  means  are  within  our  reach.  The  work 
is  already  half  done ;  and  a  very  slight  exertion  on  the  part  of 
government,  in  making  the  arrangements  as  usual  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  reign,  would  effect  this  most  laudable  and 
desirable  object 

What  we  beg  to  suggest  is,  that  Kew  Gardens  be  ceded  to 
the  public,  of  course  under  the  usual  reservation  of  the  crown 
property,  and  converted  into  a  regular  botanical  garden ;  lecture 
rooms  built ;  professors  appointed ;  and  the  series  of  plants 
now  in  the  Botanic  Garden  gradually  increased,  so  as  to  make  it 
completely  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  utility  and  scientific 
research;  for  which,  the  foundation  being  laid,  and  houses 
already  built,  a  comparatively  small  outlay  would  be  required. 

In  addition  to  the  smaller  plantu,  it  will  be  indispensable  to 
add  an  arboretum.  As  the  extent  of  the  grounds  at  Kew  may 
not  be  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  I  should  propose  that 
100  or  200  acres  be  taken  from  Richmond  Park,  where  they 
can  be  perfectly  well  spared  ;  and  the  situation  of  which  would 
answer  admirably  for  the  hardier  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the 
arrangement,  of  course,  I  should  expect  to  see  every  hardy 
tree  which  could  be  collected  in  any  part  of  the  globe,*  and  I 
even  anticipate  revelling  in  quercctums,  fraxinetums,  salicetums, 
pinetums,  aceretums,  &c.  Preparations  should  also  be  made  ' 
ibr  the  gradual  construction  of  houses,  on  a  large  scale,  for 
the  principal  tropical  and  tender  trees,  of  known  utility  in  our 
own  dominions  j  for  instance,  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  teak, 
the  African  teak,  and  the  eucalypti,  &c.,  from  Australia.  The 
cost  of  all  this  would  be  comparatively  moderate,  if  properly 
managed.  A  twentieth,  or  even  fiftieth,  pnrt  of  the  money 
wastM  by  one  of  the  follies  of  George  1 V.  at  Brighton,  Windsor 
Cottage,  or  Buckingham  House,  would  suffice  to  raise  a  monu- 
ment worthy  of  the  sovereign  and  a  liberal  government. 

I  often  think   of  the  astonishment  the  foreigners  who  now 
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repair  in  such  crowds  to  this  country  must  feel,  when  they  are 
told  t^at  there  are  no  public  lectures  on  botany,  and  no  meana 
of  receiving  instruction  in  that  science,  except  by  payment  of 
fees  to  individuals.  Yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  a  curious  proof 
of  it  was  exhibited,  a  short  time  since,  when  the  botanical  chair 
at  Oxford,  which  had  long  been  a  drowsy  sinecure,  fell  into  the 
hands  cf  the  emment  person  who  now  holds  it :  he  was  not 
qualified  lo  hold  such  an  appointment,  probably,  for  the  very 
want  of  means  ef  instruction.  This  gentleman,  much  to  his 
honour,  repaired  immediately  to  Geneva ;  in  whose  petty  state, 
and  worse  soil,  he  found  what  it  was  impossible  to  find  in  Great 
Britain. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  other 
institutions  in  London,  supply  the  deficiency  complained  of ;  and 
that  the  pullinf^  of  the  public  to  any  additional  expense  is  unne- 
cessary.. To  this  we  beg  to  reply  that  the  horticultural  and  all 
other  establishments  alluded  to  are  private  and  proprietary,  or 
corporate,  to  which  the  public  have  no  right  of  admittance,  but 
by  favour.  Another  objection  is,  that  these  foundations  are  not 
perpetual,  but  are  ephemeral  in  their  nature,  and^  depend  on 
the  caprice  of  the  subscribers,  wliich  may,  on  any  day,  cut  off  the 
supplies,  and  cause  their  existence  to  cease.  Another  reason  is, 
that  the  object  of  the  Horticultural  Society  is,  mainly,  econo- 
mical. The  prt^ietors,  of  course,  expect  an  equivalent  for  the 
money  they  contribute ;  and  its  energies  are  naturally  turned  in 
this  direction,  more  than  to  the  purposes  of  science ;  although  the 
eminent  individuals  who  direct  it  have  managed,  to  their  infinite 
honour,  to  combine  the  two  to  as  great  a  degree  as  is,  pei4iaps, 

rissible.  There  is  ample  room  for  the  exertion  of  both;  and 
am  convinced  tliat  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  those  individuals, 
in  anticipating  (he  warmest  approval  of  the  plan,  should  it  be 
Bdo|ried. 

lu  case  this  plan  be  followed  up,  as  I  sincerely  hope  it  may, 
on  every  account,  there  are  one  or  two  observations  to  be  made. 
In  the  first  place,  that  It  be  not  done  in  a  narrow  or  niggardly 
manner ;  that  the  professors  appointed  be  practical  working 
men,  not  overpaid,  nor  with  the  temptation  to  push  themselves 
into  the  society  of  their  superiors,  leaving  the  work  to  be  done  by 
inferiors;  and  thai  all  control  or  interference  be  ceded  by  the 
crown.  The  miserable  and  disgraceful  system  introduced  in 
these  gardens  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  now  amended; 
but  a  very  great  inconvenience  has  survived:  the  retention  of 
power  in  the  sovereign  in  di^osing  of  plants.  The  exercise  of 
this  discretion  by  tlie  late  truly  excellent  and  patriotic  king, 
whose  knowledge  of  plants  was  on  a  par  with  that  he  possessed 
of  horses,  was  a  serious  evil ;  for  foreigners  and  others,  taking 
advantage  of  his  goodnature,  were  in  the  habit  of  soliciting  par- 
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ticular  plants,  for  which  a  mandate  was  fret^iiently  given,  wilhont 
consulting  tJi«  chief  as  to  whether  they  could  be  spared  or  not, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  establishment.  I  should  propose 
that  no  one  should  have  the  right  of  giving  away  anything  what- 
ever, unless  to  make  exchanges ;  but  that  all  the  residue,  espe- 
cidly  the  spue  stock  of  new  or  useful  productions,  should  be 
disposed  of  by  public  auclion,  at  stated  intervals  ;  with  the  view 
to  their  dmulatioD  by  the  trade,  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
tend  to  veduce  the  expense  of  the  establishment.  A  complete 
school  of  agriculture,  which  is  also  wanting,  although  the  back- 
ward state  of  that  right  arm  of  national  prosperity,  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  makes  it  peculiarly  desirable,  ought 
to  be  annexed,  in  order  to  make  the  foundation  complete. 

1  now  earnestly  call  on  the  government,  and  on  the  patriotic 
and  independent  members  now  taking  their  seats  in  the  first 
parliament  of  Victoria,  not  to  lose  thic  favourable  moment  to 
raise  a  monument  worthy  of  the  sovereign  and  themselves ;  thus 
acquiring,  by  the  fairest  means,  legitimate  and  well-founded  po- 
pularity. Sooner  or  later,  it  must  be  done;  and  I  can  foresee 
no  opportunity  more  favourable  than  the  present.  If  properly 
done,  we  shall  be  as  far  above,  as  we  are  now  below,  other  nations, 
in  this  grand  department  of  human  knowledge. 

London,  Dec  1837. 


Abt.  in.     On  the  Germhation  ofSeetH. 


The  subject  of  the  present  essay  concerns  a  new  method  of 
furthering  the  germination  of  seeds,  in  which  I  have  lately  made 
some  experiments,  which,  I  think,  may  be  beneficial  if  better 
known ;  and  for  the  proper  understanding  of  which  it  will  be 
necessary  to  preface  the  subject  by  a  short  explanation  of  the 
theory  of  the  reproduction  ot  plants.  In  flowertess  plants  (the 
class  Cryptogdmia  of  botanists),  reproduction  takes  place  by 
means  of  homo^neous  masses  of  cellular  substance,  called  spo- 
rules  or  ^wres  j  in  ferns,  on  the  back  of  the  leaf;  in  mosses,  in 
small  capsules  or  urns;  and  in  lichens  and  fungi,  from  tubes 
buried  in  the  substance  of  the  plants.  Unlike  the  germ  of 
flowering  plants,  they  contain  no  cotyledons,  radicle,  or  plumule; 
aDd,mstead  of  growing  uniformly  fromtwoconstent  points  of  their 
surbce,  they  are  mere  masses  of  cellular  substance,  and  send 
forth  their  roots  from  whatever  place  happens  to  have  been 
covered,  and  the  stem  from  that  portion  exposed  to  light.  In 
the  more  simple  forms  of  fungi  and  lichens,  the  subject  is  in- 
volved in  such  mystery,  that  many  have  thence  contended  for 
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equivocal  generation,  or  a  oommon  matter  of  vegetation,  which 
issues  into  various  forms,  according  to  accidentat  circumstances. 
It  is,  however,  more. consonant  to  observation,  and  to  the  method 
and  wisdom  displayed  by  the  Creator  in  those  parts  of  his  works 
more  tangible  to  our  senses  (especially  when  we  take  into  coo- 
uderation  the  millions  of  millions  of  sporules  .contained  in  a 
single  fungus,  as  the  common  puffball,  or  the  many  hundreds  in 
the  common  blue  funeus  of  the  cheese),  to  suppose  that  they  are 
reproduced  by  myriads  of  microscopic  pores  .floating  in  the  at- 
mosphere, dispersed  by  currents  of  air,  and  only  called  into 
existence  when  the  accidental  circumstances  of  moisture,  putre- 
faction, &C.,  necessary  to  their  developement,.are  pcesenL 

In  flowering  plants,  reproduction  takes  place  by  means  of  the 
germ  or  embryo  contained  in  seeds,  and  in  the  tubers  and  bulbs 
of  the  root.  In  the  seed,  the  germ  developes  into  radicle  or  root, 
and  plumulcvor  stem,  between  which  is  an  ax  is.  connecting  the 
two,  and  communicating  with  the  cotyledons  or  seed  lobes,  which 
contain  the  food  destined  to  nourish  the  youne  plant  till  able  to 
extract  nourishment  from  the  ground  for  itself.  A  deposition  of 
this  food  is  likewise  laid  up  in  the  cells  of  the  bulb  or  tuber,  and 
to  it  the  general  name  of  albumen,  from  Its  fancied  reaeinblance 
in  functions  to  the  white,  of  an  .egg,  has  been  given.  It  is  ge- 
nerally enclosed  in  a  hard  or  bony  case,  for  protection  from  injury 
(but  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  growth  of  the  germ),  and  con- 
sists of  mucilage  or  gum,  sugar,  and  fecula  or  starch,  which  are 
all  convertible  substances,  consisting  of  different  .proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  which,  by  chemical  analysis, 
have  been  found  to  stand  as  under,  viz  :  — 

Carbon.  Oxj'gen.  Hydrogen. 
Gum  to  eoiuist  of             •                 •     42-£3            50-84  e-(>3 

Sugar         -  -  -  -    48-87  5(h83  6iW 

Starrii  •  •  •       •    tZ-bS  4»6»  fl-77 

By  the  -continued  deposition  of  carbon,  very  ripe  -seeds  and 
tubers  contain  more  starch  or  flour  than  unripe  seeds.;  and,irom 
the  difficulty  oF.reducing  starch  again  into  mucilage,  whidh  must 
take  place  in  the  vegetating  process  before  it  can  be  rendered  a 
BoluUe  food  for  the  youc^  embryo,  ripe  seeds  will  be  found  to 
keep  longest,  and  to  survive  accidents  of  bad  treatment  better 
than  unripe  seeds;  which,  however,  from  having  their  food  in  a 
state  more  easily  rendered  soluble,  are  found,  both  In  seeds  and 
tubers,  to  spring, more  quickly,  and,  if  sufficiently  far  advanced, 
with  more  vigour,  than  ripe  seeds  or  tubers.  In  the  process  of 
germination,  when  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner,  it  a  seed  is 
{licked  up,  the  cotyledons  will  be  found  filled  with  a  soft  mucila- 
ginous substance,  generally  of  a  milky  colour  and  sweetish  taste, 
fhis  is  the  food  of  the  young  embryo  reduced  into  a  s<duble 
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state,  and  a  conveyed  through  the  vessels  of  the  cotyledon  to  the 
axis,  and  thence  to  the  radicle  and  stem.  On  the  quantity  of 
tfaia  food  furnished  depends  the  vigour  with  which  the  young 
plant  will  shoot;  and,  hence,  the  best  means  of  reducing  tiie 
albumen  of  the  seed  or  tuber  into  a  aoluhle  food  in  the  speediest 
manner,  and  in  the  greatest  quantity,  is  the  greatest  desideratum 
to  arrive  at  in  prosecuting  our  enquiries  aAer  the  best  method  of 
furthering  the  process  of  germination.  The  starch  and  sugar 
must  be  reduced  to  mucilage ;  and,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
table,  it  will  be  found  necessary  that  carbon  must  be  abstracted, 
and  oxygen  and  hydrogen  added ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  found 
that,  in  germination,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  given  off,  the  air  Is  de- 
prived of  part  of  its  oxygen,  and  water  yielding  hydrt^en  and 
oxygen  is  absorbed.  Air,  heat,  and  moisture  are  all  ne- 
cessary, and  likewise  the  exclusion  of  light.  The  air  yields  the 
oxygen  necessary  in  abstracting  the  carbon,  in  the  state  of  car- 
bonic acid,  from  the  starch,  and  converting  it  into  sugar  and 
mucilage,  which  may  be  familiarly  illustvatea  in  the  sweetness  of 
malting  grain  and  germinating  potatoes.  A  heat  of  160°  is  re- 
quired to  reduce  starch  to  solubility;  and  it  is  not  exactly  known 
how  so  much  heat  is  generally  acquired.  The  disengagement 
of  the  oxygen  sets  caloric  free ;  and,  hence,  seeds  moistened  and 
thrown  into  a  heap  to  germinate  are  Found  to  generate  a  great 
heat.  Alkalies  are  also  found  useful  in  furthering  the  process, 
and  are  generated  whilst  it  is  going  on.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
starch  is  more  soluble  in  its  state  of  combination  than  when  ex- 
tracted ;  and,  to  all  perceptible  causes,  we  must  add  that  vital 
energy  so  every  where  necessary,  and  so  litde  known.  In  soils 
which  have  been  properly  prepared,  by  being  broken  into  very 
small  particles,  confined  air  is  generated,  which  so  increases  the 
heat  as  to  be  perceptible  even  to  the  touch;  and  hence  the 
benefits  of  well- pulverised  ground,  and  of  covering  with  pieces 
of  glass  and  flower  saucers,  &c.,  to  increase  the  heat  and  retain 
the  moisture,  and  thus  further  greatly  the  vegetation  of  the 
seeds;  and  hence  the  different  quantities  of  heat  and  moisture 
requisite  for  seeds,  according  as  they  are  dry  and  farinaceous, 
or  oily  and  mucilaginous.  Very  dry  farinaceous  seeds,  as  the 
acacia,  and  others  of  that  tribe,  are  benefited  by  immersion  In 
boiling  water ;  and  hence  the  reason  why  either  heat  or  moisture 
of  its3f  is  not  sufficient,  and  even  hurtful,  if  carried  to  excess, 
either  in  the  germination  of  seeds,  or  the  bud  or  embryo  of  the 
tuber  of  the  potato,  as  lately  illustrated  in  the  three  last  conse- 
cntive  springs,  in  which,  from  the  drought  and  heat  acting  on 
the  substance  of  the  newly  cut  tuber,  without  the  advantage  of 
moisture,  the  albumen  has  not  been  reduced  into  a  soluble  food, 
or  in  such  small  quantity  as  not  to  be  sufficient  to  produce  the 
developement  of  the  bud  or  shoot. 
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I  now  come  to  that  part  of  the  subject  where,  from  the  expla- 
nations already  given,  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  explain  the 
reasons  why  1  was  induced  to  try  the  ex)>eriments  I  set  out  with 
taking  notice  of,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  found,  on  proper  trial, 
to  be  very  beneficial.  It  \a  to  seeds  damaged  by  being  too  long 
kept  in  a  dry  state,  or  hurt  by  too  much  6re  heat,  or  beat  of  the 
sun,  that  my  attention  has  been  principally  directed.  It  has  been  ' 
oHui  recommended  to  apply  substances  readily  yielding  oxygen  ; 
and  I  have  myself  tried  oxalic  acid  frequently,  but  without  any 
perceptible  effect;  and,  from  experiments  lately  instituted,  it  ap- 
pears thatimore  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  or  about  one  third, 
contained  in  common  air,  is  not  beneficial,  though  this  propor- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary. 

From  experiments  lately  made  by  Mr.  Charles  Maltuen,  and 
narrated  in  Brewster's  Jownal  of  Science,  he  found  that  the  nega- 
tive or  alkaline  pole  of  a  battery  caused  seeds  to  vegetate  in  much 
less  time  than  the  positive ;  and  he  was  thence  induced  to  expe- 
riment on  seeds  in  glasses  filled  with  acetic,  nitric,  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  also  in  water  rendered  alkaline  by  potash  and  am- 
monia. In  the  alkaline  the  seeds  vegetated  in  30  hours,  and 
were  wdl  developed  in  40 ;  while  in  the  nitric  and  sulphuric  they 
took  7  days;  and  even  aflier  a  month  they  had  not  begun  to 

Cw  in  the  acetic  acid.  The  great  benefit  of  the  alkalies  in 
tening  the  germinating  process  being  thus  so  apparent,  1  was 
induced  to  experiment  on  lime;  a  very  easily  procured  alkali, 
and  which  I  reckoned  to  be  more  efficient  than  any  other,  from 
the  well-known  affinity  of  quick,  or  newly  slacked,  lime  for  car- 
bonic acidi  Lime,  as  taken  from  the  quarry,  consists  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  or  lime  united  to  carbonic  acid  ;  and,  in  the  act  of 
burning,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off;  and  hence  the  great 
affinihr  of  newly  slacked  lime  for  carbonic  acid.  I  dqiended, 
ihererore,  on  this  affinity  to  extract  the  carbon  from  the  starch, 
assisted  by  moisture;  in  the  aid  of  the  beat  disengaged  In  this 
process,  and  also  in  the  above  well-attested  effects  of  alkaline 
substances  in  hastening  the  process  of  vegetation ;  and,  in  the 
spring  of  1835,  having  a  quantity  of  old  spruce  fir  seed,  I  was 
determined  to  try  the  experiment.  It  Is  well  known  by  nursery- 
men, that  the  seed  of  the  spruce  fir  will  scarcely  vegetate  the 
third  year,  although  kept  in  the  cones ;  but,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  seed  had  been  out  of  the  cones  during  all  that  time; 
and  the  year  before,  or  second  year  of  the  seed,  had  been  so 
weak,  that,  although  well  damped,  and  sown  a  great  deal  thicker 
than  usual,  in  a  favourable  state  of  the  weather,  and  in  ground  in 
good  condition,  still  it  came  through  very  thin  yellow  in  the 
colour,  so  weak  as  scarcely  to  be  able  to  free  its  cotyledons  from 
the  ground,  and  not  producing  one  third  of  a  crop.  Thus,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  after  keeping  the  same  seed  a  year  longer, 
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we  had  little  reason  to  think  it  worth  sowing.  I,  however,  caused 
the  seed  to  be  well  damped  a  Tew  days  before  Bowinfir,  aod  then 
added  some  newly  slacked  lime ;  the  influence  of  which  was  not 
long  in  being  manifest.  The  year  before,  when  the  two>years-old 
seed  had  been  damped,  it  swelled  none,  but  acquired  a  mouldy 
smell :  on  the  contrary^  this  third  year,  alter  the  quicklime  had 
been  added,  it  swelled  off  plump  and  full,  and  had  all  the  sweet 
smell  of  fresh  germinating  seed.  It  was  sown  very  thick ;  but 
the  plants  start«l  fresh  and  vigorous  through  the  covering  of  soil, 
of  a  dark  green  colour,  and  in  such  quantity  as  to  produce  a  crop 
much  thicker  than  usual ;  and  the  plants  grew  and  throve  as  well 
OS  in  the  first  year  of  the  seed.  I  tried  the  same  experiment  this 
year ;  but,  from  the  unprecedented  long-continued  dry  weather, 
It  had  not  a  &ir  trial :  although,  however,  four  years  old,  the  crop  is 
still  about  the  same  thickness  as  some  fresh  Scotch  pine  seed  sown 
on  the  same  day  beside  it,  and  the  plants  equally  strong.  I  tried 
it  on  some  magnolia  seed,  the  seedlings  of  which  have  this  year 
grown  with  more  than  thejr  accustom^  vigour.  As  the  whole 
of  the  plants  may  be  seen,  for  very  little  trouble,  in  our  nursery 
grounds  [at  Kilmarnock},  and  as  the  good  effects,  I  think,  have 
been  made  apparent,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  considered  trespassing 
too  far  on  your  time  to  give  a  detail  of  the  method  I  would  like 
pursued.  Let  it  be  understood  that  the  nature  of  the  experiment 
applies  only  to  seeds  in  which  the  albumen  has  become  hard  and 
dry,  from  long  keeping,  kiln-drying,  exposure  to  a  hot  sun  in 
crossing  the  equator,  &c. ;  (and  not  to  such  as  have  been  wasted 
away,  and  the  albumen  destroyed  or  damaged  by  moisture,  heat- 
ing in  a  green  state,  &c. ;]  or  when  it  is  wanted  to  hasten  the 
ordinary  process  of  vegetation  in  seeds  that  are  tardy.  Let  the 
seeds  to  be  experimented  on  be  spread  on  a  floor,  or  in  a  box  or 
saucer,  according  to  quantity,  and  thoroughly  damped  (more  or 
less  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seed,  as  to  its  naturally  dry  or 
oily  condition) ;  let  the  whole  he  well  mixed  together,  so  as  that 
every  seed  may  receive  its  proportion  of  moisture;  then  add 
newly  slacked  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  eighth  to  one 
tenth  of  the  bulk;  and  mix  the  seed  again  well,  so  that  each  may 
receive  its  proportion  of  lime;  Uy  it  up  in  a  heap,  and,  when  it 
begins  to  get  dry,  have  it  turned  and  mixed,  and  again  damped; 
and  continue  this  process  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according 
to  the  known  habits  of  the  seed  as  to  speedlness  in  vegetation, 
observing  not  to  let  it  lie  long  in  a  dry  state,  in  which  the  lime 
is  rather  prejudicial ;  and  I  feel  confident,  if  these  instructions 
are  attended  to,  the  result  will  be  beneficial.  Before  quitting  the 
subject,  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  immense  use  of  al- 
kalies in  the  vegetable  economy.  We  have  seen  their  use  in 
furthering  the  germination  of  seeds;  and  lately  has  been  nar^ 
rated  in  our  newspapers  the  good  effects  of  quicklime  sprinkled 
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over  (he  newly  ciit  tubers  of  the  potato  :  but  it  is  in  prepHrius 
the  food  of  the  plaot,  or  in  rendering  manure  into  a  soluble  food 
for  the  plant,  that  dteir  greatest  benefits  are  to  be  found.  The 
different  constituents  of  plants  (starch,  sugar,  mucilage,  and 
llgnine  or  fibrine,)  are  alf  composed  of  various  proportions  of 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  water  absorbed  by  the 
root  yields  hydrogen  and  oxygen ;  and  carbon  being  the  only 
substance  thus  wanted,  it  has  been  tried  to  afford  it,  by  exhibit- 
ing to  the  spongioles  of  the  root  carbonic  acid  gas  in  its  pure  state; 
but  its  quantity  has  been  always  found  undiminished,  until  mixed 
up  with  alkalies  into  a  saponaceous  matter,  in  somewhat  of  the 
proportions  found  to  exist  in  manures  of  the  kinds  most  beneficial 
to  plants.    (Kilmarnock  Jatimalt  April  6.) 


Art.  IV.  Lut  of  the  Speciet  and  VarKliti  of  Coni/erout  PlanU  in 
the  PinetuM  at  Ehatton  Cattle,  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  i^  Harrington, 
in  Derhifthire.  CommunicBted  by  Mr,  Barrok,  Head  Gardcuer 
there. 

The  enclosed  is  a  list  of  the  pines,  &c,  in  the  Earl  of  Hai^ 
rington's  collection  at  Elvaston  Castle,  which  I  send  you  by 
His  Lordship's  desire;  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe, 
that,  although  His  Lordship  cannot  boast  of  large  specimens 
generally,  in  conseouence  of  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  he  commenced  collecting,  still  he  possesses  some  of  the 
finest  in  the  kingdom';  and,  in  point  of  numbers,  I  believe,  the 
very  best  in  Britain. 

Taxi  ckm.  of  f^\g  yg^^  varying  from 

Tliiui  l«c(Ata  Ar6.  BrU.,  figs.  1 963.  to  8  in.  to  8  (t  in  heiBht. 

1991.,  and  pktcB.  T.   bac.   badgiiu    Arb.    BriL.    £g«. 

er^ta.  1981,  1068.,  and  pkte. 

fdliii  varieg&tiB.  Thii  rarietj  iat.  fol.  Tar.      This  Tariety 

ie«ms  lo  be  scarce  in  the  originated  vricb  us,  about 

country,  and  but  little  no-  two  yean  ago. 

ticed,  Dotwithitanding  the  canad^iSait. 

Btr'iking  beauty  and  charae-  nuclfet^ 

ter   which   it  gives   to   a  cori^osU.      This    species   I   had 

place  when  contruted  with  from  Mr.  Knight  j  and  it,  per- 

a  sombre  background.  This  hajis,  is   coriocea.      [Podocir- 

vsriety  seems  to  be  stunted  pus  coriaceus  Arb,   Brit,,   fig. 

and  unhesJthy  in  appear-  >      1998.1 

ance  wherever  I  have  seen  mucronata. 

it,    except    at     Elraston   Podocirpus  elongiUus  Arb.  Brit.,  fig. 

Castle,   where    it    nukes        1997. 

shoots  upwards  of  a  foot  niacrophylliu, 

in  one  season,  and  where,  neriifotiua. 

atler  having  been  planted  uilcirer. 

for  a  short  tim^  its  leaves  latifolius  Arh.  BrU.,  fig.  1995. 

become  of  a  brilliant  gold    SaliabCtria  odisntifdis  Arb.  Brit.,  fig*. 

colour.  We  have  huadredi       1992, 1993.,  and  plaus. 
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Piaua  «;tv£atriB  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  S044. 
to    8046.,    and    8048.    to 
SOsa.,  on  J  platM. 
Hjri.  altiica. 
luslenua. 
uncinita  rar.  3.  in  Arb.  Brit. 

fig.  8047. 
baguKatDMiB. 
nutriaca  Jr6.  Srit.,  fig.  2085. 
pyreniica  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8090. 
10  8093. 
horizon!  ftlis. 
alttssiniR. 


Arb.    Brit., 


PallBsann  Arb.  Bril.,  figa.  8066. 
to  8089.,  and  pUte. 

nigricans  Ari.  Brit.,  fig.  S0S5. 
resindu  Ari.  Brit.,  6ga.  8094.  to 

8096. 
halep^ii  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8110. 

to  8113.,  and  plate. 
Fin&ster   Ar6.    Brit.,   fig*.  8100, 
8101.  and  8105.,  and  plates. 
loliiB  vari^tis. 
fol.  TBT.  pendula. 
nova  iteHindicB. 
marftioiB. 
tnltis   (variibiliB   or  some)   Arb. 

Brit.,  fin.  8078.  to  8074. 

Tte'da  AA.  Bril.,  figs.  8118.  to 

8181.,  and  plate. 

Tar.,  xtty  distinct. 

lutea. 

serdtina  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8187.  to 

S130.,  and  plate, 
ripd"  ^f*-   ^'-i   ^g*.  Sl£3>  to 
S18S.,  and  plate. 


puiDflio   Arb.    Brit.,    figs.   2057, 

8058.  and  8068. 
Flscheri. 

Afiighta     Arb.    Brit.,     figs. 

8059.  to  8061. 
UDciuita. 

Banktidna  Arb.  Brit.,  fig*.  8064, 

8065. 
pungen*  i4rA.£nt.,Ggs.807B,8079. 


Inops  Arb.    Brit.   figs.   8066.  to 

8070. 
br6tia  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  81 15, 81 1«. 
Larick)  Arb.  Bril.,  figs.  8081.  to 
8084.,  and  plates, 
cal&brico. 
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p.  chinfnsis   Aii.   Bril.,   figs.   8168, 
8169. 
canBri^nxia  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8163. 

to  8165. 
longiraiia  jM.  Bril.,  figs.  8148.  to 

8151. 
pallistriB  Arb.  Bril.,  figs.  8156.  to 

8159. 
Qerarmiia  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8153. 

toS155. 
ponderftsa  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8138, 

to  8135. 
Sabiniina  Arb.  Brit,  figs.  8138. 

to  8148. 
macrocirpa  Arb.  Brit.,  fig*.  8136. 

and  8144.  to  8147. 
bsfgnis   Arb.    Bril.,    figs.    8170, 

8178. 
iStrdbu*  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  S193.  to 
8195.,  and  plate. 
loti£if<tlia. 
pygnwB'a. 
(Uwbra   siUrica  Arb.  Brit.,   figs. 
8186.108191.,  and  plate. 
helvMca 

hel.  heteroph^lla.  TTiis  u  a 
■ingular  variety,  haviiw,  in 
many  of  its  sheaths,  Blitho 
leaves  closely  united,  and 
forming  one  strong  wirc' 
like  leaf.  These  sheaths 
have  none  o(  the  glaucous 
tint  shown  in  the  other 
leaves,  and  thus  contrast 
very  agreeably  with  those 
that  are  opened. 
Lamberlidnii  Arb.  Bric.figs.  2203. 

to  8807. 
montfcola  Arb.   Bril.,  figs.  8808, 

8809. 
exc^lsa  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8197.  to 
8808. 
^bies  exc^lsa  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  8818.  to 
888a,  and  plates, 
fitliis  vaiieg&tts. 

S^nduls. 
ilia,  \k\ti,  gigantbi,  flegans. 
These  four  are  nearly  allied  to 
excilaa;  but,  as  the  specimens 
are  veir  small,  I  am  not  able 
to  decide  satisfactorily.  Messrs. 
Loddiges  have  plants  of  all  of 

ndva  hoUindica. 

nig6«a,  carpitica,  orientilis.  The 
two  former  of  these  do  not 
appear  yery  distinct  in  a  small 
state;  and  the  latter,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  is  not  true 
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to  the  name.  Knight  has  plants 

of  all  of  them, 
^b.  ilba  Arh.  Brit.,  fig.  8334. 

nigra  Arb.  Brit.,  figs.  2225.  to  esST. 

Tutira  Ari.  Brit.,  fig.  8S28. 

csriileiu 

Clanbresili'dna. 

I>o<iglBu   Arb.   Brit.,  figs.   8230, 

8S31.,  andplBte. 


cephaldnicB  Arb.  Anj./ fig*.  2835, 
8336. 

CBaad^nsia  ^ri.  Brit.,  pUlcs. 

Moriada  Arb.  Brit.,  fig.  8238.,  pi- 
There  seems  still  a  confusion 
to  exist  respectbg  this  species. 
I  observe  that  vou  make  it 
synonymous  with  Smithiann. 
Now  Smithuifui,  as  figured  by 
Wallich,  is  a  very  different 
thing:  1  should  say  a  Pfcea. 
I  am  likewise  of  opinion  that 
sll  the  plants  rabed  from  seed 
by  Mr.  Knight  are  identical 
with  the  HopetouD  plant,  from 
which  all  our  monndas  have 
been  rsised  from  cuttings.  The 
circumstance  of  that  plant 
b^ng  of  rather  a  rizid  habit 
accounts  for  the  slight  differ- 
ence existing  between  the  cut- 
tings raised  from  it ;  however, 
that  difference  is  not  nearly  so 
great  as  may  be  found  amount 
the  varieties  in  any  bed  of 
spruces.  My  reason  for  being 
so  particular  about  Marinda  is, 
because  I  am  aware  that  most 


n  the  subject, 
[Mr.  Barron  is  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  Dr.  Wallich's 
figure  resembies  a  itcea  rather 
than  an  ^^bies  ;  the  cooe  in 
that   figure   being   erroneously 


however,  from  which  our  fig. 
S339.  in  the  Arhoretitm  Bnlan- 
nicum  is  copied,  baa  the  cone 
turned  downwards ;  and  the 
tree,  in  its  native  country,  being 
familiar  to  Dr.  Royle,  though, 
we  believe,  never  seen  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  Royle's  figure  is 
doubtless  correct,  and  vTbics 
Khibmw,  Morinda,  and  Smith- 
idna  are  one  and  the  same,] 
nina  monstrdsa. 


Pfcea  pectin&ta  Arb.  Brit.,  figs,  and 
balaaniea   Arb.    Brit.,    figs,    and 

Frasen  Arb.  Brit^ 

foliis  TariecitiB    Arb.  Brit. 
Ficbta  (sibfrica). 
pectin^ta  tortudsa, 

(axifdlia. 
giindis  Ar6.  Brit.,  figs. 
ndbilU  Arb.  Brit.,  figs, 
amibilia  Arb.  friV.,  figs. 
Webb^na  Arb.  Brit.,  figs. 
Ziirii   europz^a   Arb,  Brit.,  fig.   and 
plates. 
mtermedia, 

fflicroc&rpa  Ari.  SriL  (dates, 
p^ndula. 
Cedfus  Libini  Arb,  Arif.,  figs,  and 

Ueoddra  Arb.  Brit.,  figs. 
Cunninghknia    lanceolita  Ari.   Brit., 

Araucana  imbricata  Arb.  Brit.,  fig*. 
brssilikna  Arb.  Brit.,  figa. 
ezc^Ua  Arb.  Brit.,  &ES. 
Cunninghimn  Arb.  Brit.,  fig. 

C^prr'ssins. 

Thdja    occidentilis    Arb.    Brit.,    fig. 
and  plate, 
orientiblis  Arb.  Brit.,  fig. 
pyramidalia. 

pjT.  variegilta.      Originated 
here  two  years  ago. 
tat^rica. 

articuUta  Arb.  Brit.,  fig. 

JBp6nica. 

spiueroidea,  ?£^ipr£asuBfhja}dcs. 

variee&ta  Arb.  Brit. 
cupressdides  Arb.  Brit. 
C&Uitris  Fothergilli. 
pyramidalis. 
macroslachya. 

triquetra.    This  spedes  appears 
to   be  quite  hardy,  a*   it   has 
stood  out  two  winters ;  and,  in 
March,  1837,  bore  88°  of  frost  g 
the  thermometer  being  at   10° 
Fahr. 
C\ipr^ua    sempervirens    Arb.    Brit., 
figs,  and  plate, 
sem.   liorizontiiUs  Arb.  Brit.,  fig. 
and  plate. 
Btricta  (true).    The  true  C. 
strtcta,  or  fasti^iate  variety, 
is  very  scarce  m  nurseries. 
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ip.   Btrlcta   THiiegita,     I   believe  a 

uniqiie  specimen. 

\ueitiidcaArb.BrU^Sg.»atip]Me. 

vBn»ita.     Very  scarce. 
Dccidentaru. 
aiutnLlis. 
repinda.  Disrinct  from  Jiinfperut 

■Tticulica.  This  u  quite  distinct 
from  Thii\t  articuUta,  now  Ck\- 
litria  quadrivAlvis. 

toruldsa.  Ari.  Brit.,  fig, 


and  plales. 

diit.  pindulmn  Art,  Brit.,  figs, 
and  plates. 
Juotpenia  viipniina  Arb,  Brit.,  Eb». 
and  platea.  la  almost  infinite 
TBnetj;  many  of  which  are  verj 
diBtinct,  and  truly  beautiful. 

Tii^.  hilmiliK. 

chiuenaia  mai  et  fern.  Ari.  Bril., 
figs.  The  latter  rariety  Is 
called  cxc^Im  in  some  collec- 


J.  phcenfcea  Arb.  Brit.,  fig, 
thurlfera  Arb.  Bril.,  fig. 
Sebiaa  Arb.  Bril^  fig. 

variola. 

commitnis  Arb.  Bril.,  fig. 

alplna  Arb.  Brit.,  fig, 

hib^mica, 
canadinais  Arb.  Bril.,  fig. 
su^cica'^rA.  Brit.,  fig, 
sibfrica  Arh.  Brit.,  fig. 
n^na  Arh.  Bril.,  fig, 
glaQca. 

famariscif&lia  Aii.  Bril.,  fig. 
prostrkta  (Hudsoni  of  Loddigee) 

Arb.  Brit.,  fig. 
obtiinga  Arb.  Brit,  fig. 
drup^ea  Arb.  Bril.,  fig. 
Ox^cedruB  Arb.  Brit.,  fig. 
rectirm  (rep&nda  of  some)  mis 
Arb.  Brit.,  fig, 
f<^.      Distinct   habit    frmn 


australlB.  _ 

dailrica,  crac^ia.   These  two  are 

tiot  very  distinct. 
sp,    from    the    HimalayA ;    very 

beautiful,  and  distinct  from  any 

of  the  former. 
A  few  others,  too  amall  as  yet  to  At- 


nyroea.  The  species  and  varieties  ore  accompanied  by  characters  and  descrip- 
tiona,  and  thoae  indicated  in  Hr.  Barron's  Itst  are  lUuBtrated  with  engraved 
botanical  specimens  i  or  with  portnutB  of  trees  within  ten  miles  of  London, 
or  at  Dropmore,  as  plate*  occupying  the  size  of  a  page.  The  No.  of  the 
figure  in  the  Arborelam  Brilmmicum  is  in  many  cases  not  given  in  the  above 
list ;  because,  at  the  time  we  sent  this  paper  to  the  printer  (Jan.  2.),  the  proof 
sheets  of  that  part  of  the  Ariorelum  were  not  yet  imposed.  —  Cond.] 
Elvaslon  Castle,  Dec.  16. 1837. 

[Perhaps  it  may  not  be  improper  to  slate  that  f^vaston 
Castle  is  not  a  show  place  :  the  pleasure-grounds  are  never 
allowed  to  be  seen,  except  by  visiters  staying  at  the  castle,  or 
by  the  personal  acquaintances  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Harrington.  The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  being  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  it  is  considered  unsuitable  to  ihrovr  tliem  open 
to  the  public  ;*but,  after  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  years'  growth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  noble  proprietor  will  not  suSer  Elvaston  Castle  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  liberality  visually  displayed  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  England.  —  Cond.2 
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Art.  V.    On  Grq/Ung  the  Chirtu  Deodkra  on  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon. 
By  Wh.  Barrom,  Gardener  at  Elvaitoo  Cattle,  Derbyshire. 

Respecting  the  grading  of  the  Cedrus  Deoddra  upon  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  is  accomplished  by  what  I  call  wedge- 
grafling :  a  in  ^.  &.  will  show  the  incision ;  & 

and  b  the  scion,  inserted  in  form  of  a  wedge. 
After  the  portion  of  the  stem  chosen  for  the 
insertion  of  the  graft  has  been  cleared  of 
leaves,  I  commence  by  entering  the  knife  above, 
and  make  a  slanting  cut  downwards,  through 
the  pith,  from  1  in.  to  1^  in.  in  length.  The 
graf^  being  cut  in  form  of  a  wedge,  from  both 
sides,  is  then  inserted  in  the  incision  P.  and,  after 
being  neatly  tied,  msy  either  be  coated  over 
with  grafting  wax  or  clay.  I  have  been  suc- 
cessful with  both,  although  I  prefer  the  former, 
simply  from  its  being  lifter,  and  not  bending 
the  shooL  I  always  insert  the  grafts  as  high  on 
the  stock  as  possible,  in  order  to  gain  height, 
pendulous  habit  of  Deoddra,  I  should  not  object  to  4  ft.  or  5  ft. 
nigh,  if  good  stocks  of  a  sufficient  height  could  be  obtained. 
I  choose  the  grafts  of  the  last  year's  wood,  from  3  to  5 
inches  in  length,  and  insert  ihem  in  either  one  or  two  ^ears  old 
wood,  as  I  find  the  stocks  to  answer.  In  no  instance  do  I  take 
ofFthe  leader  from  the  stock  (that  is,  the  part  above  the  graft) 
when  I  insert  it,  or  many  of  the  lower  branches :  I  only  stop 
them  as  they  push  ;  and,  after  the  graft  is  fairly  established,  the 
leader  is  then  cut  close  to  the  graft,  and  the  lower  branches 
thinned  by  degrees.  It  is  an  absurd  practice  [particularly  with 
pines)  to  cut  off  the  branches  below  the  graft;  though,  in 
inarching,  I  see  it  is  generally  done,  for  the  reason,  as  it  is  said, 
of  throwing  the  sap  into  the  graft,  and  making  it  more  vigorous. 
However,  it  requires  but  little  reflection  to  lie  convinced  that  it 
has  a  contrary  tendency.  The  branches  below  the  graft:,  in- 
stead of  robbing  it,  are  indispensable  to  the  health  of  both  stock 
and  graft.  As  a  proof,  take  for  instance  a  Weymouth  pine,  and 
let  it  undergo  the  same  treatment  as  if  it  were  grafted ;  first, 
selecting  one  of  its  shoots,  which  we  shall  suppose  to  be  a  graft, 
and,  either  before  it  has  pushed,  or  shortly  after  (which  is  the 
practice  generally),  deprive  it  of  aJl  its  other  shoots,  and  you  will 
either  km  it,  or  render  it  so  sickly  that  it  will  not  recover  for 
years. 

I  think  that  inarching,  as  generally  practised,  is  any  thing 
but  acting  upon  scientific  principles,  as  it  will  obviously  appear 
to  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  cut  a  transverse  section 
of  a  plant  where  inarched,  and  count  the  number  of  vessels  at 
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work ;  they  will  be  found  to  bear  but  a  small  propoition  to 
the  number  in  tlie  whole  diaoieter.  Cleft-grafting,  too,  I  think 
objectionable,  in  tvio  vays  .■  first,  from  liaving  the  leader  broken, 
although  a  few  leaves  may  be  left ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  a  cleft, 
or  split,  being  made  down  the  stock,  it  is  evident  that  but  few  of 
the  vessels  of  the  stock  can  be  at  work,  unless  a  shoulder  is 
formed  upon  the  scion,  to  cover  the  vessels  which  would  other- 
wise be  left  open  at  the  top  of  the  stock.  Pines,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  but  few  bnds ;  hence,  it  is  of  importance  to 
destroy  as  few  as  possible ;  and,  by  diverting  that  portion  of  the 
leader  which  is  above  the  graft  into  a  side  shoot,  I  think  more 
is  gained  by  leaving  it  on  than  by  removing  it.  The  remarks 
in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  respecting  the  proper  selection  of 
stocks  for  grafting  are  very  judicious,  and  of  much  greater 
importance  tlian  most  propagators  of  the  present  day  seem  to 
be  aware  of.  I  am  sorry  to  see  a  great  many  fine  plants  of 
deodar  cedar  sacrificed  by  being  grafted  on  larches,  merely 
because  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  expensive  stocks.  Now,  it 
requires  very  little  foresight  to  predict  their  ultimate  failure ; 
not  only  becaase  the  larcli  ts  deciduous,  but  it  never  can  swell 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  deodar.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  it  will  make  a  tree  sooner  upon  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
than  upon  its  own  bottom. 

In  April,  1836,  we  grafted  several  deodar  cedars  upon  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and,  in  February,  1837,  many  more;  in  all, 
about  200 ;  and  several  of  those  grafted  Inst  spring  have  grown 
more  than  18  in.  from  the  graft. 

Elvaaon  Castle,  Dec.  12.  1837. 


Abt.  VI.    Descriptive  and  Historical  Notice  of  the  A.'^biet  cepkal6nica. 
By  the  Conductor. 

o'nica.    The  CephabniHn  Silver  Spruce  Fir. 

,    KoukouDiTii,  and  nbo  Elitoi,  In  Cepbalonli!   J.  nilfMli  Hurl.;   .1.  luKofnbcini 
■■-  Mmim  &Q1  Fir. 

^itc.  Char,  Cones,  ?.  Leaves  Bubulate,  flat ;  dark  green  above,  and  silvery 
beneath ;  tapering  from  the  base  to  the  Biimmit,  which  terminates  in  a  eharp 
spine.  Petioles  very  short,  dilated  lengthwise  at  the  point  of  their  attacli- 
meat  to  the  branches ;  the  dilated  part  of  a  much  lighter  green  than  the  rest 
of  the  leaf.  A  tree,  in  its  native  country  (Cephalonia),  upwards  of  60  ft.  high, 
with  a  trunk  9  ft.  or  10  ft.  in  circumference,  and  numerouB  skie  branches, 
which,  when  young,  give  it  the  genera!  appearance  of  an  araucaria.  .  Intro- 
duced in  1824. 

Detcriplion.  General  Charles  James  Napier,  who,  when  governor  of 
Cephalonia,  paid  great  attention  to  this  tree,  and  first  sent  seeds  of  it  to 
England,  informs  us  that  the  largest  specimens  which  he  saw  of  it  in  Cepha> 
Ionia  were  60  fl.  high  and  upwards ;  and  that  theiidebruiches,  when  thetree 
b  not  crowded  by  otherH,  are  very  numerous,  and  spread  out  to  a  great 
Vol,.  XIV.— No.  95.  o 
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distance,  ao  u  to  form  a  verj  broad  tree  in  proportion  to  its  lidght.     The 

leaves,  on  plants  raised  iii  Ei^nd,  are  equally  and  thickly  distributed  over  the 

branches,  and  stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles  on  every  side.     They  are  of  a 

fine  shining  dark  ^reen  above,  and  have  two  rather  oliscure  silvery  fines,  e^- 

rafed  by  the  midnb,  beneath.     They  dif^  from  those  of  all  other  spenes  of 

jj'bies  and  Plcea,  in  terminating  in  a  long,  brown,  sharp  prickle,  and  In  having 

the  footstalks  (which  are  so  short  that  the  leaves  are  almost  sessile)  dilated 

lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  branches;  the  dilated  part  bebg  of  a  much 

Ikfater  green  than  the  rest  of  the  leaves. 

The  leases,  on  branches  at  Bonie  distance 

from   the   ground,    and   on   the   leading 

•hoot,  as  corapared  with  those  of  other 

pines  and  firs,may  be  described  as  dagger- 

•haped,  or  as  resembling  miniature  bav- 

onets.      They   are   equnlly   end   closely 

distributed  over  the  branches ;  and.  being 

almost  without  footstaUcB,  and  broad  at 

the  base  in  proportion   to  their  length, 

thev  give  the  branches  whiiA  arc  clothed 

with  them  a  good  deal  of  the  appearance 

of  Araucaria  braaiMnsis.   The  leaves,  on 

the  branches   which    are  close    to   the 

ground,  are  rather  more  two-rowed,   in 

The  manner  of  the  silver  fir,  than  those 

on  the  higher  branches;  as  may  be  seen 

in  j&.  7.,  which  represents  a  portion  of 

the  lowest  branch  of  the  young  tree  in 

the  pinetum  at  Dropmore.     The  colour 

of  the   bark  of  the  young   shoots   is  a 

dedded  brown;  which,  contrasting  with 

the  light  colour  of  the  petioles,  and  the  6 

dark  green  of  the  upper  surface  of  the 

leaves,  and  their  silvery  lines  below,  gives  the  plant  at  once  a  rich  and  a  lively 

apearance.     The  buds  are  prominent,  somewhat  square-sided,  pointed,  end 
ghily  covered  with  resin.      In  plants  kept  under  glass,  they  have  much 
mare  resin  than  in  those  kepi  in  the  open  air.     The  branches  are  verj  nume- 
rous; and,  though  originating  at  the  main  stem 
in  regular  tiers,  yet,  at  a  Ehort  distance  from 
it,  they  divaricate  in  all  directions ;   and,  in 
plants  in  pots,  from  3  fl.  to  4  ft.  high,  which 
are  the  largest  that  we  have  seen,  tliey  form  a 
bush  broader  than  it  is  high.    This  is  also  said 
to  be  the  case  with  the  plants  in  the  open  ground 
at  Luscombe  and  at  Hampton  Lodge.     The  , 
general  resemblance  which  the  plant,  in  this  ' 
state,  has  to  an  araocaria  is  very  remarkable ; 
and,  if  the  cones  should  prove  to  be  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  species  of  il' hies  and 
Phea  as  the  leaves,  this  tree  will  form  a  con- 
necting link  between  the  firs  and  the  arau- 

carias.  The  cones  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  Britain ;  but  General  Napier 
thinks  that  they  are_  sometimes  pointing  upwards,  and  sometimes  turned 
down ;  and  Mr.  Curling,  who  was  supenniendent  of  the  Colonial  Farm  in 
Cephalonia  at  the  time  that  General  Napier  was  governor  of  the  island,  end 
who  is  now  steward  to  Sir  Henry  Bunbury,  at  Mildenhal!,  Suffolk,  thinks 
that  he  recollects  that  the  cones  were  soft  and  pendulous,  like  those  of  the 
spruce  fir.  This  point,  through  the  kindness  of  General  Napier,  now  (Janu- 
ary, 1838,)  residing  at  Balh,  who  has  promised  to  procure  cones  for  us,  and  a 
specimen  of  the  wood,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  determine. 

Geograpiy.    The  only  known  habitat  of  this  remarkable  fir  is  in  Cepha- 
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louB,  oc  a  ridge  of  oiountaina,  the  highest  point  of  which  wai  anciently  called 
Mount  Eaoa ;  but  the  general  name  of  the  ridge  ie  Dovr  the  Black  Mountain. 
This  ridge  is  between  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  in  length,  and  between  4000  ft. 
and  J5000ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Dr.  Holland,  who  saw  it  in  1813, 
describes  it  as  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  isknd. 
On  the  summit  of  the  highest  point  of  this  ridge,  the  Mount  Eqob  of  antiquity, 
Mood,  according  to  Strabo,  an  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  ^nesius ;  and  Dr. 
Holland  was  informed  that  some  of  Uie  stones  of  this  altar,  and  of  the  bones 
of  the  animals  sacrificed  on  it,  were  still  occaaionally  to  be  found  on  its  site. 
"  The  name  of  tlie  Black  Mountain,"  he  sayi,  "  was  obtained  from  the  large 
pine  forests  nhich  once  covered  its  acclivity;  but,  during  the  disturbed  state 
of  the  islands  fifteen  years  ago  (about  1796],  these  forests  were  wantonly  set 
on  fire,  and  in  ^reat  part  destroyed ;  so  that  now  (Fd).,  1813)  the  appearance 
of  the  mountain  entirely  contradicts  its  name.  This  is  eqiecially  the  case  on 
its  southern  side,  where  the  precipitous  point,  which  rises  by  a  sm^e  miyestie 
elevation  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  is  broken  by  numerous  deq)  gullies, 
displaying  the  white  limestone  rock  of  which  the  mountain  is  composed." 
(Travelt  m  the  Ionian  I*le:  &c.,  p.  35.) 

The  raaia  ridge  of  the  Black  Mountain  lies  in  the  direction  of  north-west 
and  aouth-e»t.  The  upper  part  only  is,  or  rather  was,  oovered  with  forest  | 
while  the  lower  pan  of  the  sides  is  covered  with  vinej'ards,  olive  grounds, 
com  fields,  and  gardens.  The  ridge.  General  Napier  informs  us,  is  very 
narrow,  and  its  sides  steep,  and  in  many  places  almost  without  soil ;  never- 
theless, this  fir  qirings,  in  many  places,  from  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  thoueh, 
like  other  mountain  trees  in  similar  cases,  the  tree  only  attains  a  large  sue 
in  mountiun  hollows,  where  the  soil  is  de«i  and  the  situation  sh^tered. 
Neither  Pouqueville  nor  Olivier  mention  this  forest ;  and,  though  Dr.  Pococke 
speaks  of  the  mountain,  the  highest  point  of  which   he   calls  Mount   Gar- 

ro,  he  does  not  mention  its  trees.  This  omissbn  is,  however,  accounted 
by  the  fact,  that  Dr.  Pococke  did  not  go  on  shore  on  the  island.  Id 
General  C.  J.  Napier's  work,  entitled  TKeCo/tnoej,  published  in  1S33,  there  are 
more  ample  details.  It  is  there  stated  that,  notwithstanding  a  ^reat  part  of  this 
forest  was  burned  down  several  years  ago,  it  is  still  very  extensive  ;  though  it  is 
greatly  injured  by  the  vast  number  of  goats  which  are  permitted  to  range  at 

Eleasure  among  the  trees,  and  which  destroy  the  voung  ones  by  uniformly 
Lting  oS  the  leading  shoot.  As  wood  is  very  valuable  in  Cephalonia,  ths 
forest,  Genetal  Napier  observes,  might  be  made  a  source  of  great  riches  and 
utility!  and  twenty  vears'  care,  would  make  it  magnificent.  Count  M»- 
rine  Mataza,  one  of  the  nobles  of  the  island,  he  adds,  told  him  that, "  when 
he  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  His  Majesty's  first  question 
was  about  the  forest  on  the  Black  Mountain."  (Cokndei,  &c.,  p.  336J  Tha 
following  is  an  extract  from  an  Agricidlwai  Sepirl  made  to  Colonel  Conyen 
respectioK  this  forest  in  )B3S,  by  Mr.  Edward  Curling,  the  director  of  the 
Colonial  Farm  already  mentioned :  —  "  Before  I  conclude,  I  must  draw  yoiur 
attention  to  the  fine  forest  of  firs  that  might  be  had  on  the  Bhick  Mountain 
of  Cefalonia.  With  a  very  Httle  attention,  this  would  form  a  source  of  riches 
to  the  islands,  which,  at  present,  import  all  the  wood  they  reouire  for  houses, 
ship-building,  &.c.  This  forest,  at  one  time,  contained  some  or  the  finest  trees 
b  the  world,  but  was  unfortunately  burned  down  by  the  negligence  of  some 
Greeks  in  settine  fire  to  their  lands ;  and,  since  then,  the  goats  have  efieclually 
prevented  anything  like  a  good  tree  from  growing.  These  animals  always  eat 
off  the  leading  shoot,  and  thus  entirely  ruin  the  tree:  for  this  fir  does  not 
renew  its  leadmg  shoot  when  injured.  And  thus,  only  stunted  crooked  tree* 
are  to  be  found,  except  a  few  that  have  epning  up  since  Colonel  Napier  took 

n'ns  to  keep  the  goats  out ;  though,  immediately  chat  the  island  was  left  in 
j  attentive  bands,  the  goats  renewed  their  incursions.  Even  these  young 
trees  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  women  who  collect  resin,  who 
take  off  about  a  foot  of  the  bark  of  the  leading  shoot;  and,  of  course,  the  tree 
dies.    Colonel  Nsfiier  has  made  a  road  up  to  the  forest;  and  the  thiimiiifi 
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64  Notice  of  the  A^bies  cepHaldnica. 

V  of  taking  care  of  it,  as  firewood  sells  enormoutly 
w*,  &e.,  p.  283.) 

"  It  has  been  Biiid  that '  it  is  useless  to  take  any  pains  to  protect  this  forest, 
as  there  is  scu'cely  a  tree  in  it  worth  the  trouble ;'  but  this  is  the  very  reaaon 
why  it  should  be  protected,  to  prevent  the  trees  from  being  injured  as  they 
have  hitherto  been,  and  to  allow  them  to  attain  a  timber-like  size."  {Ibid.) 

Hillary.  As  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  botanist  has  yet 
noticed  thb  tree.  We  were  once  inclined  to  conjecture  that  it  might  be  the 
^'bies  orientjklis  of  Toumefort,  notwithstanding  the  discrepancy  between  the 
description  and  the  Ceptialonian  plant ;  but,  having  examined  the  specimen  of 
^'biea  oricntilis  in  Mr.  Lambert's  herbarium,  we  are  satisfied  that  the  latter 
is  a  varietv  of  the  common  spruce  fir.  The  merit  of  introducing  A,  cephB]6nica 
into  England  entirely  belongs  to  General  Napier,  who,  from  his  work,  7Ye 
Coloniet,  and  also  from  ■  pamphlet  by  him,  entitled.  Memoir  on  Ihc  Roadt  of 
CepAa/onia,  seems  to  possess  an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  island,  and  an 
ardent  desire  for  its  improvement.  He  was  particularly  anxious  thot  this  forest 
ridge  should  be  enclosed  so  as  to  exclude  the  goats,  and  to  allow  the  trees  to 
grow  up  and  become  timber ;  and,  when  he  was  governor,  made  many  remon- 
Gtrances  on  the  subject  to  Sir  Frederick  Adam,  the  chief  commissioner,  but 
without  effect.  In  1624,  in  compliance  with  a  request  of  Henry  L.  Long, 
Esq.,  of  Hampton  Lodge,  near  Farnham,  who  was  desirous  of  knowing  the 
■pecies  of  fir  described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  the  petJii  and  the  elate. 
Colonel  N^ier  sent  a  packet  of  seeds  of  the  Cephalonian  fir  to  England.  The 
seeds  were  without  the  cones,  and  were  sent  to  the  care  of  the  colonel's  sister. 
Lady  Bunbury.  The  packet  was  duly  forwarded  to  Hampton  Lodge;  but 
some  seeds  having  dropped  from  it.  Lady  Bunbury  gave  these  seeds  to  Charles 
Hoare,  Esq.,  of  Luscoinbc.  Mr.  Richard  Saunders,  the  woodreeve,  at  Lus- 
combe,  in  a  letter  dated  November,  1837,  informs  us  that  he  recollects  receiving 
the  seeds  &om*  General  George  Napier,  about  thirteen  years  since;  and 
"hearing  that  the  ^neral  had  obtained  them  from  his  brother,  at  that  time 
governor  of  Cefalonia."  "  The  seeds,"  he  adds,  "  were  of  the  largest  size.  I 
raised  twelve  plants  from  them,  four  of  which  I  lost,  when  young,  by  damp  and 
frost,  having  planted  them  out  in  the  open  ground  at  the  age  of  two  years  only. 
Three  of  the  plants  raised  were  given  to  Mr.  Pince  of  tlie  Exeter  Niwsery, 
and  one  to  Mr.  Pontey  of  the  Plymouth  Nursery.  The  other  four  plants  are 
remaining  at  Luscombe,  flourishing  exceedingly  well,  and  never  having  had 
any  protection  during  the  winter,  since  they  were  planted  in  the  open  air.  The 
largest  of  the  phuits  at  Luscombe  is  3  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  the  branches  cover  a 
■pace  id.  Sin.  in  diameter.  All  the  plants  are  very  thickly  furnished  with 
■ide  branches  quite  close  to  the  ground,  forming,  at  a  distance,  very  hand- 
some green  bushes.  —  Jt.  S.  Liucombf,  Kov.  6,  1837,"  It  thus  appears  that 
the  ij'bies  cephal6nica  was  introduced  into  England  by  General  Charles  James 
Napier  in  182+,  though  it  was  never  heard  of  in  any  public  collection,  or  in 
the  nurseries,  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

The  plant  sent  to  the  Plymouth  Nursery  was,  in  1837,  sold  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  for  25  guineas.  IVo  of  those  sent  to  the  Exeter  Nursery  were  sold 
to  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams  of  Hendon  Rectory,  for  about  the  same  sura 
each  ;  and  the  thu^  is  retained  as  a  stock  plant  to  propagate  from. 

The  seeds  sent  to  Hampton  Lodge  were  safely  received,  and  v^tated 
without  difficulty.  Mr.  Long,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  3.  1837,  says :  —  "I  lost  a 
great  number  of  phmts  by  sprin"  frosts  and  by  rabbits,  owing  to  want  of  care 
whilst  I  was  on  the  Continent.  I  have  only  three  plants  left ;  and  they  are  in 
full  vigour,  and  have  made  shoots,  during  the  past  summer,  from  6  in.  to  T  in.  in 
length."  The  tallest  plant  is  3  fi.  high,  and  the  breadth  of  space  covered  by 
its  branches  is  4  h.  in  di>mieter.  "  I  gave  some  plants  to  Lord  Orford,  for  his 
*  pinarium  at  Wollerton,  in  Norfolk  ;  some  to  Lord  King,  for  his  coUecuon  at 
Ockham  Park,  Surrey;  two  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunninghill ;  three 
I  have  planted  out  myself;  and  the  remainder  T  gave  this  year  to  Mr.  Fenny, 
the  nursery-^dcner  nt  Milford."  We  are  thus  enabled  to  account  for  all 
the  plants  raised  from  the  seeds  sent  home  by  General  Napier. 
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Propertut,  Uta,  Propagation,  ^c.  The  timber  of  this  trpe  is  said  to  be  very 
hard,  ard  of  great  durability.  General  Napier  informK  uit  that,  in  pulling  down 
some  old  houses  in  the  town  of  Argostoli,  which  had  been  built  from  150  to  300 
years  before,  all  the  wood-work  of  ihe  Black  Forest  tir  whs  as  hard  as  oak, 
and  perfectly  sound.  In  Britain,  the  tree  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  the  Abiitinae ;  and,  when  it  att^ns  the 
dimensions  of  our  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it 
will  not  do  in  foTourabie  situationB,  its  timber  may  probably  be  found  as  useful 
here  an  it  was  in  Cephatonia.  Should,  however,  its  timber  be  of  no  more  use 
than  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  it  is  still  in  every  way  as  worthy  of  being 
planted  as  an  ornamental  object  oa  that  fine  tree.  As  the  plant  strilics  witR 
great  readiness  by  cuttings,  a  number  have  been  propagated  in  the  Devonshire 
nurseries,  and  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  There  are  plants  in  the 
pinetum  at  Dropmore,  and  in  the  garden  of  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sud- 
ninghill.  The  large  plants  at  Hendon  Rectory,  and  in  the  pinetum  at  Wobum 
Abbey,  are  upwanlB  of  3 fl.  high;  but  the  one  at  Dropmore  is  only  about 
ISin.  high.     Price  of  young  plants,  in  the  British  nurseries,  3  guineas  each. 

Since  the  above  was  printed  for  the  Arboretum  Britatmunim,  we  have  seen 
two  of  the  plants  given  to  Messrs,  Young  and  Penny  of  the  Milford  Nursery, 
ia  the  conservatory  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams  at  Handon  Rectory,  each 
about  18  in.  high ;  and  we  have  also  been  informed  by  Lord  King,  that  the 
three  plants  he  received  from  Mr.  Long  are  about  15  in.  high,  that  two  of 
them  are  in  the  pleasure-grounds  nt  Oekham  Park,  and  one  at  the  Dowager 
Ladf  King's,  at  Wobum  Farm. 

Since  the  preceding  pwt  of  this  postscnpt  was  sent  to  press,  we  have  re- 
cdved  Irom  General  Napier  a  work  by  Dr.  Delia  Porta  on  the  medical  and 
alimentary  plants  of  Cephalonia,  published  in  Corfu  in  1621.  It  is  entitled 
Proipetto  deilf  Pianle  die  le  Irovano  nelF  Itola  de  Cefalonia,  e  che  ti  potimta 
adoperaTe,e  Titoio  di ASmenio  o  di  Reraedio.  Del  Signor  Dr. Niccolo  Delia  Porta, 
Medico  Fisico,  Sk.    4to.    Corfu,  isei. 

In  this  work,  only  two  species  of  i^nus  are  mentioned,  the  P.  Pinea  and 
-    -■      "'  (Wth.  ■  


P.  jf  biea  of  Linnsus.  Of  the  latter  species  it  is  said,  that  it  merits  ai 
lor  the  uses  to  which  Ihe  wood  is  applied,  and  the  medical  virtues  of  some 
rarts  of  the  plant,  much  more  than  the  Black  Mountain  on  which  it  growK 
This  shows,  either  that  the  common  spruce  fir  abounds  on  the  Black 
Mountain,  as  well  as  the  species  which  we  have  callud  .4'bies  cephaldnica, 
or,  which  is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  ca«e,  that  Dr.  Delia  Porta  has  mis- 
taken the  latter  for  the  former. 

In  enumerating  the  medical  virtues  of  his  i^nus  ^bies,  the  doctor  mentions 
that  the  points  of  the  shoots  are  used  for  communicating  antiiicorbutic  properties 
to  water  and  to  wine.  The  same  is  effected  by  the  cones.  It  is  reported, 
he  says,  that  the  points  of  the  shoots,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  strewed  on 
the  floors  of  rooms  in  summer,  exhale  a  refreshing  fragrance;  and  he  adds 
that,  possibly,  the  same  el{ect  mav  be  produced  by  keeping  branches  of  the  fir 
in  vessels  of  water  in  rooms.     He  next  mentions  the  resin,  which  is  applied 


;  and,  lastly,  a  manna,  as  a  resinous  product;  but  which,  he  says, 
U  not  gathered  by  the  country  people  in  Cephalonia.  The  reader  will  ol)- 
servc  that  all  these  virtues  attnbuted  to  the  Cephatonian  fir  arc  precinely 
those  which  are  attributed  to  the  common  spruce  in  Norway;  even  to  the 
refreshing  of  the  air  of  rooms  by  strewing  the  sprigs  on  the  floor.  It  is  clear, 
therefore,  that  ^^bies  cephal6nica  was  not  recognised  by  Dr.  Delhi  Porta  as  a 
distinct  species. 

Art.   VII.     Mode  of  propagating  Green-houte  Plants.     By  John 
FxFFB,  Gardener  at  Milton  Brjant. 

The  practice  which  prevails  at  present  in  floriculture,  of 
planting  out  exotics,  must  call  forth  the  exertions  of  every  gar- 
dener, to  keep  up  a  stock  of  young  plnntM. 
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86  Shriveling  of  Grapes. 

The  sketch  ( /g.  8.)  shows  a  mode  with  which  I  have  been  very 
successful,  in  propagating  all  the  different  species  of  green-house 
plants.   In  this  figure,  a  isa  32-size(t  8 

pot ;  i»  a  No.  60.  turned  upside  down  * 
in  the  pot  No.  32. ;  c,  small  pebbles ; 
e,  a  layer  of  peat  earth  or  moss ;  and 
d,  8  covering  of  sand.  The  channel 
which  is  given  for  the  escape  of  all  over- 
watering,  by  the  inverted  pot,  will  be 
found  to  be  most  usefiil  for  such  spe- 
cies as  are  apt  to  damp  off;  and,  when 
the  pote  are  plunged  in  gentle  heat, 
^e  vacuity  thus  obtained,  being 
filled  with  the  moist  warm  vapour,  it 
ascends  through  the  pebbles  and  moss,  and  will  be  found  greatly 
to  forward  the  growth  of  the  cuttings.  This  method  answers 
well  for  cuttings  of  lieaths.  Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  propagating  heaths  must  be  aware  that,  when  not  properly 
drained,  or  if  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand  about  them,  they  turn 
black,  and  at  last  damp  off.  By  using  the  inverted  pot,  a  good 
quantity  of  pebbles,  with  a  covering  of  spongy  peat,  and  about 
two  inches  of  clear  washed  sand,  no  bottom  heat  being  required, 
every  gardener  may  be  successful  In  propagating  all  the  Cape 
ericas.  Particular  care  ought  to  be  t^en  In  watering  cuttings  of 
heaths,  never  to  allow  them  to  be  completely  dried  up,-  as 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  this  tribe  of  plants  in  all  stages, 
whether  cuttings  or  specimens. 

Mitim  Bryant,  Oct.  16.  1837. 


Art.  Vin.     On  the  Shriveling  of  Grapet.    By  George  A.  Lake, 
F.L.S.,  Tulse  Hill  House,  Brixton. 

It  is  not  a  little  mortifying  that,  amongst  the  very  many  im- 
portant additions  which  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  the 
science  c^  gardening,  that  of  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  nnd 
prevention  [for  cure  there  is  none)  of  the  disease  in  vines  called 
"  shriveling"  is  not  to  be  found,  and  that  such  knowledge  is  a 
desideratum  stIU  anxiously  to  be  sought. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  much  experience  in  the  culdvation  of  the 
grape ;  and,  although  I  had  frequently  noticed  this  disease,  it  is 
only  within  the  last  few  months  I  have  paid  any  serious  attention 
to  it.  I  think  it  right  to  state  this,  that  I  may  not  lead  any  one 
to  think  that  the  observations  and  speculations  contained  in  this 
paper  are  founded  upon  a  long  experience,  and  that  they  may 
not  pass  for  more  than  they  are  really  worth. 

Acddent  may  sometimes  bring  us  acquainted  with  the  cure, 
prior  to  the  discovery  of  the  cause;  but,  in  the  greater  number 
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<^  cases,  in  order  thnt  we  may  seek,  with  aay  prospect  of  suc- 
cess, for  the  cure  or  [ireventive  of  an  evil,  we  must  6rst  endea- 
vour to  discover  its  cause.  Every  cultivator  has  a  theory  of  hts 
own  on  the  shriveling  of  grnpes,  but  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  any  two  which  agree.  One  attributes  the  dis- 
ease to  too  much  heat;  another,  to  too  little;  a  third,  to  damp; 
a  fourth,  to  bad  ventilation ;  a  fifth,  to  friction ;  a  sixth,  to  the 
irregular  expansion  of  the  flowers,  by  which  some  of  the  berries 
get  the  start  of  the  others,  and  rob  them  of  their  due  share  of 
nourishment  and  support;  and  a  seventh,  to  some  other  cause. 

That  some  of  these  theories  are  wholly  untenable,  I  think  will 
be  evident  from  the  following  description  of  the  disease.  Shri- 
veling does  not  manifest  itself  until  the  berries  are  colouring : 
up  to  that  period,  the  infected  ones  continue  to  increase,  and 
swell  equally  with  the  others ;  they  appear  equally  liealthy,  and, 
in  feet,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  distinguish  ihem  :  but  sud- 
denly, whilst  some,  varying  in  number  according  to  the  extenC 
of  the  disease  (and  sometimes  only  a  few  berries),  begin  to  be 
infected,  the  remaining  berries  {forming  sometimes  nearly  tha 
whole  of  die  bunch)  continue  to  deepen  in  colour,  and  gradually 
become  black;  while  the  others  (the  diseased  ones) suddenly 
cease  to  colour,  but  remun  of  a  brownish  red  tinge ;  and,  aU 
thou^  they  at  first  appear  full  and  plump,  and  sometimes  have 
a  considerable  degree  of  bloom,  they  gradually  shrivel  and  wither 
up,  as  in  the  process  of  drying  grapes  into  raisins,  and,  if  tasted, 
have  a  disagreeable  sour  flavour,  scarcely  any  of  the  saccharine 
principle  being  present. 

The  disease  must  not  be  mlstjdten  for  **  want  of  colour."  In 
this  latter  case,  although  the  berries  are  not  so  black  as  they 
should  be,  and,  consequently,  have  not  the  proper  degree  of 
flavour  (for  the  blacker  the  grape,  apparently  the  greater  the 
flavour),  still  they  are  not  sour,  and  do  not  wither.  Upon  ex- 
amining the  diseased  berries  themselves,  we  do  not  discover  any 
thing  to  account  for  these  effects ;  but,  upon  looking  at  their 
foot  stalks,  these  appear  black  and  withered  in  the  centre,  as 
if  they  had  been  pinched  with  the  finger  and  thumb ;  some- 
times, also,  the  main  stalk  presents  a  similar  appearance.  Her^ 
then,  seems  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disease ;  but  how  long  this  may 
have  been  in  progress  is  uncertain :  its  course  is,  probably, 
rapid,  although  obscure,  and  hitherto  only  observed  at  its  last 
stage,  and  then  by  its  effects. 

Now,  after  a  careful  and  attentive  consideration  of  these  aps- 
pearances,  I  cannot  think  they  should  be  attributed  to  friction, 
or  the  irregular  expansion  of  the  flowers ;  but  I  am  induced  to 
suspect  that  they  may  be  referred  to  one  of  these  two  causes : 
either  the  presence  of  a  minute  fungus,  similar  to  the  rust  and 
smut  in  corn,  mildew,  and  other  allied  fungi;  or  to  the  at- 
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tacks  of  some  minute  insect,  a  coccus,  en  aphis,  or,  perhaps,  the 
Icarus  tel^rius  (red  spider),  ir  this  suspicion  be  correct,  then 
a  too  low  or  a  too  high  degree  of  temperaUire,  a  dry  or  moist 
state  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  house,  a  more  or  less  effective 
Tenlilation,  may  favour  or  prevent  the  developement  of  the  insect 
or  fungus.  My  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that,  at  least 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  grapes  in  the  open  air  are  not  in- 
fected by  the  disease ;  although  they  arc  as  much  subjected  to 
friction,  irregular  expansion  of  the  flowers,  and  many  of  the 
other  causes  supposed  to  produce  shriveling,  as  are  grapes  under 
glass;  but  then  they  are  not,  perhaps,  subjected  to  the  atmo- 
sphere or  temperature  necessary  to  the  developement  of  the 
peculiar  species  of  fungus  or  insect  supposed.  Vines  under 
glass  are  sometimes  infested  with  the  meaty  bug,  and  frequently 
with  the  red  spider,  but  never,  I  believe,  with  either  in  the  open 
air. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  assert  that  I  have  discovered  the  nature  of 
this  evil,  much  less  its  prevention,  but  have  here  merely  stated 
inferences  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the  peculiar  characters 
of  the  disease.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  may  be  in  some  degree 
instrumental  in  drawing  the  attention  of  practical  men  to  this 
obscure  subject,  but  one  so  important  to  the  gardener ;  and  that 
they  will  not  cease  to  anxiously  investigate  it,  until  both  cause 
and  prevention  are  distinctly  known. 

Brixton,  December  15.  1837. 


Art.  IX.    A  Mode  of  growing  early  Caulifioixsers.    By  John  Cut- 
hill,  Gardeaer  at  Dyrham  Park. 

The  plan  which  I  have  practised  with  cauliflowers  these  two 
years  past  is  as  follows ;  — -  After  the  cucumbers  upon  a  ridge  are 
done  with,  I  put  four  inches  of  peat  mould  all  over,  from  either 
side  of  the  ridge,  and  plant  in  it  my  cauliflower  plants.  The 
peat  mould  is  to  keep  the  roots  from  the  rich  mould  and -dung 
below,  until  the  spring,  so  that  the  plants  may  stand  no  chance 
of  buttoning ;  but,  when  they  do  begin  to  grow,  they  grow  more 
in  one  month  than  in  two  with  the  old  practice ;  and  we  thus  get 
cauliflowers  very  early  in  this  strong  cold  ground.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  ridge  runs  east  and  west,  or  north  and  south,  as 
I  keep  one  corner  of  the  hand-light  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  upon 
either  side.  Of  course,  I  have  double  rows  of  hand-lights  upon 
the  same  bed  alternately;  which  throws  one  side  of  the  light  to 
the  8.  w.,  where  all  the  heavy  rains  come  from,  and  the  opposite, 
where  the  cold  east  winds  come  from ;  so  that  we  tilt  accordingly. 
I  never  allow  one  drop  of  rain  to  fail  upon  a  frame  or  hand-light 
cauliflower  until  March ;  and,  in  order  to  make  sure,  the  lights 
are  on  at  all  times,  giving  air.  Those  who  allow  their  plants  to  get 
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wet  are  only  preparing  them  for  the  rubbish^heap.  Some  will 
say  they  do  well  enough  under  a  wall.  Yes,  they  will,  because 
their  treatment  there  is  regular :  but,  by  the  above  plan,  we  save 
ground  and  gain  time ;  and,  by  the  lights  being  always  on,  we 
save  our  plants  from  the  injury  they  would  receive  from  treading 
upon  the  soil  about  them  night  and  morning. 
Difrham  Park  Gardens,  Dec.  8.  1837. 


Aht.  I.  /I  Botanical  Lexicon,  or  Expositor  of  the  Terms,  facts,  and 
Doctrines  of  the  Vegetable  Phusiologt/,  brought  down  to  the  present 
Time.  By  the  Rev.  Patricit  Keith,  Clerk,  F.L.S.,  Rector  of 
Buckinge,  Kent,  and  Author  of  "  A  System  of  Fhysiological 
Botany."    London,  On-  and  Co^  1837. 

This  is  a  very  useful  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  young  botanist  and  every  young  gardener.  It  contains, 
not  only  the  marrow  of  the  reverend  gentleman's  former  work 
on  the  same  subject,  but  numerous  quotations  from  every  au- 
thor, ancient  and  modern  ;  forming  a  valuable  compendium  of 
botanical  knowledge. 

The  author's  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  renders  him  eminently  qualified  for  drawing 
thence  every  observation  on  vegetable  phenomena  which  appears 
in  the  earlier  writers,  and  whicn  may  serve  to  throw  light  on  the 
history  of  systematic  or  local  botany.  This  is  so  far  valuable,  in 
enabling  us  to  compare  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  with  what 
is  now  known  and  taught;  and  it  also  shows  by  what  gradual 
steps  the  science  of  botany  has  been  advanced  to  its  present  pre- 
eminence. Neither  are  such  quotations  given,  as  we  have  often 
met  with  them  before,  "  stark  naked,"  but  accompanied  with 
sound  critical  remarks,  which  greatly  enhances  their  value. 

Another  very  useful  feature  in  this  book  is,  the  chemical 
knowledge  of  the  author,  which  is  always  brought  to  bear  on 
and  explain  vegetable  phenomena,  not  othem-ise  to  be  accounted 
for,  and  thus  illustrating  what  is  naturally  obscure. 

The  author  strongly  recommends  the  study  of  comparative 
anatomy  to  the  student  of  vegetable  physiology,  he  being  of 
opinion  that  they  throw  light  on  each  other;  and,  to  assist  the 
student  in  this,  has  very  properly  added  an  article  "Zoology" 
at  the  end  of  the  Lexicon.  In  this  particular,  our  author  has 
gone,  perhaps,  farther  than  he  will  get  many  naturalists  to  fol- 
low him;  though  he  keeps  himself  quite  free  from  the  extrava- 
gance of  those  naturalists  who  vainly  endeavoured  to  explain  all 
the  parts  and  powers  of  vegetables  by  comparing  them  with  the 
parts  and  functions  of  animals. 
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As  a  systematic  botanist,  he  ranges  himself  on  the  sideof  Jus- 
sieu ;  though  not  without  pronouncing  the  roost  respectful  eult^ 
on  Linnffius,  and  some  of  his  predecessors.  Nor  does  he  pay 
an  implicit  preference,  nor  give  an  unqualified  commendation, 
of  the  natural  system,  without  commenL  He  criticises  some  of 
its  expounders,  as  wandering  from  the  simplicity  in  which  its 
author  studied,  and  the  best  of  his  commentators  study,  to  ex- 
hibit it;  on  which  point  be  expresses  himself  tlius:  — 

"  If  we  were  celled  upon  to  say  how  it  ia  at  all  practicable  to  adapt  the  BJ'S* 
tern  of  JuRBieu  to  the  present  state  of  bounieal  knowledge,  without  mnovftting 
upon  its  prindples,  in  eiternol  appearance  at  least,  our  reply  would  be,  that, 
avsiling  ourselTea  of  whatever  wc  may  find  in  the  works  of  the  above-men- 
tioned authors  [De  Csndolle  and  Lindley]  or  of  others,  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  groups,  or  to  give  perspicuity  to  the  arrangements,  of 
JussieUi  and  retaining  not  merely  the  foundation,  btrt  the  identical  structure 
wbitdi  he  reared  upon  k,  we  would  venture  to  add  to  it  a  trifle  nore  of  exten- 
sion, or  of  filling  up,  in  the  styla  and  manner,  ai  much  as  may  be,  of  the  original 
edifice,  that  the  masterly  traits  of  the  hand  of  the  founder  may  never  be  lost 
sight  of.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  adaptation  can  descend  no  lower  than  to  the 
(fiitributlon  of  claaoes.  The  ordere  and  their  arrangement  will  be  continu^y 
changing,  aa  long  at  there  (hall  reiaaiD  new  plants  to  be  collected,  or  new 
affinities  to  be  discovered ;  but  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  any  violent  alter- 
ation in  the  circumscribine  of  the  larger  groups.  All  that  we  regard  as  neces- 
sary is  comprised  in  the  following  tabular  uietch,  giving,  as  we  fancy,  a  neatneM 
of  outline  to  the  higher  divisions  of  the  systcin,  by  the  formal  introduction  of 
a  very  few  distinctions,  that  were  either  implied  in  it  from  the  begioniag,  or 
reotlered  necessary  by  the  progress  of  analytical  research. 

VegetMei. 
OaoDP  L  CaTrLKDONous  Punts.    Vascular,  with  spu^  tubes  j  phsenoga- 
mous,  bisexual,  angiospomous. 
Divii.  I.  Dicotyledons.     Growth  eiogeuous,  circumferential. 

Subdic.  I.  Dichlamydes.  Floral  envdope  double,  a  calyx  and  corolla- 
Sect.  1.  Polwctaloiit,  containing  three  classes,  vis.:  1.  Uypopetalse  ; 

S.  PenpctaW;  and,  3.  EpipeUOK. 
Sect.  2.  Monopelalom,  coDtaining  three  classes;  viz. :  4.  Hypocorollai 
5.  Pericorollse ;  6  .  EpicoroUae ;  to  which  are  attached,  first,  Synan- 
therx,  and,  secondly,  Corisanthers. 
5uM»-  II.  MoimikUtaydea.  Fkiral  envelope  siDgle ;  periaath  or  preaumed 
calyx. 
Sect  1.   ApttafcM,  coDtuning  three  classes;  viz. ;  7.  Uypostamines i 

S.  Perbtaminesi  and,  9.  EpistaniineEe. 
Sect.  8.  Anomaloiu.     Class   10.      Diclines,  of  which  one  subsect.  is 
AngiospermiE,  and  another  Gymnospermous. 
Divn.  il.  MtHiocotyieckMis.  Growth  endogenous,  central.  Floral  envelope 
a  perianth,  ofteu  in  two  rows  ;  sepaloid,  petaloid,  or  glumaceoua. 
Class  II.   Monohypogyns ;   13.  Monoperigyna; i  and,  13.  Monocpigyns. 
Group  II.  Acotvledokol-s  Pl*NTS.    Cellular,  or,  if  vascular,  without  spiral 
tubes ;  cryptoeamous. 
Clan  14.  DuctuKWK.    Cellular,  with  interspo'sed  ducts;  seminiferous. 
Class  15.  EductuloBse.    Wholly  cellular';  gemmiferous. 
I^us,  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  divided  into  two  grand  groups, 
without  aay  sacrifice  of  the  technical  language  of  Jussieu." 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  of  this  scheme  of  systematic  ar- 
rangement, it  has  one  recommendation,  and  that  is  conciseness ; 
although  aware  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  able  botanists  that 
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th^  more  the  natural  system  is  expanded,  the  better  it  will  be 
understood.  The  author  has  given  his  reasons  why  he  has  be«n 
induced  to  offi>r  this  scheme  to  the  attentioD  of  liis  readers,  and 
concludes  thus:  — 

"  It  ia  the  part  of  the  experienced  uid  practical  botanist  to  reduce  classes 
to  orden,  or  to  suborden,  l(  necesMr;,  and  to  conatnict  their  diagnosis ;  or, 
rsther,  perhapi,  by  rererting  the  process  and  adTanciiig  to  the  Itae  of  bscoi^ 
to  reduce  order*  and  auborders  to  classes ;  and  to  the  ezpericaoed  and  pnu> 
tical  botuiist  we  are  content  to  commit  the  task." 

As  a  T^;etable  physiologist,  the  rev^end  author  stands  de- 
servedly high.  The  book  before  us  contains  almost  every  thing 
which  has  been  written  by  men  of  science  on  the  subject;  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  anything  decidedly  new.  The  plain  and 
palpable  parts  of  the  science  all  stand  out  in  sufficiently  bald  re- 
lief; hut  the  more  obscure  parts  are  left  untouched.  This  ig 
much  to  be  regretted ;  because,  as  Mr.  Keith  holds  possession  of 
the  good  opinion  of  the  public,  he  might  have  made  his  Le:ri~ 
con  a  stanckrd  work,  without  "  spot  or  blemisb."  Tha  dark 
pages  of  former  writers  he  should  have  cleared  up ;  their  theo- 
ries he  should  either  have  established  or  demolished  by  an  ap^ 
peal  to  pracbcal  facts;  and  not  sent  them  down  to  posterity 
surrounded  by  the  hnlo  of  a  great  name. 

It  appears  that  Mr.  Keith  is  an  abettor  of  the  idea  that  the 
matured  sap  is  "  organisable :  "  surely,  his  chemical  knowledge 
(of  which  he  has  an  ample  share)  should  undeceive  htm  in  this 
untenable  doctrine.  Cmi  he,  as  a  chemist,  really  ctHnprehend 
that  any  organic  structure  or  membrane,  however  simple,  can  be 
formed  of  sap  in  any  state  in  which  it  is  found,  or  by  any  change 
or  combination  of  whi(^  it  is  susceptible  ?  He  unluckily  asserts, 
on  the  authority  of  the  respectable  and  venerable  Mr.  Knight, 
that  the  elaborated  sap  descends ;  while  be  knows  that  Uiis, 
being  an  invisible  process,  never  has,  nor  ever  can'  be,  proved, 
and  is,  theretbre,  a  mere  supposition.  The  only  instances  cited 
as  prooh  are,  first,  the  counter^iurrents  of  juices  observed  in 
the  petioles  (k  leaves  by  Dawson,  Knight,  and  by  the  late  Mr. 
Capper  of  Bath :  but  the  descending  portion  cannot  be  traced 
iarther  than  the  base  of  the  petiole ;  and  to  maintain  that  it  sinks 
all  the  way  to  the  roots,  is  a  purely  gratuitous  aseumptiotu  The 
second  inslwice  cited  as  proof  is  the  swelling  of  a  branch  above 
a  bandage;  but,  as  the  branch  also  swells  lielcw  the  band,  it  is, 
in  &ct,  DO  proof  at  all.  If  a  branch  be  strangled  by  a  wire,  the 
swelling  on  each  side  is  nearly  equal ;  but,  if  with  a  shred  or 
tape,  the  protuberance  is  certainly  greater  on  the  upper  side. 

Mr.  Keith  continues  to  reiterate  the  notion,  that  the  new 
alburnum  and  ltt>er  are  formed  of  the  descending  sap,  prepared 
for  that  purpose  by  the  leaves.  Now,  this  is  again  unfortunate ; 
because  he  must  know  that  new  layers  of  both  alburnum  and 
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bark  are  annually  formed  For  a  long  series  of  years,  without  the 
assistance  of  either  leaves  or  descending  sap  of  any  kind ;  and, 
moreover,  Mr.  Keith  must  be  aware  that  new  bulbs  and  new 
tubers  are  produced  by  old  ones,  without  connexion  with  either 
stems  or  foliage.  Any  practical  man  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of 
these  last  assertions ;  and,  the  truth  of  the  former,  M.  Dutro- 
chet's  account  of  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  silver  fir,  whose 
boles  had  been  felled  many  years  before,  will  sufficiently  attest. 

This  curious  circumstance  had  been  observed  long  before 
M.  Dutrochet  published  his  account  of  it ;  and  it  furnishes  un- 
deniable proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  membrane,  which 
possesses  an  innate  power  of  increasing  ilself,  independent 
entirely  of  assistance  from  either  leaves  or  descending  sap.  It 
is  this  membrane  which  Mr.  Keith  sometimes  calls  cambium, 
and  at  other  times  perfect  or  elaborated  sap;  and,  when  de- 
scribing it  as  protruding  over  to  heal  a  wound,  he  speaks  of  it 
as  being  granidar  ;  whicn  can  hardly  be  applied  with  propriety 
to  either  sap  or  cambium. 

That  intelligent  and  practical  botanist,  Mr.  Niven,  curator 
of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  near  Dublin,  in  describing 
the  new  wood  and  bark  which  gradually  cover  a  wound  on  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  imagines,  very  properly,  that  the  upper  lip  is  "an 
attempt  to  form  roots,"  and  that  the  protrusion  fi*om  below  is 
"  an  attempt  to  develope  shoots."  That  the  new  wood  and  bark 
which  cover  the  wound  of  a  stem  produce  both  roots  and 
shoots,  and  even  flowers,  is  known  to  every  propagator  of  plants; 
and  that  shoots  are  produced  from  the  lower  lip  is  admitted  by 
Mr.  Keith  himself,  when  combating  the  silly  idea  that  all  buds 
originate  at  the  pith ;  which  idea  he  repels  with  great  truth  : 
but  he  appears  to  have  some  misgivings  whether  or  not  those 
buds  and  shoots  which  come  not  from  the  pith  are,  or  are  not, 
adventitious  creations. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  is  no  denying  that  both 
roots  and  shoots  originate  on  that  member  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cambium  in  the  month  of  May,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly alburnum  in  the  following  iSeptember,  whether  existing,  as 
it  usually  does,  under  the  bark,  or  appearing  jutting  out  from 
the  sides  of  a  wound. 

Mr.  Keith  is  well  aware  that  the  cambium  appearing  every 
summer  between  the  liber  and  alburnum  has  been  considered 
as  a  distinct  meinber  of  exogenous  stems ;  and  it  is  really  a  pity 
that  he  has  not  condescended  to  notice  and  refute  an  opinion  which 
is  at  such  variance  with,  and  so  antagonist  to,  his  own  physio- 
logical principles.  Errors  in  the  science  of  phytolo^  cannot 
be  too  soon  exposed  and  refuted.  A  silent  neglect  m  the  opi- 
nions of  obscure  writers  may  be  dignified ;  but  it  cannot  ad- 
vance a  science  which  is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  entirely  free 
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from  imperfections ;  and,  as  long  as  the  dogmas  of  scientific 
writers  are  liable  to  objections  from  merely  practical  men,  so 
long  will  the  science  of  vegetable  physiology  remain  a  mystified 
branch  of  human  knowledge. 

When.it  is  observable  that  a  writer,  in  one  part  of  his  book, 
condemns  and  completely  refutes  the  oM  doctrine  of  "  e(]ui- 
vocal  generation  of  animals,"  and  in  another  part  advocates  the 
adventitious  creation  of  cells,  vessels,  budsi  and  wood  of  vege- 
tables, we  are  compelled  to  question  the  philosophy  of  such  an 
author ;  for  it  is  sufficiently  evident  to  every  one  who  has  made 
the  cultivation  and  management  of  plants  his  business  and  study, 
that  every  plant,  and  consequently  every  identical  part  of  a 
plant,  has  rudimental  existence  before  it  becomes  visible  by  ex- 
pansion. There  is  no  new  creation  of  even  the  minutest  cells : 
the  whole  apparatus  is  originally  complete;  the  various  members 
whether,  cellular,  vascular,  or  fibrous,  are  gradually  amplified 
by  division,  subdivision,  and  simple  infiation  and  expansion. 
Why,  then,  should  authors  labour  to  perplex  their  readers,  by 
affirming  that  this  very  expansion  is  a  productof  a  homogeneous 
fluid,  which  does  not  contain  one  organised  atom  fitteafor  the 
construction  of  vegetable  membrane? 

I  trust  to  the  candour  of  the  reverend  author  of  the  Lexicon 
to  excuse  me  for  making  the  foregoing  observations,  which  I 
have  done  in  order  to  call  his  attention  to  this  point  of  his 
favourite  study;  convinced  as  I  am,  that,  if  he  would  take  up 
this  view  of  the  matter,  he  would  either  controvert  it  by  an 
appeal  to  facts,  or  make  it  much  more  conspicuously  clear  by 
language,  than  it  is  in  my  power  to  do.  In  either  case,  this 
interesting  part  of  botanical  science  would  ba  freed  from  the 
thick  mist  which  now  hangs  over  it.  Mr.  Keith  may  be  as- 
sured that  it  demands  more  of  his  attention  than  he  has  thought 
fit  to  bestow  upon  iL  He  ought  to  know  that  a  very  compe- 
tent judge  and  scientific  physiologist  (whose  name  I  am  not  at 
liberty  to  mendon]  declares,  in  a  letter  to  me,  that,  "if  your  idea 
of  a  vital  membrane  be  wrong,  no  other  idea  which  has  been 
entertained  on  the  subject  can  possibly  be  right." 

I  have  only  to  repeat  that  the  Lexicon  is  highly  creditable  to 
its  author,  and  deserves  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  young 
botanist  and  gardener;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exceptions  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  mention,  I  can  confidently  recommend  the 
book  to  every  one  wishing  an  acquaintance  with  the  history  and 
glossology  of  botany  :  and  I  am  not  without  hope  that  the 
talented  author  may  be  induced  by  these  remarks,  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  science,  to  add  an  appendix  to  the  next  edition  of 
the  book,  to  introduce  omissions,  if  any,  and  what  other  illustra- 
trations  he  may  think  necessary.  This  I  think  the  more  called 
for,    because   Mr.   Keith   has,  from  pure   deference  to  others^ 
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adopted  opinioni  which  had  better  not  appear  ia  the  book, 
without  some  qaaLificstion.  — J.  Main.  Chelsea,  Dec  15.  18S7> 


Art.  II,  The  Roie  Amateur'i  Guide;  containing  ample  Dtteriptiont 
of  all  thejine  leading  Varieliet  of  Roks,  reguiarli/  elatnd  in  their 
retpeelive  Families,  their  Hittory  and  Model  of  Ctdtttre.  In  Two 
Parts.  VAtt  I.  ThM Summer  RoM-Gardei*.  ^mtlll.  The  Auimmmd 
Roie'Gatden.  The  whole  Brrangcd  h>  at  to  form  a  CompanioD  to 
the  Deicriptive  CataloeuB  of  the  Sawb  ridge  worth  CoUectioa  of 
Roiei,  published  annually.  By  T.  Riven,  jun.  Large  8vo,  pp.  95. 
Price  5i.  6d. 

Oun  readers,  by  taming  to  our  notice  of  the  Descriptive  Cata~ 
logue  of  Roses,  p.  55.,  will  find  the  exact  arrangemeat  of  the  Rose 
^aatmr's  Guide ;  which,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  is  only  a  guide 
as  to  the  choice  of  sorts,  and  not  as  to  their  planting  or  culture, 
or  the  Ibmuttion  of  rosariums,  as,  from  the  title,  one  miglit  be 
led  to  expect  As  &r  as  it  goes,  however,  it  u  excellent,  and 
the  public  are  certainly  greatly  indebted  to  any  nurseryman  who, 
like  Mr.  Rivers,  devotes  his  especial  attention  to  any  tribe  or 
family  of  plants ;  clears  up  their  nomenclature ;  describes  the 
nore  valuable  kinds ;  and  engages  to  deal  honestly  and  honour- 
ably with  the  purchaser,  in  always  ^ving  him  sorts  true  to  their 
names.  We  do  not  say  that  every  British  nurseryman  does  not 
do  this  as  &r  as  he  is  able ;  but  this  we  do  say,  that  there  is  not 
one  in  a  score  of  them  that  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  it,  for 
want  of  the  necessary  knowledge.  With  respect  to  the  French 
nurserymen,  let  the  reader  peruse  the  following  quotati<Hi  from 
Mr.  Rivera's  preface :  — 

"  Id  fanning  a  collection  of  roses  from  the  French  gardeners,  great  diEGculty 
ia  often  experienced  by  their  incorrectness  in  the  names  of  their  plants ;  this 
inattention,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  nune,  haa  loi^  been  the  bone  of  commerciiJ 
gardening.     In  this  oountry,  almost  every  nDrserymaD  is  now  avi.re  of  the 

Seat  re«ponubillty  be  is  under  as  to  correct  nomenclature.  But,  iu  France, 
ej;  manaee  these  matters  differently,  certainly  not  "  better  j  "  for,  if  a 
Parisian  cultivator  raises  a  good  rose  from  seed,  and  gives  it  a  popular  name, 
a  provincial  florist  will  immediately  give  some  one  of  his  seedlings,  perhaps  a 
very  infeiior  rose,  the  same  name,  so  that  there  are  ollen  two  or  throe  roses 
bearing  the  same  name  ;  and,  if  the  original  or  most  superior  variety  is 
ordered,  ten  to  one  if  you  can  get  it ;  as  the  French  florist  generally  gives 
you  that  which  is  most  convenient  for  him  to  send,  quite  regardless  of  what 
you  wish  for.  This  is  carried  to  an  extreme  of  which  only  those  well  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  roses  can  form  a  just  idea."  (p.  v.) 


Art.  III.    LUerarif  Noticei. 

Kollar's  History  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  Gardeners  and 

Farmers,  illustrated  by  engravings ;  transUted  from  the  German 
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by  J.  and  M.  L.,  and  with  notes  and  additiong  by  J.  O.  West- 
vood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  Society; 
is  in  the  press. 

Portraits  <^Oak  Ttees^  and  Studies  of  their  Ramification  and 
Foliage,  by  G.  U.  Lewis,  wilt  shortly  appear  in  folio  numbers. 
The  portraits  will  represent  the  same  trees  in  winter,  when  with- 
out their  leaves,  and  in  autumn,  when  in  full  foliage.  They  will 
all  be  taken  from  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hereford  (where 
Mr.  Lewis  has  been  slaying  for  the  last  eighteen  montiis  on 
purpose),  and  chieSy  from  Tibberton  Park,  the  seat  of  Henry 
Lee  Warner,  Esq. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Noiices. 

JOYCs'i  new  Stoae  and  economical  Fuel,  —  Since  we  noticed  tliis  Btoife  in  oar 
former  Number,  p.  57.,  Mr.  Joyce  has  taken  out  a  patent,  and  has  formed  a 
pBTtnenhip  with  Mr,  Harper  of  Comhill.  The  store  has  been  exhibiting  to 
the  private  {Hends  of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Joyce,  and  to  some  literary  and 
scientific  oien,  three  times  a  week;  and  it  has  been  noticed  in  the  Medtamc't 
JUagozine  and  the  Lilerary  Gazelle  for  Jan.  13.,  the  only  public  joumala,  as 
far  as  we  have  observed,  that  have  noticed  it  at  all,  except  this  MagazJue. 
Hie  following  are  extracta  from  the  notices  referred  to :  — 

Joyce's  new  stove  "is  in  the  form  of  a  tall  urn,  having  a  pipe  rmniing  en- 
tirely through  the  centre,  with  a  cap  or  valve  at  the  top,  to  r^ulate  the  draft. 
The  urn  is  of  thin  bronze,  and  about  2  ft,  high,  and  8  in.  in  diameter,  fiy  the 
combustion  of  the  fuel  inside,  the  metal  continues  at  a  dull  red  heat,  and  so 
gives  off  the  caloric  to  the  surrounding  sir.  The  fuel  is  stated  to  be  a  T^e- 
table  substance  :  and  one  charge,  in  a  stove  of  the  above  described  dimensions, 
will  burn  far  30,  hours,  and  will  cost  id.  No  smoke  or  effluvia  are  produced. 
{Mechanic'i  Magaane,  Jan.  13.  1838^ 

"  Krw  Mode  of  healing  Roona.  —  The  puzzle  which  has  been  shown  at  the 
Jerusalem  Coffee  Honse  has  set  the  wits  of  coiyecturers  at  work  upon  the 
nature  of  the  particular  liiel  which,  at  so  cheap  a  cost  as  a  farthing  an  hour, 
is  to  warm  a  room.  Of  these  conjectures  we  have  heard  two.  The  fii'st  is,  that 
the  gardenerwho  discovered  the  fuel  which  enabled  him  to  keep  up  thefire  whilst 
he  slept  must  have  used  old  tanner's  baHi,  as  it  was  the  only  fiiel  accessible 
in  a  hot-house.  The  other  is,  that  charcoal  is  the  base,  and  lime  employed  to 
absorb  the  carbonic  add  gas.  Gipsies  are  in  the  habit  of  using  the  ashes  of 
their  fires,  raked  together  in  a  heap,  and  sprinkled  with  lime.  This  will  bum 
throughout  the  niglit,  and  no  deterioratmg  gas  is  evolved  to  distress  the 
sleepers  in  the  gipsy  tent,"    (Literary  Garette,  Jan.  13.  1838.) 

Mr.  Joyce's  patent  is  dated  Dec,  16.  1837;  and  the  time  for  dving  in  the 
specification  to  the  Patent  ORice  is  limited  to  six  months  from  that  date.  It 
will  not  be  before  our  July  Number,  therefore,  that  we  can  make  our  readera 
acquainted  with  the  secret  of  the  kind  of  fuel  and  the  mode  of  burning!  but, 
in  the  mean  time,  we  may  state  that  the  conjecture  as  to  the  fuel  consisting 
of  charcoal  and  lime,  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Sylvester,  the  engineer,  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  meeting-room,  wnen  the  stove  was  first  exhibit«l  there, 
is  by  far  the  most  plausible. 

On  the  Formation  of  Mould.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society  on 
Nov.  1.,  a  paper  was  read  on  this  subject  by  C.  Darwin,  Eeq.,  F.G.S.  The 
author  commenced  by  remarking  on  the  two  most  striking  tharacters,  by 
which  the  superficial  layer  of  v^eteble  mould  is  distinguished.  These  are, 
its  nearly  honwgeneons  nature,  although  overlying  diflbrent  kinds  of  subsoil; 
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and  the  unifoni)  fineneM  of  it»  psrtieies.  This  may  be  well  observed  in  any 
grayelly  country ;  where,  Blthougn  in  a  plou^ed  field  a  Ivge  proportion  of 
the  Boil  consiits  of  Bmall  itones,  yet,  in  old  pasture  lands,  not  a  single  pebble 
frill  be  found  within  some  inches  of  the  surface.  The  author's  attention  was 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood  of  Maer  Hall,  in  StafTord shire,  who 
showed  him  HTcral  fields,  some  of  which,  a  few  ^ears  before,  had  been  covered 
with  lime,  and  othen  with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.  These  substances,  in 
every  case,  were  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  inches  beneath  the  turf, 
as  was  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  several  Relds;  and  Mr. 
Darwin  stated  that  the  appearance,  in  all  cases,  was  as  if  the  fragments  had, 
as  the  fanners  believe,  worked  them»elves  down.  But  it  did  not  appear  lo 
him  at  aU  possible,  that  either  the  powdered  lime,  or  the  fragmeDta  of  burnt 
marl  and  the  pebbles,  could  sink  through  compact  earth  to  some  inches 
beneath  the  surface.  Nor  is  It  probable  that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although 
adding  to  the  surface  of  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mould,  should 
separate,  in  so  short  a  time,  the  fine  Irom  the  coarse  earth,  and  accumulate 
Ihe  former  on  those  objects  which  had  so  lately  been  strewed  on  the  surface. 
Mr.  Darwin  had  also  observed  near  towns,  in  apparently  unplou^ed  fields, 
pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches  below  the  surfitce.  So,  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Chili,  he  had  been  perplexed  by  marine  elevated  shells,  covered  by 
earth,  in  situations  where  ram  could  not  have  washed  it  on  them. 

The  explanation  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Wedgwood  of  these  phenomena,  Mr. 
Darwin  does  not  doubt  Co  be  the  correct  one ;  namely,  that  the  whole  is  due  to 
the  digestive  process  by  which  the  common  earth-worm  is  supported.  On  care- 
fully examining  between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  where  the  observations 
had  been  made,  the  author  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  2  in.  square 
without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  castings  of  worms.  It  is  well  known  that 
worms,  in  their  excavations,  swallow  earthy  matter,  and,  having  separated  the 
servic^Ie  portion,  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  the  remainder,  in 
little  intestine-shaped  heaps.  Hence,  the  fine  particles  arc  brought  to  the  sur- 
lace,  and  the  cinders,  burnt  marl,  or  powdered  lime,  woutil,  by  degrees,  be 
undermined,  and  eventually  become  covered  by  what  was  previously  the  un> 
derlying  earth.  In  a  Geld  in  which  cinders  had  been  spiead  only  half  a  year 
before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw  the  castings  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the 
smaller  fragments. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage  of  old  pasture  land,  which 
farmers  are  always  averse  to  break  up,  is  explained  j  for  the  worms  must 
require  a  considerable  length  of  time  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of  mould,  by 
thoroughly  mingling  the  oriKinal  constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the 
manures  added  by  man.  The  author  observes,  that  the  digestive  process  of 
animals  is  a  geological  power  of  greater  extent  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 
In  recent  coral  formations,  the  quantity  of  stone  converted  into  the  most  im- 
palpable mud,  by  the  excavations  of  boring  shells,  and  of  nereidous  anitpals, 
must  be  very  great.  Numerous  large  fish  (of  the  genus  i.^arus)  likewise 
subsist  by  browsing  on  the  living  branches  of  coral.  Mr.  Unrwin  believes 
that  large  portions  of  the  chalk  of  Eurone  has  been  produced  from  coral,  by 
the  digestive  action  of  marine  animals,  in  the  same  manner  as  mould  have  been 
prepared  by  the  same  process  on  integrated  rock.  (Athmaum,  Nov.  2^ 
1837.) 

Id  our  opinion,  the  phenomenon  of  the  lime  sinking  in  the  soil  is  accounted 
for  by  the  difference  between  the  specific  gravity  of  that  earth,  and  the  mixture 
of  earths  and  organised  matter,  of  which  soils  are  originally  composed.  We  have 
known  a  dressing  of  chalk  laid  on  thesur&ceof  a  meadow,  sobs  to  form  a  stra- 
tum eF,  say  one-twentieth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  In  a  number  of  years  after- 
wards, the  same  stratum,  of  the  same  thickness,  was  found  several  inches  below 
the  surface.  This  appearance  is  quite  familiar  to  farmers  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  manuring  old  grass  Imids  with  chalk  or  lime ;  with  whom  it  is  a 
common  saying,  that  Time  and  other  dressings  of  earth  siijt  into  the  soil,  and 
that  dung  rises  to  the  sur&ce.    Both  assertions  are  strictly  true,  and  both 
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ttccounled  for  on  ^e  principle  of  gravitation,  tt  is  to  be  observed,  that  tbe 
f;nivitaCion  takes  place  in  coDbcquence  of  iha  Gofteniiig  of  the  soil  by  raiim, 
when  the  lighter  particles  being  EofleneJ,  the  &i{joining  heavy  ones  over  them 
naturally  t^e  their  place.  Every  one  must  have  observed  that »  brick  or  a 
stoike,  lud  on  the  Eurfoee  of  the  ground,  no  matter  how  fimi  that  ground  may 
be,  gradually  unVt  into  it.  We  have  atily  to  refer  to  the  name  bricks  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  arboretum.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  whole  of  this 
theory,  by  filling  two  flower-pots  with  soil,  and  laying  a  stratum  of  dung  at 
the  bottom  of  the  one  pot,  and  n  coating  of  lime  on  the  surface  of  the  euth 
in  the  other.  Both  pots  should  then  be  plunged  into  the  ground  in  an  open 
situation,  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  the  rain  ;  or  the  experiment  may  be 
accelerated  by  watering  the  pots  every  day  with  a  line-rosed  watering-pot.  — 
Cond. 

E^cct  of  CarbonU  Add  on  Fegelation.  —  M.  Traviranus,in  his  PAyj»/<^ 
Fegelale,  has  stated  that  vt^eiation  is  not  so  active  near  springs  where  carbonic 
acid  is  disengaged.  In  reply  to  this  assertion,  M.  Scbleiden  has  inserted,  in 
Wiegmann's  Journal  of  Kalnrol  Jiittory,  a  note  to  prove  tbe  contrary.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Schleiden,  the  numerous  springs  in  the  valley  of  Ckettingen 
contain  a  great  quantity  of  disengaged  carbonic  acid  gas,  wid  some  carbonate 
of  lime  in  solution ;  and  the  vegetation  of  their  waters  and  on  their  sides  it 
always  very  vi^rous,  more  advanced  in  spring  and  prolonged  in  autumn,  than 
in  other  situations.  Amongst  the  plants  growing  in  tbe  water  was  Slum  an- 
gustitoliuni ;  and  among  those  growing  on  the  sKles  of  the  springs  were  Aanun- 
culuB  lanugindaua,  the  pilcwort,  the  marsh  marigold,  and  Primula  eiitior.  It 
appears  from  tliis,  that  carbonic  acid,  either  when  disengaged,  or  when  absorbed 
by  water,  exerts  a  bcncliclal  influence  on  v^etation.  {UE'cho  du  Monde 
Savant,  Nov.  4.  1837.) 

Photphoreiceyil  Planli.  —  M.  De  St.  Hilaire  says  that  the  agaricus  (I'olivier) 
eives  out  a  yellowish  phosphorescent  light  in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  supposed  by 
M.  Vallot  that  the  notices  of  phosphorescent  plants  in  ancient  writers  refer  to 
that  of  the  agaricus.  There  are,  however,  flowering  plants  which  also  emit 
phosphorescent  light ;  such  as  the  £uph6ri)(a  phoaphArea  L-,  the  milky  juice 
of  which  possesses  this  quality.     (Ibid.) 

Lott  of  Speciet  of  PtaiUi. — M.  DeSt.  Hilaire  states  that  many  species  of  plants 
have  been  lost  within  the  period  of  history.  Within  a  few  years,  manv  species, 
quite  common  in  the  environs  of  Paris  have  become  very  rare;  Scilla  it&Kca, 
iSpirtium  purgana,  and  Pmdnia  corillina  have  entirely  disappeared  from  the 
neighliourhood  of  Orleans ;  and,  even  in  our  own  davs,  the  rocks  of  Vaucluse 
have  been  completely  despoiled  of  the  jltpl^nium  Petr&rchip.  Is  it  not  pos- 
sible, then,  he  adds,  that  many  flowering  plants,  really  phosphorescent,  may 
have  been  lost  in  the  long  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  days  of  Demo- 
critus,  Phny,  and  Josephus  '/     (Ibid.) 

Siikworiat  fed  tipon  Rice.  —  In  a  Chinese  work  on  the  culture  of  the  silk- 
worm, lately  translated  into  French  by  M.  S.  Julien,  a  curious  process  is 
mentioned,  the  correctness  of  which  has  been  proved  by  experiment.  It  is 
laid  that,  in  China,  in  order  to  supply  more  nourishment  to  the  ailkwonna,  the 
mtJberry  leaves  upon  which  they  feed  are  powdered  with  the  flour  of  rice. 
But  M.  Bnnafons  of  Turin,  who  trantdated  the  work  into  Italian  from  the 
French,  wisbii^  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Chinese  process,  powdered  the  mul- 
berry leaves  with  the  flour  of  rice,  with  wheat  flour,  and  with  other  fecula  ; 
and  found  that  ihebe  various  substances,  which  otherwise  are  not  eaten  by  the 
silkworms,  become,  in  this  case,  excellent  nourishment,  and  cause  the  worms 
to  dcvelope  themselves  rapidly.  The  cocoons  of  the  silkworms  fed  upon  rice 
flour  are  much  finer  and  heavier  than  u.^ual.  Tbe  other  kinds  of  fecula  did 
ndt  produce  a  satisfactory  result ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  by  experiments 
made  among  the  European  keepers  of  silkwonns  with  different  farinaceous 
substances  some  substitute  may  be  found  for  the  rice.     (Ibid.) 

Preteroalion  of  Vegttablet.  —  M.  D'Eaubonne  prepared  a  cose  in  such  a 
manner  as  entirely  to  exclude  the  air;  he  then  mixed  potter's  clay  and  cow'i 
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dung  tether,  with  weter  enough  to  render  them  liquid :  with  this  he  corered 
the  atema  of  socae  jroung  trees  which  he  wished  to  convey  to  the  Htuntius, 
•nd  he  b1k>  ateeped  in  it  the  roots ;  he  then  covered  them  with  common  mosi, 
and  fiUed  up  all  the  insterecices with  atrnw.  He  closed  the  cue  hermetically; 
and,  when  it  was  opened  nt  the  end  of  the  voyage,  not  only  were  the  trees 
•live,  but  bearing  both  leaves  and  blosaoma.    (^Ala^atrm,  Dec.  9.  1837.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Sotices, 

FRANCE. 
AoRICULTVltB.  —  The  sum  of  500,000  francs  hn«  been  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Works,  forthe  encouragement  of  ogricullure 
during  the  year  1B3S.  There  have  been  also  several  ^tlemen  travelling  in 
Scotland,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to  examine  the 
system  of  farming  m  that  country.    {Ilad.,  Dec.  2.  1937.) 

VegelabU  Momlrinily.  —  M.  Decroix  of  Norbf court  presented,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  SociMJ  d' Agriculture  at  Douai,  a  curious  v^ctable  mon- 
ttroiity  :  it  is  a  pear,  no  disfigured  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  an  artichoke. 
(L'E'cho  du  Monde  Savant,  Oct.  Bl.  1937.) 

Cordage  from  the  Napa^a  la'v'a  L.  —  At  the  last  show  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry of  the  Cdt^  d'Or  at  D^on,  cordage  made  from  the  bark  oftheNapx'a 
In'vis  L.  was  exhibited.  This  plant  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Meiv&ceve. 
It  ia  a  DBtive  of  North  America,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the  gardens- 
It  attains  the  height  of  6  ft.,  even  in  poor  soil.  The  bark  separatea  easily  from 
the  stem  after  it  has  been  steeped  for  two  days  in  water :  the  fibres  are  not  so 
strong  or  so  fine  as  those  of  hemp,  but  they  are  very  useful  for  the  manubc- 
ture  of  the  cosrser  kind  of  cordage,  and  far  preferable  to  the  bark  of  the  lime 
tr«e.    (liid.,  Nov.  8.  1837.) 

SWEDEN. 

A  VM  to  Hammarby,  the  Country  Scat  of  LinniEta,  m  tie  ^ning  of  1S34,  by 
lie  Royal  Swedith  Phmcian  M.  Af  Ponim.  From  the  T^niaclioni  of  the 
Siceduh  Horticullurai  Society  fir  lie  Year  1835  ;  translated  into  German  by 
Colonel  C,  V.  Dannfelt ;  and  from  the  German  into  English,  for  the  Gardcnei'i 
Magai'me,  by  J.  L.  Tlie  journey  from  Stockholm  to  the  Roval  Castle  (LkiI- 
icilou)  of  Kosersberg,  and  the  University  of  Upsal,  was  undertaken  in  com- 
pany with  two  members  of  our  Horticultural  Society,  viz.  Bishop  C.  A. 
Agardh,  and  the  secretary,  J.  A.  Rosenhlad. 

Before  leaving  Upsal  we  paid  a  respectful  visit  to  the  only  remaining  branch 
of  Linn&us's  family.  Miss  Louisa  von  Linn£,  who,  although  about  80  years 
of  age,  was  still  cheerful  and  in  good  health.  Ulil  persons  testified  that  her 
features  exceedingly  resembled  those  of  her  immortal  father.  We  received 
from  her  the  key  of  the  rural  dwelling,  which  was  the  favourite  retreat  of 
Liniueus.  The  road  to  this  place,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  irom 
Upsal,  runs  through  the  well-known  King's  Meadow  {Konigiwiete)  men* 
tioned  in  the  works  of  Linncus,  which  was  yet  completely  covered  with  the 
varied  shades  of  the  purple  fritillaria  {damipieli-tulpf),  and  presented  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  that  of  the  meadows  of  the  Harti  Mountains  in  Sep- 
tember, where  the  colchicum  flourishes.  Three  colours  generally  predominated 
here  :  bluish  purple,  pale  red,  and  white.  I  dug  up  a  considerable  number  of 
all  the  varieties  of  these  bulbs  to  plant  in  my  own  garden,  where  I  found  that 
these  plants  soon  spread  themselves,  and  generally  far  from  the  mother  plant ; 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  wind  conveys  the  seed  to  a  distance.*' 

•  All  that  wve  brought  home  flowered  this  year,  and  have  retained  th^ 
peculiar  variety  of  colours. 
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Besides  tbese  flowerH  which  were  »elf-«own  (telbil  pJUitaU)  in  the  King's 
Meadow,  the  whole  neighbourhood  ia  bare  and  Iree  of  wocxt.  No  trees  lur- 
round  the  fiirm-houseB,  and  Btill  less  is  there  ony  appeatarce  of  foreit 
cultiFBtioD  on  a  lai^  acale;  although,  for  Keveral  hundred  years,  both  the 
epTemment  and  private  individuals  have  encouraged  the  inhabitants  to  plant. 
This  proves  how  much  is  still  wanting  for  the  comfort  of  the  inhatntants  of 
this  flat  diatijct,  and,  also,  that  the  means  are  yet  to  be  devised  how  this 
useful  shelter  can  be  forced  upon  them.  The  Swedish  Horticultural  Society, 
however,  appear  to  have  found  out  how  this  can  be  effected,  from  the 
the  measures  they  have  pursued  in  Uppland* 

After  leaving  the  King's  Meadow,  we  passed  through  a  bare  plain,  without 
wood,  to  Hammarby,  where  we  first  found  a  few  trees  here  and  (here  growing 
■in  a  wild  state,  and  some  scattered  plantations.  This  neighbourhood  cannot 
be  called  rurally  beautiful  by  any  means :  a  turgid  stream  runs  so  deep  as  to 
be  unseen  between  the  fields.  The  King's  Meadow  affbnls  the  only  beautiful 
view  that  can  be  obtained  from  this  place  of  the  Castle  and  towers  of  Upsol. 
.31ie  building  containing  Linnsus's  dwelling-house  consists  of  two  houses, 
•Dd  is  situated  on  the  south,  at  the  foot  of  a  stony  height,  surrounded  by 
large  rocks,  as  if  an  earthquake  had  thrown  the  granite  rocks  around  it.  A 
tree  could  only  here  and  there  find  apace  enough  to  spring  up  among  these 
rocky  ruins  ;  and  yet  the  lecture-room  (leAriaal)  of  Linnsua,  so  well  known 
to  the  w(»ld,  is  found  at  the  summit  of  a  majestic  uptowering  pyramid  formed 
of  them.  There  are  two  plantations  near  the  house,  more  or  less  in  a  luinoua 
state  (tierfiilieHe). 

There  are  two  largo  rhamnuses  at  each  side  of  the  door,  near  the  court, 
which  is  ovei^rown  with  grass ;  and  these  trees,  in  all  probatHlity,  were 
planted  in  the  time  of  Linnsus.  There  is  also  a  sweet  chestnut,  which  bag 
widely  spread  out  its  branches  over  the  entrance  of  the  beat  of  the  dwelling- 
houses,  and  has  two  supports,  which  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  old  man 
leaning  on  crutches;  and  which  was  planted  by  Linnteus  himself,  as  his 
handwriting  testifies. 

The  dwelling-houses  consist  of  two  wooden  buildings,  each  two  storiea 
high ;  one  of  vrtiich  (built  like  a  wing),  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  was  inhatnted. 
The  other,  which  appeared  to  be  intended  for  Linnteus  and  his  family,  was 
doaed,  and  (he  ground  was  covered  with  high  grass  as  far  as  the  steps  ;  a 

C}f  how  seldom  the  dwelling  is  visited.  On  account  of  some  unknown' 
ily  arrangements  ^made  by  the  descendants  of  Linnteus,  this  house  has 
never  been  occupied  since  his  decease.  It  consists  of  a  dwelling,  which  coa< 
tained  all  the  comforts  of  wealth  ;  and  which,  with  its  furniture,  bas  remained 
undisturbed  for  the  space  of  fifty  years.  The  sensations  which  oveipowered 
me.  when  I  entered  it  may  be  compared  to  those  felt  on  crossing  the  threshold 
to  the  allium  of  a  newly  excavated  house  in  Pompeii ;  all  that  surrounded  us 
were  relics  and  recollections  of  bygone  times,  consecrated  in  a  sanctuary  for 
future  generations.  The  following  expressive  inscription  is  placed  over  the 
entrance  of  the  living-room  of  the  lower  story;  — " Dum  fiveat  Cabtm." 
"  While  it  pleases  Heaven." 

This  sAartment  seemed  to  be  intended  for  daily  use ;  and  in  it  we  observed 
two  indifferently  painted  likenesses  of  Linnsua,  and  portraits  in  crayons  of 
his  wife  and  four  daugbtera.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  among  the  numer. 
ous  family  pictures  hanging  on  these  walls,  the  portrait  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor, IrofesBor  Charles  von  Linn£  the  younger,  is  wanting.  The  upper 
apartment  is  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  ictt  on  the  death  of  Linnceus.  Furni- 
ture which,  perhaps,  was  in  fashion  more  than  a  hundred  years  back,  ornaments, 
and  different  kinds  of  household  articles,  all  in  the  fashion  of  bygone  times, 
are  in  the  same  places  in  which  Linnffius  left  them.     The  walls  of  two  apart. 

•  Sec  the  JahmckHft  of  1834,  p.  38. 
H  2 
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ments  were  covered  with  folio  piste!  out  of  boUnical  works  j  the  fint  wHb 
those  out  of  LimHEUB'a  Decai  Planlamia  ronanriN  hmii  UjttBlimtii  i  and  the 
■ecoDd  with  cokiured  nUtes  out  of  other  splendiil  worxs.  The  following 
Kntence  is  leeii  over  tlie  door  of  ihe  outer  apartment  :  —  "  Innocue  mxntet 
Numm  adeti"  " Living  hannleiBly  in  the  aif ht  of  God."  There  were,  also, 
Tarioua  likenesses  of  Linnteui,  not  only  in  oils  (one  of  which  had  this  iaicri)''- 
tion  :  "Effigiei  tintUii "),  but  also  in  copper  engravings,  gilhouettet,  and  wai. 
We  likewise  saw  Kkenesaea  of  Bfnks  and  Solander  in  a  kind  of  cameos  (iameni). 
There  were  tea  and  coSiie  services,  vases,  &c.,  of  China,  from  the  East  Indies, 
ornamented  with  painted  shoots  (ranken)  of  the  Linnx'a  borealis.  (tat 
•mall  pedestals  in  the  corners  of  the  room  stood  mythological  ligurea  in  gyp- 
smm,  very  much  gilt,  and  of  tolerable  workmanship ;  also  two  Veniises  cloa* 
by  them.  LinnKUs'a  academical  hat  (dodor-ktil),  pretty  much  worn,  yet  in 
good  preservation,  lay  on  a  table,  as  if  it  bad  but  just  Iwen  placed  there.  It 
was  made  of  ^een  sUk  stuff,  turned  up  on  three  side«,  and  ornamented  with 
bows  of  red  nbboD  at  the  comers.  Whether  this  was  the  tame  hat  that  Lin- 
nteuB  wore  at  his  promotion  in  Harderwyk,  in  Holland,  I  cannot  determine ; 
I  only  remember  hiearing,  a«  a  kind  of  tradition,  ibat  sonietiniM,  whea  LiiK 
□sus  was  promoter  ia  Upsal,  the  yoting  doctors  wore  hats  of  these  livdT 
colours.  The  interior  room  contained  the  bed  of  Linnnut,  with  very  ricn 
silk  curtaias  from  [be  East  Indies,  on  which  were  atamped  representations  of 
lowers.  The  coat  of  anna  of  LinnsEus  hunjc  over  the  dour  of  the  third  room. 
Article*  of  furniture ;  chairs  with  backs  as  high  as  a  man,  sofas  in  the  same 
Isate,  and  tables  with  tortuous  feet,  were  found  in  ail  the  rooms,  and  of  the 
•ame  antiqQity.  A  spacious  dining-room  occupied  nearly  the  half  of  the 
bouse;  the  btaircase  was  alHO  more  convenient  than  was  usual  at  that  time  in 
■uiall  wooden  houses.  Probably  Linncus  built  this  house  entirely  according 
to  his  own  tuate,  which  may  be  confirmed  frocn  what  he  wrote  in  his  notes 
in  the  year  I  T6£ :  —  "  Liunxus  built  at  Hammarby,  so  that  the  children  might 
have  a  niace  of  abode,  as  he  felt  himself  growing  weak." 

On  ate  hiriiest  point  of  the  above-mentioned  rock  stands  the  Unnseaa 
Haseum  of  Natural  History,  established  in  1T6B ;  it  is  a  ibur<omered  stone 
building,  one  story  high,  with  windows  on  three  siden,  and  a  four-cornered 
pointed  roof,  not  unlike  that  of  a  small  chapel.  A  somewhat  beaten  path  led 
to  it  between  young  firs  ;  a  proof  that,  ia  the  time  of  Linnteus,  few  trees  stood 
on  that  place.  The  Linnein  arms,  painted  on  porcelain,  ore  built  in  the 
wall  over  the  entranee. 

It  was  here  that  linnsus  deposited  bis  valuable  collection  of  every  depart- 
ment of  natural  history,  called  by  himself  Museum  Hammarby  en  te.  It  was 
also  an  auditorium,  in  which,  during  (he  academical  occauons,  he  delivered 
lectures  eight  houn  every  day ;  and  communicated  his  most  important  dis- 
coveries to  a  select  audience,  who  lodged  with  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  so 
as  to  be  always  present  at  these  lectures,  which  were  venerated  as  the  askings 
of  8u  oracle.  He  received  here  many  learned  men  from  other  countriea,  and 
Hscenases  from  all  Europe.  Amongst  these,  Linnaeus  himself  mentions  » 
Lord  Bahimoie,  a  naturaliit  and  author,  who,  on  bis  departure,  presented 
bim  with  a  golden  snuff  hoi,  weighing  a  hundred  ducats  ;  but,  as  he  did  not 
think  his  gratitude  sufhciently  manifested  by  It,  he  afterwards  sent  him  a 
present  of  800  ducats.  (See  Hcdin's  Rec^ectiont  nf  Iht  ttvo Lum/euMei,  Falher 
mnd  Son).  The  olfjects  of  natural  history  were  no  loi^r  found  in  tM> 
Museum ;  but  the  chair  (lehriituil),  and  a  Ibree-lc^ed  tr^sel,  with  a  board 
for  writing  on  fastened  on  the  top,  still  stood  there,  surrounded  with  the 
benches  for  the  audience. 

This  chair,  once  of  greater  consequence  than  the  three-footed  Delphic  chair, 
was  the  throne  of  ihc  mi^ihty  I*rince  of  Nature,  from  which  he  governed 
the  ifowers  of  the  world  (WummaWi),  according  to  the  laws  be  had  himseU 
enacted,  which  he  never  trespassed,  and  which,  in  their  Fundamental  prin- 
ciples, do  not  require  improvement  or  alteration. 

On  descending  from  the  lie^ht,  we  visited  a  smaU  level  terrace  betwee* 
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rocks.  Only  a  moderatel]'  large  larch  stood  there,  probably  planted  in  the  tuna 
of  Linnieiii,  when  this  tree  was  rare  in  Sweden.  A  pleasure-ground  (garten- 
park)  was  laid  ouE  near  the  dwdling-house,  in  which,  althousn  now  in  a  wild 
state,  traces  were  still  visible  of  regular  plantations,  paths,  and  bowsri. 
Similar  to  the  country  seat  of  the  Philosopher  of  EroienoRville,  attention  is 
directed  here  hy  means  of  memorial  tablets  (^cdochlnitttafeltt)  to  eveiy 
group  of  trees  that  LinnEeus  had  planted,  ond  to  those  seats  on  which  he 
reposed  with  moat  pleasure.  A  circle  of  poplars,  a  hedge  of  rhamnuBes*, 
•ad  some  plants  of  Xcer  Pseudo-i*l4tanu8  were  the  only  traces  remainiag  of 
their  long  departed  planter.  Probably  this  was  the  spot  which  Linnteua 
called  his  Siberian  garden  at  Hammarby,  and  where  he  mentions  tbu  ha 
cultivated  500  kinds  of  seeds  sent  him  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,  The  high 
gtsBs  wsa  intermixed  with  the  beautiful  ^umaris  n6bilis,  growing  completely 
wild  here.  We  also  saw  the  j4nemdne  ranunculdidea,  and  several  other  plants 
,  rare  in  this  country.  After  we  had  collected  several  specimens  of  plants,  as 
mementos  of  their  immortal  master  (fifieger),  we  went  to  the  celebrated 
Stones  near  UoTa.t  These  stones  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ham. 
morbj;  and  the  monument  erocted  on  them  is  Dearly  of  the  same  form  aa  the 
Mnseum  of  Linniekis;  two  memoriaU  of  different  periods,  and  different  ob- 
jects, but  probably  of  equally  great  historical  value  to  their  native  country. 
{rerkmdlungea.  &c,  Jbr  1837.     Berlin,  p.  S67.) 

IONIAN  ISLANDS. 
The  GardeTU  of  Atcmoiu.  —  The  ultra  new  palace,  built  by  Sir  Frederick 
Adam  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  in  the  island  of  Corfu, 
is  so  unhealthy,  that,  notwithstanding  its  splendour.  Lord  Nugent  declined  to 
live  in  it;  and  it  was,  in  consequence,  cooTerteii  into  an  hospital  for  idiots. 
(The  Colonia  of  the  Ionian  Iilandi,  by  Col.  Napier,  p.  ^13.) 

AFRICA. 
Hydrangea  Hedget  i:i  Ike  Jiland  of  Madeira,  —  All  the  hedges  of  hydrangea 
planted  on  the  mountains  round  Fuuchal  bear  only  blue  flowers,  and  the  blue 
ilanted  in  the  gardens 
It  most,  assume  a  pale 
duly  shade  of  blue.  Must  we  conclude  that  the  soil  above  is  much  more  rich 
in  iron  than  the  soil  below,  and  that  the  latter  contains  more  of  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  ?  Or  is  it  because  the  nir  on  heights  contains  much  more 
oxygen  than  the  atmosphere  of  the  city  ?  Or  do  both  causes  concur  simull^ 
neously  in  producing  this  constant  e^ct  ?  Many  amateurs  have  assured  me 
that  they  have  never  been  able  to  preserve  the  natural  colour  of  the  pink  hy- 
drangea on  the  mountain.  Another  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  foliage  of  these 
blue  hydrangeas  is  astonishingly  vigorous,  and  of  an  extremely  dark  s[))nach- 
green.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  is  never  changed ;  though,  in  Europe,  gar- 
deners and  amateurs  are  of  opinion  that,  to  produce  hydrangeas  of  a  blue 
colour,  they  should  not  have  ferruginous  earth  many  years  in  succession;  but, 

*  LlnnceuB  seems  to  have  been  very  fond  of  this  tree,  as  it  is  found  in 
Kveral  places.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  its  supposed  use  in  medicine, 
such  as  m  Aoilhaud's  powder,  made  from  its  berries,  &c. 

\  Stones  of  Mora.  In  ancient  times,  it  was  the  custom  to  elect  the  kings 
of  Sweden  (erinahit)  at  the  Stones  of  Mora :  such  of  these  were  Erich  der 
Zdnge,  Waldemar,  Magnus  Laduhis,  &c.  :  Charles  VIII,  (Knutson)  was 
tbe  lost  who  was  elected  here,  in  1457.  The  names  ot'thcite  kmgs,  also  their 
coats  of  arms,  and  three  crowns,  are  founil  engraven  here  on  several  stones; 
and,  in  order  to  preserve  these  interesting  memorials,  a  smalt  house  of  stone 
has  been  erected  over  them,  near  which  a  person  lives  who  keeps  the  key,  and 
acts  as  a  guhle  to  strangers. 
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on  the  contrary,  should  be  allowed  to  repOM  in  common  mould,  before  excit- 
iug  them  again  with  fnruginous  soil,  is  this  true  or  fulse  f  Or  can  it  be 
that  artificial  ferruginous  mould  can  never  equal  soil  naturally  ferruginous? 
This  may  be  probable,  from  the  analogy  ofartificial  mineral  waters,  which  are 
never  equal  to  those  naturally  mineral.  In  short,  are  there  amateurs  in  Eng- 
land who  would  wish  to  import  mould  frcim  the  mountains  of  Had«ra  into 
England  for  growing  blue  hydrangeas  ?  If  that  is  the  case,  amateurs  should 
address  their  orders,  by  letter  (post  paid),  to  me,  within  three  months  from 
this  time  (October  SI.  1837),  so  that  1  mi^ht  be  able  to  execute  their  orders 
before  my  departure  for  the  CanarLes,  which  will  probably  take  place  next 
■pring.  — I>r.  J.  F.Lippold.    Funrhal,  Madeira,  Oct.  21.  1937. 

Pine-Applei  in  Madeira.  —  In  almost  all  the  large  gardens  in  Madeira,  near 
Funchal,  pme-apples  are  found  planted  in  the  open  air;  but  almost  all  these 

Slants  look  sickly,  and  produce  but  very  indiflerent  fruit,  and  that  rarely- 
luy  we  not  look  for  the  cause  in  the  want  of  care  in  general,  and  particularly 
in  the  fatal  influence  of  the  rainy  season,  when  the  water  penetrates  into  the 
heart  of  the  plant  (the  leaves  of  which  form  a  very  dose  small  comette),  and, 
at  the  same  time,  keeps  the  earth  about  the  roots  too  cool  ?  Would  it  not  be 
better  to  take  up  the  plants  before  the  rainy  season,  plant  them  in  pots,  and 
replace  them,  in  spring,  in  the  open  air,  after  having  well  dug  and  improved 
the  soil  F  or,  at  least,  to  shelter  the  pine-apple  plants,  during  the  rains,  by  m 
mov^te  roof  of  canvass  or  planks,  sloping  sufGciently  to  carry  off  the  water? 
I  have  seen  this  method  of  cultivating  the  pine-apple,  partly  in  the  open 
sTound  eud  partly  in  pots,  succeed  pretty  well  in  France.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  succeed  perfectly  well,  and  with  less  trouble,  in  the  fine  climate  of 
Madeira.  —  Id. 

The  Tta  Plant  has  been  intr[>duced  here,  on  a  large  scale,  by  Mr.  Veitch, 
late  British  consul  at  Funchal.  Mr,  Veitch  has  made  different  plantations  of 
different  species  or  varieties  of  the  tea  plant  on  the  mountains,  at  the  height 
of  3000  ft,  above  the  level  of  (he  sea,  in  Mtuations  where  the  snow  falls  occa- 
sionally in  winter,  and  sometimes  rests  even  on  the  tea  plants.  I  hope  Mr. 
Veitch  may  be  induced  to  send  you  a  detailed  account  of  these  very  interest- 
ing plantations.  —  Id. 

Guardtfor  angle  Trcet  in  ligypt.  —  Lost  of  all,  we  went  to  ace  the  palace  of 
Mehemet  Ali,  wiich  ties  at  the  end  of  a  tongue  of  land  between  the  two  har- 
t>ours  of  Alexandria.  It  is  in  some  degree  characterUtic  of  this  prince,  that 
on  avenue  2000  ft.  in  length  leads  to  it  from  the  city,  bordered  by  brick 
towers,  without  roofs,  B  ft.  high,  the  use  of  which  is  to  protect  against  injury 
the  young  acacias  that  are  planted  in  them.    (Athcturuin,  Dec  2.  1S37.) 


Art.  hi.    Donteslic  Noticeu 


SrinsEr  Zoological  Gardeni,  Norfmier  28.  —  One  great  attraction  in  these 
gardens  during  the  past  summer  was  the  gigantic  model  of  Mount  Vesuvius 
during  an  eruption.  The  models  of  the  mountain  and  the  lesser  hills  of  the 
range  still  remain  ;  and,  rising  boldly  into  the  horiion  above  every  other  ob- 
ject, have,  unaided  by  the  volcano,  a  very  grnnd  and  iinpreisivc  appeanmcei 
anJ  suggest  the  idea  of  introducing  panoramic  views  of  mountains  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  in  landscape  scenery,  on  an  equally  large  scale.  For  this 
purpose,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  containing  ten  or 
twelve  acres,  end  of  a  circular  form.  In  the  centre  might  be  an  island  of,  say, 
150  ft.  in  diameter ;  bejond  this,  there  might  be  a  zone  of  water,  SOO  ft.  wide ; 
and  ftrther  on,  lawn,  trees,  and  shrubs,  to  be  arranged  and  varied  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  appropriate  basement  for  the  mountain  range.  Whether 
such  an  exhibition  would  pay  for  the  expense,  is  very  doubtful ;  but  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  portion  of  panoramic  view  of  the  Vesuvian  range  alluded  to 
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can  doubt  of  the  granileur  of  the  effect  that  would  be  produced.  So  success- 
ful have  the  proprietors  of  the  Surrey  Zoological  Oardens  found  the  model  of 
Mount  Vesuvius  in  attracting  company,  that  they  are  altering  a  portion  of  the 
(BTden,  directly  opftodte  the  niodcl,  in  order  to  its  bcin^  seen  with  greater 
ease,  and  by  a  greater  number  of  epectators.  The  aiteration  consists  id  ren- 
dering a  Burlace,  now  nearly  flat,  an  inclined  plane,  so  that  a,  crowd  standing  on 
this  plane  may  see  the  mountain  and  the  eruption  across  the  lake  over  one 
another's  heads.  The  glass  structure,  containinc  the  animals  of  hot  climates, 
has  recently  been  heated  by  Mr.  Kewley;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
length  of  Uie  pipes,  the  effect  is  most  satisfactory,  the  temperature  being 
everywhere  the  same.  The  greatest  attraction  which  these  eardena  have  for 
us  is  Che  collection  of  named  trees  and  shrubs  alon^  the  wfuks.  These  are 
growing  vigorously ;  and  the  different  species  andvaneties  are  flowering,  fruit- 
ing, and  showing  their  distinctive  characters  in  a  most  interesting  manner. 
We  regret  to  find,  however,  that  a  number  of  them  are  erroneously  named  ; 
but  this  error  we  trust  to  see  corrected  in  the  course  of  next  summer. — 
Cond. 

Keadeg't  Hot-Water  Apparaliu  has  been  applied  to  the  new  stove  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford.  This  stove,  which  was  erected  about  three  and 
a  half  years  ago,  with  smoke  flues,  used  to  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to 
keep  up  the  heat  to  the  requisite  degree  ;  but  with  Kewley's  mode  we  have 
not  the  sl^htest  difficulty.  It  consumes  little  more  than  half  the  fuel,  and  does 
not  require  half  the  attention  which  the  smoke  flue  did.  The  expense  of 
erecting  the  apparatus  was  not  a  great  deal  more  than  what  the  flue  cost, — 
IF.  H.  Baxter.    Botanic  Garden.  Oxjbrd.  Nov.  5.  1837. 

Premiuiiu  Jar  Arboretutiu,  —  The  Koyal  Society  of  Horticulture  and  Agri- 
culture  ofler  to  award  the  gold  Adelaide  medal,  value  SO  guineas,  and  the 
gold  Victoria  medal,  value  10  guineas,  will  be  awarded,  to  the  individuals  who 
shall  form  and  plant  the  best  arboretum,  regard  being  had  to  the  extent,  ar- 
rangement, quality  of  specimens,  plan  of  ground,  &c. :  the  large  medal  to 
private  gentlemen  or  ladies,  the  smaller,  to  nurserymen.  The  condition  it, 
that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  plants  ultimately  formiiw  the  arboretum 
shall  be  procured  or  removed  afler  the  date  hereof;  by  which  means  those 
who  have  already  spenmens  on  their  ground  shall  be  able  to  avail  ihcoiselves 
of  them  in  fornung  their  plan,  though  arboretums  already  formed  will  not  be 
eligible.  Among  the  competitors,  who  give  notice  vrilhin  one  month  of  their 
iatentition,  silver  medals  will  be  awarded  to  such  as  shall  have  respectably 
competed  for  the  prizes.  Sketches  of  the  plans,  with  numbers  referring  to  the 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  to  be  delivered  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  by  the  end  of  May, 
with  names  of  the  intended  competitors.  {Gard.  Gaz.,  Dec.  2.) 

Varietiet  of  the  common  Spruce  Fir.  —  In  the  course  of  our  enquiries  on 
this  subject  for  the  Arboretum  lirilanmcum,  we  have  received  a  list  of  those 
raised  or  collected  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Ayr;  a  notice  of  several  new  varietiea  in 
the  Chester  Nursery,  which  have  not  yet  been  given  out ;  a  notice,  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  of  a  remarkable  fine-leaved  fastigiate  tree  at  Harewood  Hall, 
and  of  which  the  Earl  of  Harewood  has  kindly  sent  us  specimens,  which  wo 
have  distributed  among  the  nurserymen  to  propagate  by  cuttings ;  a  notice 
from  Mr.  Frost,  gardener  at  Dropmore,  of  a  variety  sent  him  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ellicombe  of  Bitton,  near  Bath,  and  which  Mr.  Frost  thinks  comes  very  near 
the  Harewood  spruce,  of  which  we  sent  him  specimens ;  and,  finally,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  a  variety  sold  in  some  of  the  nurseries  as  jTbies 
orient^lis,  and  which  is  so  remarkably  like  the  Harewood  spruce,  as  to  be 
almost  identical  with  it. 

X'lter  argopiiiUut  has  stood  out  in  the  open  shrubbery  at  this  place  ODce 
1881,  growing  vigorously  and  flowering  freely  ev«-y  year.  Your  readers  are, 
doubtless,  aware  that  it  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  that  it  is 
reinariukble  for  the  musky  fragrsnee  of  every  part  of  the  plant.  It  forms  here 
an  eve^reen  busb,  13  ft.  high  j  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  11}  ft.  in  dia- 
meter.   The  trunk  divides,  atwut  Sin.  above  the  ground,  into  several  stout 
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bmnchoa,  which  ^re«d  outwards  and  incline  upwerds,  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  those  of  Buddies  globdso.  Mr.  Lawrence,  gardener  to  the  proprietor. 
Sir  Richard  Simeon,  But.,  rnised  the  plant  from  a  cutting  brought  to 
London  in  1881. —  Wiiliam  Arnold.  Srtmfield,  Eiutmounl,  Rffde,  lite  ofWi^t, 
Dee.  IS.  1837. 

H'cAum  aganthiM  has  grown  to  a  Bne  bush  in  the  open  border  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard %neoii^9  garden  at  St.  John's,  producing  its  pyraoiidHl  spikes  of  rich  blue 
flowen  most  ^undantly  in  July  and  August ;  the  shrub  then  appearing  liiie  ■ 
magnificent  candelabrum,  about  3  ft.  in  bdght,  with  a  stem  as  thick  as  a  man'l 
aim.  — Id. 

Pj)nu  lormma&i,  in  Quarn  Copse,  nt  Binstead,  near  Ryde,  is  about  40  ft. 
higfa,'with  a  head  of  about  the  some  diameter;  and  the  [runk  is  7ft.  I}in.  in 
circumference  at  1 1  in.  froni  the  ground.     It  opnears  to  be  indigenous.  —  Id, 

8ida  pulMlla  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  363.  f.  89.  —  This  was  kept  here  in  a  pot  as  a 
green-house  plunC,  IS  months  ago;  and,  thinking  it  m^bc  proTc  hardy,  I 
plaaled  it  asainst  a  south  wall  in  the  spring.  It  has  made  a  growth  of  4  ft. 
and  upwards  this  season,  and  hns  been  covered  with  flowers  for  six  weeks 
past.  The  frost  of  the  16tb  and  lIHh  inst.  did  not  seem  to  hurt  it  in  the  least : 
m  feet,  it  is,  to  all  appearance,  as  hardy  a^  a  common  myrtle.  1  believe  it  was 
raised  from  seeds  sent  from  some  parts  of  New  HoilMid.  —  Jain  Spen<xr. 
Sowood  Gardent,  Volne,  Nov.  24.  1B37. 

The  ii&dui  Tribe.  —  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  CkctM  tribe,  of  which  we 
have  a  very  good  coHection;  but  none  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  can  claim  our 
admiration  more  than  Epiph^llum  iruncatuin,  particularly  when  grafted  on  any 
of  the  otber  kinds,  such  as  Pereskia  acuicSlta,  OSrcus  spcciosissimus ;  or,  what 
is  the  beat  of  all  stocks,  Onuntia  brasili^nsia,  of  which  I  have  several  grafted 
ptoots,  and  on  which  stock  E.  trunctklum  does,  indeed,  grow  to  very  great 
perfection.  I  have  one  plant,  which  I  grafted,  two)'eara  since,  on  a  stock  4  It. 
high,  which  has  now  109  flowers  open  on  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  splendid 
than  this  plant,  when  well  grown,  with  its  pendulous  branches  falling  in  alt 
directions.  Thb  is,  also,  by  tar  the  best  way  to  grow  Cereiis  flagellif<5rmis, 
&c.,  which  can  be  trained  vor  gracefully  on  a  light  wire  trellis,  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  grower.  —  John  Cliirke.  Compton  Gardent,  near  SAerbonr, 
Donet,  Dec.  2B.  1837. 

EHpAdr^a  Jacquima^iiint.  —  A  specimen  of  this  very  ^lendid  plant  is  now 
in  flower  here,  7  It.  high ;  it  is  regularly  covered  with  branches,  leaves,  and 
flowers,  firom  the  surliKe  of  the  mould  upwards,  and  forms  a  fusitbmn  cone  of 
Mirpassi%  beauty.  ^^  Id. 

Jfuta  Cavertdhha,  —  In  the  cultivation  of  our  fHvourite  plant,  the  Milsn 
Cavendfahn,  we  arc  as  enthusiastic  as  ever.  One  plant  produced  such  a  bunch 
of  fruit  this  season  as  would  have  astonished  any  one :  we  did  not  weigh  it 
(which  I  regret),  as  it  was  used  at  different  titnes  in  the  house  at  Chatsworth, 
and  much  approved  of.  Two  other  plants  are  just  beginning  to  ripen  their 
fhiit,  which  is  very  fine.  Each  plant,  we  have  found,  produces,  on  an  average, 
about  110  full-grown  fruit;  all  of  which  will  ripen  well,  and  of  a  good  flavour. 
If  it  is  kept  in  a  warm  dry  atmosphere.  I  think  you  might  recommend  it  ad- 
vantageously for  a  luburban  garden,  or  in  on  ornamental  point  of  view. — 
Joteph  Paxlan.     Chatiworlh,  Oct.  S3.  1B37. 

Two  nemls  inBenled  Phughi  in  Jeriey.  (See  Vol.  XIII.  p.  572.)  —  I  cannot 
re&ain  from  giving  you  an  account  of  two  remarkably  clever  ploughs  that  have 
lately  beeu  invented  by  M.  John  I.e  Boutillier,  n  native  of  Jersey.  He  con- 
structed a  one-horse  plough  for  me,  about  two  years  ago,  which  only  weighs 
58  lb,,  for  planting  potatoes.  It  is  simple  and  efficient ;  luuJ  traces  a  narrow 
furrow,  in  anil  along  which  women  or  children  deposit  the  potato  sets  at  any 
given  depth,  when  the  next  turn  of  the  plough  throws  the  earth  18  in.  ofl*,  and 
neatly  and  completely  covers  the  sets  in  the  furrow  that  has  been  planted  ; 
making  a  new  furrow  at  the  same  time.  This  is  an  udiniruble  improvement,  as  it 
saves  the  labour  of  one  horse,  besides  that  of  one  turn  of  the  plough  at  each 
furrow:  for  fornterly  it  required  two  turns  of  the  plough  to  plant  one  furrow  ; 
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■Bd  k  tbtiB  oiablea  the  farmer  to  plant  double  Uie  land  he  formerly  did  in  tha 
MDie  time,  at  half  the  expeote  of  norse  labour. 

The  atfaer  plough  wa«  at  work  on  this  farm  all  iait  Tharaday  [October  se.)> 
It  is  for  taking  up  potatoes,  and  >■  drawn  by  three  hones,  working  at  an  easy 
pace,  without  stopping.  It  turned  out  half  an  acre  of  potatoes  in  five  houn  ; 
which,  considering  the  novelty  of  the  invention,  the  number  of  persons  who 
came  to  see  it,  aiid  the  interruption  to  the  pickers  thus  occasioned,  was  good 
work.  It  has  ibe  breast  of  an  ordinary  Jersey  plough.  On  the  inner  side  of  it 
b  a  large  circuhir  wheel,  which  rolls  on  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  with  teeth 
which  catch  the  ground  as  the  wheel  rotates  :  this  gives  motion  to  a  small 
catch-wheel,  with  cogi,  that  drive  a  lesser  one,  which  turns  a  shaE^  to  whidi 
are  attached  four  short  arms  with  paddles.  These  paddles,  as  the  plough  ad- 
vances, revolve  with  considerable  velocity,  catch  all  the  earth,  potatoes,  or 
weeds  chat  may  be  brought  over  the  breast  of  the  plough,  and  throw  them  off 
5  or  6  feet,  ia  a  perpendicular  direction  from  the  plough,  leaving  the  ground 
quite  comminuted  and  level.  This  does  away,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the 
necessity  of  having  men  to  fork  out  the  potatoes ;  and  will  enable  nearly  all  the 
bands  to  be  employed  in  merely  pickmg  up  and  sorting  them. 


It  require  to  be  finely  divided  and  o 
where  fallows  are  to  be  broken  up,  or  for  intermixing  ashes,  soot,  lime,  or  any 
powd«^  manare  with  the  soil,  it  is  the  moat  efficient  instrument  I  know.  Aa 
B  first  invention,  it  is  very  complete :  your  great  mechanics  will  perfect  it.  —  ' 
Le  CoiUeur.     BeUe  Vne,  Oct.  30.  1837. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lavaott't  Agrieullitral  Jfuifun,  Hunter  Square,  Edinbur^,  still  retains  the 
character  of  being  a  piincipal  placeof  attraction  and  source  of  insCruccton  to  prac- 
tical agriculturists  and  olherri,  Among  vegetable  productions,  we  may  notice  a 
gourd,  from  Rouen,  weighing  not  less  than  135  ib.  imperial;  five  varieties  of  the 
Bweet  potato  (Ojuvdlvulus  Balhtai);  nuinerous  specimens  of  turnip,  of  unusual 
site;  almost  ^1  the  new  or  reccntlyintroduced  superior  varieties  of  grain,  such  as 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  pees,  &c.,  as  well  as  hardy  fori^e,  herbage,  and 
economical  plants  generallyj  in  which  department  58  varieties  of  Italian  rye 
grass,  grown  by  Mr.  Robert  Arthur,  at  North  Berwick,  deserve  to  be  parti- 
cularised. Some  interesting  specimens  from  reaidenta  in  foreign  countries, 
including  a  rare,  curious,  and  highly  interesting  collection  from  the  gardens 
and  jungles  of  western  India,  by  Thomas  Williamson  Ramsay,  Esq.,  ttana- 
milted  gratuitously,  through  the  Hon.  East  India  Companj',  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  Bombay,  on  the  grounds  of  national  urility ;  a  packet  from  the  foot  of 
the  Himalaya,  through  Dr.  Duncan ;  another  from  Calcutta,  by  Dr.  Robert 
Stuart,  and  two  from  Van  Dicmen's  Land,  by  John  Saunders  and  Archibald 
Thompson,  Esqrs. ;  the  tatter  containing  samples  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and 
turnip  seeds  grown  in  that  countrj'.  {EdMurgh  Wtckli/  Journal,  Jan.  3. 
1838.) 

A  Pinetum  b  bdng  commenced  by  Mr.  Gorrie  in  the  neigbourhood  of  Lou- 
don's Howe,  near  Annat,  Perthshire.  In  this  howc,  Mr.  Oorrie  informs  us, 
the  H^uenau  variety  of  the  PInus  sylv^stria,  sown  or  planted  there  in  18!i9, 
is  prospering  beautifully.  The  phuits  appear  more  vigorous  than  those  of  the 
common  Scotch  pine,  and  the  young  wood  has  a  yellowish  colour.  We  hope 
Mr.  Oorrie  will  try  some  of  the  Swedish  variety  ol  Scotch  pine,  plants  of  which 
can  now  be  procured  in  ^nindance  from  Messrs.  Dickson  of  Chester,  who  im- 
ported, some  years  ago,  a  large  quantity  of  seeds. 


Art.  IV.     Roynl  Caledonian  HoHiculturnl  Sociel^^. 

Tkb  account  of  the  December  meetu^  of  this  Society,  given  in  p.  AS, 
was  copied  from  a  newspaper,  sent  us,  as  we  supposed,  by  the  secretary. 
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It  was,  however,  deficient  in  several  paiticulan ;  and  ve  therefore  give 
the  following  additioni  from  authority.  Of  the  pears  sent  from  Hope- 
toun  House,  the  wall  kinds  were,  beurr^  Did,  beurrd  d'Aremberg,  beurr^ 
de  Capiaumont,  Colmar  Bobc,  glout  morceau,  and  Orumkower  winter- 
bim  ;  and  the  standard  sorts,  Nclis  d'hiver,  bcurr£  Die),  and  autumn 
Colmar. 


management  of  that  distinguished  cultivator,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  af 
new  hot-houses  liberally  erected,  two  years  ago,  at  the  expense  of  government, 
no  fewer  than  five  species  of  MClsa  have  this  year  produced  thcdr  perfect  fruit ; 
vii.  the  true  banana  above  mentioned  (Milsa  sapi^ntum) ;  the  dacca,  which 

S 'elded  a  cluster  of  90  fruit,  averaging  10  oz.  each ;  the  Mum  Cavendfsha; 
Idaa  paridistaca;  and  a  species  from  St.  Helena  (name  not  ascertained}, 
which  afforded  a  cluster  of  BO  fruit,  the  whole  weighing  75  lb.  Besides  these, 
Miksa  coccloea  and  M.  rosacea  showed  flowers,  but  they  proved  abortive.  It  is 
a  curious  fact,  that  a  box  containing  nn  ample  store  of'^tfae  ripe  fruit  of  several 
of  these  bananas  was  transmitted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for  the  ban- 
quet given  to  the  Queen  at  Guildhall.  These  were  calculated  to  fonn  th« 
most  magnificent,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rarest,  cUsh  of  fruit  at  the  royal 
dessert ;  but,  from  what  cause  is  not  known,  this  precious  gift  was  never  oncB 
noticed  in  the  report  regarding  the  dinner  and  dessert  given  in  the  newspapers. 
The  reporters  are  not  to  blame,  for  thev  evidently  tried  to  be  as  minute  and 
accurate  as  possible;  but  it  is  strange  that  the  purveyors  of  the  desaert  did 
not  include  them  in  the  lists  ornotes  Furnished  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  press. 
la  it  possible  that  the  purveyors  did  not  know  the  fruit  ?  Were  they  as- 
tounded at  the  sight  of  such  huge,  oblong,  angular  berries?  Or  were  they 
afraid  that  their  luscious  flavour  would  eclipse  the  relish  of  all  the  other 
fruits  7  Did  the  aldermen  of  the  city  not  know  how  to  estimate  the  value  and 
rarity  of  the  Scottish  present,  or  were  they  slow  to  believe  that  anything 
good  could  come  out  ot  Scotland  ? 

The  Tropffi'olum  tuberosum,  the  tubers  of  which,  when  boiled,  were  found  to 
be  "  of  very  delicate  flavour,  resembling  the  richest  asparagus,"  may  be  readily 
multiplied  by  cuttings  during  the  summer  months.  The  Portugal  cabbage 
{probably  the  same  as  the  dwarf  Couve  Troncbuda,  mentJoned  Vol.  II. 
p.  433.]  is  allied  to  the  Braganza  or  Couve  Tronchuda,  but  is  smaller  and 
more  tender  in  texture.  It  was  from  Archerfield  Garden,' under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Macintosh.  The  midribs  of  the  leaves  are  succulent,  crisp,  and 
white.     When  stewed,  they  are  found  equal  to  sea-kate,  or  more  delicate. 

The  basket  of  fresh  ginger  roots,  already  mentioned  (p.  59.),  were  fit  for 
preserving,  and  equal  in  siie  and  pungency  to  those  from  the  West  Indies ; 
and  they  were  from  the  stove  of  the  secretary,  Dr.  Neill,  where  Mr.  Lawson, 
his  gardener,  found  no  difficulty  in  producing  the  roots.  Two  or  three 
shallow  pans  will  afford  a  sufBciency  of  roots  to  Gil  an  ordinary  sized  jar. 
They  should  be  taken  up  and  washed  whenever  the  leaves  show  a  tendency 

The  plants  of  the  Florence  fennel,  or  fioochio  (see  Vol.  VIII.  p.  867.),  had 
been  riuaed  at  the  Meadowbank  Nurseries,  belonging  to  the  enterprising  Mr. 
Chas.  Lawson,  seedsman  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland, 
who  brought  the  seeds  with  him  from  France.  The  plants  had  been  earthed 
up  like  celery,  and  the  stems  were  thus  well  blanched.  The  Bon  Jardinier  for 
1837,  under  the  article  "Fenouil  d'ltalie,"  merely  recommends  hoeing,  weed- 
ing, end  watering ;  but  the  earthing  up  is  a  decided  improvement  in  the  mode 
of^cutture.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  seed  should  be  sown  late  in  the 
season,  not  sooner  than  the  middle  of  June.  The  stems,  which  arc  the  part 
used,  have  sufficient  lime  to  swell  before  the  end  of  October,  without  the 
risk  of  the  plant  beginnine  to  run  to  flower,  when  the  stalks  naturally  become 
thready  and  hard.     Un  the  Continent,  the  stems  are  eaten  raw,  in  slices  (en 
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pmOTode,  or  with  salt  and  pepper),  liLe  young  articboke  headgg  but  they  are 
good,  either  stened  entire  or  sUced,  for  garnishing  and  flavouring  ;  and,  when 
cut  smalt,  tliej  make  an  agreeable  ingrement  in  soupt,  —  P.  K, 


Half-YSarly  Report.  —  From  this  it  ^ipmrs  that  the  meetings  began  to  be 
thinly  attended  during  the  aummer  months ;  and  that,  in  the  succeeding  season, 
it  is  intended  "  that  a  vacHtion  should  take  place  for  three  or  four  months  In 
summer,  as  during  that  period  it  ia  impossible  for  many  persons  to  attend. 
The  Society  now  consists  of  Bl  meuihers. 

Tiie  sulyecta  which  have  come  before  the  Society  during  the  half  year 
ending  Christmas,  1837,  are,  the  cultivation  of  the  pelargonium;  the  con- 
struction and  mana^ment  of  a  propagating-house ;  the  cultivation  of  the 
mushroom ;  the  cultivation  of  the  orange ;  the  advantages  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion;  the  cultivation  of  sea-kale;  the  forcing  of  roses;  the  principles  of 
forcing;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  cranberry. 

A  prospectus  containing  the  rules  and  aims  of  the  Society  has  been  printed, 
and  by  its  drculation,  It  is  hoped,  many  efficient  members  will  be  obtained. 


from  gardeners  that  was  anticipated,"  and   that  it 


The  Report  adds,  that  "  the  Society  has  not  received  that  general  support 
'  1       _     .1    .      .         ■"cipatcd,"  and   that  it  lias  even  "met  with  op- 

1  from  those  from  whom  better  things  might 
have  been  expected.  Independently  of  these  attempts  at  hinderance,  the  So- 
ciety has  now  stood  the  ordeal  of  a  twelvemonth's  existence.  It  has  eoueht 
and  received  little  support,  save  the  presence  of  its  members,"  The  Society 
solicit  the  cooperation  of  those  who,  if  they  do  not  honour  the  meetings  witli 
their  presence,  might  assist  tbc  Society  with  their  resources  and  patronage; 
"and  thus  enable  ita  members,  and, through  their  published  minutes,  the  pro- 
fession at  large,  to  glean  from  the  Qelds  of  science  and  philosophy  those  ele- 
mentary truths,  which  would  bear  upon  and  clear  up  the  principles  of  their 
profesMon."  — fl.ii'. 

Meeting!,  Sept.  18,  \b31.~Ciillivaliim  of  the  Orange.  Mr.  Ayres  read  an 
essay  on  the  cultivation  of  the  orange,  which  was  generally  approved  of.     He 

divided  the  subject  into  history ;  propagation  ;  management  of  t ' "- 

healthy  state,  and  management  of  those  in  a  healthy  state ;  the 
quisite  for  plants  wanted  for  embelllBhment,  and  the  treatment  requisite  to 
secure  a  crop  of  fruit.  Mr.  Fish  considered  the  essay  was  much  too  long, 
especially  the  historical  pert  of  it,  as  being  of  comparative  little  importance. 
He  considered  that,  in  cultivating  exotica,  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  know  the  circumstances  in  which  they  naturally  flourished ;  but  ail  thiit 
had  been  said  about  the  history  of  the  orange  failed  to  impart  one  idea  of  the 
soil,  temperature,  altitude,  &c.,  in  which  it  luxuriated.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  he  allowed  that  the  essay  was  the  beat  that  had  appeared,  and  that 
Mr.  Ayres  had  ever^  opportunity  of  making  it  such,  his  fattier  having  been  a 
very  successful  cultivator  of  the  orange.  Mr.  Caie  considered  that  such 
strictures  would  not  be  servicenbic  to  the  Society;  contended  that  tlie  essay 
was  not  too  long;  and  added  that  it  was  necessary  to  bring  every  subject 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  weakest  mind,  by  making  it  as  plain  and  as 
simple  asposible.  Mr.  Fish  explained;  showed  the  necessity  of  far  discussion; 
and  contended  that  tbc  more  condensed  and  simple  un  essay  on  any  subject 
was  made,  the  easier  it  would  he  remembered  and  comprehended  by  others ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  proposition,  among  other  things  he  referred  to  the  pro- 
verbs in  our  language,  which  in  a  single  sentence  contain  a  volume  of  tbought. 

Mr.  Massey  contended  that  the  hialorictil  part  wa»  the  best  of  the  essay,  as 
it  would  induce  young  gardeners  to  read  themselves,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
validity  of  the  ilisputed  points  therein  stated  ;  and  that  he  had  not  known  the 
native  place  of  the  dahlia,  until,  from  reading  in  a  book  of  travels,  he  found  it 
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was  diacovered  at  a  place  called  Dahlia,  in  Asia  Mioor.  [The  dahlia  is  & 
native  of  Mexico,  and  wm  named  alter  the  Swedbh  botanist,  Dahl.  Mr. 
Massey  oufjhc  to  be  called  upan  to  name  the  work  in  which  he  found  auch 
a  palpable  absurdity.^  Mr.  Keane  thought  the  esiiay  too  long,  and  more  be- 
wilderirg  than  eilifying,  in  the  historical  part.  He  expatiated  on  the  great 
importance  of  other  paria  of  the  easay ;  and  read  a  letter  TrDm  a  friend  at 
Ventaillea,  where  oranges  are  successfully  cultivated,  stating  the  melhad  of 
culture  and  the  compost  u«ed  there.  A  dispute  ensued  between  Mr.  Keane 
and  Mr.  Fish  aa  to  the  advantage  of  learning  to  compound  composts  for  dif- 
ferent  plants.  Mr.  Russel  considered  [bat  the  oran^  would  grow  in  almost 
every  description  of  compoat,  and  that  the  treatment,  m  other  respecta,  was  of 
much  more  conseouence;  that  the  heather,  though  transplanted  with  ita 
native  earth,  would  not  flourish  in  the  marah,  nor  yet  would  the  rush  lux- 
uriate, though  moved  with  its  mud  to  the  mountain's  brow.  Mr.  Caie  made 
a  series  of  remarks  upon  watering  well  in  summer,  pruning  the  branches,  and 
thinning  the  fruit.  Mr.  Stormont  advocated  having  oranges  out  of  doors,  as 
being  a  great  embeUiabment  to  a  gentleman's  residence  in  summer.  Mr, 
Caie  contended  that  no  true  taste  could  be  displayed  in  placing  oranges  on  a 
lawn  as  single  specimens  j  that  something  like  unity  of  expresaion  would  lie 
obtained  by  making  a  mass  of  them,  and  sinking  them  in  the  earth  to  the 
surface  of  the  tubsj  but  even  then  they  would  not  be  wholly  in  unison  with 
the  surrounding  scenery.  Mr.  Ayres  explained  and  defended  his  essay; 
showed  that  the  historical  part  waa  moat  important;  that  it  was  not  long 
enouefa,  as  several  important  particulars  had  been  iiecesaarily  omitted;  and 
that  he  did  not  doubt  that  a  compost  consiacing  of  fewer  materials  would 
answer;  but  be  preferred  giving  one  which  he  knew  to  be  successful.  He 
also  stated  that  ne  was  indebted  to  his  father  for  most  of  the  practical  parts, 
and  to  various  sources,  but  chiefly  to  the  Library  of  Eatertammg  Knowledge, 
for  the  historical  part;  and  finally  directed  attention  to  the  vessels  in  which 
oranges  were  grown,  disapproving  of  slate  from  its  hard  ungenial  tendency, 
rendered  still  more  so  from  being  generally  daubed  over  with  oil  and  varnish ; 
and  wished  to  know  whether  Ky'anlscd  wood  would,  frura  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate used  in  its  manufacture,  be  prejudicial  to  the  roots  of  plants ;  as,  if  not, 
B  great  saving  would  be  effected. 

Oct.  i.  1837.  —  Clatticai  Education.  The  principal  business  of  the  evening 
waa  entered  Into  by  Mr.  Keane,  who  read  an  essay  on  the  advantaj>cs  to  be 
derived  from  gardeners  possessing  a  knowledge  of^the  classics.  Mr.  Keane 
laid  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  botanic  names,  &c.,  were  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin ;  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  these  terins  could  only  bo 
acquired  by  a  knowledge  of  the   respective  languagca;   and   that  even   the 

E roper  pronunciation  of  the  nanica  of  plants  shouhl  be  learnt  at  the  fountain 
end.  He  allowed,  however,  thnt  the  remuneration  at  present  ^ven  to 
gardeners  was  not  sufficient  to  encourage  them  to  acquire  such  attainments; 
but  he  ho[)cd  that  times  were  fast  changing,  and  contended  that  h  man's 
mental  energies  were  such,  that  he  had  only  to  put  them  forth  in  any  g^veu 
cause,  and  dilEculticfl  would  vaniah. 

Mr.  Pish  agreed  with  Mr.  Keane  in  several  of  his  propositions,  especially 
that  the  knowledge  of  tlie  classics  would  be  advantageous  for  ascertaining  the 
meaning  of  botanic  terms ;  but  added  that  even  a  pretty  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  classics  would  not  always  cure  faullii  of  pronunciation,  as  the  Latin 
language  was  pronounced  diflerently  in  the  north  and  south  of  Britain;  and 
that,  altogether,  recommending  o  complete  knowledge  of  the  classics  was  un- 
suitable for  gardeners  in  their  present  circumstancca,  aa  it  would  take  up  time 
whicb  might  be  much  better  employed,  the  more  especially  since  every 
gardener  could  have  access  to  catalogues,  where  the  meaning  of  every  word 
was  given  and  properly  accented.  Mr.  Fish  then  proceeded  at  great  length 
to  rebut  the  propositions  which  had  been  advanced  in  support  of  the  general 
advantages  of  n  classical  education ;  contending,  among  other  things,  that, 
apart  from  the  beautiful  imugcry  of  the  ancient  poets  (but  which  frequently  no 
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very  delicate  mtoil  could  feel  sytnpfttby  with),siid  directiona  upon  rural  sfleira 
(most  of  which  are  now  obsolete),  the  theme  of  war  was  almost  the  onl;  one 
on  which  the  classics  treated.  Aller  numeroui  nmilar  observatioitB,  Mr.  Pish 
took  B  rapid  sketch  of  the  immoml  tendency  of  the  clasdcs,  and  concluded  a 
very  ahle  speech  by  doubling  their  tendency  to  fit  man  for  acting  a  superior 

EBTt  in  life.  Mr.  Russel  contended  that  neither  Mr.  Keane  nor  Mi.  Fish  had 
ept  to  the  subject;  that  the  essay  was  not  on  classical  education,  hut  on  its 
utility  Co  gardeners.  He  considered  all  knowledge  desirable,  but  would  give 
the  preference  to  that  which  was  self-acquired;  and  thought  that,  when  a 
young  gardener  resolred  to  master  any  subject,  he  would  be  sure  to  succeed. 
Mr.  Heary  Kni^t  stated  that  he  had  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive 
k  classical  education ;  but,  if  the  advantages  of  it  to  the  gardener  consisted  in 
bis  knowing  at  a  glance  the  meaning  of  botanical  and  scientific  terms,  then  he 
should  say,  Get  a  classical  educationif  possible,  if  the  dme  required  do  not  in- 
terfere with  other  matters  of  more  importance;  but,  if  the  advantage  consisted 
in  pving  true  dignity,  delicacy  of  sentiment,  &c.,  to  the  mind,  then  he  should 
ny,  the  less  a  gardener  had  of  a  classics)  education  the  better,  as,  from  the 
translations  he  had  read,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  the  study  of  the  classics 
would  have  an  opposite  tendency,  After  some  further  observations  from  Mr. 
Russel  and  Hr.  Fish,  Mr.  Stonnont  contended  that  the  reason  why  gardeners 
often  appeared  bo  stupid  to  their  employers  was  for  want  of  a  classical  educa- 
tion; and  made  many  other  observations,  which  were  ably  refuted  by  Mr.  Fish. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Keane  replied  to  the  objections  that  had  been  made  to  his 
paper,  especiidly  by  Mr.  Fish,  whom  he  thought  selfish  in  wishing  to  deny  to 
others  the  advantages  he  bad  experienced  himself^  and  who  had  been  en- 
abled, by  the  classical  education  he  had  himself  received  to  contend  wUfa  the 
abiliEy  he  had  done  against  its  becoming  general. 

Oct.  16.  —  Cidlivalion  of  Sea-Kale,  Mr,  [tussei  read  an  essay  on  the  culti- 
vation  of  sea-kale,  etating^it  had  been  used  time  out  of  mind  by  the  natives 
oD  the  western  shores  of  England,  and  that  be  had  seen  it  in  great  abundance 
in  a  wild  state  on  the  shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  in  the  sandy  desert  called 
Miveaton  Sandy  Trills,  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  same  inun- 
dation which  swept  away  the  Earl  of  Godwin's  estate  in  England ;  that  it 
waa  sold  in  Chichester  Market  in  1753.  and  in  London  in  1767.  He  first 
treated  on  soil  and  culture,  and  then  on  forcing  and  blanching.  He  recom- 
mended  the  ground  to  be  deep  and  dry,  as  he  bad  traced  the  roots  7  or  6  feet 
deep,  and  found  that,  in  wet  situations,  the  roots  are  small  and  soon  decay. 
Ue  prepares  the  ground  by  covering  it  with  equal  pronortions  of  sand  and 
rotten  dung,  to  the  depth  of  6  in. ;  trenches  and  mi\es  the  soil  and  the  above 
ingredients  3  h.  deep  in  the  beginning  of  March ;  sows  the  seeds  in  drills  3  tt. 
apart ;  thins  out  the  plants  to  two  in  a  patch,  which  should  be  IB  in.  asunder ; 
and  blanches  and  cuts  the  second  season  a^er  planting.  The  blanching  he 
effects  by  covering  each  stool  with  a  wooden  box,  surrounding  it  with  fer- 
menting matter  in  winter,  so  as  to  raise  a  litte  heat,  end  covermg  the  stools 
with  light  earth  in  spring;  he  disapjiroves  of  coal-ashes,  as  they  give  the 
shoots  a  rusty  appearance.  He  cuts  oS'  all  the  seed-stalks  in  summer,  unless 
when  seeds  arc  wanted,  and  advises  having  large  pots  filled  for  putting  into 
Binahroom-houses. 

Mr.  Fish  thought  thnt  the  fact  of  Mr.  Russel  tracing  the  roots  to  the  dept)i 
of  8  ft.  in  dry  situations  was  something  like  a  proof  that  they  went  down  in 
March  of  moisture;  also,  that  the  specific  name  given  Co  the  plant,  as  well  as 
the  localities  in  which  it  pew,  would  naturally  lead  him  to  imagine  that, 
though  the  planLi  delighted  in  a  rich  light  soil,  and  would  not  endure  stagnant 
tnit«r,  still,  like  the  bulbs  which  flourisheil  in  Holland,  they  liked  water 
to  be  within  their  reach  ;  but  that  it  was  a  very  accommodating  plant,  suiting 
itself  to  various  situations.  He  cousidered  that  Mr,  Riissel's  directions  as  to 
soil  were  too  general,  as,  if  the  soil  was  rich,  it  might  not  require  so  much 
dung  i  if  very  light,  not  so  much  sand ;  and,  if  a  poor  stiff  clay,  more  of  both. 
He  detailed  a  method  of  Uanching'  by  covering  the  plants  with  peat  moss. 
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and  placing  the  fermentiiu  matter  over  it ;  but  stated  that  the  bett  svitem  of 
forcing  it  was,  by  having  tne  plants  establUhed  in  pits  with  pigean-hofed  walls 
and  wooden  coven,  aodsurrouDding  them  with  fermenting  matter,  ai  wu  now 
becoming  general  for  aaparaguB  and  rhubarb;  remarking  that  the  principal 
thing  wax  to  have  the  planta  short  and  bushy,  and  that  lor  this  purpose  the 
temperature  ought  never  to  be  higher  than  fi'ooi  55°  to  60°.  Mr.  Stormont 
defended  the  transplanting  of  aea-kale ;  considered  the  old  system  of  blanching 
with  pots  preferable  to  boxes ;  did  not  see  bow  the  applying  of  the  heat  to  the 
roots,  instead  of  the  top,  according  to  Mr.  Fish,  would  render  the  stalks  more 
sweet  and  pleasant.  He  aUo  defended  the  use  of  coal-ashes  for  blanching ; 
had  never  seen  any  bad  effects  from  them,  while  they  could  be  got  dry  when 
earth  could  not. 

Mr.  Judd  approved  of  the  brick-pit  for  forcing,  but  considered  Mr,  Russet 
might  assist  nature  without  going  to  the  depth  of  SH.;  disapproved  of 
wooden  boxes,  from  their  liability  to  rot ;  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  the 
plant  flourishing  in  many  diversified  circumstances.  Mr.  Russel  explained,  and 
gave  a  description  of  an  attempt  to  grow  sea-kale  in  the  highest  perfection ; 
but  which,  atler  employing  sea-weed,  &c.,  to  a  great  extent,  proved  a  com- 
plete failure;  and  remarked  that  many,  who  were  very  confident  in  their  own 
avstema,  would,  perhaps,  be  less  so  if  they  bad  to  bring  their  productions  to 
the  competition  of  an  open  market. 


Art.  VI.     Relrotpeclive  Crilicism. 

Ejihatum.  — In  Vol.  XHI.  p.  578.  line  16.  from  the  bottom,  for  "  Mr.  R. 
Lawelier's  pears,"  read  "  Mr.  P.  Langelier's  pears." 

TYantplatUing/iiU-grouni  Treei. —  We  plant  a  great  many  small  forest  trees 
here ;  and  some  large  ones,  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  plan,  which  answers  re- 
markably well.  You  do  wrong  in  advocating  the  lopping  method  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Monteath ;  fur  you  will  have  twenty  to  one  die  by  this 
method,  more  than  by  not  pruning  at  all  at  the  time  of  planting.  I  wish  I 
could  sketch  trees  well ;  1  would  then  send  you  an  account,  iirustrated  by 
figures,  of  our  mode  of  pruning,  as  well  as  of  transplanting ;  which,  1  think, 

would  be  of  service  to  your  readers Jamea  Naih.     Arlinglon  Court,  near 

BamiiapU,  Oil.  16.  1B3T. 

T^c  Culture  of  tic  Vine  in  PoU.  (Vol.  XIIl.  p.  501.)  —  Mr.  Grey  is  of 
opinion  that  light  cro[>s  of  fruit  are  more  apt  to  shrivel  than  heavy  ones:  my 
experience  leads  me  to  quite  a  contrary  opinion .  If  a  plant  does  not  fully 
mature  its  crop  when  a  light  crop,  is  it  likely  to  do  so  when  it  Is  heavy  ?  The 
heavier  the  crop,  the  greater  tne  imperfection,  both  as  to  bunches  and  to 
colour.  With  respect  to  the  expanding  of  the  blossoms  (see  Mr.  tirey's  paper, 
p.50I.),  I  perfectly  agree  with  him,  and  think  that  much  may  be  done  at 
the  time  of  colouring,  as  grapes  require  a  higher  degree  of  dry  temperature 
than  is  generally  given  them.  I  have  never  observed  shriveling  to  go  to  so  great 
an  extent  in  early  crops  as  in  late  ones.  How  is  this  P  —  yy.  Brown.  Mere- 
vait  Hail  Gardeiu,  Worwidcihire,  Dec.  H.  1837. 

Mr.  Uadta^i  Method  of  propagating  the  ConWrte  (Vol.  XIV,  p.  444.) 
I  consider  good ;  but  I  beg  to  observe,  that  i  think  the  summer  months, 
perhaps,  the  best  time  for  cuttings,  as  you  will  observe  by  the  following  re- 
marks;—  Un  the  10th  of  July  last,  I  put  in  cuttings  of  jj'bies  Smithioiui  and 
Menziesii,  and  of  Pitea  ani&bilts,  Webbiana,  and  grandis,  which  were  beau- 
tifully rooted  by  the  86th  of  October;  by  which  time  the  roots  were  Sin. 
lon^,  I  have  put  in  cuttings  at  various  periods,  but  &nd  the  summer  months 
decidedly  the  best.  My  cuttings  were  plunged  in  sawdust  in  a  propagating* 
house  (north  aspect),  with  a  slight  bottom  heat.  As  the  pit  had  been  filled  up 
with  leaves  the  autumn  previous,  and  covered  a  foot  thick  with  sawdust,  I 
had  glass  placed  over  them,  with  an  ^>erture  on  the  top.  —  PArSp  Froit. 
Dropmore,  Dec.  10.  1837. 
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Art.  VII,     Queries  and  Answers. 

A  MmKVSB  which  ani/  Farmer  or  Collage  can  make  m  any  QaanlUy  on  ha 
otKH  Prrjnuet,  end  even  in  the  rtery  Field  where  he  mat/  rcqiare  to  uie  if.  — 
Such  B  iDBnure  a  Baid  to  have  been  invented  by  Mr.  George  Kimberley,  an 
experienced  and  scientific  Bgriculturist,  who  occuf  iea  a  hna  of  500  acres  at 
Trotsworth,  near  Egham ;  and  it  is  said  that  it  will  be  made  public  through 
the  Central  Agricultural  Society.  (See  a  letter  signed  Agricola in  the  JVomtug 
Chrmdc/e,  Jan.  2.  IB38.)  Can  you,  or  any  of  your  correspondents,  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  this  supposed  discovery ;  or  whether,  like  many 
DtberB  of  the  present  day,  it  doea  not  bstout  of  quiKkery  ?  —  John  Hoe. 
London,  Jaa.  3.  1838. 

[Before  receiving  our  correspondent's  query,  we  had  written  to  Mr.  Kim- 
berley, who  politely  sent  ub  an  immediate  answer,  consisting  of  a  letter  in 
which  he  states  that  the  account  given  of  the  manure  in  the  public  papers 
(and  especially  in  SetCt  Weekly  Meuenger  of  December  25.  IB37)  is  correct. 
He  also  Bent  uB  a  printed  paper,  dated  ^om  the  Central  Agricultural  Society, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  "  Mr.  Kimberley'a  mechoil  of  improvement  is  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  discovery  of  a  combination  from  the  v^etable  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  which,  in  a  liquid  state,  contains  the  essential  food  and  properties 
of  all  plants,  and  may  he  so  varied  as  to  suit  all  soiis.  This  liquid  speedily 
decomposes  all  vc^tuble  matter:  but  the  best  and  ctieapest  mode  of  using  it 
is  to  rnix  it  with  mould.  This  mould,  when  mixed  with  the  liquid,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  is  changed  to  the  richest  vegetable  food  for  plants,  and 
may  be  made  by  the  farmer  or  cottager  to  any  extent,  and  even  on  the  very 
field  where  it  is  required."  This  certainly  ajipears  a  most  extraordinary  and 
valuable  discovery;  and  one  would  almost  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  had  we  not 
Joyce's  stove  (p.  57.)  fresh  in  our  recolieclion.  —  Cond.'\ 

Effectt  of  the  Frott  on  certain  Speciei  of  Erica.  —  Hwipening  to  be  lately  in 
Kew  Gardens,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  cfiects  of  the  severe  fixist  on  diC- 
ferent  species  of  heath  in  the  open  garden.  The  species,  I  think,  were  E. 
stricta,  E.  mediterrunca,  E.  austrjlis,  E.  multillora,  and  perh^>s  some  others. 
In  these  the  branches,  both  large  and  small,  were  bruised  and  spht  from  nearly 
the  points  of  the  shoots  down  to  the  very  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  as  if  they 
had  been  laid  on  a  board  and  beaten  with  hammers,  They  rembded  me  of 
the  appearance  of  beaten  flax.  The  bark  was  in  some  cases  separated  from 
the  wood,  but  not  generally.  I  have  since  seen  the  saAie  appearances  in  some 
gardens  near  London  ;  but  never  on  any  other  shrub  but  heaths.  I  have 
looked  for  it  in  other  £rlc^eie,  and  in  Ahodor^cee,  but  without  success. 
Now,  what  1  am  anxious  to  know  is,  how  the  erilittin^  is  be  accounted  for  in 


a  kind  of  wood  apparently  containbg  very  Ijltlc  moisture.  I  hope  some  of 
your  numerous  readers  may  have  attended  to  the  same  phenomenon,  and  that 
some  of  your  correspondents  who  are  better  acquainted  with  vegetable  phy- 
siology than  !  am,  will  be  good  enough  to  account  for  it  in  the  Magazine.  I 
have  heard  of  the  sugar  m^e  tree  aplitting  in  America  from  severe  frost ; 
but  I  have  always  &ncied  tnat  that  was  owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  sac- 
charine juice,  wtien  turned  into  ice, —  I  should  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Main 
has  to  say  on  this  subject.  —  /.  B.  A.     London,  Jan.  85.  1838. 


Art.  VIII.     Obituary. 

Died,  at  Stapleford,  Herts,  on  the  86th  of  December,  Mr.  William  Griffin, 
in  the  85th  year  of  his  aae.  He  was  far  twenty-two  years  gardener  to  thelate 
Samuel  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Woodhalt,  in  this  county  ;  and  author  of  a  Treatite  on 
the  Culture  of  the  Pine-Apple;  also,  a  paper  "On  the  Management  of  Grapes  In 
Vineries,"  published  in  the  Horticultaral  Tramactioni,  vol.  i.  p.  06.  The  de- 
ceased was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  in  which  coun^  he  commenced  his 
buaiiMNi  and,  after  filling  Tarious  situations  in  that  and  the  neighbouring 
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counties,  with  the  greatest  credit  to  hioriBeir  and  satisfaction  to  his  eroplovere, 
he  arrived  at  Woodhall,  at  which  place  1  first  became  acquainted  with  him  j 
and,  by  practising  under  his  direction  Tor  some  time,  I  found  in  him  the  real 
men  oF  business,  and  one  who  acted  the  part  of  a  father  and  friend  to  all  the 
voung  men  that,  like  mvself,  had  the  good  fortune  to  receive  a  pan  of  their 
instmctian  from  htm.  I  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Rrst-rate  horticulturist  of 
bis  day;  and,  up  to  the  lastday  of  hii  practice,  his  anxiety  was  as  great  as  ever; 
although  his  faculues  had  become  somewhat  impaired,  and,  consequently, 
business  was  not  carried  on  with  tbe  same  d^ree  of  success  as  fonnerly.  He 
had  retired  to  the  village  above  mentioned  about  four  yean  before  his  death ; 
which  was  occasioned  by  a  fall  in  his  hed-room,  that  brought  on  inRammation, 
and  that,  in  eight  days,  put  a  period  to  his  sufferings.  He  has  left  an  only 
daughter  to  lament  buloBS.  —  C.y.    Jan.  6.  1838. 


Abt.  IX.     Cotienf  Garden  Mariti, 

Fbdm  the  prevalence  of  severe  frost  during  the  last  fortnight,  the  mar) 
hai  been  but  mdifferently  supplied  with  the  general  assortment  of  vegetal 
usually  found  at  this  season ;  prices  have  been  consequently  advanced,  1 
may  be  considered  nominal,  as  the  first  change  in  the  weather  would  ima 
diately  aflbct  Ihem. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  Seriet  of  Articlu  on  the  Imecis  mott  injuriout  to  Cvt- 
tivatort.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  LondoD. 

No.  1 1.    The  Wiiie-Woiu«. 

A.HOKOST  the  most  destructive  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
of  beetles,  whilst  in  their  preparaton'  states,  are  to  be  numbered 
several  species  belonf^ing  to  the  family  Elat^ridae,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  termed,  skip-jack  or  click-beetles,  from  the  peculiar 
property  which  they  possess  of  elevating  themselves,  when  laid 
upon  their  backs,  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  air,  by  means 
of  an  apparatus  placed  in  the  breast  of  Uie  insects,  accompanied 
by  powerful  muscles,  and  attended  by  a  sharp  clicking  sound, 
when  this  peculiar  motion  is  performed.  It  is  not,  however, 
in  the  perfect  state  that  these  insects  are  detrimental  to  cultivators, 
but  in  that  of  the  larva,  when  several  of  them  are  known  under 
the  name  of  wir^worms,  not  only  from  their  very  hard  external 
inteffument,  but  also  from  their  long  and  cylindrical  form. 

The  family  of  the  Elat^ridse  is  of  considerable  extent,  there 
being  as  many  as  seventy  British  species.  Many  of  these  reside  in 
woods,  thickets,  and  hedges ;  and  their  larvs  are  found  in  rotten 
wood,  and  are  of  a  more  depressed  form  than  the  destructive 
wire-worms ;  to  the  genus  of  which,  in  allusion  to  their  injurious 
powers,  Mr.  Stephens  has  applied  the  generic  name  of  Cat4pha- 
gus,  derived  from  the  Greek  word  kataphago,  to  devour.  {Illuttr. 
1^  Brit.  Ent,,  Mandibulata,  vol.  iil.  p.247.}  This  genus  com- 
prises six  British  species ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  all 
agree  in  their  powers  of  devastation  ;  but  it  is  the  typical  species 
only  which  has  been  traced  through  its  different  states.  This  is  the 
E'later  linefttus  of  Linnseus,  or  the  E'later  s^getis  of  Bjerkander, 
the  larvae  of  which  {^.  9.  a)  are  of  a  fulvous  colour,  with  six 
very  short  legs  attached  in  pairs  to  the  first  three  segments  after 
the  head,  ana  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  sides  of  the  body, 
which  is  composed  of'^twelve  scaly  rings  (exclusive  of  the  heatf), 

Vol.  XIV.  —No.  96.  i 
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the  last  of  which  is  not  notched  at  the  tip  (as  in  the  larvn  of 
some  of  the  species),  is  longer  than  the  precediog  segment,  and 
terminated  by  a  rather  acute  mucro  at  the  tip,  with  a  deep  cir- 
cular impression  on  each  side  of  the  segment,  near  the  base,  on 
die  upper  side.  These  impressions  have  been  doublingly  re- 
garded by  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  as  the  only  breathing 
spiracles  possessed  by  the  insect ;  but,  as  they  are  not  situated 
in  the  ordinary  place  of  spiracles  in  coleopterous  larvse,  and  as 
the  other  larree  of  this  bmily  are  destitute  of  them,  and,  more- 
over, as  the  wire-worm  possesses  a  series  of  spiracles  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  which  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence  have  over- 
looked, I  consider  that  these  impressions  must  have  some  other 
office  attributed  to  them,  and  that  they  cannot  be  analogous  to 
the  two  spiracles  at  the  extremity  of  the  body  of  the  larvs  of 
some  dipterous  insects.  The  under  side  of  the  terminal  segment 
of  the  body  (,y^.  9.  6)  is  furnished  with  a  large  fleshy  retractile 
tubercle,  employed  as  a  seventh  leg,  and  which,  when  unem- 
ployed, is  concealed  within  a  nearly  semicircular  space  at  the  base 
of  the  segment  beneath.  The  larva  is  very  similar  in  its  general 
appearance  to  the  meal-worm,  or  larva  of  Ten^brio  m61itor 
(j%.  9.  c,  the  head  seen  from  beneatii). 

The  late  Mr.  Paul  of  Starston,  in  Norfolk  (the  inventor  of  the 
insect-net  described  in  the  first  article  of  my  series),  also  suc- 
ceded  in  tracing  the  wire-worm  to  its  perfect  state.  His  speci- 
mens were  described  by  Mr.  Marsham  as  the  E'later  obscurus, 
which  Stephens  gives  as  distinct,  but  which  Kirby  and  Spence 
consider  merely  as  a  variety  of  Elater  lineatus  Linn, 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  these  insects  were 
very  injurious;  when  the  late  Mr.  Marsham  laid  a  communication 
upon  the  subject  before  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  likewise 
published  a  short  note  concerning  them  in  the  ninth  volume  of 
the  Unnaan  TVansaclions.  From  these  and  Bjerkander's  state- 
ments, it  appears  that  the  wire- worms  feed  chiefly  on  the  roots 
of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  grass,  and  that  the  insect  is  not 
less  than  five  years  in  attaining  its  perfect  state;  so  that  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that,  during  so  long  a  period,  its  ravages 
must  be  very  extensive.  Indeed,  from  information  which  I  have 
received,  I  understand  that  they  are  occasionally  so  injurious  as 
to  render  resowing  necessary.  They  will  also  attack  turnips 
(eating  to  the  centre  of  the  root),  potatoes,  carrots,  salads,  and 
cabbages  {Gard.  Mag.,  iii.  381.),  /ridese,  pinks,  lobelias,  &c. 
{Ibid.,  p.  49S.) .  Mr.  Spence,  in  a  note  published  in  the  iTttrothiciion 
to  Entottu^ogy,  states  that  they  are  particularly  destructive,  for 
a  few  years,  in  gardens  recently  converted  from  pasture  ground. 
In  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Hull,  thus  circumstanced,  a  great 
proportion  of  the  annuals  sown  in  1813  were  destroyed  by 
them. 
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I  bare  found  these  larvse  occasionally  in  the  stems  of  lettuce 
plants,  the  interior  of  which  has  been  completely  devoured. 
They  creep  tolerably  quickly,  with  a  sliding  kind  of  motion,  the 
tail  being  bent  on  one  side,  somewhat  like  the  letter  S.  BouchI, 
in  his  Naturgeschickte  and  Garten  Insecten,  has  described  a  larva, 
which  he  states  to  be  that  ol'E'later  lineatus  Linn,  (s^getis  GifU., 
and  stri&tuB  .F<i£/-.)i  but  which  materially  differs  from  that  of 
the  true  wire-worm,  in  being  depressed  in  its  form,  with  the  tail 
forked,  and  with  the  lateral  margins  uneven  [Jig-  &■  §)■  His 
account  of  its  habits,  also,  does  not  accord  with  that  given  both 
by  Bjerkander  and  Marsham :  indeed,  the  description  and  figure 
which  he  has  ^ven  of  the  larva  of  Elater  fulvip^nnis  of  Hoff- 
mansegg  most  closely  resembles  that  of  the  true  wire-worm. 
Fig.  9.  f  represents  the  larva  of  another  of  die  Elat^ridee,  dif- 
fering in  its  larger  size,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  terminal  segment 
of  the  body. 

The  pupa  of  the  wire-worm,  as  described  by  Bjerkander,  is 
much  shorter  than  the  larva,  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  formed 
like  the  pupee  of  coleopterous  insects  in  general. 

Signor  Passerini,  an  Italian  entomologist,  who  has  paid  much 
attention  to  the  insects  injurious  to  cultivators,  has  also  published 
a  memoir  upon  this  insect,  which,  in  Italy,  commits  much 
devastation  on  the  roots  of  com.  [Bapporto  sopra  /*  Opuscolo  del 
Signor  Negri  sopra  il  Bruco  cfie  devasla  i  Seminati  di  Frumento.) 

Of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect, 
none  can,  perhaps,  be  more  beneficial  than  that  proposed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  is  not  only  very  simple  but  very  effec- 
tual ;  namely,  to  stick  slices  of  potato  upon  skewers,  which 
should  be  buried  near  the  spots  infested  by  these  insects,  and 
examined  every  day,  when  the  wire-worms,  which  collect  on  them 
in  great  numbers,  may  be  easily  destroyed.  From  a  communi- 
cation which  was,  however,  made  to  the  Entomological  Society  of 
London,  on  the  7th  of  November,  18S6,  by  the  Rev.  F.  W. 
Hope,  it  appears  that  laying  the  slices  of  potato  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  more  efficacious  than  burying  them.  Mr.  Hogg, 
also  (fiord.  Mag.,  iv.  317-),  notices  the  great  service  he  has 
derived  from  laying  slices  of  lettuce  on  the  ground  as  a  bait  for 
(he  wire-worms.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  mole  de- 
stroys them  in  great  quantities,  and  pheasants  are  particularly 
fond  of  them :  indeed,  I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which  the 
crops  of  these  birds,  when  shot,  have  been  found  to  be  filled 
with  wire-worms. 

In  cases,  however,  in  which  whole  fields  are  infested  with 
them,  it  would  certainly  be  more  serviceable  at  once  to  throw 
down  what  remuns  of  the  crop,  and  turn  up  the  earth  with 
the  plough  several  times ;  when  poultry  and  rooks,  which  are 
equally  fond  of   them,  will  destroy  great    quantities  of  them. 
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Without  some  such  step  as  this,  it  would,  of  course,  be  absurd 
to  resow  the  ground  with  the  same  kind  of  grain. 

With  the  view  of  preventing  those  mistakes  respecting  the 
identity  of  this  insect,  and  by  which  it  is  confounded,  not  only 
with  others  belonging  to  the  same  family,  but  even  with  insects 
of  totally  dilFerent  orders,  it  will  be  serviceable  to  accompany  this 
notice  with  more  precise  figures,  both  of  the  larva  and  perfect 
insect,  than  have  yet  been  given,  as  well  as  to  give  the  sys- 
tematic names  and  description  of  the  latter,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Order,  Colefiptera  (Beetles). 

Family,  Elaurids  Leach  and  Slephem.    (So  named  (rom  the'tj-pieal  Lionaun 

genui  E'later,  which  receives  its  name  either  from  the  Greek,  elaier,  a  thing 

which  beata  like  a  pulse ;  or  the  Latin  elatta,  lifted  up ;  both  of  which  titles 

are  applicable  to  the  group  in  question.) 
Oeniu,  CsUkphagiui  StepAeni  (derived  from  the  Greek  word  kalapAago,  to 

devour).     Svn.,  Agriotes  EtchtdtolU. 
Species,  Catiphagua  Fineitus  Limuciu  (so  named  from  the  brown  lines  down 

the  elytra).      Syn.,  E.  s^tis  Bjertander ;  E.  striitus  Fabriciiu.      F^.  9. 

d,  Daturai  aiie;  r,  magnified. 


Perfect  insect,  "  fuscous,  with  a  griseous  pubescence.  Head 
and  thorax  blackish ;  the  latter  with  the  lateral  margins  nearly 
straight,  and  the  posterior  angles  very  acute;  the  disc  very 
convex  and  thickly  punctate ;  scutelltim  fuscous;  elytra  broad, 
a  little  attenuated,  rounded  at  the  apex,  very  convex,  punc- 
tate, striated ;  the  striee  disposed  in  pairs,  and  united  at  the 
apex ;  griseous  yellow,  with  the  alternate  narrowed  interstices 
fuscous  or  dusky.  Margins  and  apex  of  the  abdomen  ferru- 
ginous.  Antenuffi  and  legs  rufo-testaceous ;  the  femora  some- 
times dusky,  rather  variable  in  colour,  being  more  or  less 
pubescent  or  testaceous,"  [Stephens,  loc,  cit.,  p.  250.)  Length, 
one  third  of  an  inch. 

In  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Linncean  Transactions  is  contained 
a  memoir,  by  Mr.  Walford,  on  a  larva  supposed  to  he  the  wire- 
worm,  but  belonging,  certainly,  to  the  family  of  the  rove-beetles 
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{StaphylinidiE).  This  insect  was  observed  to  infest  the  whea^ 
Id  its  earliest  stage  of  growth,  after  vegetation  had  commenced; 
eating  into  the  young  plant  about  an  inch  belov  the  surface,  and 
devouring  the  centra!  part ;  and  thus,  vegetation  being  stopped, 
the  plant  dies.  Out  of  hfty  acres  sown  with  this  grain  in  1802,  ten 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  grub  in  question  so  early  as  Octo- 
ber. This  larva  is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  wire-worm;  being 
depressed,  and  more  of  a  fleshy  consistence,  with  the  abdomen 
terminated  by  two  long,  slender,  articulated,  hairy  filaments.  In 
its  habits,  however,  it  bears  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  that 
insect ;  although,  in  a  popular  work  on  insects  {Im.  Tran^., 
p.  231.},  it  is  doubted  whether  the  injury  in  question  were  realty 
caused  by  the  larva:  observed  by  Mr.  Walford.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  doubt  that  such  was  the  fact,  as  the  larvs  of 
many  of  theStaphylinids,  as  well  as  of  the  Car^bidse  (including 
that  of  the  Zabrus  gibbus,  respecting  which  considerable  di- 
versity of  opinion  has  existed,  as  to  whether  it  was  herbivorous 
or  insectivorous),  are  known  to  feed  upon  vegetables,  not  only 
in  a  putrid,  but  also  in  a  growing,  state. 

In  like  manner,  the  larvse  of  two  species  of  Tlpillidse,  gene- 
rally confounded  ti^ther  under  the  name  of  the  grub,  and 
which  are  often  very  prejudicial  in  pasture  lands,  by  devouring 
the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  so  causing  it  to  die  off,  have  been 
occasionally  described  as  the  wire-worm ;  probably  from  their 
cylindrical  form,  although  the  consistence  of  their  bodies  is  much 
slighter  than  that  of  the  latter:  and,  still  more  recently,  an 
account  has  been  published  in  the  daily  newspapers,  of  the  in- 
juries caused  by  a  larva  upon  turnips,  and  of  a  very  successful 
attempt  to  destroy  them,  in  which  the  insect  was  spoken  of  as 
the  wire-worm.* 


in  question  were  really  wire-worma,  or  the  ^ubs  of  A'grotia  B^etis,  which  are 
exceedingly  destructive  to  turnips,  and  which,  I  may  here  tiwe  the  oppor- 
tunity of  stating,  have  been  selected  as  the  subject  for  the  next  year's  prize 


essays   of  the   Entomological   Society.     The  notice  appeared  in  the  Wetl- 
Briton,  a  provincial  paper,  during  the  mouth  of  November  lut;  and  is  as 
■    follows  ;  — 

"^  Inicretting  to  Fanaert.  —  Mr.  Qeorge  Feerce  of  Pennare  Ooran,  having 
been  obliged  to  plough  up  a  piece  of  ground,  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  which 
he  had  sown  with  wheat,  in  consequence  of  the  wire-worm  having  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  whole,  sowed  it  with  turnips ;  but,  finding  that  the  worms  had  com* 
Qienced  their  work  of  destruction  on  that  crop,  he  employed  boys  to  collect 
them,  and  at  first  gave  them  twopence  per  hundred.     Finding  they  would 

tick  easily  600  per  day,  he  reduced  their  allowance  to  three  halfjience  per 
undrcd;  and  they  have  gathered  the  surprising  number  of  16,000,  besides 
what  Mr.  Pearce  and  iiis  servants  picked  up.  By  this  means,  Mr.  Pearce 
has  saved  about  one  acre  of  turnips;  which,  no  doubt,  would  have  been  com- 
pletely destroyed.  The  boys  soon  found  out,  by  the  sickly  i^pearance  of  the 
plant,  when  the  enemy  had  taken  possession  of  it;  and,  bavug  removed  the'' 
I  3 
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Of  the  ill  etTects  resulting  from  this  kind  of  ignorance  much 
might  be  said.  I  will  only,  however,  remark  tliat,  as  it  must  be 
evident,  irom  the  diversity  in  the  habits,  times  of  appearance,  &c^ 
of  these  various  kinds  of  insects,  equally  various  must  also  be  the 
modes  of  treatment  to  be  pursued  for  their  respective  extirpaUan, 
for  which  the  treatment  for  the  destruction  of  the  wire-worm 
would  not  be  the  niost  efficacious ;  and,  further,  that  I  trust  suf- 
ficient has  been  said  to  show  the  advantages  of  obtaining  some- 
thing like  an  acquaintance  with  the  domestic  manners  of  these 
obnoxious  insects,  which  it  is  the  especial  object  of  this  series 
of  articles  to  extend  as  widely  as  possible. 


Art.  II>  Conjecturet  retpecting  the  Causes  which  produce  double 
Ftoxaert  in  Plants  ;  together  toilh  the  Results  of  some  Experimentt 
made  v>ilh  a  View  to  the  same  Object.  By  James  Mchro,  Forester 
to  the  Marquew  of  Nortbampton,  at  Castle  Ashby,  Morthampton- 
■hire. 

Of  the  various  phenomena  which  Nature  exhibits  in  her 
economy  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  cause  which  produces 
double  flowers,  and  other  singular  varieties  of  plants,  is,  perhaps, 
least  understood  by  horticulturists.  DitTerent  reasons  have  been 
assigned  for  the  presence  of  this  lustis  nalwa  among  vegetables; 
but,  when  even  tnese  theories  have  been  subjected  to  a  practical 
test,  disappointment  has  followed. 

The  prevailing  opinion,  in  earlier  times,  rested  on  the  theory 
of  contact;  in  other  words,  that  double-flowering  plants  were 
a  result  from  single  and  double  plants  of  the  same  kind  growing 
near  to  each  other ;  an  erroneous  assumption,  that  double  flowers 
jxtssess  impregnative  qualities.  Any  person,  possessing  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  sexual  system  of  plants,  knows  that 
double  flowers  are  destitute  of  the  productive  organs;  conse- 
quently, no  seed  can  be  obtained  from  plants  of  this  description: 
tney  are  anti-natural,  and  are  occasioned  by  some  infringement 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  vegetable  economy.  How,  then, 
is  it  possible  that  plants  thus  physically  incapacitated  for  self- 
reproduction,  by  seminal  process,  can  influence  the  character  of 
their  neighbours  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  proximity  ?  Be- 
sides, the  unalterable  relation  of  the  order  of  cause  and  effect  is 
fatal  to  this  theory ;  for,  if  the  agency  of  double  flowers  is  re- 
quired to  alter   the  quality  of  single-flowering  plants  of  any 

mould,  anil  picked  off  the  worms,  they  then  returned  the  mould  to  its  former 
position.     As  many  u  fifty  worms  have  been  taken  from  one  tumiii." 

Mr.  Spence  adds,  upon  this  fact  (so  strikingly  corroboradvB  at  the  views 
M  to  hand-pickmg,  advanced  so  often  in  this  senes  of  articles),  that,  at  three 
halfpence  per  hundred,  the  18,000  coct  \L  St.  M.;  a  luin  well  expended  for 
caring  an  acre  of  tunupi  worth  from  61.  to  7/. 
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kind,  the  question  arises,  By  what  means  did  such  flowers  come 
to  esbt  at  first  ? 

■  or  late  years,  it  has  heen  stated  that  Dr.  Graham  of  Eklin- 
bureh  f^ve  it  as  his  opinion,  that,  in  order  to  have  double 
sto»s,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sow  and  rear  the  plants  upon 
an  exceedingly  rich  soil,  such  as  the  pulverised  material  of 
<dd  hot-beds,  &c.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  I  suppose  it  is 
presumed  that  the  plants  shall  receive  such  a  surfeit  of  alimentary 
matter  as  will  cause  a  departure  from  the  natural  way  by  which 
their  various  organs  are  formed,  and  their  functions  regulated. 
The  high  authority  whence  this  theory  was  said  to  emanate 
secured  it  from  me  a  fair  trial;  but  the  experiment  failed  com- 
pletely. My  after  experience  points  out  a  cause  of  treatment 
the  opposite  to  that  of  Dr.  Graham.  I  have  found  that*  the  more 
plants  intended  to  save  seed  from  are  checked  in  their  luxu- 
riance, the  greater  is  the  chance  of  success.  Every  florist  must 
have  observed  that  all  the  stunted -growing  kinds  of  annual  stock 
are  more  productive  of  double  flowers  than  are  the  rambliog- 
growing  sorts;  and  that,  in  both  cases,  the  proportion  of  doubles  is 
greater  from  seed  that  is  saved  in  an  exceedingly  dry  season, 
when  the  growth  is  less  luxurianL  From  this  and  other  circum- 
stances which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I  think  there  are 
grounds  for  questioning  whether  the  agency  of  any  of  the  afore- 
mentioned theories  is  in  the  remotest  degree  connected  with  the 
producing  of  double  blossoms. 

The  longer  I  consider  this  subject,  the  less  I  feel  disposed  to 
trust  in  theeSicacy  either  ofthe  theory  of  contact  or  of  alimentary 
surfeit;  the  true  cause,  I  think,  is  more  likely  to  be  detected  by 
properly  tracing  that  striking  analogy  which  subsbts  between 
vegetable  and  animal  creation.  This  analogy  is  stronger  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  and,  thei-efore,  if  we  would  arrive  at  correct 
conclusions  regarding  vegetable  physiology,  we  would  do  well  to 
keep  constantly  in  view  the  relative  position  which  the  subjects 
under  consideration  may  occupy  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Plants 
are  dependent  on  air  and  nutriment  as  well  as  animals :  they  are 
furnished  with  numerous  organs,  suited  almost  to  an  animated  ex- 
istence; these  are  skin,  pores,  glands,  hairs,  bristles,  flesh,  or  fibre : 
they  have  oreans  for  respiration,  with  veins  and  arteries,  and  a  cir- 
culating fluid  traverses  the  whole.  This  fluid  is  at  times  held  in 
excess  by  some  trees ;  when  bleeding,  or  an  operation  equivalent 
Uiereto,  may  be  practised  with  propriety.  Ringing  the  bark  of  fhiit 
trees,  and  shortening  their  roots  to  bring  them  into  hearing,  are 
here  alluded  to ;  by  which  process,  if  a  copious  discharge  is  not 
eSected  visibly,  stjlt  a  determination  of  Kap  to  the  head  is  pre- 
vented :  this  fluid  adds  annually  to  the  bulk  and  strength  of 
the  vegetable  structure ;  which,  as  with  animals,  the  better  it  is 
fed,  the  better  it  flourishes.      Nor  does  the  analogy  stop  here : 
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iDutilatioDg  may  be  healed  or  replaced ;  wounds  end  bruises 
may  be  cured  by  applications  similar  to  those  remedies  resorted 
to  in  cases  of  fractures  of  the  suimal  rrsme.  Cancerous  sub- 
stances and  tumorous  excrescences  may  be  excavated  from 
trees  as  from  animals;  and  counter- irritations  are  successfully 
employed  by  gardeners,  many  of  whom  well  know  the  advan- 
tage of  this  process  on  trees  technically  termed  hide-bound. 
Slitting  open  the  bark,  in  such  cases,  produces  e&cts  on  trees 
simitar  to  that  of  the  blister  on  animals.  It  has  likewise  been 
agirmed  that  excrementitious  matter  is  emitted  ii-om  the  roots; 
end  scrofulous-looking  tumours,  on  some  trees  at  least,  are 
common. 

If  due  consideration  be  allowed  to  all  these  close  resem- 
blances which  the  vegetable  creation  bears  to  the  animal,  I  trust 
I  shall  not  be  thought  extravagant  in  my  ideas,  if  I  endeavour  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  v^etable  variation  by  tracing  that 
analogy  a  sUijp  ferther,  and  a^ign  to  plants,  as  in  animals,  a 
plurality  of  fluidal  systems.  In  animals,  the  difierent  fluids 
and  humours  originate  in  one  common  source,  the  blood;  in 
plants,  each  system  seems  to  have  a  direct  communication  with 
the  elements,  and  in  their  operations  are  independent  of  each 
other.  It  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  its  operations 
are  conducted,  that  there  is  one  grand  system  employed  in  form- 
ing the  bark,  leaves,  and  woody  fibre;  viz.,  the  albuminous 
current:  it  is  also  apparent  that  a  separate  system  exbts  in 
plants  for  the  perfecting  of  the  fruit,  which  may  be  denominated 
the  seminal  fluid ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  systems 
are  of  a  compound  nature,  each,  perhaps,  furnished  with  organs 
&r  producing  the  properties  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  peculiar 
to  each  division.  If  the  progress  of  vegetation  is  watched  closely, 
we  find  that  every  tree,  according  to  its  kind,  if  raised  in  the 
natural  way  (that  is,  from  the  seed),  has  its  whole  powers  directed 
to  the  accumulation  of  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  for  a  series  of 
years.  Twelve  years  commonly  elapse  before  the  fruit-buds 
appear  on  the  apple.  In  form  and  size,  these  buds  differ  so 
widely  in  appearance  from  the  buds  which  produce  the  annual 
spray,  that  the  most  partial  observer  must  conclude  that  they 
cannot  be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  agent :  if  it  were  so, 
the  fruit-buds,  of  course,  would  becontemporary  with  those  that 
produce  wood ;  this  is  sometimes  the  case  with  grafted  trees, 
but  never  with  such  as  are  raised  from  the  seed.  If  one  univer- 
sal system  of  fluid  in  plants  (a  servant  of  all-work)  is  contended 
for,  viz.  the  albuminous  current,  how  are  we  to  account  for  its 
extremely  eccentiic  nature ?  To  suppose  that  it  possesses  the 
faculty  of  communicating  colour,  taste,  and  smell  to  the  wood, 
bark,  and  leaves,  of  a  peculiar  description,  whilst  it  supplies  the 
flower  and  fruit  with  these  properties  of  a  totally  diffiirent  de- 
scripUon,  is  preposterous.     In  its  journey  through  the  leaves,  the 
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albarnous  fluid  must,  doubtless,  all  undergo  the  sROie  process 
of  elaborstion ;  consequently,  must  possess  a  unity  of  character : 
the  whole  mass  must  be  applicable  to  one  purpose  only,  either 
for  the  creation  of  hark,  wood,  and  leaves,  or  of  flowers  and 
fruit.  It  cannot  be  credited,  that  the  same  agent  that  gives  to 
the  capsicum  stem  and  leaves  the  OTeen  colour  and  insipid 
taste,  is  capable  of  communicating  the  inveterate  acrimony  of 
taste  to  the  seed,  and  high  colour  to  the  capsule.  For  my  own 
part,  1  can  see  no  way  of  overcoming  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  the  difference  of  colour,  taste,  and  smell,  held  respect- 
ivdy  by  what  I  shall  here  designate  as  the  two  grand  divisions 
of  the  vegetable  structure,  except  a  plurality  of  fluidal  systems 
be  admitted.  In  short,  the  fact  that  these  properties  can  be 
affected  by  the  manner  in  which  a  plant  is  treated,  is  conclusive ; 
colour,  in  particular,  may  be  altered  by  treatment,  without  inter> 
lering  with  any  of  the  other  properties ;  a  bet  clearly  demon- 
strative of  the  independent  action  of  the  difierent  systems. 

There  are  many  other  facts  which  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  Interesting  subject ;  and  I  may  particularise  the  dahlia 
as  constituting  a  lucid  example.  Strictly  speaking,  the  dahlia 
is  not  a  double-flowering  plant ;  still,  I  affirm  that  no  plant  ever 
intrDduced  into  our  British  gardens  has  been  so  rapidly  improved. 
Great  are  the  changes  that  nave  been  eflected  in  the  colour,  size, 
and  form  of  its  flowers ;  still  the  stem  and  leaves  have  kept  a 
nniform  similarity,  differing  but  little  in  appearance  since  the  day 
of  its  introduction  ;  a  lact  clearly  proving  that  one  of  the  grand 
divisions  of  the  fluidal  systems  in  plants  may  be  affected  by  foreign 
influence,  without  detriment  to  the  others.  The  improved  con- 
didon  of  the  dahlia,  in  regard  to  its  flowers,  I  do  not  consider 
to  be  a  consequence  either  of  contact  or  of  alimentary  surfeit ; 
but  that  it  owes  its  origin  to  treatment  in  accordance  with  the 
theory  herein  contended  for.  Competitors  at  dahlia  exhibitions, 
from  observation,  have  learned  the  propriety  of  preventing  on 
excessive  bloom  on  their  best  sorts,  seldom  permitting  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  flowers  to  expand.  By  this  means  the  sphere 
of  the  seminal  fluid  is  curtailed,  and  the  excess  thus  produced, 
acting  upon  a  concentrated  field  of  operation,  undoubtedly 
causes  the  departure  of  the  progeny  from  the  habit  of  the 
parent :  whereas,  if  the  whole  of  the  flowers  which  appear  upon 
a  plant  were  permitted  to  expand  successively,  the  seminal  fluid 
would  then  be  equally  distributed,  in  such  proportion  to  each 
seed  as  would  accomplish  the  intentions  of  nature ;  namely,  con- 
sentient reproduction.  The  following  experiment,  performed  by 
me  some  years  since,  is  so  strongly  corroborative  of  what  is 
here  advanced,  that  I  cannot  resist  giving  it  in  brief  detail. 

At  that  period,  I  had  a  quantity  of  single  scarlet  ten-week  stocks. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  my  theory  was  worth  a  trial,  I 
selected  a  number  of  the  plants;  and,  as  soon  as  I  observed  Ave 
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(HT  six  seed-pods  fairly  formed  on  the  flower  spike,  every  succeed- 
ine  flower  was  pinched  off.  From  the  seed  saved  in  this  manner 
I  had  more  than  four  hundred  doubles  on  one  small  bed.  Whe- 
ther this  success  was  in  consequence  of  my  mode  of  treatment, 
remains  to  be  proved  by  future  experiments ;  yet  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  was  j  and  that,  if  I  had  left  fewer  seed-pods  on 
the  spikes,  the  proportion  of  double  plants  would  have  been 
still  greater. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  instance  one  or  two  more  facts  in 
favour  of  this  theory,  which  are  acted  on  almost  every  day : 
I  allude  to  thinning  of  grapes,  peaches,  and  other  fruits ;  a 
process  whereby  the  quality  of  fruit  is  much  improved,  while  the 
woody  part  of  the  plant  is  not  visibly  affected.  If  the  albuminous 
current  were  alike  the  source  of  woody  fibre  and  fruit,  any 
operotioo  tending  to  produce  immediate  improvement  on  the 
one  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  observ^le  on  the  other: 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Again,  when  a  tree  shows  any 
decided  determination  to  fruit-bearing,  little  or  no  spray-wood  is 
made;  on  the  contrary,  when  an  inclination  to  wood  is  ex- 
hibited,  fruit  Is  less  plentiful :  circumstances  clearly  proving  that 
in  vegetables  there  do  exist  two  principles,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  opposed  to  each  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
tention of  these  principles,  that  practical  men  resort  to  ringing 
of  the  bark,  shortening  of  the  roots,  Stc,  as  remedies  bearing 
the  sanction  of  experience,  for  counteracting  any  ascendency 
which  the  one  may  have  obtained  over  the  other.  I  shall  only 
add,  that  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  working  of 
this  theory  has  determined  me  to  resume  my  experiments  on  the 
first  opportunity,  the  results  of  which  shul  be  laitbfully  com- 
municated. 

Coitle  Ashl^t  J^'  1637. 


Aht.  hi.     On  pariaUe  glated  Stnuluret.     By  N.  M.  T. 

When  speaking  of  portable  glazed  structures  in  a  former  com- 
munication (Vol.  XIV.  p.  4)43,),  I  disclaimed  all  pretensions  to  the 
ornamental ;  and  those  I  am  about  to  propose  would  best  suit 
gardens  where  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruit  is  every  thing,  ap- 
pearance nothing.  I  will  not  at  present  attempt  to  describe  all  the 
structures  that  would  be  necessary  in  a  large  establishment,  but 
merely  give  an  example  sufficient  to  show  the  principle ;  leaving 
every  one  to  adapt  it  to  his  own  circumstances. 

]n  every  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  an  extent  of 
south  wall  capable  of  producing  the  quantity  of  fruit  required 
for  the  service  of  the  family.  Suppose,  then,  a  wall  of  any 
extent,  divided  into  equal  lengths,  say  of  60  ft.  each  (Jig.  10.); 
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and  a  boiler  placed  between 
every  alternate  division  (aa). 
Along  the  whole  length  of 
border,  a  line  of  strong  oak  posts 
(fi  b),  placed  at  a  given  distance 
from  the  wall,  and  sunk  level 
with  the  soil,  would  form  a  suf- 
ficient base  to  hold  a  sill,  or 
plate,  upon  whicb  to  secure 
the  rafters  that  may  be  fastened 
to  the  wall  at  top  in  the  same 
maDDer.  Such  a  foundation  to 
8  forcing-house  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  roots,  but  allow 
them  the  full  scope  of  the 
border.  In  the  present  ex- 
ample {Jig.  10.),  Nob.  2.  and  3. 
would  be  the  first  forced  divi- 
sions, and  Nos.  1.  and  4.  the 
last:  they  must  therefore  be 
planted  with  sorts  to  suit  ac- 
cordingly. The  houses,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  be  placed 
together,  as  mj^.  \l.  a  a;  and 
heated  by  pipes  {bb).  When  the 
forcing  of  these  divisions  is 
finished,  the  glass  and  pipes 
must  be  moved  to  \os.  1.  and 
4.,  which  must  be  exactly  like 
the  last :  the  houses  would  then 
be  placed  as  shown  at  ^.  12. 
The  first  forced  trees  or  vines 
would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
being  fully  exposed  to  the 
weather;  while  the  late  ones 
would  be  enabled  to  perfect 
their  crop  of  fruit,  and  provide 
a  supply  of  well-ripened  wood ; 
a  cure,  in  my  opinion,  for 
almost  all  the  ills  that  trees  are 
heirs  to.  The  vines  may  be 
planted  and  trained  as  shown  in 
the  sections,  figs.  13,  14. ;  so 
that  they  may  reap  the  benefit  of  the  wall  when  not  under  glass. 
A  few  of  these  houses  would  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit ;  double  the  quantity  afforded  by  those  in  present  use. 
Whatever  number  of  houses  may  be  deemed  necessary  in  any 
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establishment,  they  ought  to 

be  in  every  respect  alike,  so 

thattherafter,  s&sh,  or  house, 

that  fitted  one  place,  might 

fit  all.  The  reason  for  this  is 

obvious,  when  we   consider 

that  the  fruit,  in  many  cases, 

requires  protection,  long  after 

lire  heat  is  unnecessary.     In  such   cases,  the  pipes  might  be 

moved  to  the  late  division,  and  a  house  probably  spared  from 

another  part  oF  the  wall.     Such  15 

houses  would,  also,  require  to  be 

formed  of  the  best  materials,  the 

best  woriimanship,  and  made  to 

fit  accurately:  this  would  render 

iheir  removal  safe  and  easy. 

Were  a  number  of  such  houses 
in  a  garden,  they  could  not,  in  the  first  part  of  the  season, 
be  all  employed  in  forcing  grapes  and  peaches :  but  they  need 
not  be  a  moment  idle;  they  may  be  employed  in  forwarding 
and  protecting  in  many  ways.  Jt^.  15.  shows  a  compartment 
in  the  kitchen -garden,  fiO  ft.  by  30  ft.,  planted  with  asparagus 
(a),  rhubarb  (fi),  sea-kale  [c),  truffles  [d),  and  with  boxes  of  po- 
tatoes (as  shown  in  the  section,^.  17-  e),  and  mushrooms  (f). 
The  side  (a)  next  to  the  wall  must  be  covered  with  the  glazed 
sashes  from  a  division  of  the  wall ;  the  other  side  [b  c  d),  with 
wooden  shutters,  painted  black,  and  working  in  rafters,  the  same 
as  the  sashes.  The  whole  may  be  heated  by  pipes  up  the  centre 
{g).  When  it  is  considered  that  all  these  vegetables  are  enjt^ing 
their  natural  position  in  the  soil,  their  roots  uDscorched  by  flues, 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  structure  of  the  present  day,  heated  by 
one  fire,  could  equal  it.  When  the  vegetables  are  all  gathered, 
the  pipes  and  glass  part  of  this  structure  may  be  moved  to  the 
next  divisioTi  ofthe  wall,  and  the  forcing  recommenced  as  the  fruit 
may  be  wanted  in  succession.  We  have  now  the  boarded  part 
of  this  structure  to  deal  with ;  and  1  would  not  allow  even  this 
to  remain  idle.  If  a  row  of  cleft  posts  were  placed  between  a 
double  row  of  espalier  cherries,  the  shutters  laid  lengthwisp 
upon  single  brickwork,  raised  18  in.  above  the  surface,  it 
would  form  upwards  of  200  ft.  of  wall  6  ft.  high.  The  noith 
and  south  borders  of  this  wiiil  planted  with  strawberries,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  a' net  [Jig.  16.},  would  form  no  contemptible 
supply  of  superior  fruit.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  such  things  might  be  applied;  and  an  astonishing 
produce  might  be  reaped  from  a  very  small  garden,  with  plenty 
of  such  means. 
.  To  show  with  what  fiicility  such  structures  may  be  adapted 
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to  almost  any  purpose,  let  us  suppose  the  piece  of  ground 
GO  It.  by  30  ft.  (^.15.)  separated  from  the  kilch en-garden  by  a 
cross  wall,  and  the  space  planted  with  camellias,  oranges,  or  a 
mixed  group  of  exotics,  requiring  protection  in  winter  or  assist- 
ance in  spring:  in  this  case  we  need  only  provide  a  double  row 
of  posts  to  support  the  front  and  centre ;  secure  them  in  cast-iron 
sockets,  sunk  a  few  inches  lower  than  the  surface,  to  admit  of 
covers  being  put  over  them,  and  covered  with  soil  when  the 
posts  are  withdrawn ;  put  the  wooden  shutters  to  face  the  north, 
the  glazed  sashes  to  the  south  ;  and  we  have  the  house  Jig,  \  7, 
inverted,  forming  a  span-roofed  house  (^.  IS.),  30  ft.  by  60  ft., 
capable  of  sheltering  a  great  many  plants.  A  house  upon  the 
same  principle,  but  lower  than  the  accompanying  section,  would 
produce  the  finest  display  of  heaths  ever  assembled  in  the  open 
ground :  by  undulating  the  surface  of  the  ground  within  the 
said  limits,  habitats  might  be  formed  for  a  Bumerous  class  of  the 
beautiful  Orchidev. 

Mmor  structures,  for  protecting  plants,  may  be  made  to  suit  the 
objects  requiring  protection :  this  would  necessarily  create  forms 


It  would  therefore  be  needless  to  attempt  to  describe  them  ;  but, 
in  their  erection,  X  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  they  should 
only  be  detached  parts  of  a  perfect  whole ;  so  that  the  glass  that, 
in  winter,  protects  a  group  of  exotics,  a  bed  of  Orchideie,  or  even 
a  single  object,  may,  in  summer,  form  part  of  a  forcing-house, 
or  of  a  range  of  melon-frames.  Thus,  glass  would  always  be 
usefully  employed,  not  a  day  of  Its  duration  lost;  and  all  the 
effect  produced  by  the  winter  protection  would  cost  compara- 
tively litde,  OS  the  glass  would  probably  be  lying  idle,  or  shelter- 
inga  few  miserable  objects  in  pots. 

Tor  half-hardy  plants,  I  much  prefer  having  two  or  three  sides 
of  the  upright  post  of  the  structure  formed  of  close  basket-work ; 
this  throwing  off  the  rain,  and  at  all  times  maintaining  a  perfect 
ventilation,  the  interior  soon  becomes  a  fit  habitation  tor  plants 
during  the  foggy  humid  months  of  winter.  If  these  structures  are 
boarded,  or  formed  of  close  materials,  ail  round,  they  require  con- 
stant attendance;  and, scattered  over  the  grounds  as  they  neces- 
sarily must  be,  they  occasion  much  trouble,  and  are  apt  to  be 
neglected,  even  in  the  best  regulated  establishments.  The  open- 
sided  structures  require  nothing  from  the  time  that  they  are 
erected  until  removed,  except  the  addition  of  a  few  mats,  in 
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cases  of  severity :  here  I  speak  from  experience,  hariog  several 
here  that  answer  admirably. 

I  cannot  see  any  possible  objection  to  such  a  system.  Hie 
proprietor  cannot  startle  at  the  expense,  because  it  would  be 
cheaper;  nor  the  gardener  at  the  trouble,  for  it  would  be  infi- 
nitely leas.  Were  the  system  once  established,  it  would  be 
as  essy  for  him  to  hook  his  sashes  upon  the  frame  of  a  clump, 
as  to  lumber  them  up  in  a  shed ;  while  the  beds  that  he  is  now 
obliged  to  furnish  annually  would  be  permanently  filled  with 
plants  that  are  now  existing  in  the  green-house.  The  great  thing 
wanted  is  a  spirited  individual  to  set  the  example.  Were  the 
subject  once  fairly  under  discussion,  something  infinitely  better 
than  what  I  have  proposed  would  be  the  resulti  In  the  actual 
erection  of  such  houses,  many  improvements  would  suggest 
themselves  that  cannot  possibly  be  imagined  by  the  mere  theorist. 
It  would  have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  have  occupied  your 
pages  with  a  minuter  detail,  ora  working  plan ;  but  I  would  most 
gladly  furnish  such,  with  an  estimate  of  the  expenses,  and  all  the 
inlbrmadon  I  am  able  to  give,  to  anyp  erson  that  mayfeet  dbposed 
to  give  them  what  I  think  they  so  richly  deserve— a  fair  trial. 

Folkslone,  Dec.  29.  1837. 

[The  author  of  this  excellent  paper,  a  gentleman's  gardener  in 
Kent,  has  sent  his  address,  which  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  to 
Any  one  who  wishes  to  correspond  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
the  above  communication.  We  should  also  be  glad  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  other  practical  gu-deners  on  the  subject. — Cond.^ 


Art.  IV.  Notice  of  a  holloiv  Brick  Wall/or  Gardeni. 
By  J.  D.  Parks,  Nurseryman,  Dartford. 
Hollow  walls  are  generally  built  with  bricks  on  their  edges, 
and  tied  at  every  9  in.,  thus  forming  a  9-inch  wall,  with  one 
rough  and  one  smooth  face;  but  tlie  plan  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose is,  to  form  a  14-incb  wall  with  two  smooth  faces,  of  the 
same  materials  as  would  be  used  in  a  solid  9-inch  wall.  This  plan 
is,  to  have  the  bricks  made  for  tying  1  i  in.  long,  in  lieu  of  9  in. ; 
which,  I  believe,  can  be  done  by  the  maker  paying  an  extra  duty 
in  proportion.  Instead  of  placing  the  bricks  on  their  side  or 
edge,  they  are  laid  fiat,  in  the  manner  of  two  4-inch  walls,  leaving 
a  cavity  between  them,  to  make  the  width  14  in.  altogether. 
The  tie-bricks  have  been  thought  necessary  at  every  third  or 
fourth  course,  leaving  apertures  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wall,  in  a  few  places,  for  the  air  to  pass.  A  wall  thus  con- 
Strncted  will  have  the  following  advantages :  by  being  hollow, 
in  place  of  one  bearing,  it  has  two,  which  will  lie  a  means  of  its 
standing  more  firmly ;  it  is  stronger,  and  requires  no  projections 
to  strengthen  it,  as  in  a  9-inch  wall ;  it  is  lighter  at  top  than  a 
solid  wall ;  and  it  has  two  smooth  feces  for  nailing,  &c. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  scatter  &  few  tie-bricks  in  every 
course.  Would  the  apertures  in  a  garden  wall  so  constructed 
tend  to  reduce  the  heat  which  would  be  given  out  by  a  solid 
garden  wall  at  night,  to  the  advantage  of  the  trees? 

The  plan  of  this  wall  originated  with  Mr.  Wm.  Denyer, 
market-gardener,  at  Battle,  Sussex,  and  late  gardener  to  Lady 
Webster  of  the  same  place. 

Dartford  Nursery,  Dartjbrd,  Dec.  9.  1837. 

Art.  V.  On  glazing  Hol-kauses,  Pili,  Framet,  Sfc. 
By  A.  FossTTH. 
Hatino  lately  examined  the  glass  roof  of  an  ill-constructed 
new  green-house,  I  found  nearly  one  half  of  the  glass  more  or 
less  cracked  by  frost.  The  laps  of  the  glass,  not  being  filled  with 
putty,  allowed  the  water  to  lodge  there ;  and,  as  soon  as  frost 
congealed  the  water  into  ice,  the  squares  of  glass  cracked  by  the 
expansion  of  the  water  in  the  process  of  freezing.  That  frost 
breaks  glass  in  this  manner,  gardeners  generally  are  well  aware 
of;  yet,  so  recently  as  1636,  and  in  the  very  suburbs  of  London, 
I  met  with  unbelieving  brethren,  even  on  this  important  point, 
whom  I  undeceived  by  calling  their  attendon,  one  frosty  evening, 
to  the  metallic  roots  of  some  unprotected  cold  frames;  when 
the  sound  of  breaking,  and  the  sight  of  the  broken  squares,  satis- 
factorily convinced  the  most  sceptical.  Now,  to  prevent  this 
great  and  unnecessary  expense  In  repairing,  and  also  to  prevent 
cracks  in  the  glass,  which  always  let  in  water  more  or  less,  either 
the  inside  temperature  must  be  so  high  (as  is  the  case  with 
stoves),  that  the  water  between  the  laps  of  the  glass  may  not  be 
allowed  to  freeze;  or  the  laps  must  be  rendered  water-proof;  to 
accomplish  which,  in  a  manner  at  once  cheap,  simple,  and  satis- 
&ctory,  I  propose  the  lap  shown  in  J%.  19.,  and  which  is  to  he 
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puttied  and  painted.  The  sashes  are  glazed  with  rectangular 
quarries  of  glass,  overlapping  each  other  about  three  eighths  of 
an  inch,  with  the  space  between,  grouted  with  soft  putty,  in  the 
usual  way;  then,  in  painting,  instead  of  doing  alt  the  putty 
except  that  which  stands  in  greatest  need  (viz.  that  between  the 
laps),  let  the  joinings  of  the  glass,  both  the  under  lap  and  over 
lap,  be  carefully  painted ;  but,  in  doing  the  upper  lap,  let  the 
upper  edge  of  the  paint  run  in  the  direction  of  d  e,  thus  carrying 
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all  tb«  water  down  the  centre  of  the  squares.  By  this  it  will  be 
Been  that  the  joinings,  or  laps,  thas  channeled  and  cemented, 
instead  of  being  the  weakest  and  most  liable  to  crock,  become 
the  strongest  part  of  the  quarry,  and  act  like  so  many  cross 
bars  to  strengthen  the  body  of  the  gloss.  In  the  Etuydopadia 
of  Gardening,  there  are  eleven  cuts,  and  nearly  three  pages  of 
letterpress,  on  popular  systems  of  glazing,  adapted  to  all  g^rades, 
from  the  one-light  box  glazed  with  fragments,  to  the  productions 
of  architectural  talent  where  the  patent  sash-bar  b  glazed  with 
plate  glass  and  Stewart's  copper  lap,  forming  prmcely  con- 
servatories, adapted  to  the  culture  of  the  lofty  banana.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  patronage,  and  your  high  encomiums  ou  the 
copper-lap  glazing  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  I  beg  leave  to 
differ  in  opinion,  and  that  for  the  following  reasons: — When  a 
temperature  of  70°  (with  moisture,  and  occasionally  smoke]  has 
to  be  maintained  in  a  stove,  whilst  the  thermometer  ranges  about 
midway  between  the  freeiing  point  and  zero,  all  ingress  and 
ezress,  either  through  lap-holes  or  loopholes  are  outof  the  question. 
The  least  hole,  or  even  crack,  in  a  hot-house  roof  is  certainly 
injurious  in  the  culture  of  exotics;  a  few  drops  of  water,  drifted 
in  during  a  storm,  often  destroy  bunches  of  grapes.  BesideSf 
hot  air  beine  of  less  specific  gravity  than  cold,  naturally  seeks  a 
higher  level  through  every  cranny ;  and  it  is  a  small  cranny  in- 
deed through  whicn  this  subtle  element  will  not  pass.  Yet,  in 
the  face  of^all  this,  there  are  unobservers  who  prefer  open  un- 
puttied  laps,  and  boles  at  the  lower  comers  of  their  peaked 
squares ;  not  calculating  on  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
artificial  summer  weather  under  a  hot-house  roof  with  holes  in 
it,  on  a  windy  wintry  night.  I  have  had  to  maintain  high  tem- 
peratures in  stoves  constructed  with  metallic  roofs,  and  peaked 
panes  of  gloss  with  Stewart's  lap  and  opening;  and  I  have  also 
nod  to  maintain  it  in  stoves  roofed  with  closely  puttied  laps  of 
glass,  wooden  sash-frames,  and  cast-iron  rafters.  In  the  former 
case,  unwearied  attention  could  not  even  come  near  the  desired 
end;  for  no  sooner  was  a  genial  moist  heat  raised,  than  tt  es> 
caped  through  holes  and  crannies;  and,  in  the  latter,  it  was 
maintained  with  accuracy  and  comparative  ease. 
Alderley,  Chester,  Oct.  19.  18S7. 


Abt.  VI.     Minutes  on  the  Method  adopted  bv  Robert  Turner,  Eiq., 
Surveyor  of  the  New  Forett,  in  raising  and  protecting  Oat  Plant- 
ation*.    By  T.  Davibs  of  Warminster,  and  i-  Sturhb  of  Bristol. 
The  New  Forest  contains  about  66,000  acres,  of  which  about 
one  half  is,  more  or  less,  covered  with  Umber.     The  officers  are 
called  on  to  supply  500  loads  per  annum  of  oak  timber  to  the 
royal   dockyards;   besides  which,   about  300  loads  are  yearly 
felled  for  other  purposes.    Hence  are  also  supplied  very  extensive 
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annual  warrants  of  beech  wood  for  fuel  to  the  owners  of  adjncent 
estates,  claimed  by  custom  or  prescription, 

The  crown  has  the  right  of  fencing  in  and  keeping  enclosed  any 
part  of  the  forest,  not  exceeding  6000  acres  at  any  one  time ; 
but  much  of  the  land  lies  exposed,  being  barren  or  boggy,  and 
not  adapted  to  the  growth  of  oak;  although  it  is  probable  that 
Scotch  pines  and  pinasters  would  succeed  in  great  part  of  such 
land,  if  it  were  enclosed,  and  the  bogs  and  wet  places  previously 
drained.  Considerable  plantations  of  oak  were  made  towards  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  King  William  III.,  and  in  that  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  are  now  fit  for  naval  purposes,  many  of  the  trees  contain- 
ing two  loads,  or  100  ft.,  of  timber  each.  From  that  time  down  to 
about  the  end  of  the  last  century,  but  little  was  done  to  improve 
the  forest ;  and,  as  there  is  scarcely  any  undergrowth  in  the  open 
ground,  very  few  young  trees  are  to  be  seen  growing  up  sponta- 
neously. Enclosures  are  therefore  necessary'  to  obtain  a  succession 
of  timber ;  and  good  judgment  is  requisite  in  the  selection  of 
proper  pieces  of  land,  and  in  such  an  application  of  them  as  shall 
best  promote  the  great  national  object  of  a  regular  supply  of  oak 
timber  for  the  navy. 

The  attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests 
appears  to  have  been  especially  directed,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
to  the  state  of  the  timber  in  this  forest;  and  several  thousands 
of  acres  have,  within  that  time,  been  enclosed  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  oaks. 

Where  the  land  was  considered  generally  proper  for  the  growth 
of  oak,  plantations  of  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  acres 
each  were  made  in  various  ways. 

First,  by  merely  enclosing  the  lani^  to  preser\'e  from  injury 
such  oak  saplings  as  sprang  up  spontaneously.  Of  these  (wMcK 
were  not  very  numerous)  great  part  are  now  short  and  scrubbed; 
and  there  are  vacant  places  of  considerable  extent  throughout  the 
enclosures. 

Secondly,  by  planting  yoang  trees;  viz.  some  seedlings,  with 
every  tenth  plant  an  oak  of  five  years  old ;  some  in  alternate  rows, 
with  Scotch  pines ;  others,  with  every  tenth  a  Scotch  pine ;  some 
raised  from  acorns,  and  some  wholly  oak  plants  of  five  years 
old. 

Of  the  oaks  thus  planted,  particularly  the  seedlings  (which 
were  soon  overpowered  by  the  long  grass,  &c.),  many  died,  and 
were  replaced  by  others,  which  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Tliose 
which  lived  (principally  the  five-years-old  plants)  continued 
many  years  in  a  stunted  and  scrubbed  state,  and  so  still  remain, 
except  in  a  few  places  where  the  land  is  of  superior  quality,  and 
where  they  were  mixed  with  the  Scotch  pine ;  but  the  progress 
these  have  made  is,  ceteris  paribus,  much  less  than  by  the  system 
afler  mentioned.   . 
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In  considerable  spaces  of  these  enclosures,  deemed  unfit  for  the 
principal  object  of  raising  oaks,  Scotch  pines  were  planted,  411. 
apart,  to  fill  up  the  ground.  This  introduction  of  pines  into  on 
ancient  oak  forest  was  strongly  objected  to  by  men  of  taste,  and 
all  the  neighbouring  gentry ;  liut  it  has  proved  the  means,  under 
Mr.  Turner's  management,  of  raising  fine  oak  plantations,  even 
on  land  heretofore  considered  incapable  of  growing  oak.  The 
system  by  which  this  efiect  has  been  produced  may  be  reduced 
to  the  principle  of  giving  tie  young  oak  trees  waitnth  and  shelter^ 
by  using  the  pines  as  nurses,  competent  to  protect  tbem  from  the 
ravages  of  frosts  and  winds.  The  mode  of  the  application  of  this 
principle  is,  to  jdant  oaks  of  five  years  old,  in  plantations  of  Scotch 
pines  or  pinasters  of  six  to  twelve  years  old  (about  10  ft.  or  12  ft. 
high,  and  4  ft.  apart),  in  the  place  of  alternate  rows  of  the  pines, 
cut  out  to  admit  them. 

In  the  second  year  after  planting  the  oaks,  some  of  the  pine 
branches  are  roughly  cut  away.  In  the  third  or  fourth  year 
(according  to  the  growth  of  the  trees),  some  of  Ihe  pines  may  be 
removed  by  taking  out  alternate  trees;  and,  two  or  three  years 
afterwards,  by  removing  alternate  rows.  This  thinning  is  to 
be  repeated,  with  caution,  until  the  oaks  have  attained  sufiicient 
strength  and  height  to  do  without  their  nurses;  which  will  proba- 
bly be  in  about  ten  years,  when  the  oaks  will  be  about  20  ft.  high ; 
t}ut  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  a  belt  of  pines  on  the  outside 
of  the  plantation,  to  serve  as  a  screen  &om  the  prevailing  winds ; 
and,  also,  in  large  plantations,  to  leave  intermediate  lines  of  pines 
across  the  direction  of  such  winds.  The  outside  belts  are  tea 
lYJWS  in  width  (4  ft.  apart),  and  the  cross  lines  five  rows.  Similar 
belts  and  lines,  in  old  plantntions  of  oak,  across  the  prevailing 
winds,  will  much  assist  their  growth ;  in  valleys,  lines  of  pines  are 
planted  across  from  one  hilFto  the  other,  to  break  the  force  of 
the  current  of  wind  up  or  down  the  valley.  A  few  of  the  pines, 
stripped  of  their  under  branches,  are  also  suffered  to  remain, 
Ecnttered  over  Ihe  body  of  the  plantation,  as  a  permanent  shelter 
thereto. 

When  a  row  of  pine  trees  is  taken  away  in  the  latter  thinning, 
the  surveyor  of  the  forest  plants  oaks  in  their  places,  to  prevent 
the  larger  oaks  from  throwing  out  lateral  branches,  or  spreading 
too  much  in  the  head ;  and  to  draw  them  up  into  straight  hand- 
some trees,  without  pruning.  As  these  oaks  advance  in  size, 
they  will,  of  course,  require  to  lie  timely  and  judiciously  thinned. 

The  following  are  a  few  observations  which  occurred  in  view- 
ing the  plantations  where  this  system  has  been  adopted. 

Besides  the  advantage  of  shelter,  the  pines  have  the  effect  of 
loosening  the  soil  for  the  roots  of  the  young  oaks ;  and  it  is 
argued,  by  some,  that  the  pine  roots  act  chemically  in  preparing 
the  lund  for  the  growth  of  oak.     In  pine  plantations,  now  six- 
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teen  years  old,  where  the  oaks  have  been  planted  six  years  (or 
eleven  from  the  acorn),  they  are  now  from  12ft,  to  20ft.  high; 
the  pines  here  having  been  reduced  to  the  distance  between 
the  trees  of  about  20  ft.  from  each  other.  In  another  pine 
plantation,  with  oaks  planted  four  years,  every  alternate  row  of 
pines  is  now  being  cut  down.  In  another,  the  oaks  planted 
three  years  are  7  or  8  feet  high,  and  the  plants  are  strong  and 
floarisning.  In  another,  the  oaks  planted  two  years  ago  (in  a 
pine  plantation,  then  thirteen  years  old,  and  15ft.  high,)  are 
thriving  well ;  though  the  branches  of  the  pines  nearly  meet 
over  them.  In  anotner,  holes  are  made  for  planting  oaks  next 
February,  where  the  pine  plantation  is  twelve  years  old,  but  o/* 
sUm  growth.  In  a  fast-growing  plantation  of  pines  six  years  old, 
a  like  proiaration  is  made  for  oaks.  Some  of  the  pine  branches 
are  lopped ;  but  no  trees  will  be  removed  till  the  following  year. 
In  a  plantation  made  on  the  old  plan,  twelve  t/ears  ago,  the 
oaks  are  bushy,  and  not  half  the  height  of  those  planted  among 
the  pines  six  years  ago ;  although  the  land  is  equally  good. 

The  general  result  of  this  improved  method  of  planting,  com- 
pared with  the  old  mode,  is,  that  the  oaks  attain  double  the 
growth  in  half  the  time,  besides  being  much  finer  and  better- 
formed  trees;  and  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  failure 
of  one  plant  in  a  hundred.  It  is  now  about  seven  years  since 
Mr.  Turner  commenced  this  system  of  planting  oaks  in  the  New 
Forest ;  and  it  has  since  been  introduced,  under  his  superintend- 
ence, into  some  other  of  the  royal  forests. 

The  following  directions,  with  respect  to  planting,  pruning, 
&c,,  as  practised  in  this  forest,  were  communicated  ny  the  sur- 
veyor :  — 

Sow  the  Scotch  pine  and  pinaster  seed  in  March  or 
April;  transplant  them  the  first  year  close  together  (about  100 
plants  in  a  yard),  in  rows  1  ft.  apart :  to  be  transplanted  the 
second  time  4  in.  apart  in  the  rows.  The  Scotch  pine  is  some- 
times transplanted  but  once,  but  better  twice;  the  pinaster 
should  be  transplanted  every  year ;  these  will  be  fit  to  plant  out 
at  three  years'  growth ;  the  Scotch  pine  at  four  years'. 

Sow  acorns  in  February,  in  cround  trenched  a  foot  deep; 
transplant  them  in  the  following  February  or  March,  6  in.  apart, 
in  rows  15  in.  asunder;  cutting  off  the  taproot,  but  trimming 
the  other  roots  only  where  injured.  The  oaks  may  then  remain 
three  years  till  planted  out. 

In  forming  the  plantation,  the  pines  may  be  put  in  with  a 
planting-spade.     Two  men  can  thus  plant  600  in  a  day. 

The  oaks  should  be  planted  in  holes  dug  18  in.  deep  (hut 
partly  refilled  with  the  loose  earth)  and  IS  in.  square.  The 
cost  of  digging  these  holes  is  from  Is,  to  Is,  9il.  per  hundred* 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
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The  best  season  for  planting  the  oaks  is  in  Fe&ruarjf :  this  la 
also  a  proper  time  to  plant  the  pines,  except  in  dry  soils,  for 
which  November  and  iJecember  are  better. 

The  pinasters  make  as  good  nurses  as  Scotch  pines,  and  will 
grow  better  in  wet  land.  They  will  also  thrive  better  tlian 
any  other  kind  of  pine,  in  very  exposed  situations  on  the  sea 
coast. 

Sweet  chestnuts  thrive  well,  both  in  the  seed-bed  and  in  plant- 
ations, under  the  same  system  as  the  oak.  Ilie  best  seed  Is 
imported  from  France. 

All  wet  land  should  be  properly  drained  before  it  is  planted. 
The  forest  drains  are  open,  2  ft.  wide  and  2|fl.  deep,  and  cost  id, 
per  perch.    The  drains  must  be  kept  well  cleaned. 

The  pine  trees  must  not  be  pruneil  till  about  March,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  oaks,  which  slioii]d^rst  receive  air  in  the  spring. 

The  oaks,  under  this  system,  will  require  but  little  pruning.  If 
they  grow  well  together,  nature  will  do.it  best;  but  in  forked  or 
branching  trees  the  judicious  use  of  the  knife  will  be  beneficial. 

In  closing  these  minutes,  praise  must  be  given  to  Mr. 
Turner  for  tne  free  and  liberal  manner  in  which  lie  afiurds  his 
valuable  information  lo  those  gentlemen  who  feel  interested  in 
the  subject. 

[The  above  minutes  were  made  in  the  year  1S27,  and  some 
copies  of  the  article  lith<^raphed  and  circulated.  Considering 
it  of  great  practical  value,  we  applied  to  Mr.  Davis  for  per- 
mission to  insert  the  paper  in  this  Magazine,  which,  as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  he  very  kindly  granted.  The  very  superior  ma- 
nagement of  Mr.  Turner  has  frequently  been  mentioned  to  us  by 
Mr.  Page  of  Southampton  ;  and  we  have  often  wished  for  an 
opportunity  of  making  it  known  to  the  public.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Milne,  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests,  that  the  same  practice  as  that  described  above  still  con- 
tinues lo  be  carried  on  in  the  government  plantations  of  the  New 
Forest;  and  Mr.  Milne  has  recently  recommended  it  for  adoption^ 
to  a  nobleman  who  applied  to  him  to  know  what  government  had 
found  from  experience  to  be  the  best  method  of  raising  oak 
woods. — London,  Oct.  1837.] 


Art.  VII.  Remarit  on  the  annual  Layers  of  Trees i  mUh  the 
Measurement  of  ike  annual  Rings  of  a  Larch  plantad  in  1811. 
By  A.  GoERiE,  F.H.S.,  C.H.S,  &c.,  Aoaat  Gardens,  Perthshire. 

I  HAVE  uniformly  observed  that  the  thickness  of  the  annua) 
deposit  of  wood,  in  most  forest  trees,  was  exactly  in  proportion  to 
the  healthy  foliage  of  such  trees;  and,  if  the  balance  of  branches 
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were  predominant  on  one  side,  vhetlier  that  tree  stood  singly  in 
a  lawn,  in  the  middle  or  at  the  side  of  a  forest,  and  whether  that 
side  where  the  branches  so  predominated  faced  the  east,  the 
west,  the  north,  or  the  south,  the  annual  deposits  I  have  always 
found  broadest  directly  under  that  side  best  clothed  with 
branches,  and  narrowest  directly  under  that  side  of  the  tree 
where  the  branches  above  were  most  scanty  ;  giving  room  to 
infer  that  the  descent  of  the  sap  is  partly  affected  by  gravitation. 
The  following  table  shows  how  the  growth  of  the  larch  is 
a&cted  by  a  proper  supply  of  moisture.  The  tree  grew  in  an 
open  dry  soil.  The  second  column  shows  the  breadth  of  annual 
deposit  of  wood  in  decimals  of  an  inch ;  and  the  third  column, 
the  depth  of  rain  which  fell  from  April  to  October  inclusive.  En 
inches. 


Aimat  Cottage,  Jan.  13.  1838. 


Art.  VIII,  Remarks  on  a  Jew  Ornamental  Tree»  tahiek  are  at  pretent 
growing  in  the  Naghbourhood  of  Ripon,  Yorkshire.  By  William 
Mat,  Nuneryman,  Ripon. 

In  the  grounds  at  PickkiU,  lately  in  my  occupation  as  a  nur- 
sery, is  a  purple  beech,  which,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  girts 
10  fl. :  its  height  is  about  35  ft. ;  and  it  is  completely  feathered 
to  the  ground.  In  spring,  it  forms  one  of  the  most  superb  ob- 
jects that  can  be  imagined  :  the  diameter  of  the  space  covered  by 
its  branches  is  equal  to  its  height.  The  next  is  a  Turkey  oak, 
the  girt  of  which,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  10  ft. ;  its  height 
is  about  40  IV. ;  and  it  is  also  feathered  to  the  base ;  havmg 
splendid  limbs,  sweeping  the  ground  over  n  circumference  of 
)20ft.  A  striped-leaved  oak,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  girts 
about  5ft:  its  height  is  20  ft.  This,  in  summer,  is  a  beautiful 
object;  its  leaves  being  variegated  with  white  and  green,  tinged 
with  pink.  These  trees  are  supposed  to  be  about  95  years  old, 
and  to  have  been  planted  at  the  time  this  nursery  was  first  esta- 
blished :  three  objects  more  magnificent,  in  the  season  of  foliage, 
cannot  be  imagined.  The  purple  beech  and  the  Turkey  oak 
stand  singly :  the  striped  oak  is  among  other  trees ;  but  all  are 
very  conspicuously  situated.     These  trees  cannot  be  too  highly 
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recommended  for  planting  in  situations  where  they  will  stand 
sin^y  as  ornamental  objects;  for  which  purpose  Uiey  are  well 
adapted,  on  account  of  their  elegant  and  magnificent  babit.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  in  their  favour  for  sucn  situations :  yet  how 
seldom  do  we  see  them  t  There  may  be  some  eitamples  larger 
than  these ;  but  none  can  be  more  perfect  specimens  of  their 
several  kinds,  particularly  the  Turkey  oak  and  purple  beech. 

At  Newly  HaU,  the  seat  of  Earl  Dc  Grey,  are  several  fine 
specimens  of  i^&tanus  occidentalis,  which  I  believe  to  be  su- 
perior to  anything  of  the  kind  in  this  country.  Their  girt,  at 
4  ft.  from  the  ground,  as  near  as  I  now  recollect,  is  about  9  fU 
(not  less] ;  and  their  height,  I  should  say,  from  40  fb  to  50  fi. 
These  are  situated  near  tiie  mansion,  which  renders  them  very 
attractive  objects.  In  the  same  grounds  is  a  collection  of 
American  varieties  of  oak,  of  about  40  years'  growth,  and  of  a 
size  much  larger  than  anything  of  the  sort  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Their  height  may  be  about  30  ft.,  and  their  girt  in  pro- 
portion :  they  are  now  apparently  in  the  zenith  of  their  growth. 
There  are,  also,  some  of  the  rarer  species  of  .>^sculus :  one  of 
JE.  fl^va,  a  fine  tree,  standing  singly  on  the  lawn,  flowers  beauti- 
fully in  May.  Its  height  may  be  about  15  ft. ;  and  it  is  well  fur- 
nished with  lower  branches.  Of  Magnolia  tripetala  there  are 
some  fine  specimens,  about  10  ft,  high,  which  bloom  freely,  end 
are  very  conspicuous  in  the  season ;  as  are  some  fine  old  spe- 
cimens of  Rhododendron  p6nticum  (true  variety),  one  of  which 
is  20  fl.  high,  with  branches  which  sweep  the  ground  over  a  cir- 
cumference of  40  fl.  When  in  bloom,  it  is  an  object  indescri- 
bably splendid,  being  one  complete  mass  of  purple  flowers.  The 
present  countess  is  a  great  amateur  in  trees  and  plants,  and  is 
adding  many  new  and  good  things  to  these  already  well-fumished 
grounds. 

At  Scruton  Hall,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Coore,  are  some  of  the 
largest  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  this  country.  For  size  and  beauty, 
nothing  I  have  seen  in  the  least  approaches  them.  There  is  a 
clump  of  ten  or  twelve  of  them  together,  the  average  height  of 
which  will  be  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. ;  and  tlieir  girt  about  6  ft.,  with 
clean  straight  boles  for  20  ft.  high ;  a  circumstance  which  rarely 
occurs  with  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 

Hope  Nursery,  Leennng  Lane,  near  Ripon,  Jan.  28.  1838. 


Art.  IX.     On  the  Cullroation  of  Broccoli,  and  Borecole  or  Scotch 
Kail.     By  A.  Forsyth. 

BaoccOLI.  —  In  order  to  be  concise,  and  also  that  readers  may 
have  confidence  in  what  I  advance,  I  shall  copy  from  my  note- 
book the  selection  of  sorts,  and  the  system  of  culture  adopted,  by 
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a  very  experienced  cultivator  (my  respected  friend  Mr.  Charles 
Dowding),  ten  miles  from  London;  whose  supplies  of  this  ar- 
ticle, throughout  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  were  most 
satisfactory.  The  seeds  were  furnished  by  Messrs.  J.  and  A. 
Henderson,  of  Pine-Apple  Place,  Edj^ware  Road,  London ;  with 
the  exception  of  one  sort,  for  which  Mr.  Dowding  had  no  name, 
ond  which  he  carefully  preserveil  from  contamination,  by  rearing 
his  supply  of  see<l  in  a  select  spot,  remote  from  the  blossoms  of 
the  whole  £r&ssica  tribe.  I  have  elsewhere  heard  of  one  exactly 
tallying  to  my  description  of  this  kind  of  broccoli,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  same;  viz.  Mitler's  broccoli  (Miller  of  Bristol,  I 
presume).  TTie  full-grown  plant  is  nbont  the  size  of  one's  hat, 
producing  beautiful  white  heads,  as  large  as  two  clenched  fists, 
in  May ;  and  even  much  later,  when  reared  under  the  shade  of 
a  north  wall.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  variety  in  more 
general  cultivation;  as  it  requires  so  little  room,  that  a  perfect 
specimen  may  be  reared  on  a  square  foot. 

Quantity  of  Seed,  and  Time  of  making  Sovinss.  About  half 
an  ounce  of  Grange's  early  white,  and  half  no  ounce  of  early 
purple  Cape,  having  been  sown  in  March,  one  ounce  of  each  of 
the  following  sorts  was  sown  the  first  week  in  May  :  —  close- 
headed  early  purple  Cape,  Knight's  protecting,  imperial  late 
white  winter,  new  early  sprouting,  Portsmouth,  early  white 
Malta,  Grange's  early  white,  new  hardy  Cape,  and  Miller's. 

For  the  manner  of  sowing  and  transplanting,  see  the  article 
on  white  cabbages  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  S58.  Mr.  Dowdinz  neither 
pricked  out,  nor  in  any  way  protected,  his  broccoli  plants,  but 
sowed'in  an  open  compartment  very  thinly  ;  and,  when  the  plants 
were  about  4  in.  high,  had  them  transplanted  into  well-manured 
soil,  keeping  them  well  watered  till  they  became  established  and 
began  to  grow.  The  plants  of  all  the  varieties,  when  trans- 
planted, may  stand  30  in.  between  the  rows,  and  1 B  in.  apart  in 
the  rows,  with  the  exceptron  of  Miller's,  which  should  stand 
15  in.  by  9  in.  ' 

Borecole,  m-  Scotch  Kail.  —  Two  ounces  sown  in  March,  and 
two  ounces  sown  in  Mny  (for  the  manner  of  sowing  and  trans- 
planting,  see  white  cabbage.  Vol.  XIII.  p.  358.),  and  when  about 
4  in.  high,  transplanted  into  any  ordinary  open  compartment,  in 
rows  2  ft.  by  1  tl.,  will  bring  succession  enough  for  a  spring 
supplv,  the  only  season  this  article  is  in  request  near  the  me.> 
tropolis. 

Zdemiik,  Feb.  1837. 


Art.  X.  Floricultural  and  Botanical  Notices  on  Kinds  of  Plaitli 
ttetcly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
atid  on  Kinds  of  Interest  previously  extant  in  them  ;  tupplentenlaru 
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to  the  latett  Ediiiont  of  the  "  Encychpadta  of  Planit,"  aud  of 
the  "  Hortttt  Britannicut." 

Curtis' t  Botanical  Maeazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
eight  plates ;  St.  6a.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackfion  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edamrds's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  3s.  6d.  coloured,  S<.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Maunds  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is.Sd.,  small  1«. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo,  large  paper,  2».  6d.;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  asuisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of.  BoUny  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Paxlon's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  qf  Flowering  Pianist 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  w.  each. 

Lindley's  Serlum  Orchidatxum,  ifc.;  in  partE,  folio,  1/.  5s.  each. 
Part  I.  January,  1838. 

YiANVNCULA^CEM. 
i«a  -(coNiTuM 

■chlniDH  JlcfciMi  ChiniH  jt  A    <">  *  •   B  Chlu    1S33    K    od    Put.  raif.urbat.  tdI.  t.  pL^ 

Leaves  alternate,  nearly  sessile,  partially  divided  into  5  un- 
equal lobes,  somewhat  trapezirorm,  acute,  deeply  toothed  ;  the 
upper  surface  of  a  deep  green,  assuming  when  old,  a  purple  cast; 
the  under  surface  of  a  very  light  green.  This  new  and  highly 
ornameotal  species  of  ^conitum,  a  native  of  China  and  probably 
also  of  Japan,  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Von  Sieboldt,  about  1 83S. 
"It  is  remarkably  bold  and  handsome  in  its  habits,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  and  of  a  most  beautiful  blue  colour;  the 
terminal  dowers  expand  first,  and  shortly  after  a  great  number 
of  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axil  of  every  leaf,  on  short 
lateral  shoots,  even  down  to  the  base  of  the  stem ;  which  gives  it 
fl  very  interesting  appearance.  It  remains  in  flower  about  two 
months,  aud  will,  no  doubt,  prove  perfectly  hardy.  It  is  of  very 
easy  culture,  and,  from  its  ornamental  character,  is  well  adapted 
for  the  flower-garden.  It  ripens  seeds  freely,  and  is  also  easily 
increased  by  division  of  the  roots."  There  are  plants  in  the 
Epsom  Nursery.  {Paxt.  Mag.  ofBoL,  Feb.) 

^ypericdcecE. 

""^  S^mium^imS     (Dm'jMittr  1.      fill  Nd.1641    »  ^Imi  '^  i"'    """"'l  ^^- »"^  *■  ***■ 

A  neat  little  sulFrulicose  half-hardy  plant,  which  grows  freely 
in  sandy  loam,  in  the  open  border  during  summer,  and  requires 
protection  during  winter.  There  are  plants  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden.  {Maujtd^s  Bot.  Gard.,  Feb.) 
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'Rtitdcea. 

lla.  BOBO'NU  Imtg.  oTbot  If.  p.  KT- 

SaSCIm  •Dmullu  Piul.    cTBiiiUW-lamil    ■  |_]    n  ■    n^.m  R   King  Ocatge*!  Bound  ...  C    i.  p    Pixt. 

This  differs  from  B.  serrulata  in  the  leaves  being  crenuloted, 
not  serrated ;  and  also  in  the  flowers.  The  habit  of  it  is  very 
pleasing.  The  flowers  appear  near  the  extremity  of  the  branches, 
and,  about  the  month  of  May  or  June,  they  are  fully  expanded, 
and  continue  in  tolerable  profusion  until  late  in  August.  Messrs, 
Loddiges  have  raised  a  number  of  plants  from  seeds  received 
several  years  ago  from  New  Holland.  {Paxi.  Mag.  of  Bot., 
Jan.} 

Zj^miiiasa, 

in&  CKORO-ZEIfA 


A  pretty  new  species  from  the  Swan  River,  by  Robert  Man- 
gles, Esq.,  who  considers  it  the  freest  grower  of  the  genus. 
Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  root  in  sand  under  a  hell-glass. 
{Bot.  Reg^  Feb.) 

Oitagracea. 

1188.  YVCliMA 

•fdlfiuSn.    gkrwlog   ■  uJ   W<    *    "T-o    K    Blodca    ...   C   t.\    But.  ng,  n.i.  L  I. 

"  This  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  plant  of  the  temperate 
flora  of  Mexico.  It  was  originally  met  with  by  Mo^ino  and 
Sesse,  two  Spanish  naturalists,  authors  of  an  unpublished  Flora 
Mexicatia  :  and  has  very  lately  been  introduced  to  this  country. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  anything  more  brilliant  than  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  species,  when  its  rich  vermilion-coloured  flowers 
are  formed  beneath  the  influence  of  a  Mexican  sun  ;  but,  if  it  is 
grown  in  a  shaded  situation,  with  too  much  heat  and  moisture, 
the  bright  colours  inevitably  fade,  and  the  plant  is  deprived  of 
half  its  beauty.  It  will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  robust  shrub  of  easy 
culture,  growing  freely  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat  in  the 
green-house.  Cuttings  of  the  young  wood  will  strike  freely  in 
sand  under  a  belUgtass,  on  a  moderate  hot-bed.  It  is  probably 
about  as. hardy  as  F.  arbor^scens,  and,  perhaps,  like  that  species, 
not  enough  so  to  stand  the  winter,  or  to  flower  well  in  the  open 
border;  but  it  will  certainly  grow,  and  flower  freely,  in  the 
green-house  J  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  it  may  even 
succeed  in  the  open  air,  in  good  summers,  in  a  warm  sheltered 
situation."  {Bol.  Beg.,  Jan.) 

Hyiidcea. 

M83.  CAU-ISTFHON  [n.  t  1 1 

•aiaanicbiJim IJKdl.    inuU-ipikfd    ■  lJ   i' S    nr    H    KcwHolLind    nsse    C   •.p    BoLn) 

"A  new  Holland  plant,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  in  the  garden  of  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Cheshunt, 
in  March,  1837.  It  is  remarkably  striking,  on  account  of  the 
clear  vivid  crimson  of  its  flowers,  which  are  certainly  the  most 
brilliant  in  this  brilliant  genus ;  so  that,  although  the  spikes  are 
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much  smaller  tlian  m  some  other  species,  the  general  effect  of 
the  blossoms  is  not  equalled.  The  species  is  abundantly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  spreading,  narrow,  spnthulate,  pliable,  obtuse 
leaves,  and  small  spikes  of  nowers.  Cuttings  formed  of  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots,  in  spring,  when  these  are  in  a  growing  state, 
and  planted  in  sand  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  root  freely. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 
Paisifibrea:. 

IKS.  PASSIFLO'RA 

•oafchlu  U(M.     puijle-jtownrf   L  i&]   wU   n    U{rii-Uwn    B    BanH  A^a   1S39    C   ^l 

Raised  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  from  seeds  received  from 
Mr.  Tweedie  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  flowered  in  the  garden  of 
Miss  Troill  of  Hayes  Place,  Bromley,  Kent,  in  November  of 
last  year.  {Bat.  Beg.,  a.  s.,  p.  2.) 

TmiM.seSS 
leSgEa  •DlicUlUn    Hoai.    Klf^lkflawered;    L  O   ^  10   ■    W.fi    Baenoi  AjTW    1S39    C  pi   Bot. 

Leaves  yielding  a  fetid  smell  when  bruised,  exactly  cordate  in 
their  circumscription,  5-lobed,  hairy,  or  almost  silky,  on  both 
sides ;  the  margin  distinctly  serrated ;  on  the  under  side,  and  at  the 
margin,  there  are  numerous  hairs,  tipped  with  unctuous  glands. 
It  is  plentiful  at  St.  Jago  de  Estero,  on  the  Rio  Dulce,  wliere  it 
was  discovered,  in  1835,  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  on  his  way  from 
Mendoza  to  Tucuman.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  it  is  nearly 
allied  to  P. ^ssypiif&lia,  P.  Aibiscifolia,  P.  foe'tido,  and  P.  ciliata; 
four  species  which  have,  indeed,  a  near  affinity  for  each  other : 
but  the  present  may  be  at  all  times  distinguished  by  its  truly 
cordate  leaves  (which  are  5-lobed,  except  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem),  and  strongly  serrated.  {Bol.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

t-Bot.  mtt-  3eae. 

•(uniBunifltli  BoBi.    Tucunan,  or  largt-ilipiilM    L  O   oi  10    II    W.O     Chili    I83G.    C    fl 

Leaves  copious,  dark-green  above,  pale  and  glaucous  beneath, 
broadly  cordate,  deeply  ii-lobed ;  the  lobes  spreading,  oblong, 
sometimes  approaching  to  ovate  ov  lanceolate,  entire,  except  at 
the  base,  where  they  are  glanduloso-serrate.  Discovered  by 
Mr.  Tweedie  at  St.  Jago  and  Tucuman,  at  the  eastern  foot  of 
the  Cordillera  of  Chili,  inhabiting,  though  rarely,  the  woods. 
It  is  a  free  grower,  and  flowered  copiously  the  second  year  in 
the  stove  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  {Hot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

Lo^cse. 

E193.  LOiCSA 

•luerttk  Book.    itAJIomreil   J  m   d    SO    idt    B    TiKunan    KSS   S   lI    BoL  nug.  3GK. 

Leaves  petiolate,  opposite,  pinnate,  especially  the  lower  ones, 
with  from  5  to  several  pinnae;  upper  leaves  biptnnatifid,  and 
much  shorter  than  the  lower  ones.  This  singular  and  truly 
beautiful  species  of  Lodsa  was  discovered  in  Tucuman  by  Mr. 
Tweedie,  and  plants  were  raised,  fiom  seeds  sent  home  by  him, 
in  the  Glasgow  BoUnic  Garden,  in  1836,  which  survived  in  the 
hot-house  through  the  winter,  climbing  to  the  uppermost  light; 
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and  tbey  produced  their  bright  orange-red  blossoms  in  Majr, 
18S7-*  "In  its  native  country  it  is  an  annual:  with  us,  pro- 
bably from  having  been  sown  so  late  in  the  season,  it  is  certainly 
biennial.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  either  by  seeds 
or  cuttings*  this  fine  species  may  be  perpetuated.  {^Bot.  Mag-t 
Feb.) 
C&ctea. 

U71.  MAHUILLA'BIA 

■LehnUimf  Hoot.    Lelniun'i   «.  ^    oi    t    ...    Y    Hnlcs    ...    O    ni    BM.  Hf,  3S34 

"  A  very  distinct  and  remarkable  species,  bearing  dark  points 
in  the  axils  of  the  mammillte,  which,  In  hot  weather,  exude  a 
dark-coloured  viscid  matter,  which  has  not  been  observed  in 
any  other  species.  Raised  by  Mr.  Mackie  of  the  Norwich 
Nursery."  {Boi.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

»».  ECHINOCA'CTUS  [FIMS    O   ld    BM.iUf.MC7. 

•totUtimifftirf.  Xiwl.[jy^X>wi>.CWe(.,  HTl.l     tubB.Awiinil    .*  ^     (if...    Wbolco 

Raised  by  Mr.  Mackie  of  the  Norwich  Nursery.  It  is  allied 
to  E.  Eyri^si'i,  but  "  differs  remarkably  in  the  fewer  and  much 
deeper  angles  to  the  stem,  in  the  very  much  longer,  stronger, 
and  blacker  spines,  collected  into  fewer  fascicles."  {Bot.  Mag., 
Jan.) 

CompdsiUe. 

■HOKSA  rn.L  t.>. 

'niitn  Limtt.    ■iww.wbite./nfvnit    Q     or     I)     mr.au     W.V     N.S.W.     ...    S    Lp    BoL  rcg, 

A  half-hardy  annual,  about  18  in.  high,  from  Swan  River,  by 
Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  and,  like  tlie  other  species  of  the  genus, 
remarkable  for  the  brightness  of  its  flowers.  These  will  retain 
their  shape  and  colour  for  years  if  carefully  prepared,  and  thus 
form  a  charming  addition  to  the  everlasting  flowers  already 
known.  Plants  intended  to  flower  in  May  and  June  should  be 
sown  in  the  preceding  autumn)  kept  through  the  winter  in  the 
green-house,  and  shifted  into  larger  pots,  or  turned  into  the  open 
bortler,  about  the  end  of  May.  To  flower  in  autumn,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  February  or  March,  and  planted  out  in  May 
or  June,  They  flower  best  in  the  green-house,  but  ripen  their 
seeds  more  freely  in  the  open  border.  {Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

MMi  SPHENO'OVNE 
taaeoa  •■p>cl6u  Hamt^   ihowj    O     <*  1   ?*"    Y    S,  Ann-.    1936    S   co    Miund  bgt  gud.  ms. 

"  This  is  one  among  the  interesting  new  annuals  lately  intro- 
duced to  our  gordens  from  that  great  continent  of  vegetable 
magnificence,  America.  It  is  not  alone  interesting  when  in 
flower,  but  also  when  bearing  its  seeds.  These  are  furnished 
with  a  cup-like  membranaceous  appendage,  called  the  pappus,  as 
ornamental  as  the  flower  itself,  and  even  more  attractive  to  those 
who  happen  to  be  unacquainted  with  seeds  of  this  description. 
If  gathered  before  they  become  too  ripe,  they  may  be  kept  to 

*  In  the  same  season,  a  plant  in  tbe  ooen  border  at  the  Olasgoiv  Garden 
dowered  freely,  and  retainea  its  flowers  till  killed  by  the  frost. 
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mix  with  such  dry  flowers  as  the  Xeranthemam,  Gnaph ilium, 
and  ^lichr^suin.      Seedling  plants  of  Sphen6gyne  should  be 
raised  in  a  hot-bed,  so  that  they  may  be  transplanted  into  the 
borders  early  in  May."  [MauniTs  Bot.  Gard.,  Jan.) 
Gesiieracew. 

iai9B.*DRyKO-NIA  VBrMu.    DmTHONiji.    (Fnm  dnmenyg,  xmUndi  ([Mlei  Inlubttj  fond.)    ati- 

b\a*ar  Miniiul    two.iMlo.ired     1    Iffl    or  B     ...     P.Y      W.  IndlM     1806    C    l.p    Jm.  ic  &  »& 
SfnoH^mi !  BeMlla  KlniUU  Jicq. ;  Hort.  Bril .  No.  1604S. 

AsclepiMete. 

ISm-  TWEE'DM  [miii,  363a 

«DBM  •Ttnlcolor  Hcok    dungcatilf^ouerctf   J  lAI     pr   3    ...    B     Bunoa  Arret     lUT    C   kT  Bot. 

Leaves  opposite,  on  short  petioles,  oblong,  between  cor- 
date and  hastate  at  the  base.  A  most  highly  interesting 
asclepladeous  plant,  raised  by  Mr.  Niven  of  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  sent  home  by  Mr.  Tweedie.  Its 
large  flowers,  of  a  singularly  changeable  blue  colour,  remind 
one  rather  of  a  boragineous  than  of  an  asclepiadeous  plant. 
In  genus,  it  borders  upon  Oxyp^talum  and  Tweedi'a;  but  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  thinks  it  may  safely  be  referred  to  the  latter, 
{Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

BCHUB^RTU 

•(ruTtoUu  Llnil.    Urong-HiKlUni   J  A     pr    ...    .-    Cth.    Bnuil    „.    S   i.p. 

Sent  to  Mr.  Henderson  of  the  Pine-Apple  Nursery,  by  Lady 
AVilton,  in  whose  garden  it  was  raised  from  Brazilian  seed.  It 
is  a  pretty  stove  twiner,  with  hniry  stems,  deep  green  downy 
leaves,  and  large  cream-coloured  flowers,  with  a  strong  but  not 
disagreeable  odour.  It  differs  from  Schubertja  grandif16ra  in 
the  leaves  being  very  obtuse,  and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  quite 
beardless  inside.  {Bot.  Reg,  n.  s.,  p.  2.) 

Gen((iLne£e. 

483,  I-ISIA'NTHUS 

WIM 'lIiuKllidHU  Hwk.    DuttoTBodrotil'i  O    or 3  Jl.iu   P   H«ico    18iU   Lip    But.  Dug.  t.sesS. 
J^rumtyiM  :  I.  jlluelRllul  WkU.  FL  Ark.,  p,  197,  (not  Jbcf.] 

Leaves  glabrous  and  glaucous,  opposite  and  connate,  ovate 
or  ovato-oblong,  3 — S-nerved,  very  acute,  gradually  becoming 
smaller  upwai-ds,  and  more  acuminated,  till  they  pass  into  the 
subulate  bracteas  as  the  base  of  the  peduncle.  Flowers  large, 
handsome,  borne  in  a  terminal  panicle ;  corolla  as  large  as  a  tulip. 
Specimens  and  seeds  were  sent  from  Texns,  in  1835,  by  Mr.  ' 
Drummond,  accompanied  by  the  remark  tluit  they  were  not  to 
be  excelled  in  beauty  by  any  one.  "  It  was  shortly  before  the 
period  of  the  arrival  of  these  seeds  and  specimens,"  observed 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  '<  that  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  with 
his  wonted  liberality,  contributed  a  sum  of  money,  which,  had 
the  receiver  continued  in  health,  would  have  materially  assisted 
in  forwarding  his  views  in  Florida,  but  which  was  no  less  avail- 
able in  a  period  of  pain  and  sickness  immediately  preceding  his 
lamented  death  in  Cuba;  and  I  am  sure  that,  in  dedicating  this 
splendid  plant  to  so  distinguished  a  patron  of  science,  I  shall 
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have  tlie  approbation  of  every  botanist  and  of  every  lover  of 
horticulture.  I  think  there  cau  be  no  doubt  but,  under  proper 
management,  by  forcing  in  the  early  spring,  and  planting  out  in 
the  open  border,  this  plant  will  there  perfect  its  flowers  as 
readily  as  the  Plilux  DrummuiidiV."  It  appears  to  be  an  in- 
valuable addition  to  the  flower-garden."  [Bot,  Mag.,  Jan.) 
Scrophularidcea, 
raa.  mftui-vs  rBnuniit,  si. 

•ra»»-cudlnilii  Haular    Tatj.KMi\tt,  or  Hmbon'i  ttbrU   O  pr  S  lit    R    hibrid    iaS7    B  » 

"  This  showy  plant  may  be  considered  as  a  decided  improve- 
ment upon  the  Mmulus  riseus.  It  was  obtained  from  seeds 
of  a  plant  of  that  species,  which  had  been  fertilised  by  pollen 
from  Jlfimulus  cardinalis.  Many  specimens  were  raised  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  which  all  resembled 
each  other,  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  during  the  summer  of 
1837.  (T/ie  Botanist,  Jan.)  [When  Mr.  Turner  sent  us  a 
plant  of  this  hybrid,  he  expressed  a  wi.sh  that  the  specific  name 
shonid  be  in  honour  of  his  employer,  Mr.  Hodson ;  but  the  name 
roseo-cardinalis,  a  distinctive  term,  composed  of  the  two  parent 
species,  being  founded  on  a  general  principle  laid  down  some 
years  ago  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Traiisaclions,  when  Pas- 
siflora  csruleo-racemosa  came  into  notice,  is  in  every  respect 
preferable,  and  we  therefore  adopt  it.] 

Werbenace<E. 

ITW.  PERH£>HA 
i8«Il«  •ipclu  H»».    mt-lnKd    £  lOJ    d    E   )a.<    B   Frauu    VSX    C    p.1    Bot.  mig.  L  Mtg. 

"  This  is  another  South  American  verbena  of  the  Melindret 
group,  for  the  discovery  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Tweedie,  who  sent  the  seeds  to  O.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.,  of  Everton, 
near  Liverpool,  by  whom  they  were  raised  in  ]  836."  It  is  ex- 
tremely handsome.  The  blossoms  are  of  a  deep  red  rose-colour, 
with  a  yellow  eye,  and  become  paler  in  age.  It  will  rank  next 
to  V.  Tv/eedidna,  from  which  it  diflPers  in  the  broad  and  depressed 
(not  spiked)  corymbs;  in  the  broader  leaves,  which  are  more 
deeply  lobed,  and  cut  in  a  pinnatifld  manner.  This  will,  in  all 
probability,  prove  as  hardy  a  species  as  F.  trhameedrifolia.  {Bot. 
Mag.,  Jan.] 

Orchiddcete. 

aS3}.  HAXILLA-RIA  TBot  nu,  k  E7S9^ 

«««■  •attteo.ltti™  Moo*,    golden.fcrowii    ^  D3    pr    1    myjii     Oo.  Br    S  Amtiio  >  1836    t>    p.r.w 

It  is  nearly  allied  to  M-  racem&sa ;  but  the  pseudo-bulb  and 
leaf  are  very  different ;  the  flowers  larger,  of  a  fnll  golden  brown 
colour;  the  spur  shorter,  more  obtuse,  and  more  closely  applied 
to  the  germen ;  and  the  lip  is  narrower,  and  very  dinerent  in 
form.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Jan.) 

*5»,  ZTOOPETALUM  fnr.w.   P«t.  raw.  of  Bot  ir.  p,  171. 

CiSeaa  •mutUtreJ'iut.     muUlit  foMUtte./gveral    ^  [SI    «   1  ^1    8.0   .U  Amuka     lEte    D 

This  species  differs  from   Z,  rostriltum  and  Z.  Mnckikyi,  in 
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having  smaller  flowers ;  neverthelesi,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
most  beautiful  and  interesting ;  the  deep  rich  blue  colour  of  the 
lip,  and  the  bright  green  and  chocolate  of  the  sepals,  constitute 
it  one  of  the  most  delightful  objects  that  adorn  our  stoves :  it  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  length  of  time  the  flowers  continue  per- 
fect. {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Jan.) 
tsu.  EFiTtT/soKvu  rsssi. 

ttiKbniwi  Oaltm.    nrtjJUUIe*    ^  IS)     oi    I    Jo    aW    H»tcD    U37    D    p.T.w   Botiuf, 

Another  of  the  many  interesting  discoveries  of  Mr.  Skinner, 
which  has  enriched  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bateman  at  Knypersley 
Hall.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and  of  easy  culture.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  Jan.)  Next  to  E.  squalidum,  from  which  its  habit  alone 
would  at  once  distinguish  it.  [Bol.  Beg.,  n.  s.,  p,  ?■) 

ruOa^LallaM    tbflttti'i     f  |Z|    «    1    ...    01     Heiico     IK>7     D    |ir.v     UnkiDdOtw 

Originally  sent  from  Mexico,  by  Dr.  Deppe,  to  the  Royal 
Garden  of  Berlin,  about  the  year  1 828.  The  plant  described  by 
Dr.  Lindley  came  from  the  garden  of  K.  Harrison,  Esq.,  having 
been  sent  trom  Mexico,  by  Mr.  Bates,  to  Mr.  Tayleure  of  Park- 
field,  near  Liverpool.  [Bol.  Jieg.,  n.  s.,  p.  3.) 

Sepals  and  petals  greenish  on  the  outside,  but  brown  on  the 
inside,  and  marked  with  regular  streaks  of  a  darker  shade* 
which  produces  a  tessellated  appearance.  It  is  near  E.  pastoris. 
(Bot.  Beg.,  a.  s.,  p.  8.) 

MtSfhaiaa  BaltmtM  MSS.    reoUxuiiv    ^  [ZS    n    OuUDak    ...    T>   pLr.v. 

A  most  remarkable  species,  near  E.  cinnabiirinum.  (Boi.  Beg; 
n.s.,  p.8.) 

This  is  a  most  remarkable  species,  which  Mr.  Bateman  was 
doubtful  whether  to  refer  to  an  epidendrum,  an  encyclia,  or  a 
cattleya.  In  habit  it  approaches  £.  clav^tum.  [Bol.  Beg.,  n.  s., 
p.8.) 

Ut4dnU£W«i>MV3£    plpa-i    ^  [S]   jpl    >    ..    Bo   HtDduiu    I83S    D   ^^w. 

"  By  far  the  most  magnificent  species  of  the  genus.  Flowers 
of  the  size  and  colour  ot  Cattl&ya  Inbi^ta.  Scape  3  yards  long. 
The  hollow  cylindrical  stems  are  used  as  trumpets  by  the  native 
children  :  hence  the  name.  (Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.,  p.  8.) 

BoolhMHfli  UndL    South'!    j|I  [S]    cu    )    i    Q    Cuba    133S   D    p.r,v. 

This  curious  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Havannah,  whence  it  was 
brought  by  Captain  Sutton  of  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  and 
added  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  at  Carclew.  It  is  allied 
to  E.  variegStum  Bot.  Mag.  (Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.,  p.  7.) 

'Biaai-aaioa  Hoot,    auit-aowtnd    ^  [S]  el   1    n    G.B   Uaioo  ...   D    p.r.w  IM.Biig.3G37. 

Imported  by  Messrs.  Xioddiges,  some  years  ago,  from  Mexico. 
The  flowers  of  their  plant  were  considerably  larger  than  those 
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of  some  wild  specimens  gathered  on  the  Amazon  River  by 
Dr.  Poeppig.  It  continues  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  has  a  par- 
ticularly neat  and  pleasing  appearance.  Humboldt  found  it  in 
woods  near  St.  Jean  de  Bracamoros  and  the  Amazon  River;  and 
Mr.  Henchman,  in  Demerara.  {Bot.  Mag.,  Feb.) 

•ocbrlceun  IMiIl.    HfaK-aHauced    £  m    tu    |   Jl    7    Hcxica    ...    D    p.T.<> 

Dr.  Lindley  says:  "I  have  long  since  called  this  plant  En- 
e^clia  ochracea ;  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  the  genus  Enc^clia 
must  be  reduced  to  Epid^ndrum."  A  figure,  Stc,  will  hereafter 
appear.  {Bot.  Beg.,  Feb.) 

•SdHHsMigbV  Undl    SehmntHiick'i    g\22    A    i    ...    S    9.  Anudca    ...    D   p.r.w. 

A  noble  species  in  the  way  of  E.  elongatum,  with  bright 
scarlet  flowers.  {Bol.  Beg.,  Feb.) 

■ftiE«um  Uiua.    itained    jC  IS]    (u    I   Jl    O.B    HaTuimh    Ig35    D    |lt.t. 

A  curious  species,  imported  from  Havannafa,  and  which 
flowered  in  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  at  Carclew  in  July, 
1837.   (Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

•CIBRHOPtrrAlUM  UaOL    Thr  CiiiBOFiTiLUH.    (From  MrrlM,  uwDr,  uid  feMlM,  t  ptul ;  Ip  bIIii 
•TTiouSnij  LInS.    ThoMn-j    1^  El     "■    1    Jl    *B    SoeleiT  IMtt    ...    D   p.r,w    Botng.D.1 

One  of  the  most  extensively  diffused  of  the  epiphytal  Orchi- 
dhceie ;  having  been  found  in  the  Society  Islands,  Java,  the  Isles 
of  France  and  Madagascar,  and  Manilla.  Nothing  can  be  more 
singular  than  the  long  strap-shaped  5epnl.>;  which  grow  from  one 
side  of  the  flowers,  and  almost  bear  them  down  with  their  weight. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  Feb.) 

SST.  LISSOCHI'LUS 

•{Krrlflbnu  UmK    Run.flonnd    £  [S|    or  1    d    F.R    AlgaiBar    ■■■    O    Pi^"- 

A  rare  species,  which  flowered,  in  December,  1837,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Messrs.  Loddtges.  The  leaves  are  plaited  like  those 
of  a  Bleti'a,  and  the  sepals  are  a  dull  greenish  purple.  {Bot. 
Reg.,  Feb.) 

Mie.  BTANHO'PG.4  [Bot.  no.  n.  1.  t  i 

SSS3U  fludtlcfirnii  Lindl.    tOur-homed    ^  (SJ    pr    !   jn    V.  tfo^.  aiUi  B    SpuiUl  UAa    ...    D    ii.r.i 

An  exceedingly  pretty  species  of  Stanh5peiT,  allied  to  S.  ocu- 
Ula.  It  was  received  from  the  Spanish  Main  by  S.  Rucker, 
Esq.,  jun,,  of  Wandsworth,  who  states  that  the  pseudo-bulbs 
and  leaves  are  extremely  like  those  of  S.  grandifltira.  {Bot.  Beg., 
Jan.) 

Under  this  species,  a  long  extract  is  given  from  the  Serium 
Otckidaceum,  just  published,  describing  the  management  of  ter- 
restrial OrchidAceffi  at  Chatsworth,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Paxton. 
They  are  grown  in  pots,  tilled  and  heaped  up  with  flbrous  mo- 
derntely  sandy  peat,  broken  into  various  forms  and  sizes,  but 
none  less  than  a  walnut,  and  thoroughly  drained,  not  only  by 
fliling  the  pots  two  thirds  full  of  broken  pots,  but  by  carrying  up 
a  column  of  the  same  material  as  high  as  the  cone  of  peat,  which 
is  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  on  which  the  plant  is 
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filaced.  To  give  stability  to  the  cone  of  peat,  every  stratDm  of 
umps,  as  it  is  put  on,  is  pegged  down  with  wooden  pegs,  witli- 
out  which  fiminesa  no  plant  whatever  will  venture  to  protrude 
its  roots.  The  ffeneral  temperature  ranges  froin  60°  to  85°. 
Great  advantage  is  found  in  having  a  tan-bed  in  which  to  plunge 
the  plants,  which  causes  them  to  grow  with  the  greatest  vigour. 
Very  little  water  is  given  to  the  roots,  especially  in  winter ;  the 
great  desideratum  in  the  cultivation  of  Orchidaces  being  to  pre- 
serve the  roots,  which,  by  over- watering,  especially  in  winter,  are 
apt  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  Paxton  concludes  with  the  following  summary  of  rules, 
which,  OS  coming  from  so  successful  a  grower,  will  be  highly 
prized  by  the  gardener  who  has  this  intereiitiog  description  of 
plants  under  his  care. 

Air.  Terrestrial  Orchidtlcese  should  never  have  a  great  vo- 
lume of  external  air  admitted  at  once,  however  fine  the  weather 
may  lie.  To  prevent  the  house  becoming  too  hot,  a  thick  canvass 
shading  should  be  drawn  over  it  during  sunshine. 

Light.  The  best  aspect  for  an  orchidaceous  house  is  due 
south ;  and  the  house  should  be  made  to  admit  as  much  light  as 
possible.  In  summer,  a  thick  canvass  is  always  put  on  the  house, 
to  prevent  the  bright  sun  damaging  the  plants.  In  winter,  every 
ray  of  light  is  advantageous  to  the  plants. 

Heat.  During  the  growing  season,  Orchidaceie  require  a 
moderately  moist  heat,  varying  from  65°  to  85° ;  in  the  dormant 
season,  from  60°  to  75°  b  quite  sufficient ;  in  the  season  of  rest, 
the  house  should  he  kept  dry. 

Water.  With  this  element  more  damage  is  done  than  by  all 
the  others  put  together.  Orchidices  in  pots  should  be  sparingly 
watered  in  the  growing  season :  in  the  dormant  state,  little  or  no 
water  should  be  given.  The  secret  of  growing  these  plants  is, 
to  take  care  never  to  kill  the  old  roots :  when  too  much  water  is 
given,  while  the  plants  are  not  in  a  growing  state,  almost  all  the 
old  roots  invariably  perish. 

The  brief  account  here  given  refers  entirely  to  plants  potted 
in  a  peat  soil :  those  grown  in  moss,  and  on  bits  of  wood,  re- 
quire quite  a  different  treatment. 

UBdMrf  Znccu    Llndlej^    ^23    w  1    au    Br.R    Uetlco    ...    D    p,r,w 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  distinct  from  S.  oculuta,  diflering 
principally  In  the  colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  a  dull,  pale, 
brownish  red  on  the  sepals  and  (lelals,  while  the  spots  on  those 
parts  are  comparatively  inconspicuous.  The  bright  yellow,  so 
great  an  ornament  to  the  lip  of  the  original  S.  oculato,  is  want- 
ing, and  is  replaced  by  the  dull  vinous  (port  wine)  stain  of  the 
other  parts.    {Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.,  p.  3.) 

--' — -i\lBi\t LiHM.    DBlrqrDnenihln-i    £  ISI    ipl    t   aii    O.  •potlal  villi  R    Meilcn    tuoi 
• — — :  CeatuKtU  Corttdilu  (n  I^*tca  HimindH  TUcuut  Hn.  M«.<.  Nqt.  Hlip,   p.  sac ; 
HoDvultiS  Kunlh  S]rno(ia.,  1.  p.  SSt.  ]  KulUirln  l^ncn  Gt%  tl  Sp,  Orck.,  p.  lil. 

l:,j,i,..u.>G00^[i. 
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A  Doble  plant,  which  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  Britain  la 
the  epiphyte  house  at  Chatsworth,  in  August,  ISS? ;  *'  and  cer- 
tuiJv  there  never  was  a  more  beautiful  sight  than  when  it  ex- 
panded ita  large,  rich,  leopard-spotted  blossoms,  in  all  the 
perfection  of  their  singular  form  and  deep  sofl  colours.  The 
full-blown  flowers  measured  nearly  4J  in.  across,  and  emitted  a 
very  agreeable  odour,  resembling  a  combination  of  chimo- 
nanthus,  heliolrope,  and  the  perfume  called  Mar^chal."  Sr. 
Lindley  considers  that  this  was  the  &mous  lynx  flower  of  Her- 
nandez, alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bateman  (XIII.  p.  509.).  It  approaches 
nearly  to  S.  tigrina,  "  and  the  Mexican  plant,  the  rival  of  this 
in  beauty,  which  is  about  to  appear  in  Mr.  Batemau's  mag- 
nificent publication."  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  - 
fbliaee  or  manner  of  flowering,  except  that  the  furrow  which 
termmates  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf,  at  the  lower  end  does  not 
run  through  to  the  ^udo-bulb,  but  loses  itself  about  half-way 
down  the  petiole.  This  peculiarity,  which  was  pointed  out  to 
Dr.  LJndley  bv  Mr.  Paxton,  is  to  be  found  in  no  other  speciea 
hitherto  introduced.  "The  success  with  which  epiphytes  are 
there  cultivated  by  Mr.  Paxton  is  wonderful ;  and  the  climate  in 
which  this  is  effected,  instead  of  being  so  hot  and  damp,  that  the 
plants  can  only  be  seen  with  as  much  peril  as  if  one  had  to  visit 
them  in  an  Indian  jungle,  is  as  mild  and  delightful  as  that  of 
Madeira.  As  to  luxuriance  of  growth,  never  have  they  h^n 
seen  in  their  native  woods  in  such  perfect  beauty."  The  essence 
of  Mr.  Paxton's  mode  of  culture  we  had  previously  abridged 
from  the  Botanical  Register,  and  it  will  be  found  in  p.  14-4. 


Bendrjtbium  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  Asiatic  genera  of 
Orchidkceee ;  and  D.  nobile,  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  must  be  con* 
sidered  the  handsomest  of  all  Dendrt^bia.  Its  very  stems  are  so 
bright  and  transparent,  that  they  form  a  beautiful  object  j  and  the 
effect  of  the  bright  green  veins  of  the  leaf-sheaths  seen  through 
the  semitransparent  skin,  is  very  striking.  The  flowers  are  un- 
rivalled for  delicacy  of  texture  and  gracefulness  of  form ;  at  first 
nodding,  as  if  their  slender  stalks  were  unable  to  sustain  their 
weight;  and  then,  as  they  disentangle  their  ample  folds,  as* 
suming  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  rich  trumpet-shapefl  lip 
forming  an  apparently  solid  centre,  they  seem  purposely  to  raise 
themselves  to  the  distinct  view  of  the  beholder."  This  species  was 
introduced  from  China  by  Mr.'Reeves,  who  bought  the  plant 
in  the  market  at  Macao,  and  does  not  know  in  what  part  of 
China  it  is  found  wild.  It  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges  in 
1837;  but  in  what  year  it  was  introduced  is  not  memionea.  It 
is  most  nearly  allied  to  D.  moniliibrme.  {Bol.  Reg.,  t.  1314.) 
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L    FLV     UhdUIb    P1B37     D    p.r.w. 

A  pretty  [ip«cies  of  this  interesting  genus  of  epiphytes,  with 
the  habit  of  a  small  vsnda.  It  was  rec^ved  by  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges  from  Mwilla,  where  it  had  been  collected  by  Mr.  Cuiniog. 
(Bot.  Beg^  n.  s.,  p.  3.) 

•rSSOIIS'KlA  nawn  PnoMUt.  IFvMfV^  (n»Si.*iiiiLiaimira;tiiKnitmxamfi>mt^ilt 
. , 1-.1. „. — ,  uptown-  (faortlTlfUr  t!H7)uTBa«^dn£]J^u  lans  v* 

f.  mill  If   flCil    ta    i  t    it   litogfFBDea   lUI    D   ^r*. 

It  was  introduced  from  the  Isle  of  France  by  Messrs.  hoA- 

diges.  {Bot.  Reg.,  n.  s.,  p.  4.) 
iMidceee. 

USBl  TBYBANO-niS 

•pnlUknu £«id.    imllfrnui    £  i_|    a    1   (u    P    M.B.W,    _    8   r.l    Bat  Kg. D.i,  L S. 

For  this  beautiful  Swan  River  plant,  as  for  several  others, 
our  gardens  are  indebted  to  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sun- 
ning Hill.  Tlie  fringed  margin  of  the  petals  in  this  species,  as 
in  all  the  others  of  tne  genus,  form  a  remarkable  feature,  and 
one  which  will  cause  some  species  or  other  of  the  genus  to  be 
much  sought  after  in  collections.  T.  proHferus  is  rather  difficult 
to  keep ;  for,  in  winter,  the  least  frost  or  wet  destroys  the  roots. 
It  may  be  grown  either  in  pots  in  a  green-house,  or  in  the  bed  of 
a  pit,  from  which  the  frost  ought  to  be  completely  excluded. 
When  done  flowering,  and  the  seeds  are  ripe,  moisture  should 
be  withdrawn,  in  order  that  the  root  may  have  a  period  of  rest. 
{Bot  Beg.,  Feb.) 

Bnill    .»    D   pvT.w   BoL  Tt%,  D.  «.  t.  9. 

This  species  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  is  not  unlike  C.  labiata, 
although  inferior  to  it  in  beauty.  It  has  been  named  after  Mr. 
Pen-in,  Mr.  Harrison's  intelligent  gardener,  under  whose  care  so 
many  fine  South  American  epiphytes  have  been  for  the  first  time 
brought  into  flower  in  this  country.  "  Like  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  this  requires  to  be  grown  in  a  moist  stove,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  may  be  kept  from  60°  to  70°  of  Fahr.  in  winter, 
and  from  70°  to  90°,  or  even  100°,  with  sun  heat,  in  summer. 
It  is  propagated,  like  the  other  plants  of  this  order,  by  divisions 
of  the  rhizoma,  or  rootstock,  with  a  stem  adhering  to  them.  The 
soil  should  consist  of  good  peat,  broken  or  cut  mto  pieces,  1  in. 
or  ]J  in.  square.  The  pots  should  be  about  half-filled  with 
broken  bricks,  or  something  of  that  description,  to  carry  off 
superfluous  water;  and,  if  they  are  plunged  in  a  tan-bed,  this 
will  allow  the  heat  to  rise  more  freely  than  if  the  pots  were 
wholly  filled  with  soil.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  the  roots ;  and,  as  they  are  generally  pro- 
truded near  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil,  it  should  be  raised  several 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  pots,  in  a  pyramidal  form,  in  order 
that  they  may  have  full  room'to  push  out."  {Bot.  Reg.,  Jan.) 
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Caitlhfa., — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Orchi- 
diceie.  A  superb  Rpecimen  of  C.  crispa  flowered  in  the  Or- 
djfdese  house  at  Chatsworth  in  the  summer  of  1837)  and  is 
fifured  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botanj/  for  February,  18S8. 
From  the  unusual  number  of  flowers  produced,  Mr.  Paxton  ob- 
serves, "it  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  higli 
degree  of  per^tion  to  which  orchideous  plants  may,  and  will 
eventually,  be  brought,  when  their  habits,  and  the  treatment  they 
require  in  culti^tion,  become  understood  amtuig  tite  admirers  of 
this,  the  Riost  beautiliil,  and  by  far  the  moat  Interesting,  family 
of  plants  knoirn  in  the  v^;etable  world.  When  seen  with  threo 
or  four  flowers  on  a  stem,  the  usual  number  produced,  it  is  a 
splendid  object;  but  when,  as  in  this  instance,  with  seven,  it  is 
much  more  so,  The  fan-like  arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon 
the  stalk,  the  depth  of  richness  in  ^e  velvety  purple  of  the  lip* 
and  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the  undulated  petals  and  sepals  con- 
trasted with  the  deep  green  of  the  leaves,  produce  a  display  of 
beauty  rarely  seen  in  the  Orchideee  house.  It  is  a  native  of 
Hio  Janeiro,  whence  it  was  sent,  in  1826,  to  the  London  Hor- 
Ucultural  Society,  by  Sir  Harry  Chamberlayne,  Bert.  Since 
that  time,  many  plants  have  been  introduced ;  and  now,  although 
not  common,  it  may  be  found  in  most  of  the  leading  collections, 
and  will,  ere  long,  doubtlessly  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
zealous  cultivator  in  the  kingdom.  The  genus  Cattl^ya  is  les$ 
difficult  of  cultivation  than  moat  growers  imagine.  The  majority 
err  in  kee{Hng  the  plants  in  an  atmosphere  too  hot  and  humid : 
others,  equally  in  the  wrong,  give  too  much  water  to  the  root9 
in  winter,  when  the  plant  is,  or  ought  to  be,  dormant.  By  the 
practice  of  the  first,  the  plants  grow  delicate  and  weakly,  and 
are  unable  to  push  flowers ;  white  the  result  of  the  second  is* 
rotten,  or  greatly  injured,  roots^  so  tliat  the  plant  cannot  make  s 

food  growth  the  succeeding  season,  for  want  of  good  roots, 
fow,  as  the  cattleyas  thrive  best  in  a  degree  of  heat  below  that 
required  for  the  major  part  of  orchideous  plants,  and  as  they  are 
too  few  in  number  to  have  a  house  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  best  place  is  to  set  them  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  house  i5 
which  they  are  grown,  when  they  will  thrive  and  flower  much 
finer  than  before.  At  Chatswortb,  the  degree  of  heat  given  to 
cattleyas,  as  near  as  we  can  tell,  varies,  in  the  growing  season 
from  70"  to  75°,  and,  in  winter,  from  60"  to  65  .  Duriug  the 
growing  season,  the  roots  are  liberally  supplied  with  water,  aod 
tne  whole  plant  is,  say  once  a  week  in  fine  weather,  sprinkled 
over  in  the  evening  with  a  syringe  or  fine  rose.  In  the  winter, 
the  roots  are  kept  nearly  dry,  and  the  top  of  the  plant  is  not 
watered  at  all.  It  is  customary,  towards  S  or  4  o'clock  during 
summer,  to  throw  a  little  water  on  the  path  and  flue,  which 
renders  the  atmosphere  moderately  humid,  and  greatly  refreshes 
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and  strengthens  the  plant."     {Paxt.  Mag.  of  BoL,  to),  t.  p.  6.) 
We  are  happy  to  see  some  improvement  In  the  colouring  of  the 

Elates  of  Foxton's  Magazine,  but  it  is  still  not  what  it  ought  to 
e  in  this  respect 


REVIEWS. 

Aht.  I.  Sertum  Orchidaceum;  a  Wreath  of  the  matt  bemai/ut  Or* 
chidaceotu  Floneri.  Selected  by  Jobn  Liadley.  Ph.  D.,  F.R.S., 
Frofesior  of  Botany  in  UoiveTsitj  College,  LoDdoii,  and  in  the 
Royal  Iiutitution  of  Great  Britain,  &c.  Fart  L  Folio,  5  plates. 
London.     Frice  1/.  St. 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  growing  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
tri^ical  orchideous  plants,  and  the  impossibility  of  doing  justice 
to  many  of  those  noble  epiphytes  in  the  small  plates  of  the  cheap 
botanical  periodicals  of  the  day,  Messrs.  Ridgway  have  been 
induced  to  make  arrangements  with  Professor  Lindley  for  the 
publication  of  a  selection  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  tribe,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  their  interest  and  beauty,"  (Advert.)  The 
figures  will  be  partly  of  species  which  may  flower  from  time  to 
time  in  the  hot-houses  of  this  country,  and  partly  of  some  of  those 
magnificent  plants  of  this  order,  which  are  at  present  unknown 
in  Europe  in  a  living  state.  "  It  is  expected  that  by  this  means 
cultivators  will  have  the  advantage  of  knowing  in  what  countries 
to  seek  for  such  kinds  as  it  is  most  desirable  to  procure,  and  will 
also  know  when  the  specimens  they  already  possess  have  arrived 
at  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible."  (Itnd.) 
This  work,  therefore,  though  it  may  be  considered  as  ranking 
with  the  Orchidacea  of  Mr.  Bateman,  is  evidently  not  intended  to 
be  so  mdch  a  work  of  luxury  as  that  work ;  and,  therefore,  in 
estimating  its  comparative  merits,  it  may  be  looked  on  as  a  collec- 
tion of  botanical  figures,  but  on  a  larger  scale,  and  more  highly 
finished,  than  is  generally  the  case  in  such  works.  The  Ser- 
tum  "  will  be  completed  in  twenty  folio  numbers,  each  containing 
five  plates,  highly  finished  from  drawings  expressly  made  for  the 
purpose  by  Miss  Drake.  They  will  appear  every  three  months, 
price  S5s.  each ;  and  ten  numbers  will  form  a  volume." 

The  figures  in  the  part  before  us  are  beautifully  coloured,  par- 
ticularly Dendrfibium  n6bile;  though  in  some  of  them  there  is 
a  coarseness  of  oudine  and  of  shading,  which  we  hardly  expected 
from  the  lithography  of  M.  Gauci.  In  our  opinion,  the  finish  of 
most  of  the  plates  in  the  Floral  Cabinet  is  superior,  in  point  of 
delicacy,  either  to  those  of  the  Sertum  Orchidaceum,  or  the  Orchi- 
dacea  (^  Mfxico  and  Guatemala.  Dr.  Lindley's  figures  are, 
however,  to  be  considered  only  as  botanical  portraits,  not  as 
works  of  art.     We  are  ({uite  awnre  that  botanists  very  properly 
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place  a  much  higher  value  on  botanical  accuracy,  than  on  beauty 
of  execution ;  but  we  think  that,  in  such  works  as  Mr.  Bate- 
man's  and  Dr.  Lindley's  both  ought  to  be  united  in  a  high 
degree. 

To  enable  the  reader  who  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Sertum  and  the  Moral  Cabinet  to  judge  for  himself,  we  r^ 
quest  him  to  compare  Stanhdpea  devoni^nsis,  Sertum,  pi.  1.,  with 
My&nthus  barb^tus.  Floral  Cabinet,  Ho.  37 . ;  Burlington  in  ve- 
nfista,  Sertum,  pi.  2.,  with  Cattlfeya  labi^u,  Floral  Cabinet,  No.  26. 
The  remainder  of  the  plates  of  orchideous  plants  in  the  Floral 
Cabinet  will  very  well  bear  comparison  with  the  other  plates  in 
the  Sertum  and  the  Orckidacea. 

We  call  attention  to  this  circumstance,  as  remarkable,  ad  as 
deserving  the  attention  of  Dr.  Lindley  and  Mr.  Bateman.  It  ia 
evident  that,  if,  in  a  cheap  publication  like  the  Floral  Cabinet, 
such  superiority  of  execution  can  be  produced,  it  only  requires 
some  improvement  in  the  system  of  management  to  introduce  at 
least  an  equal  style  of  art  in  metropolitan  publications  of  a  more 
ambitious  character.  We  feel  confident  that  all  the  parties  inte- 
rested will  thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  the  subjecL 
There  cun  be  no  flowers  more  worthy  of  being  represented  in  the 
highest  style  of  art  than  those  of  the  Orchid^ces. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that,  though  the  Orckidaceee  and  the 
Sertum  are  not  absolute  perfection  in  regard  to  the  execution  of ." 
the  plates,  yet  they  are  in  every  other  respect  so  excellent,  and 
in  point,  of  magnificence  so  far  before  all  other  works  on  the 
Orchid&cece,  that  they  cannot  titil  to  command  the  admiration  of 
all  botanists  and  patrons  of  botany ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  our 
minds,  that,  in  this  country,  and  at  the  present  time,  the  demand 
for  them  will  be  such  as  to  pay  their  respective  authors  for  their 
liberality  and  public  spirit  in  undertaking  such  works.  It  is  true 
the  great  demand  of  the  public  is  for  low-priced  works,  but  there 
is  also  a  demand  for  what  is  truly  excellent,  without  regard  to 
price.  The  Sertum  Orchidaceum  ia  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  the  following  words :  **  To  the  munificent  patron 
of  art,  the  princely  friend  of  science,  especially  of  botany ;  at 
whose  command  the  noble  palace  and  gardens  of  Chatswortb 
have  been  created,  rather  than  restored,  in  the  heart  of  the  wild 
failla  of  Derbyshire,  this  history  of  some  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
bis  favourite  flowers  is  gratefully  dedicated  by  His  Grace's  most 
faithful  and   most  devoted  servant,  —  The  Author." 

The  species  described  in  Part  i.  are:  Stanhdpen  devoniensis, 
pi.  i. ;  Burlingtonid  venusta,  pi.  ii. ;  Dendrobium  ii6bile,  pi.  iii. ; 
Cymbidium  gigant^um,  pi.  iv. ;  Cnttt^ya  bicolor,  pi.  v.  f.  i. ; 
Sophronitis  grandifl&rn,  pi.  v.  f.  3.  The  first  and  the  third 
of  these  are  introduced  ;  and  such  particulars  of  them  as  are 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  enter  them  in  their  proper  places  in 
L  3 
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the  f^irtus  BritannicuS)  will  be  found  niwler  Floricukural  No- 
tices. "IRie  reDiaining  species  are  figured  from  drawings  lent  to 
Dr.  Lindiey  by  Baron  Delessert  and  the  East  India  Company. 
Tbey  are  as  follows :  — 

Bttrlitigtlm\A  ven^a  Lindl.,  pi.  ii.,  noticed  in  Bot.  R^,,  in  the 
text  to  1. 1 927.)  is  at  present  only  known  from  a  drawing  mode  in 
Brazil  by  M.  J.  T.  Decourtilz,  and  forming  part  of  a  manuscript 
description,  with  figures,  now  the  property  of  M.  le  Baron 
Benjamin  Delessert.  "  Aa  I  have,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  the 
permission  of  their  liberal  proprietor  to  publish  such  as  are  most 
remarkable  in  this  collection,  I  shall  have  frequent  occasioD  to 
avail  myself  of  its  materials  in  illustration  of  the  present  work." 
rniere  is  no  description  of  B.  ven(ista  among  Descourtila's  MSS. ; 
but,  as  the  species  comes  very  near  Burlingtf>nta  fr&grans  LindL^ 
described  and  figured  by  Descourtilz,  the  description  of  that 
species  is  given,  as  the  best  attempt  that  can  be  nude  at  present 
to  get  some  idea  of  B.  veousta.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  habits, 
or  parts  of  Brazil  where  B.  venusta  is  found.  B.  fraArans  is 
remarkable  for  the  fragrance  which  its  flowers  exhale  of  jonquil 
or  of  some  water  lily.  "  It  grows  among  the  topmost  branches 
of  the  cedrela,  in  the  districts  of  Morro-Queinado  and  Macab6, 
and  near  the  city  of  Bom  Jesus  de  Baoanal,  blotsoming  io 
October." 

Q/mbidiim  giganthm  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  7S5S.,  Lindl.  Geo.  et  Sp. 
Orch.,  p.  169.,  and  Lindl.  Sertiim,  pi.  iv.  "The  most  striking  of 
all  the  plants  belonging  to  the  true  genus  CymbMium  ;  a  native 
of  Nepal,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallichin  1881.  Dr. 
Lindley's  figure  is  prepared  after  a  drawing  made  at  the  time  of 
its  discovery,  and  liberally  placed  at  his  disposal,  for  publication, 
by  the  East  India  Company.  The  leaves  are  upwards  of  3  ft. 
long.  Tlie  flowers  are  large,  ratber  closed,  and  of  a  dull  purple 
colour. 

CattUgB.  bicelor  Lindl.  Sert.  Orch.,  t.  v.  f.  I.,  BoL  Reg.  in 
letterpress  to  1. 1919-  A  very  distinct  Brazilian  species,  only 
known  from  the  drawing  of  M.  Descourtilz,  who  speaks  of  it  as 
follows: — "  This  beautiful  plant  grows  at  a  great  elevation  on 
the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  largest  trees,  where  it  sometimes 
forms  an  enormous  tuA.  I  have  only  found  it  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bom  Je&us  de  Bananol.  Its  flower  endures  for  a  great 
while,  opens  in  the  month  of  April,  and  exhales  the  sweet  smell 
of  the  garden  pink." 

Sophromtis  grandijhra  Lindl.  Sert.  Orch.,  t.  v.  f.  2. ;  syn.  Catt- 
leya  coccineafitrf.  Heg.,K.\9\9.,  in  letterpress  j  E'pidend  re  pon- 
ceau Descourtilz's  Dtavsings,  pi.  x.  p.  27.  A  most  brilliant  little 
epiphyte,  found  in  Brazil  by  M.  Descourtilz,  upon  the  high  moon- 
tains  that  separate  the  district  of  Banaiial  from  that  of  Ilha 
Grande.     It  grows  there  ui  abundance  upon  fitlling  and  decaying 
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trees :  its  scentless  flowers  appear  in  Jnoe."  Roots  Iod^  flex- 
uose*  dead  white.  Leaf  sectary,  tbidi,  longue-sliaped.  Flower 
with  all  its  parts  of  a  bright  vermilion  red  or  omage. 


Art.  n.  On  the  Nature  and  Properlu  of  Soih;  their  Connexion 
with  the  gedopcal  Formation  on  viJtich  they  rett  s  the  best  Meant  of 
permanently  tncreaiing  their  ProHuctroenett ;  and  on  the  Rent  and 
ProJiU  tf  Agricultftre.     By  John  Morton.     Small  8to,  pp.  235. 

The  subject  of  soils  has  never  yet  been  treated  chemically  or 
^ologically,  ia  such  a  way  as  to  be  of  much  real  use  lo  the  cul- 
tivator. After  all  that  baa  been  written  on  the  snbgect,  what 
scientific  gardeqer  or  farmer  (Mr.  Oorrie,  for  example,  who 
unites  bom  characters),  if  he  were  sent  over  an  estate,  to  select 
the  soil  and  situation  most  suitable  for  a  kitchen-garden,  or  aa 
orcliEU'd,  or  that  which  would  produce  the  greatest  return  in  com 
of  any  kind,  would  not  form  his  judgment  on  the  kind  and  con- 
dition of  the  plants  growing  on  it,  rather  than  on  dicing  up 
samples  of  the  soil  for  inspection  or  experiment.  Taking  a 
broad  general  view  of  the  subject,  soils  ore  the  earths  or  rusts  of 
rocks  mixed  with  organic  matter  j  and,  as  there  are  a  great  many 
different  kinds  oX  rocks  in  every  country,  there  must,  necessarily, 
be  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  soils :  for  example,  some  in 
which  the  earth  b  almost  oitirely  composed  of  wnat  may  be 
called  the  simple  rocks,  such  as  limestone,  sandstone,  or  ^te- 
stone;  otliers,  in  which  the  earths  are  composed  almost  entirely 
of  compound  rocks,  such  as  granite,  schist,  &c.  Now,  in  ex- 
amining the  surface  of  a  country  in  which  these  and  other  rocks 
abound,  we  shall  find  the  same  grasses,  trees,  and  other  plants, 
growing  on  all  of  them.  We  shall  find  elms,  oaks,  grass,  docks, 
and  thistles,  and  hundreds  of  other  plants,  equally  vigorous  in 
soils  formed  of  the  debris  of  granite,  limest^me,  sandstone,  basalt. 
Sec.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  vigour  of  the  plant  does  not 
depend  on  (he  kind  of  earth  of  which  the  soil  is  composed. 
But  soils,  relatively  to  plants,  are  liable  to  be  afiected  in  vai-ious 
other  ways:  by  the  state  of  mechanical  division  of  the  earths 
compoung  them ;  by  the  quanUty  of  organic  matter  they  con- 
toio;  by  tneir  fitness  for  holding  water  in  suspension,  or  allowing 
it  to  escape  I  by  their  inclination  to  the  sun;  and  by  other  simi- 
lar circumstances.  All  these  circamstonces  may  be  readily 
judged  of  by  an  experienced  cultivator,  from  the  plants  growing 
on  the  soil ;  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  the  state  of  mecha- 
nical division,  the  quantity  of  organic  matter,  and  the  condition 
relatively  to  water  and  to  beat^  are  the  only  important  points  for 
a  cultivator  to  consi<ier  relatively  to  soils ;  and,  again,  we  say  that 
all  these  toay  be  more  readily  judged  of  by  the  plants  growing  oe 

L    * 
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the  snrfiwe,  than  bv  Bay  other  means  wfaatever.  While  we  state 
this,  we  readily  admit  that  the  geolo^cal  and  chemical  study  of 
soils  is  of  verv  great  importance  with  reference  to  their  improve- 
ment ;  and  tnat,  without  a  considerable  degree  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge,  no  man  need  attempt  to  improve  an  unprodncdve 
soil,  so  as  to  render  it  permanently  productive.  The  antbor  of 
the  little  work  before  us  has  adopted  the  following  mode  of  treat- 
ing his  subjecL     He  commences  by  observing  that 

"  The  niriace  of  tlie  eanb  partakes  of  the  nature  and  colour  of  the  suhsoii 
or  rock  od  which  it  restg. 

"  The  principal  mineral  hi  f  he  soil  of  any  district  is  that  of  the  geological 
fbrmation  under  it  j  hence,  we  Bnd  argilliKeoui  aoil  retting  on  the  varions  clay 
fbnnation*—  calcaieoui  soil  over  the  chalk  —  and  oolitic  rocka,  and  aiUcioiia 
■oils,  over  the  Tsrious  sandstooea.  On  the  chalk,  the  soil  is  white}  on  the 
red  aandgtone,  it  is  red  j  and  on  the  Eonds  and  clajs,  the  surface  has  nearljr 
the  lame  thsde  of  colour  bb  the  subsoil. 

*  The  lime,  potash,  and  iron,  existing  in  rarioui  proportions  in  the  roci, 
are  acted  on  bv  the  atmoaphere,  and  the  rock  is  decomposed ;  some  of  it  into 
fine  impalpable  matter,  tome  into  sand,  and  tome  into   coarse  gnvd  or 

"  The  niHiu:e  is  composed  of  the  Bflme  materials  as  the  nibsoil,  with  the 
addition  of  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  everji  ttate  of  decay,  intimatdjr 
mixed  with  it ;  and  we  perceive  a  change  in  the  externa]  appearance  of  the 
nirikce,  whenever  there  i>  a  change  in  the  subsoil  below. 

"  The  similarity  of  the  materLals  which  compoEe  each  of  the  geological 
(brmation*  with  those  which  compose  the  sml  resting  on  it,  will  be  eaeil;  dis- 
cerned ;  and  their  seeming  difference  may  be  owing  to  the  vegetable  and  co- 
louring matter  in  the  soil.  Iron,  on  being  exposed  to  the  umoepbere,  becomea 
oxidised,  fonning  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  gives  a  redder  colour  to  the  soil  than 
that  wbidiiB  exhibited  by  the  subsoil. 

"  The  connexion  which  subsisu  between  the  soil  and  the  nityacent  rock  or 
flubeoil  ia,  in  our  opinion,  of  great  importance,  as  a  knowledge  of  it  would 
form  thebest  founikttion  for  a  claasification  of  soils  ;  and  would  always  convey 
some  idea  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  materials  of  which  the  soil  is  com- 
posed." 

He  next  gives  an  outline  of  the  main  body  of  each  of  the 
geological  formations  in  England,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
surface.  These  formations  consist  of  earths  of  transportation ; 
alluvial  soil ;  diluvium ;  peat  moss,  or  bog ;  Londoo  clay ;  plat- 
tic  clay  j  chalk  formation  ;  green  sand  formation ;  gault ;  oak 
tree,  or  Weald  clay ;  iron  sand,  or  Hastings  sand ;  coral  rag, 
calcareous  grJt,  Aylesbury  and  Portland  stone ;  the  Ox&r^ 
clunch,  or  fen  clay ;  oolite  formation ;  inferior  oolite,  and  calcare- 
ous ferruginous  sand;  blueiias;  new  red  sandstone,  or  red  sand ; 
magnesian  limestone;  coal  formation ;  millstone  gritj  carbooi- 
ierous,  or  mountain,  limestone ;  old  red  sandstone ,-  greywacke 
and  clay-slate ;  granitic  formation ;  basaltic  rocks.  The  descrip* 
uons  of  these  formations,  and  the  notices  respecting  their  agrictU- 
tural  character,  occupy  upwards  of  one  hundred  pages. 

The  classification  of  soils  is  next  treated  of;  and  this  is  done 
more  in  what  may  be  called  a  practical  manner,  with  relerence  to 
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agriculture,  than  scientifically,  with  regard  to  the  geological  or 
chemical  constituent*  of  soils.  All  the  soils  of  England  may  be 
classed  under  aluminous,  calcareous,  and  silicious  soils.  Thus ;  — 
Aluminoufi  soils  include  the  London  clay,  the  plastic  clay,  the 
Weald  clay,  and  the  clay  of  the  coal  formation  :  there  is  little 
or  no  calcareous  matter  in  the  soils  resting  on  these  formations. 
The  blue  lias,  the  gault :  there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  cal- 
careous matter  in  me  soil  of  these,  but  less  silicious  matter  than 
in  others. 

Calcareous  soils  include,  the  lower  cbalk  marl,  some  of  the 
gault,  the  clay  of  the  oolite :  the  soils  resting  on  these  formations 
are  formed  of  impalpable  matter.  The  diluvium  on  the  Oxford 
clay,  the  diluvium  on  the  blue  lias :  these  are  calcareous  gravelly 
soils.  The  upper  chalk,  some  of  the  lower  chalk,  the  shelly 
oolite,  the  great  oolite :  the  soils  on  these  formations  are  com- 
posed of  figments  of  calcareous  rock,  with  little  or  no  silicious 
matter  in  their  composition.  The  coral  rag,  the  lower  oolite^ 
the  magnesian  lime,  the  carboniferous  lirae :  the  soils  on  these 
formations  are  composed  of  fragments,  and  hare  a  considerable 
portion  of  silicious  matter  in  their  composition. 

Silicious  soils  include  the  sand  of  the  plastic  clay,  the  Iron 
sand,  the  sand  of  the  coal  formation,  the  millstone  grit,  the  eld 
red  sand,  the  granite  formation  :  the  soils  on  these  formations 
are  composed  of  very  friable,  loose,  dry  sand,  with  very  little 
aluminous,  and  no  calcareous,  matter  in  their  compaiition.  The 
diluvium  on  the  plastic  clay,  the  diluvium  on  the  gault,  the  di- 
luvium on  the  new  red  sand,  the  diluvium  on  the  coal  formation ; 
these  form  gravelly  strong  soils,  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
clay  in  their  composition.  The  greywacke  and  clBy-slate,  some 
of  the  basalt :  these  soils  are  composed  of  fragments.  The  al- 
luvial, the  green  sand,  the  new  red  sand,  the  old  red  sand,  or  red 
marl  of  Hereford,  some  of  the  basalt :  all  these  soils  have  cal- 
careous matter  with  silex  and  clay  in  their  composition,  and  are 
of  the  first  quality. 

The  author  next  g'^es  some  paragraphs  on  the  principles  of 
vegetable  life ;  the  effects  produced  by  the  sun  and  air  on  vege- 
tation ;  water ;  air ;  analysis  of  vegetables ;  nature  and  proper- 
ties of  the  minerals  which  compose  diSerent  soils ;  silex,  alumma ; 
lime ;  loam ;  the  properties  and  use  of  soil  and  subsoil ;  with 
other  subjects ,-  and  he  concludes  with  remarks  on  lallowing, 
and  various  agricultural  processes. 

On  the  whole,  he  has  produced  a  work  which  may  be  perused 
with  advantage  by  the  young  cultivator,  whether  a  gardener  or  a 
farmer.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  sny  of  it,  that  it  is  the 
most  practically  useful  treatise  on  soils  which  has  Been  published 
since  the  time  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
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15i  Jraott  OH  Warming  and  VentUaiing, 

Art.  IIL  On  Liquid  Manures,  By  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,  Esq., 
Buriiter  at  haw,  Correiponding  Member  of  the  Marjlaad  Hor- 
ticnluiral  Society.    Paraph,  8to,  89  pagea. 

What  tfae  Enfflisfa  cultirator  requires  chiefly  to  have  impressed 
on  bis  min<],  with  reference  to  Uquid  maiiure*  is,  the  absolute 
necessity  offaifxr^ing  iU  v^ere  it  is  to  be  made  the  most  ^  This 
Mr.  Johnson  has  stated  in  a  quotalioDi  in  his  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  pages ;  and  we  wish  he  had  stopped  there^  and  endeavoured 
to  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  tlie  necessity  and  advan- 
taoes  of  fermentation.  This  he  had  an  admirable  opportunity 
oTdoing,  from  an  article  published  in  the  Quarterly/  Journal  of 
AgricuUure  (vol.  vii.  p.  445.  to  472.],  about  nine  months  before 
the  date  of  bis  pamphlet. 


Akt.  IV.  On  Warming  and  Ventilating  f  nith  Directions  formai- 
ing  and  unitg  the  Thermometer  Stove,  or  tetf-regulatiitg  Fire,  and 
other  Appantut.  By  Neil  Araott,  M.D.,  P.R.S.,  Ac,  Physidan 
ExtraoTdiDary  to  the  Queen,  Author  of  the  "  Elements  of  Physics," 
&C.    Svo,  pp.138. 

Wshave  more  than  once  in  preceding  volumes, strongly  recom* 
mended  Dr.  Arnott's  Elements  ^Physics  to  the  young  gardener; 
and,  though  the  work  now  before  us  belongs  rather  to  domestic 
economy  and  architecture,  than  to  horticulture,  yet  it  is  a  work 
that  every  man  who  lives  in  apartments  warmed  artificially  may 
benefit  by  perusing.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  stove  IQ- 
vented  by  Dr.  Arnott  does  not  prove  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings to  society,  in  the  way  of  heating,  that  it  has  ever  participated 
in  since  the  invention  of  chimneys.  In  our  two  preceding  Num- 
bers (p.  57>  and  95.),  we  have  spoken  highly  of  Mr.  Joyce's  stove, 
mentioning  it  as  one,  perhaps,  of  the  most  extraordinary  disco- 
veries which  had  been  made  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder; 
viz.,  the  combustion  of  fuel  without  the  production  of  deleterious 
gases.  'Iliere  is  nothing  inconsistent,  as  might  at  first  sight  be 
supposed,  in  our  equal  admiration  of  the  two  inventions ;  tor  the 
two  together  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  supplying  every  de- 
sideratum that  can  be  required  in  a  dwelling,  house  in  the  way 
of  warming.  For  heating  rooms  and  closets  that  have  no  chim- 
neys, for  heating  particular  parts  of  rooms,  or,  in  short,  for  carry- 
ing about  a  supply  of  heat  to  be  immediately  made  use  of  in  any 
part  of  the  bouse,  as  one  carries  about  a  supply  of  light  by  means 
ofalamporacandle,  recourse  will  be  hod  to  Joyce;  but  tor  keep- 
ing at  a  steady  temperature  rooms  that  have  chimneys,  at  little 
expense,  Arnott's  stove  is  decidedly  the  one  that  claims  the  pre- 
ference. Mr.  Joyce,  when  we  bad  last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him, 
was  of  opinion  that  his  stove  would  be  a  source  of  great  economy 
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td  cottagers ;  and,  undoubtedly,  this  would  have  been  the  case*, 
had  not  Dr,  Arnott's  invention  appeared  subsequently.  Dr.  Apr 
Bott's  stove,  we  think,  must  have  the  preference  for  the  poor 
man ;  because,  though,  to  act  in  the  best  manner,  it  re(}uires  a- 
fuel  not  bituminous,  or  apt  to  cake,  such  as  charcoal,  stone  coal, 
or  coke,  yet  it  will  act  tolerably  well  with  any  kind  of  wood, 
coal,  peat,  &c.  Whereas  Mr.  Joyce's  stove  will  not  act  at  all, 
without  fuel  prepared  according  to  his  patent. 

In  the  Architectural  Magazine  for  this  month,  we  have  gone 
more  into  detail  respecting  Dr.  Arnott's  stove,  illustrating  the 
subject  with  woodcuts ;  and  we  shall  therefore  defer  any  further 
notice  of  it  here  till  our  next  Number,  when  these  cuts  will  be 
disengaged,  and  at  the  service  of  the  Gardmer's  Magazine. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Boiany, 
Rural  Architecture,  J^c,  lalelif  publithed,  with  tome  Account  oflhote 
contidered  the  more  interesting. 

MoNOGRAPHiE  de  la  Famille  dea  Coniferet,  par  M.  Jacques,  Jar- 
dinier  en  Chef  du  Domaine  Royal  de  Neuilly,  Membre  de 
la  Soci^tc  d' Horticulture,  Sec    Extrait  des  "  Annates  de  Flore 
et  de  Pomone."     Pamph.  6to,  80  pages. 
A  catalogue  that  will  be  useful  to  the  cuhivators  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris.     The  same  genera  are  ^ven,  as  belonging  to 
the  Conifene,  as  in  the  Arboretum  Britanniatm,  except  that  7kx- 
^cese  is  Included,  and  Casuarlna  added,  as  a.  genus  related  to  the 
Conifers.     Among  the  species  of  pines  in  cultivation  in  the 
Paris  gardens,  which   M.  Jacques  cannot  refer  to  any  of  the 
regular  sections,  are :  Plnus  csenllea  Lodd.  Cat.,  which  is  ^bies 
csriklea;    iMnus   novazel&ndica    I^>dd.  Cat.,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  P.  Pinlister ;  P.  scaHna  CeU.,  which  is  P.  escarena 
Rtsso;  P.  Pinaster  escar^nus  Arb.  Brit. ;  P.  nepal^nsis  Hort.  (a 
name  which,  in   England,  is  sometimes  applied  to  P.  exc^lsa* 
sometimes  to  P.  Gerardidna,  and  sometimes  to  P.  longlfblia;  so 
that,  unless  we  saw  the  plant,  we  cannot  say  what  it  is) ;  and  P. 
Neosa,  which  is  P.  Gerardiana, 

The  author  conBnes  himself  chiefly  to  short  popular  descrip- 
tions ;  with  occasional  notices  respecting  culture,  in  the  Paris 
garden  in  which  the  species  is  contained. 

Histoire  du  Cedre  du  Ltban,  par  M,  Lolseleur  Deslongchamps^ 
Membre  de  I'Acad^mie  de  M^decine,  de  la  Sociiti  Hoyole  et 
Centrale  d' Agriculture,  de  la  Society  Royale  d'Horticultur^ 
&c.     Paniph.  6vo,  G6  pBges,  one  plate. 
M.  I^iselcur  Deslongchamps  is  well  known  among  botanists 

as  the  aathor  of  ihc  article  on  the  Pine  and  Fir  Tribe  in  the 
-  Nottveau  Du  Hamd.     He  has  here  reprinted  the  essence  of  what 

he  had  there  stated  respecting  the  cedar,  added  some  recent  infor- 
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QiaUon,  and  corrected  the  error  which  he,  some  other  French 
miters,  and  Mr.  Lambert,  had  &llen  into,  in  making  the  cedar 
a  native  of  Siberia.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  fiict  that  the  cedar  is  a  native  of  Africa;  shoots,  cones, 
and  wood  having  been  sent  home  from  Morocco  by  the  English 
consul  there  to  Mr.  Lambert.  The  latest  news  frotn  Mount 
Xicbanoa  respecting  the  cedars,  given  in  M.  L.  Deslongchamps's 
book,  is  by  M,  Laure,  an  officer  in  the  French  marine,  who 
visit^  Mount  X^ebanon  in  September,  1836.  "  There  is  not 
one  young  cedar,"  M.  Laure  observes,  "  in  all  the  wood  of  EI- 
UsrzL  llie  soil  of  the  Forest  of  Lebanon,  on  which  there 
was  not  a  single  blade  of  grass  in  iSeptember,  18S6,  is  covered, 
to  the  thickness  of  half  a  foot,  with  the  fallen  leaves,  the  cones, 
and  scales  of  the  cedars ;  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
seeds  of  the  trees  to  reach  the  ground,  and  germinate."  [Laure 
ia  the  CuUivateur  Praoenfaty  p.  <t]  7>  to  333.,  as  quoted  in  Des- 
longchamps's Htitoire  du  Cedre,  &c.,  p.  63.) 

Vereeichniss  von  im  Freiett  atadauernden  Stauden-Geaxkhsen,  wel- 
ckefir  beigesetzle  Preise  at  habea  sind  bet  Friedrich  Adolph 
Haage,  jun.,  Kunst-  und  Hand  els-Gartner  in  Erfurt. 

Catalogue  of  Seeds  sold  by  Friedrich  Adolph  Hoage,  jun..  Seeds- 
man and  Florist,  Erfurt  (Germany), 

We  recommend  this  last  catalogue  to  those  who  are  curious 
in  their  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables.  A  great  many  sorts  of 
these  are  cultivated  at  Erfurt;  and  the  seeds  are  sold  by  F.  A. 
Haage  at  the  prices  affixed  to  each  in  his  catalogue.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  his  sorts  are  quite  new  to  the 
English  gardener.  We  recommend  him  to  try  them ;  and  this 
he  may  do  by  sending  his  orders  to  M.  L.  Hilsenberg,  S9.  Old 
Jewry,  London,  who  will  forward  them  to  M.  F.  A.  Haage  in 
Erfurt. 

Observations  on  the  Preservation  of  Health  in  Infanct/,  Youth, 

Manhood,  and  Age ;  •with  the  best  Means  of  improving  the 
•    moral   and  physical  Condition  of  Man,  prolonging  Life,  and 

promoting  human  Happinea,  By  John  Harrbon  Curtis, 
'    Esq.,  Author  of  "  Observations  on  the  Preservation  of  Sight," 

"  On  the  Preservation  of  Hearing,"  &c.     2d  edition,  small 

8vo,pp.  162. 

Mr.  Curtis  recommends  the  erection  of  ornamental  fountains 
in  various  places  throughout  the  metropolis,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
parting an  appearance  of  coolness  in  the  summer  months,  and 
keeping  clear  the  sewers  into  which  the  superfluous  water  would 
&llt  to  which  recommendation  we  would,  in  addition,  remind 
our  readers  of  one  given  by  Colonel  Mason,  some  years  back,  of 
having  jets  in  the  centre  of  some  of  the  public  iiquares,  and  em- 
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ploying  such  a  powerful  steam-engine  as  to  throw  a  column  of 
water  6  in.  in  diameter  from  60  ft.  to  80  ft.  high.  Tlie  steam-en- 
gine might  be  placed  a  good  way  oS,  in  any  mews  or  back  street ; 
and,  as  the  same  water  would  be  thrown  up  that  fell  down,  there 
would  be  very  little  waste  or  expense  in  tiiat  way.  One  or  two 
public-spirited  individuals,  in  any  of  our  squares,  might  easily 
get  his  neigbours  to  join  in  carrying  such  an  idea  into  execution. 
Mr.  Curtis  is  also  in  favour  of  places  of  exercise  and  recreation 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  towns.  Hesu^esta  the  formation  of  a 
public  botanic  garden  for  London,  in  such  a  situation  as  the  centre 
of  the  Regent's  Park;  and  the  throwing  the  gardens  of  the  squares 
open  at  stated  times  to  the  public.  Railroad  travelling  is  men- 
tioned as  highly  congenial  to  health ;  and  he  quotes  from  Dr.  James 
Johnson's  Medico-Ckitvrgical  Reviero  to  the  following  efiect:  — 
"  Railroad  travelling  possesses  many  peculiarities,  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages, over  the  common  modes  of  conveyance.  The  velocity 
with  which  the  train  moves  through  the  air  is  very  refreshing, 
even  in  the  hottest  weather,  where  the  run  is  for  some  miles. 
The  vibratory,  or  rather  oscillatory,  motion  communicated  to 
the  human  frame  is  very  different  from  the  swinging  and  jolting 
motions  of  the  stage-coach,  and  is  productive  of  more  salutary 
effects.  It  equalises  the  circulation,  promotes  digestion,  tran- 
quillises  the  nerves  (afler  the  open  country  is  gained),  and  often 
causes  sound  sleep  during  the  succeeding  night;  the  exercise  of 
this  kind  of  travelling  being  unaccompanied  by  that  lassitude, 
aching,  and  fatigue,  which,  in  weakly  constitutions,  prevents  the 
nightly  repose.  The  railroad  bids  fair  to  be  a  powerful  remedial 
agent  in  many  ailments  to  which  the  metropolitan  and  civic  In* 
habitants  aresubjecL"  (p.  134.) 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Reslrotpedixie  Criticitm. 

SHKiVBLiNa  of  Grape:  —  Tn  p.  67. 1. 18.,  after  the  words  "  extent  of  th« 
disease,"  reed  "  (sometinies  only  a  few  berriea  are  infected,  aometimoi  nearly 
the  whole  in  the  bunch),  n>ntinued  to  deepen  in  colour,  and  gradually 
become  black ;  the  others  (the  diseaseJ  ones)  ceaae  to  colour,  and  remain  M 
a  browoisb  red  tinge."—  G.  4.  Laic.  Feb.  1836. 


Art.  II.     Qfteriet  and  Ansuert.  / 

Effects  nf  Frtitl  on  certnin  Specie!  of 'Eiica. — One  of  your  correspondents, 
].  B.  A.  (p.m.  oTttie  present  Vohime),  has  naidnte  a  compliment,  by  wishing 
to  know  my  opinion  concerning  the  destruction  of  the  stems  of  some  heaths 
in  Kew  Gardens  by  the  late  severe  frost.  It  is  an  efiect  which  I  haTe  often 
noticed,  and  had  to  deplore,  in  my  time.  It  is  remarkable,  that  our  intelligent 
and  worthy  ftiend,  Mr.  M'Nab  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  put  forth 
this  very  circumstance  (in  a  smal)  pamphlet  published  by  bim  some  years 
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snder  topi  might  be  struck  m 
cuttings,  while  the  stenu  were  shattered  into  ahretls  by  the  frost. 

It  U  well  known  that  those  pluits  which  bare  the  thinnest  or  most  watery 
tap  are  more  liable  to  be  kilted  by  frost  than  thoee  which  have  gummy  or 
resboui  jukea;  those  which  have  a  flexible  or  yielding  texture,  are  len 
liable  to  be  ruptured  than  nicb  aa  are  rigid  in  habit;  closer  b  decomposed, 
while  wheat  is  only  withned,  without  any  laceration  of  the  leaves. 

So,  ID  the  caae  of  heaths,  the  tops  are  flexible,  and  yield  without  fracture 
to  the  congdatioa  witfaiot  wherea*  the  sterna,  though  almoat  sapless,  are  so 
ruid  in  tb^r  vascular  stnicture,  that  they  are  rent  to  pieces.  A  cast-iron 
tube  of  6  in.  diameter,  and  8  in.  bore,  filled  with  water,  aod  exposed  to  keen 
frost,  will  hurst  aa  e«ailj[  aa  a  tube  of  paper;  whereas  a  bladder  filled  and 
eipoaed  in  Kke  manner  will  escape  scathless,  ia  consequence  of  the  expansi- 
bility of  the  integumenL 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  thia  my  supposition ;  but  it  was  the  only  rvasoning 
which  occurred  to  me,  in  accountiag  for  the  destruction  alluded  to. — J.  Mam. 
CMiea,  Feb.  9.  163S. 

Abt.  IIL     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

JdSVABT  10. 1BS8.— R«^.  A  paper  "  On  the  Cult'ira^n  of  the  Orange 
Tree  in  Engtand,'  bv  the  Ught  Hon.  Sir  Augustus  Foster, 

EiMMed,  Ertntiiemum  pulcb^llum,  CorrK'a  Milneri,  Ardfaia  crenul^ta, 
E'pacria  impr&sa,  Canarlna  campanulkta,  £upb6rtMiiJacqiiinii^;fora,  Strelftzia 
hAmilis,  and  ChonSxema  ap. ;  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Pomme  griae  (grown  in 
Upper  Canada),  and  seedung  apple  (raised  in  Upper  Canada  from  the  Pomme 
grue) ;  from  Mr.  Blackemore. 

'  From  tie  Garden  of  thi  Society.  Apples:  Pearson's  plate,  t.t  court 
pendu  plat,  t.;  8yke4)ouae  ruaaet,  t.;  BeachomwelL,  t,;  Alfreston,  k. ;  Bed- 
fordabiie  foundling,  k.  i  Towerof  Olammis,  k.;  Brabant  bellefleur,  k. ;  Rhode 
Island  greening,  k.  J  Dumelow'Eseedling,k.;  Woolman'along,*^.  Qrtlejr,  k,  t.; 
scarlet  noDpamt,  t. ;  Yorkshire  greening,  which  is  often  compared  with  the 
Borthem  mening ;  Bam  Youdk,  t. ;  roval  russet,  k. ;  Brickley  seedling,  t.'t 
tulip  apple,  k. ;  r^nette  du  uuiada,  k.  t.;  Pomme  roysle,  a  new  sort  of 
russet,  which  will  do  for  dessert — Pears  i  Easter  beurr£,  glout  roorceau, 
■beutr^  ranee,  ne  plus  meuria,  Downton,  a  sort  esteemed  by  some,  while 
others  think  it  too  aatHngent;  Dowler's  seedlina;  Rouse  Lench,  a  most 
abundant  bearer  as  a  standard ;  winter  craasane,  which,  in  bvourable  seaaona,  ia 
m  most  excellent  and  very  hardy  pear.  —  Chimoninthus  frAgrana,  and  C.  gran- 
difldrua. 

Aaardeil,  A  wlver  Knl^tiao  medal  to  Mrs.  Lawreuce,  for  Saphdrfaia 
fiiigena  (jacquiniiE/lani.) 

Fei.  6.  1836. — Exi&iled.  Queen  pioe^^iple,  from  Mr.  O.  LealJe,  gardener 
to  J.  Uemiog,  Esq.,  Stoncham  Pork,  Three  drawings  c^  Orchidace^  by 
Hrs.  Withers.  Cataselum  pitrum,  from  Mr.  Sougloa,  gardener  to  J.  Bateman, 
Eaq,  Rhubarb  from  two  years  old  plant,  raised  from  seed,  from  Mr.  R.  Black. 
Ciirona  grown  without  artificial  beat,  from  J.  Luscombe,  Esq.  A  pine-apple 
w^hing  3  lb.  13  oz.,  from  Mr.  T.  M'Cartby,  gardener  to  J.  Elliot,  Esq. 

From  lAe  Garden  of  the  Societi/.  Table  Applea  :  Old  golden  pipfun, 
Baxter's  pearmain,  Nell  Gwyn,  packhorse,  reinette  du  Canada,  Adam's  pear- 
main,  Pile's  ruaaet,  Morgil,  Lamb  Abbey  pearmain,  Court  of  Wick,  conquest 
de  Wigers,  Dutch  migBoniie,  Court  pendu  plat,  cackle  pippin,  Ortley. — 
Kitchen  Apples :  Oreen  nonpareil,  Baldwin,pcimmerayale,AlR'estan,  northern 
greening,  Yorkshire  ^eening,  tulip  apple,  mere  du  manage,,  Bedfordshire 
foundling,  HoUaod  pippin,  beauty  of  Kent,  Tower  of  Olammis. —  Pears: 
Easter  beurr£,  beutr^  ranee,  Dowler's  seedling,  Downton,  Catillac.  These 
pears  were  preserred  ia  a  clean  floweret  epc^d  with  slate,  and  plunged  in 
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dtj  Band,  of  wbich  about  3 
Utter  preventing  the  sand  Trom  uiikide 
Awarded,    A  silver  BankiriBD  medal  i 


ireml  over  above  the  date,  the 
with  the  Iriiit  in  the  pot. 

Mr.  Luscombe,  for  the  dtroiu. 


The  continued  prevalence  of  serere  frost  has  k>  interrupted  the  mpplien, 
and  completely  destroyed  all  T^etation,  tJiat  the  market  offen  but  lilUe  to 
notice,  except  aaparagiu,  lea-kale,  Sec,  which  are  not  as  jet  eitenaively 
furnished.  DuriDs  the  intermission  of  the  frost,  about  ten  days  since,  we 
obtained  an  excellent  supply  of  apples,  which  had  the  eSxt  of  stocUng  the 
market,  and  caused  a  considerable  depression  in  prices,  wbich  have  not  again 
rallied.  The  general  impression,  that  onions  would  mat«iatly  suffer  by  the 
sererity  of  the  weather,  has  created  a  spirited  demand  for  them,  and  prices 
have  risen  connderabty.  Potatoes  have  also  increased  materiaUv  in  price, 
from  the  H>prehension  of  serious  injury  having  been  sustained,  and  dw 
detention  of  the  ordinary  supplies  by  water,  eauaed  by  the  interruption  of 
the  navigatioD. 
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Art.  V.     O&Uuarg.' 

Db.T.  F.L.Nees  FON  Esensecx. — A  letter  in  the  Colopie  Gmette,  dated 
Bonn,  cantsau  the  foUowing  biograpbical  iketcb  of  the  late  Dr.  Th.  Fr. 
Ludwig^  Neea  von  Esenbeck  (the  younger),  profeuor  of  phamiBcy  and 
botanj  io  the  Univenitr  of  Benin.  He  expired  on  the  12th  December,  at 
Hiire«,in  the  south  of  France,  whither  he  had  gone,  in  the  hope  of  intproving 
hii  health,  bj  the  inflaence  of  a  mild  climate.  Hi*  complaint  was  con- 
sumption. 

Neea  von  Eienbeck  wm  bora  at  Reidieosberf,  m  the  Odenwald,  on  the 
26th  of  Jul]',  1787.  He  passed  hia  youth  at  Ertiacb,  whither  his  parents  had 
removed.  After  he  left  school,  he  recdved  instruction  in  languages  and  phy- 
rical  sdeoce  from  his  elder  brother.  President  »od  Professor  Nees  von 
Ecenbeck  (now  in  Breslaw).  In  his  eighteenth  jear,  be  conuMoced  a  courae 
of  phannacy,  uodo^  Martius  of  Erlangen,  well  Known  by  bis  writings  in  that 
defWtnent  (^  science.  During  eleven  years,  he  attached  himaelf  to  the  pro- 
fesrion  of  pharTDacy  exclusiTely,  residing  part  of  the  time  in  Etlangai,  and 
part  in  Basel  and  Hanan.    Botany,  however,  was  his  favour '' 


|»Brt  in  Bwel  and  Hanan.    Botany,fa  

It  he  devoted  much  of  his  time,  tioth  practically  and  as  a  teacher.  While  at 
Hanau,  he  accepted  the  ofier  of  the  situation  of  inspector  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Leyden,  and  he  held  that  office  for  two  years,  under  BniggmaDns. 
Here  be  obtained  the  degree  of  doctor  in  philosophy.  The  newly  instituted 
University  of  Bonn,  of  which  his  brother  had  been  nominated  pro&asor  of 
botany,  was  the  occasion  of  his  quitting  Leyden,  he  bting  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  Botanic  Oarden,  and  araiBtant  professor  of  Dotany  to  that 
eatablitbnienL  From  this  period  he  conducted  the  botanical  excursions  in 
the  ndghbouriiood  of  the  university  with  the  most  favourable  results  j  ami, 
by  this  means,  added  considerably  to  the  little  knowledge  which  had  then 
been  acquired  of  the  flora  of  that  part  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1S20,  be 
oSdated  as  private  tutor.  In  18SS,  be  undertook  the  continuation  of  the 
great  copper[date  woil  on  medicinal  plants,  published  at  DuMeldor£     His 

Spointment  as  extraordinary  professor  followed  that  of  ordinary  professor  of 
I  arma^.  He  applied  himself  cheerfully  and  with  auccess  to  the  task  of 
mstructiou :  his  langu^e  was  clear  and  concise.  He  enriched  that  branch  of 
science  of  which  he  was  professor  with  several  essays,  inserted  in  phann»- 
ceutic  journals.  Pharmaceutic  botany,  and  the  knowlaJge  of  drugs,  woe  his 
favourite  departments  of  science;  and  he  drew  from  them  the  sutgects  on 
which  he  chiefly  dwelt  in  his  lectures.  The  HmidbiKA  t^  Phannaceutic 
Bolany,  in  three  volumes,  which  he  published  in  coi^'unction  with  Dr.  Eber. 
mayer,  bears  evidence,  among  other  works,  of  his  successful  pursuit  of  know- 
(edge.  AAer  the  completion  of  this  woik,  he  undertook  the  editii^  of  the 
Genera  PUtntanan,  which  has  obtained  for  his  name  a  very  conspicuous  place 
in  science.  Among  hig  latest  worka,  waa  the  first  part  of  the  Sytiem  of  the 
Fungi,  which  he  published  conjointly  with  Herr  Henry,  He  had  also  com- 
menced editing,  alone  with  Herr  Justus  Liebig  of  Oiessen,  and  Dr.  Harquart 
of  Bonn,  a  new  edition  of  Geiger'a  Handiooli  of  Pkannacy.  He  was  elected 
fellow  of  numerous  learned  societies  both  forcdgn  and  German ;  and,  among  the 
papers  of  these  bodies,  are  seTend  essays  of  his  composition  on  subjects  not 
confined  to  the  sphere  of  general  and  pharmaceutic  Iratanv.  He  was  buried 
at  Uitres  amidst  rose  trees,  orange  trees,  lavender,  and  sJl  those  *we«t  chil- 
dren of  flora  which  he  loved  so  deoriy.  The  fiinerat  ceremonies  were  per- 
formed hy  an  evangelical  cletgyman  who  came  from  Toulon  for  that  purpose. 
His  remains  were  followed  to  the  grave  by  &  numerous  train  of  fhends. — 
G.R. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Detail  of  ExperimeHit  on  VegelabU  Pkytiology,  and  Obser- 
valiorts  thereon.  By  N.  Nivsh,  Curator  of  tne  Glasnevia  Botanic 
Garden,  Dublin. 

(Read  U  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Awodstioii  in  Lirerpool,  on  Tuesday, 
Sept.  IS.  1B37.) 

]Vf  y  DEAR  Sir,  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  sending  you  my  paper  on  Vegetable  Physiology, 
read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  in  Liver- 
pool last  September. 

That  paper,  one  of  the  respected  gentlemen  to  whom  I  com- 
mitted the  specimens  presented  to  the  botanical  section,  tor  the 
purpose  of  being  deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  kindly 
offered  to  get  published  for  me  in  London ;  but,  having  then 
some  expectations  of  publishing  it  in  this  country,  I  declined 
his  obliging  proposition.  Not  having  realised  that  intention, 
I  have  the  greater  pleasure  now  in  committing  my  paper  to 
you,  which  I  hope  you  will  find  it  convenient  to  publish  nearly 
as  it  stands. 

It  may  not  be  presumptive  in  me  to  state  in  this  letter,  which 
you  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  publish  with  my  paper,  that,  had 
I  noticed  in  proper  time  tne  questicm  proposed  by  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Haarlem  last  year,  to  be  given  in  before  the  date 
of  this  letter,  namely,  "  How  is  aood  formed  f"  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  to  enter  the  lists,  in  answering  that,  and 
possibly  some  other  questions  connected  with  the  same  subject. 
As  your  Magazine  will,  in  all  probability,  come  under  the  notice 
of  that  learned  body,  I  respectfully  refer  its  members  to  my 
paper,  and  beg  leave  to  say  that  leaves,  or  any  modification  of 
leaves,  form  the  origin  of  wood.  N,  Niven. 

Glamevin  Botanic  Garden,  January  1.  1838. 


Having,  for  the  lost  three  years,  been  more  or  less  engaged  in 
•ome  experiments  on  the  interesting  subject  of  v^^table  pbysi- 
ologTt   it  may,  perbops,  not  be  uninteresting,  on  the  nretent 
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occasion,  to  submit  a  stutement  of  the  results,  some  of  them 
appearing  to  me  both  curious  and  importftnl. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  first  series  of  experiments,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  of  1835,  the  principal  object  was, 
to  try  to  ascertain,  by  different  processes  of  ringing,  how  far 
the  life  of  the  tree  depended  upon  (he  cortical  layers,  or  parts 
exlemal  to  the  wood ;  and  the  alburnous  layers,  or  sap  wood, 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  that  portion  of  the  woody  structure 
itUerior  of  the  cortical  layers  ;  having  observed,  in  studying  the 
works  of  the  roost  eminent  authors  on  this  very  important 
branch  of  botanical  science,  that  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion  existed  amon^t  them  thereon.  For  example,  it  may  be 
recollected  that  Du  Petit  Thouai's  states,  "  When  the  bark, 
liber,  and  alburnum  were  removed,  the  tree  continued  to  live;" 
whilst  the  venerable  and  celebrated  Knight  found,  by  a  similar 
experiment,  "  that  the  tree  exhibited  no  signs  of  vegetation  the 
spring  following." 

For  theiie  and  such  like  reasons,  I  was  induced,  at  first,  to 
adopt  the  experiments  alluded  to. 

The  experiments  now  about  to  be  described  are  those  which 
formed  a  second  series,  instituted  in  tiie  early  spring  of  1836. 

Without  at  all  presuming  to  discuss  the  various  and  con- 
flicting opinions  of  authors  respecting  the  channel  of  the  as^ 
cending  or  descending  sap,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  present 
figures  of  the  subjects  of  the  various  experiments,  with  a  simple 
statement  appended  to  each  of  their  various  results ;  and,  having 
done  this,  conclude  with  some  observations  respecting  them. 

It  may  be  well,  also,  to  state  here,  that  the  trees  operated 
upon  were  the  common  English  elm  (I7lmus  campdstris),  and 
about  forty-two  years  of  age;  the  breadth  of  the  rings  cut  out 
being,  in  each  case,  about  4  in. 

With  these  short  preliminary  remarks,  I  beg  respectfully 
to  throw  myself  upon  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  nigh  authori- 
ties before  whom  I  have  the  honour  this  day  to  stand. 

Fig.  20.  shows  part  of  the  stem  of  a  tree,  deprived  by 
ringing  of  the  cuticle  and  external  cortical  layers  only ;  that 
is,  leaving  the  liber  and  cambium  undisturbed.  This,  as  well 
OS  the  following  experiments  (as  I  have  just  stated),  was  done 
in  the  month  of  February,  18S6.  About  the  month  of  May 
following,  a  fresh  formation  of  young  bark  and  wood  began  to 
take  place,  as  shown  at  a,  Jront  above ;  descending,  in  a  very 
short  time,  over  the  whole  surfiice  of  the  ring,  except  a  few 
spots  (b)  where  the  operation  had  been  performed  rather 
deeply.  The  tree  continues  to  grow  as  vigorously  as  any  of 
the  same  kind  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  the  excor- 
ticated part  is,  this  year,  nearly  filled  up  with  new  bark,  and 
new  lai/ers  of  sap  icood. 
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Fig.  21.  shows  partoFa  tree, 
deprived  of  the  whole  of  the 
cortical  layers,  with  every  ves- 
tige of  the  pulp,  or  cambium, 
attached  to  the  alburnum. 

This  tree  continued,  for  the 
first  year,  as  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous as  any  of  its  undis- 
turbed neighbours  ;  but,  in 
the  second  year  (Aug.,  1837), 
there  were  evident  signs  of  less 
energy  and  vigour  in  the  tree ; 
and  uiere  is  no  formation  of 
new  bark  or  wood  over  any  I 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  ring. 
It  has  all  over  appeared  dry 
and  inactive.  Two  develope- 
ments,  however,  have  been 
produced,  of  a  very  curious 
and  interesting  description; 
one  of  which  I  have  not  seen  ' 
noticed  by  any  author :   they 

appear  on  the  tree  as  shown  in  fig.  21..  in  the  shape  of  roots 
and  branches ;  but,  as  I  humbly  conceive  it  would  interrupt  the 
description  of  the  rest  of  the  figures  too  much,  to  make  any 
lengthened  observations  respecting  ihem  here,  besides  their  not 
being  exactly  in  connexion  with  the  primary  object  of  inves- 
tigation, with  which  I  set  out,  I  shall  leave  the  consideration  of 
them  till  the  conclusion,  when  I  shall  present  the  trve  speci- 
mens to  speak  for  themselves ;  and  then  make  some  observa- 
tions on  these  developements.  In^^.  21.,  a  shows  the  ascending 
principle  producing  buds,  leaves,  and  shoots;  and  d  the 
descending  principle  forming  wood  and  roots. 

Fig.  22.  represents  part  of  the  stem  of  a  tree,  deprived  in 
the  same  way  of  the  bark,  liber,  and  cambium,  with  tvo 
lavers  of  the  aWitmous  wood.  This  tree  was  rather  in  an 
unhealthy  state  when  the  operation  was  performed  :  it  con- 
tinued to  live  throughout  the  last  year;  shed  its  leaves  rather 
early ;  and  this  year  it  developed  its  leaves,  but  has  since 
withered  away  and  died.  I  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  operation  of  ringing  accelerated  its  death.  There  was 
no  appearance  of  any  flow  of  sap,  either  above  or  below,  from  the 
two  exposed  edges  ot  \.\^e  layers  oi  albuntum ;  but  there  viasasmall 
developement  of  the  ascending  and  descending  principles,  between 
the  bark  and  alburnum  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  ring. 

^g.  23.   represents  a  tree    divested  not   only   uf  its  bak, 
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liber,  and   pulp,  but  also  of  six  layers  of  the  albumous  wood. 
This  tree  exhibited  no  diminution  of  health  or  vigour  last  year ; 


but  this  year  it  exhibits  an  early  yeUmciiig  of  the  leaves,  similar 
to  j%,  21.     No  appearance  of  sap  showed  itself  on  either  of  the 
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surfeces  oFUie  edges  of  the  exposed  albumous  layers;  only  the 
two  developements  before  alluded  to,  mjg.  21.,  very  copiously 
produced. 

Fig.  S*.  represents  part  of  the 
stem  of  a  tree,  divested  of  its 
cortical  layers,  and  twelve  layers 
of  the  albumous  wood. 

This  tree  continues  to  lire, 
and  appears  not  to  be  less  healthy 
than  the  last.  In  the  case  ol 
the  exposed  surfaces  of  albur- 
nous  layers,  no  vestige  of  sap 
has  made  its  appearance,  excepi 
from  a.  cut  that  had  been  inad- 
vertently made  with  the  saw  on 
one  side,  to  the  depth  of,  perhaps, 
five  or  six  layers  of  wood  be- 
yond the  12:  from  which  cut 
a  flow  of  sap  took  place,  thai 
continued  to  run,  more  or  less 
throughout  the  whole  oflast  sum- 
mer, and  a  little  this  spring,  bu 
has  latterly  ceased. 

This  accidental  circumstanc* 
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appears  important,  and  will  lead  me,  further  on,  again  to  remark 
upon  this  cxperimenL 

Fig.  25.  exhibits  an  isolated  branch,  after  the  manner  of 
PaUisot  de  Beauvais,  mentioned  and  figured  by  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  ;  with  this  difference,  however,  that,  instead  of  an  isolated 
piece  of  bark  only,  it  includes  a  branch  of  some  size  and  age. 
The  space  around  the  separated  bark  and  branch  was  divested 
of  all  the  cortical  layers  and  pulp,  or  cambium.  The  branch 
continues  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  any  others  on  the  tree,  and 
exhibits  a  beautiful  example  of  the  descending  principle,  both 
from  the  edge  of  the  bark  above  the  separated  part,  and  the  edge 
of  the  bark  beknc  the  h'anch,  on  the  separated  bark ;  the  woody 
layers  formed  beneath  Uasmg  been  evidently  produced  through 
the  medium  of  the  leaves  of  the  branches,  as  the  formation  is 
principally  below  tke  line  of  the  bianc/i's  inserlion  on  the  tree. 

Fig.  26.  shows  a  tree  so  managed  as  to  exhibit  two  surfaces 
of  the  greater  portion  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  tree,  without 
apparently  interfering  with  its  growth  above  the  operation.  The 
tree  is  thus  placed  on  four  separate  pillars  of  bark  and  alburnous 
wood.  This  has  proved  an  exceedingly  curious  and  interesting 
experiment,  and  will,  I  hope,  prepare  the  way  for  some  experi- 
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ments  still  better  adapted   for   the  purposes  of  future   inves- 
tigation. 

In  watching  the  flow  of  the  sap,  in  this  case,  strange  to  say, 
it  made  its^rs^  appearance  about  the  beginning  of  March,  from 
above,  descending  through  the  pith.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  ap- 
peared, also,  from  aboutjourieen  layers  of  the  heart  wood,  around 
the  pith,  the  exterior  or  alburnotis  layers  remaining  perfectly 
dry;  thus  accounting  for  the  tap,  if  I  may  so  speak,  made  by  the 
saw  in  /^.  24,  Little  or  no  appearance  of  moisture  was  observed 
on  any  part  of  the  corresponding  sur&ce  below,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  oozing  from  the  external  or  albamous  layers.  This, 
however,  was  scarcely  perceptible.  I  at  present  suspect  that 
the  principal  flow  of  the  ascending  sap  must  have  found  its 
way  up  through  the  four  pillars  of  alburnous  wood  alluded  to. 
But  I  hope  to  investigate  more  closely,  by  fiiture  experiment, 
some  points  connected  with  this  result.  From  these  experi- 
ments, it  would  appetir  that  the  liTe  of  the  tree  does  not  entirely 
depend  upon  the  preservation  of  the  bark,  liber,  and  alburnum, 
as  two  seasons  of  growth  have  elapsed  since  the  operation  of 
ringing  was  performed ;  and  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
one  alluded  to,    as  apparently  accidentally  dead,  continue  to 
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devdt^  leaves,  and  form  shoots,  as  before :  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved  how  long  the;  will  condnue  to  vegetate  above  the  rings. 
IF  I  may  give  an  opinion,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that,  whilst  lo 
oae  species  of  tree  such  operations  would  produce  almost  imme- 
diate death,  io  others  the  result  would  be  very  dif&rent.  Drawing 
an  analogy  from  animal  life,  as  to  the  tenacity  with  which  it  is 
held  by  different  species,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  same  will  be  found  to  hold  good  with  respect  to  tena- 
city of  vegetable  life  in  different  species  of  plants  also.  We 
have,  for  instance,  the  willow,  elm,  and  several  other  trees,  that 
will  continue  to  produce  leaves  and  shoots  from  the  trunks  for 
one,  two,  and  even  three,  years  after  they  are  cut  down,  ond 
laid  along  the  ground.  The  descent  of  the  sap,  described 
iu^.  26.  as  descending  from  abtme,  through  the  pith  and  in- 
ternal layers  of  wood,  even  before  the  developement  of  leaves, 
appears  to  me  both  curious  and  important;  especially  when 
I  recollect  that  the  received  opinion,  according  to  Mirbel  and 
Knight,  is,  that  the  sap  descends  "  through  the  cortical  vessels ; " 
the  latter  admitting  that,  "  when  interrupted  by  the  destruction 
of  a  ring  of  bark,  he  supposes  that  part  of  it  escapes  downwards 
through  the  alburnum ;  but,  before  forming  any  positive  opinion 
on  this  curious  result,  it  is  my  intention,  first,  to  follow  it  up  with 
additional  experiments. 

In  my  first  series  of  e^iperiments,  in  18S5,  on  watching 
the  developement  of  what  has  been  called  the  "  new  cortical 
layers,"  usually  appearing  in  the  form  of  protruding  bark,  from 
the  upper  edge  of  the  rings,  I  was  much  interested  to  find  some- 
tliing  of  a  similar  developement  beginning  to  appear  from  below 
also,  and  exactly  from  the  same  part  bet'ween  the  bark  and  the 
alburnum,  as  that  from  above.  Recollecting  no  instance  of  any 
author  having  noticed  this  appearance,  and  remembering  that 
statements  petfictly  opposite  to  such  an  appearance  had  been 
made ;  as,  for  instance,  in  Sir  H.  Davy's  fourth  lecture  in  hb 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  he  says  that,  "  when  new  bark  is 
formed,  to  supply  the  place  of  a  ring  that  has  been  stripped  off, 
it  first  makes  its  appearance  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound, 
and  spreads  slowly  downwards ;  but  no  neu>  matter  appears  from 
below  rising  upwards."  A  similar  opinion  appears  to  have  been 
entertained  by  Du  Hamel  and  others,  who  "  cut  a  ring  of  bark 
from  a  branch,  and  found  that,  by  thus  stopping  the  descent  of 
the  pulp,  the  upper  part  extended  and  healed,  while  the  lower 
remained  stationary.^  On  a  close  examination  of  the  two  ap- 
pearances alluded  to,  I  thought  I  could  distinguish  a  marked 
difference  between  them ;  the  one  appearing  like  small  gems  or 
buds,  the  otlier  like  to  the  rudimenfal  structure  of  roots.  It 
immediately  struck  me  that  here  might  be  t^oo  perfectb/  dis- 
tinct external  principles,  proceeding  in  opposite  directions  through 
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the  same  part  of  the  tree;  that  is,  through  the  cambium  or 
puip,  befaxen  the  bark  and  alburnum.  1  thought,  by  the  ap- 
plication of  some  medium  of  moisture,  I  might  Be  able  to  prove 
the  supposiUon.  This  was  done  by  an  application  of  moss  to 
b<^k  edges  of  the  one  side  of  the  ring.  In  about  fourteen  days 
after  this  application,  I  found  that  the  supposition  had  been 
correct.  The  specimens  before  you  exhibit  a  repetition  of  the 
tame  result,  in  both  stages ;  presenting,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a 
Tery  important  fact ;  namely,  that  there  appears,  exterior  to  the 
wood  itself,  fttu  perfectly  distinct  princij^es :  the  one  passing  up- 
wards from  the  roots,  to  the  deveiopement  of  leaves,  which 
I  would  call  the  leaf  principle,  for  I  find  it  cannot  be  changed; 
and  the  other  passing  dcnonwards  from  the  leaves,  to  the  develope- 
Dient  of  roots,  which  I  would  call  the  root  principle,  and  which 
also  appears  to  be  equally  permanent.  I  am  consequently  dis- 
posed to  maintdn,  that  from  any  part  of  the  surface  of  the  woody 
structwe  these  tioo  developementt  are  to  be  found ;  and  it  appears 
to  me  only  a  tnodified  example  of  the  descending  one,  when  we 
see  roots  proceeding  from  the  stems  of  such  genera  as  the  i^cus, 
Pbthos,  and  many  others. 

A  very  satis&ctory  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  case  of  pro- 
pagating plants  from  cuttings.  Each  cutting  appears  to  contain 
viitkin  itself  so  much  of  the  two  principles,  that  it  only  requires 
to  be  placed  under  such  circumstances  of  atmosphere  as  will 
tend  to  preserve  the  action  of  the  leaves  without  collapsing, 
until  the  descending  principle  has  had  time  to  rctmify  itself,  through 
their  action,  into  roots;  when,  by  a  gradual  removal  of  the  bell- 
glass,  the  plant  is  prepared  to  perform  \>s  various  functions 
unaided,  as  well  as  to  meet  the  viscissitudes  of  a  constantly 
changing  atmosphere.  The  one  principle,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  found  to  proceed  prioeipally  from  the  soil,  to  the  expansion  of 
leaves ;  and  the  other  from  the  confined  agency  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  \\ie  Jbrmation  of  nem  wood  and  roots,  and  the  extension  of  the 
roots,  Correspondingwlth  these  views,  some  eminent  phytologists 
bold  the  opinion,  that  "when  a  bud  shows  itself  at  the  base  of  a 
leaf,  or  on  a  branch  or  stem,  it  follows  two  opposite  movements;  one 
upwards  towards  the  air,  the  other  downwards  towards  the  earth. 
By  the  upward  movement  a  new  branch  is  produced  ;  whilst  the 
downward  movement  gives  origin  to  a  great  number  of  new  fibres, 
which  lengthen  out  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  of  the 
mother  branch,  as  well  as  of  the  trunk  down  to  the  extremities 
of  the  roots."  This  opinion,  another  learned  gentleman  says, 
"  rests  entirely  upon  vague  conjecture  and  hypothetical  reason- 
ing; and  it  appears  to  him  the  moH  fanciful  and  baseless  opinion 
ever  propounded."  The  opinions  of  such  authorities  being  so 
nnch  at  variance  on  these  matters,  I  am  sure  the  learned  genUe- 
man  alluded  to  vrill  unite  with  me  in  thinking  that  it  is  de- 
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siivble  ihat  thus,  by  direct  experiiaenf,  the  subject  should  be  fur- 
ther investigated. 

As  yet,  I  am  extremely  diffident  in  venturing  any  general 
theory  respecting  the  views  I  am  led  to  entertain  on  the  subject 
before  us,  until  I  have  made  further  advances  into  its  inves- 
tigation; so  far^  however,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I  am 
fully  justified  in  the  formation  of  some  views  concerning  it^ 
differing  considerably  from  any  that  I  am  aware  have  as  yet 
been  promulgated. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  learned  gentlemen,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  for  such  an  humble  practitioner  as  I  am  not  to  venture 
sudi  statements;  but  I  am  in  hopes  the  learned  gentlemen  I 
have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  addressing  will  give  me  credit 
not  only  for  the  correctness  of  my  statements  in  reference  to 
the  experiments  described,  but  also  their  kind  indulgence  for  the 
observations  I  have  so  far  taken  the  liberty  of  making.  I  trust, 
gentlemen,  I  need  not  say  how  much  pleasure  it  will  affi>rd  me 
to  follow  am/  suggestions  that  may  be  offered,  on  the  present 
occasion,  towards  the  further  prosecution  of  these  investiga- 
tions. 

To  conclude :  it  is  about  two  years  since  I  wrote  a  short 
paper  on  the  subject  of  the  Jlrst  series  of  my  experiments ; 
which  paper  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  at  one  of  the  evening 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  In  this  paper,  reasoning 
from  me  external  developements  alluded  to,  I  was  led  to  doidtt 
the  possibility  of  roots  burning  branches,  or  branches  roots,  as 
had  been  published,  as  the  results  of  several  experiments ;  which 
opinion,  I  have  since  found,  agrees  exactly  with  that  which  is 
held  by  Mr  Knight ;  who,  in  a  note  on  the  subject,  says,  with 
respect  to  the  statements  made  by  different  naturalists,  that 
"the  branches  of  willows,  and  other  trees,  when  AuriW  in  the  soil, 
became  roots,  whilst  their  roots  became  branches,  is  not  correct  i" 
instancing  the  misuke  that  Du  Hamel  made  by  making  his 
cuttings  too  short. 

For  (he  purpose  of  further  satisfaction  on  this  point,  and 
feeling  that  it  might  bear  importantly  ehherjbr  or  against  the 
views  I  am  led  to  entertain  on  Uiis  interesting  subject,  I  have 
had  several  specimens  prepared  during  the  last  two  years,  of 
which  I  now  present  one.  To  accomplish  the  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  inverting  of  the  tree,  and  the  changing  of  roots  to 
branches,  &c.,  both  ends  of  the  cutting  were  inserted  into  the 
soil,  as  shown  in,^.  27. 

The  whole  of  the  part  above  ground  produced  shoots,  which, 
for  the  first  year,  I  allowed  to  grow.  Early  last  spring,  the  bottom 
end  (a)  was  carefully  raised,  with  all  its  roots  and  liures,  into  the 
air:  at  the  same  time,  a  few  of  the  _your^  sho<as  next  the  top  end 
(b),  alongside  the  few  roots  of  the  top  end,  were  put  Into  the  soil ; 
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thus  hRTing  tlie  branches 
and  root  in  the  two 
situations  most  opposed 
to  each  other.  The  re- 
sult has  just  turned  out 
as  I  expected ;  namely, 
the  roots  died,  and  the 
inverted  stem  only  pro- 
duced buds,  leaves,  and 
shoots ;  proving  that  the 
conclusion  of  Du  Hamel 
and  others,  on  this  point,  may  have  been  Founded  on  mistake  |  as 
it  is  very  evident,  from  the  specimen  I  now  present,  that  no  such 
result  as  buds  and  leaves  from  the  roots  has  taken  place. 

If  the  views  I  entertain  on  the  important  subject  of  vegetable 
physiology  be  correct,  I  can  have  little  hesitation  in  saying 
that  buds  and  Uaves  never  can  be  developed  from  the  extreme 
ends,  or  mouth-pieces,  of  roots ;  but  that,  at  any  the  least 
distance  from  the  end  of  the  root,  buds  and  leaves  may  be 
produced. 

Many  plants,  we  know,  are  propagated  from  the  roots,  as  well 
as  from  the  cuttings  of  the  top :  this  evidently  arises  from  the 
simple  circumstance  of  the  leaf  and  root  principles  being  dif- 
fused over  each  of  their  surfaces. 

With  these  observations,  gentlemen,  I  beg  leave,  for  the 
present,  respectfully  to  conclude. 


Art.  II.     The  Botanical  Periodical*  and  their  lUtutritiiont, 
By  H.  N.  H. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Botanical  Magaxine,  about 
1793,  which  may  be  considered  the  father  of  botanical  periodi- 
cals, and  which,  for  some  time,  stood  atone,  the  increasing  taste 
for  gardening  and  botany  has  gradually  called  into  existence 
many  rival  publications.  Some  of  these  form  parts  of  works  to 
be  completed  in  a  ^ven  time,  which  have,  in  most  instances, 
been  completed,  and  form,  in  more  than  one  case,  handsome 
additions  to  our  botanical  libraries ;  and  others  are  of  the  maga- 
zine character ;  some  of  them  appearing  and  vanishing  almost 
as  soon  as  they  have  appeared ;  whilst  others,  with  various  suc- 
cess, are  still  continuing  their  career,  amid  the  rivalry  of  fresh 
competitors,  which  the  still  increasing  taste  for  the  pursuit,  both 
as  a  recreation  and  a  science,  calls  almost"  daily  into  existence. 

One  of  the  first  works,  of  a  botanical  character,  that  appeared 
in  this  country,  claiming  any  great  excellence  for  its  illustra- 
tions,  was  Lambert's  Description  of  the  Genus  Pinus  ;  ti-  truly 
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splendid  work,  which  did  at  once,  and  in  the  banning,  almost  as 
much  as  the  increased  facilities  ofart  and  the  experience  of  nearly 
forty  years  have  enabled  us  to  realise  at  the  present  time^  This 
beautiful  work  appeared  in  1 803)  and  possesses  few  of  the  faults 
of  execution  common  to  the  works  of  that  period.  It  attempted 
an  union  of  elegance  and  beauty  of  illustration,  combined  with 
scientific  utility*  never  before  attained ;  and  which,  in  many 
points,  has  never  yet  been  excelled.  The  plates  were  engraved 
by  good  artists ;  and  the  shading  not  confined  to  lines,  but,  in 
the  execution  of  the  cones  and  other  parts,  where  softness  and 
delicacy  of  effect  were  required,  dotting  in  the  chalk  style  was 
resorted  tc^  which  rendered  the  effect,  when  coloured,  much 
softer  and  more  even  than  could  ever  be  attained  by  lining.  (I 
am,  of  course,  now  speaking  exclusively  of  plates  for  botanical 
illustration,  and  more  particularly  of  such  as  are  intended  for 
colouring.)  The  colouring  of  these  plates  is  in  a  style  of  careful 
excellence  not  to  be  surpassed,  however  it  may  have  been  ou^ 
done,  in  some  works  of  the  present  day,  in  brilliancy  and  effect. 

A  few  years  subseqoent  to  Lambert's  Pinus,  appeared  Sib- 
thorp's  Flora  Graca,  a  much  more  voluminous  work,  but  not 
equal  to  the  Pima  in  the  finish  of  its  illustrations.  In  the 
delicate  petals  of  flowers,  where  softness  and  delicacy  were  even 
more  required  than  in  the  cones  of  the  pines,  in  the  work  I  have 
been  before  describing,  no  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage 
of  an  admixture  of  the  dotting,  or  chalk  style,  to  attain  the  de- 
sired efiect;  but  the  expression  of  shade  was,  on  the  contrary, 
confined  to  a  few  lines,  which,  though  put  in  with  a  good  deal 
of  character  and  artisttcal  feeling,  are  rather  coarse;  and  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  effects  of  many  a  delicate  flower  are  con- 
sequently lost.  Still,  this  must  be  considered  a  very  handsome 
work,  even  when  viewed  merely  on  the  score  of  its  illustra- 
tionsj  and  divested  of  its  great  interest  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  steps  towards  that  excellence, 
which  we  have  now  the  means  of  attaining,  but  which  we  have 
not  yet  attained. 

In  1836,  Wallich's  Planta  Bariores  Axiatica,  emulating  the 
splendid  works  then  in  progress  on  the  Continent,  formed  a 
new  era  in  the  art  of  pictorial  illustration  of  works  of  this  class. 
Tbe  plates,  by  the  aid  of  the  beautiful  art  of  lithography  (at 
length  in  general  use  for  the  illustration  of  scientific  works), 
made  a  greater  approach  towards  many  points  of  excellence 
than  had  nitherto  been  attained.  The  cold  effect  of  aquatinta 
shades,  which  bad  spoiled  many  former  works,  was  abolished ; 
and  the  harshness  of  line-shading  on  copper  or  steel  was  super- 
seded by  the  sofl  chalky  shades  of  lithography.  The  plates 
thus  assumed  more  of  those  charactereslics  of  works  of  art, 
which  should  always  be  the  ambition  of  works  of  such  expense: 
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for,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  ore  works  of  luxury,  rather  than  mere 
science.  Tliese  plates  have,  nevertheless,  many  faults ;  as,  even 
so  recently  as  the  period  when  they  were  produced,  lithographic 
printing  had  scarcely  attained  its  present  certainty  of  equal  sue* 
cess.  There  is  also  another  defect,  not  dependent  upon  the 
imperfection  of  the  printing:  a  coarseness  in  the  work  of  the 
lithographic  artist,  which  is  very  offensive  to  the  eye,  as  it  pre< 
eludes  the  possibility  of  obtaining  that  transparency  of  colour, 
which  is  so  desirable  in  depicting  flowers.  Some  of  the  plates 
are,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  very  beautiful ;  and  I  cannot 
but  particularise,  though  there  are  some  still  better,  the  one  of 
that  inconceivably  splendid  tree,  Amh^rsti'a  nbbilis ;  to  see  which, 
growing  in  all  its  native  luxuriance,  is  really  almost  worth  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  East.  Another  fault  in  this  work  is  derivable 
from  the  stiffness  of  the  original  drawings,  which,  being  almost 
entirely  the  work  of  Indian  artists,  are  wanting  in  that  freedom 
and  elegance  of  outiine,  which  is  only  to  be  acquired  in  a  more 
advanced  school  of  art. 

The  present  i*age  for  the  collection  of  orchideous  plants  has 
led  to  the  publication  of  two  works,  the  first  numbers  of  which 
have  just  appeared,  laying  claim  to  greater  splendour  of  illus- 
tration than  any  similar  works  which  have  as  yet  appeared  in  this 
country.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Bateman's  Orchidacea  of  Mexico  and 
Quatemala,  and  Dr.  Lindley's  Sertum  Orchidaceum.  The  first 
is  really  a  magnificent  work ;  got  up,  regardless  of  ew>ense,  with 
every  aid  that  the  arts  in  various  branches  can  afford.  The 
beautiful  woodcut  vignette,  the  ornamental  capitals  and  illustra- 
tive t^l-pieces,  are  most  admirably  executed,  and  form  an  ele- 
gant feature  in  the  work ;  but  the  dtlepage,  which  afforded  still 
greater  scope  for  similar  excellence,  is  clumsily  designed)  and 
lithographed.  The  idea  is  good,  being  to  form  a  composition  from 
fragmental  remains  of  ancient  Mexican  sculpture ;  but  there  is 
neither  delicacy  of  touch  or  feeling  in  its  execution.  Such  a  de- 
sign might  have  been  made  just  as  well  from  a  few  of  the 
pretty  impressions  which  are  used  to  decorate  furniture,  &c.,  in 
what  is  called  the  "  Egyptian  style."  The  plates,  at  first  glance, 
are  brilliant  in  the  extreme,  and  really  convey  a  good  idea  of  the 
dazzling  beauties  of  the  subjects  themselves.  These  are  well 
diosen,  and  the  task  of  the  artist.  Miss  Drake,  gracefully  ac- 
complished :  they  do  great  credit  to  her  talent  in  that  beautiful 
branch  of  watercolour  painting.  But  the  works  of  the  litho- 
grapher and  colourer  have  not  been  so  successful ;  for,  upon  a 
closer  examination,  many  faults  are  obvious.  These  plates, 
though  possessing  great  brilliancy,  want  the  beautiful  and  care- 
ful accuracy  which  distinguishes  some  earlier  works,  particularly 
the  PintiSt  which  I  have  mentioned ;  and  all  the  advantages 
which  lithography  ofiers  to  plates  of  this  description  hav^  to  a 
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l^eat  extent,  been  neutralised  by  a  hasty  goarwness  in  tb«  worii- 
ing,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  remedied  in  future  jiutnbers;  aiid 
which  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  I  am  sure  that  no  ex- 
pense has  been  spared  to  insure  excellence  in  every  depart- 
ment. One  great  defect  Is,  the  oudintng  of  the  petals  of  some 
of  the  most  delicate  flowers  with  ink ;  which  detracts  much 
from  the  wax-like  delicacy  of  »ome  of  the  most  beautiful  species 
of  this  elegant  race  of  plants.  By  this  system  of  employing 
ink  instead  of  chalk,  much  time  is,  perhaps,  saved,  and  a  great 
degree  of  sharpness  easily  obtained ;  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of 
the  delicate  softness  so  requisite.  A  fine  chalk  outline,  in  the 
cases  in  question,  would  produce  a  much  more  true  and  beauti- 
ful effect ;  I  am  aware  that  it  ts  difBcult,  with  the  chalk  alone,  to 
produce  a  great  degree  of  delicacy  combined  with  sufficient 
firmness :  yet  it  is  to  be  accomplished  with  the  requisite  care  and 
skill.  In  Oncidium  CavendishttJriton,  the  defects  of  which  I 
am  complaining  are  very  glaring;  namely,  the  heavy  ink  outline 
in  the  bright  yellow  flowers;  and  the  coarseness  of  thechalkwork 
in  the  foliage,  which  is  but  ill  concealed  by  the  colouring,  which, 
in  this  instance,  is  rather  raw  and  tame.  In  Catas^tum  macul^ 
turn,  the  coarseness  of  the  work  is  offensively  prominent  in  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  plate  most  free  from  any  of  these  faults  is, 
perhaps,  Oncidium  ornithorh^cum,  with  its  pendent  raceme 
of  bright  pink  flowers:  it  is  really  beautiful  and  brilliantly 
coloured.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  such  defects  should  exist  in 
this  splendid  work,  as  it  is  published  with  no  view  to  profit: 
indeed,  the  spirited  projector  is  prepared  to  meet  considerable 
loss,  in  order  to  produce  a  work  worthy  of  illustrating  the 
elegant  wonders  of  the  Orchidaceee.  To  Dr.  Lindley's  Sertwm 
Orchidacatm,  a  work  which  has  appeared  since  Mr.  Bateman's, 
and  which  contains  portraits  of  some  incredibly  beautiful  species 
of  Orchidefe,  never  yet  seen  out  of  their  native  regions,  the 
same  remarks  apply ;  for,  to  a  great  extent,  the  same  artists  have 
been  employed.  The  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  of  Stanhopea 
devoni^nsis,  for  instance,  are  lithographed  in  tne  coarsest  man- 
ner, and  cut  up  with  dark  harsh  lines  of  ink,  to  save  the  labour 
of  the  chalk.  This  is  a  false  economy  in  works  of  this  ex- 
pense and  pretension ;  particularly  when,  in  a  little  half-crown 
publication  (the  Floral  Cabinet),  plates  are  given  free  from  these 
defects,  and,  in  many  instances,  superior  in  every  respect  to  any 
hi  these  splendid  works  in  their  present  state.  As  a  case  in 
point,  I  refer  to  the  My^lhus  barbiltus,  given  in  No.  10.  of 
the  Floral  Cabins,  as  it  is  sufficiently  similar  in  ihe  general 
character  of  its  pseudo-bulbs  and  foliage  to  compare  to  the 
stanhopea  of  Dr.  Lindley's  work .-  placing  them  together,  the 
-superiority  of  the  myanthus,  in  execution  and  colouring,  will 
be'  abundantlv  evident.    There  are  no  harsh  ink  lines,  but  all 
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delicately  and  highly  finished  with  pure  chalk.  To  return  for 
another  glance  at  the  Sertum,  let  us  not  criticise  too  closely  Bur- 
lingtonia  venusta,  where  the  delicate  white  petals  are  spoiled 
by  the  black  outline ;  but  turn  at  once  to  Cattl^ya  bicolor,  where 
these  defects  afe  less  apparent,  from  the  colour  being  darker : 
indeed,  the  ink  outlining  has,  perh^s,  in  this  instance,  a  sharp 
and  rather  good  effect;  and  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  brilliant 
delineation  of  a  very  splendid  subject. 

It  now  remains  to  notice  the  other  leading  botanical  periodicals 
which  are  now  going  on ;  and  first,  perhaps,  we  should  place  The 
Botanical  Register  (Ridgway,  3s.6d,).  It  continues  to  possess 
great  interest,  from  its  superior  means  ofobtaining  the  latest  novel- 
ties ;  and  the  plates  are  very  neatly  engraved,  and  coloured  with 
every  accuracy  necessary  for  a  valuable  scientific  record ;  but,  as 
works  of  art,  they  are,  of  course,  nothing.  The  last  number  con  tains, 
Boriinta  crenulata,  Gov^ni'a  /iliacea,  Philad^lphus  hirsiltus,  C65- 
mos  scabiosoides,  Pentst^mon  crassif&Iius,  and  £rlca  chlorol6ma. 
The  Jiotamcal  Magatine  (Sherwood.  S5.  6d.).  The  same  remarks 
may  be  applied  to  the  plates  of  this  work  as  to  those  of  the  Segis- 
ter  ;  except  that,  perhaps,  in  some  of  its  later  numbers,  they  are 
rather  more  lightly  and  carefully  engraved.  It  is  curious  to  turn 
back  to  some  of  its  early  numbers  of  foity  years  ago,  and  note  the 
progress  which,  without  any  pretension  to  make  pictures  of  the 
subjects,  the  extended  appreciation  and  general  improvement  in 
art  has  eSected.  The  last  number  contains  ^icl^ndruro  tes- 
selUtum,  £rtca  fl6rida  var  campanulala,  ^ristoldchia  saccata, 
Chen<q}6diuni  Quinda,  MammillarJa  atrMa,  and  Dendr6bium 
aggregatum. 

Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany.  (Orr  and  Co.  35.  Gd.)  is  of  a 
somewhat  different  character  from  the  above;  not  being  con- 
fined to  a  mere  record  of  new  and  interesting  plants,  but  con- 
taining much  interesting  horticultural  information,  derived  from 
many  sources  within  the  experience  of  its  conductor,  who,  being 
director  of  the  princely  horticultural  establishment  at  Chats- 
worth,  possesses  eminent  advantages  for  such  a  task.  Ilie 
plates,  however,  are  execrable :  badly  engraved,  and  abominably 
coloured. 

Tlie  Floral  Cabinet  (William  Smith,  Fleet  Street.  2*.  fid)  en- 
deavours to  unite  the  best  qualities  of  some  of  the  preceding 
works ;  viz.  general  information  connected  with  floriculture  and 
gardening,  with  plates  got  up  in  a  style  of  excellence  not  to  be 
aurpassea  even  by  such  works  as  the  Orchidacete  of  Mexico  and 
the  Sertum,  It  is  the  only  botanical  periodical,  upon  this  scale, 
which  has  taken  advantage  of  the  superiority  of  lithography  for 
its  plates;  and  it  is  decidedly  the  cheapest  now  publishing.  Its 
first  volume,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  and 
cootainiqg^i'/y^tie  highly  finished  and  spleodidly  colounia  plates^ 
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is  only  36s.,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  the  price  of  one  number 
of  Mr.  Bateman's  Orchidacea  of  Mexico.  The  first  number  of  the 
second  volume,  which  appeared  on  the  1st  of  March,  contains 
Scev^rsia  montdna,  C6smos  diversifolius,  Bigooi'a  incarniita,  and 
Barker) a  ^legans. 

The  Botanist  (Whittaker  and  Co,  2*.  6d.).  This  work  is 
very  beautifully  got  iip.  The  plates  are  well  engraved  on  steel, 
and  very  carefully  coloured :  indeed,  perhaps  more  so  than  any 
work  of  its  class,  except  the  Ftoral  Cabinet .-  it  is  also  next  to 
that  work  in  cheapness.  The  small  paper-copy,  at  \s.  Gd^  is, 
indeed,  uncommonly  cheap ;  but  some  of  the  plates,  from  an 
injudicious  economy,  are  arbitrarily  cut  into  the  required  square* 
without  much  regard  to  beauty  of  design.  To  mark  a  recent 
example,  I  refer  to  two  plates  in  No.  14. ;  first,  Cypr^>edium 
insigne,  which,  besides  being  cut  into  a  sauare  in  an  ugly  man- 
ner, is  badly  executed ;  and  SoliVnum  lanatum,  which,  although 
very  good  in  other  respects,  is  spoiled  by  this  squaring  system. 
The  hist  number  contains  Anthoc^rcis  viscjtsa,  ^erb^na  Tweed- 
idna,  Pimeltia  laotlta,  and  Sparaxis  p^ndula. 

The  Botanic  Garden  (Whittaker  and  Ca  Is.  6d.).  This  still 
continues  to  be  a  very  neat  little  work ;  but  the  reduction  of  the 
subjects  to  half,  a  third,  and  sometimes  a  fourth,  of  their  natural 
size  destroys  the  effect,  and  prevents  the  plates,  in  many  in- 
stances,  tram  conveying  any  idea  of  the  originals.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  very  pretty  little  work,  and,  for  iu  price,  very  good. 
The  last  number  contains  Tropse^olum  tuberosum,  O'robus  pisi- 
l^rmis,  Nemophila  insignis,  and  Deutzi'a  sc^bra. 

There  are  many  other  periodical  botanical  publications,  which 
meet,  in  different  ways,  the  demands  that  have  called  them  into 
existence,  and  are  creditably  conducted  and  brought  out ;  but  they 
are  not  such  as  call  for  notice  in  an  article  where  my  only  object 
has  been  to  trace  the  progress,  and  note  the  present  stfUe,  of  pio- 
torial  embellishment,  as  applied  to  botanical  works. 

London^  March^  1836. 


Art.  III.  A  new  Turf.Racer  and  Verge-Cutter.  By  Edward  Bxll, 
IfBndscape-Gurdener. 

In  the  course  of  an  extensive  practice,  in  which  I  have  had 
occasion  to  have  cut  and  relaid  a  great  quantity  of  turf,  I  have 
invariably  found  the  old  turf-racer  totally  inadequate,  where  the 
surface  was  at  all  hilly  or  uneven.  I  was  therefore  led  to  con- 
trive the  one  shown  in  ^.  28.,  which,  I  trust,  will  be  found  to 
cut  alike  well  on  every  variety  of  surface  where  such  an  imple- 
ment is  required. 

Its  advantages  are,  first,  that  tt  cannot  be  pressed  into  the 
ground,  Uie  broad  and  circular-formed  port  (a),  that  is,  pressed 
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upon,  preventing  its  entering  the  ground,  however  soft  the  same 
may  be ;  whilst  the  same  curvilinear  form  enables  it  to  ride  freely 
(as  the  workmen  term  it),  requiring  but  comparatively  litde  force 
to  drive  it:  secondly,  two  knives  accompany  this  implement,  ofdii^ 
different  lengths,  which  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  in  a  few 
seconds,  by  removing  the  bolt  [b);  thus  enabling  the  workmen  to 
have  the  knives  in  good  working  order  at  all  times :  and,  thirdly, 
by  the  adjusdng  screw  (c),  placed  at  the  back  of  the  knife  (el),  it  can 
be  set  to  cut  any  depth ;  and,  consequently,  one  great  desideratum 
is  obtained,  as  any  required  thickness  of  turf  can  be  taken  up;  a 
matter  of  much  importance  where  very  neat  work  is  required. 

I  have  invariably  found  that  one  man,  with  the  new  turt 
racer,  will  race  sumcieot  for  sue  cutting-knives;  giving  active  em- 
ployment to  twelve  persons,  six  men  and  six  boys ;  the  latter  to 
roll  up  and  pile  the  same. 

When  turf  is  let  out  to  be  cut  by  the  job  by  this  racer,  I  give 
sixpence  per  hundred  turves,  each  3  ft.  in  length,  and  I  tt.  in 
breadth.  I  used  to  give,  a  few  years  back,  one  shilling  for  the 
same  quantity,  and,  in  some  instances,  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
Thus,  a  great  saving  is  obtained  by  the  introducUon  of  this  im- 
plement, with  some  additional  improvement  in  the  form  of  the 
turfing-knives. 

Ingress  Park,  Feb.  16.  1838. 


By  GxoBoE 
A.LAXE,  FX.S.'^ulBe  f' 

Every  cultivator  of  the  dahlia  is  aware  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  b  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  shoots,  plunged 
in  a  little  bottom  heat  Indeed,  from  a  single  root,  under 
pn^r  treatment,  several  dozens  of  young  plants  may  be  raised 
in  a  short  space  of  time.  Consequently,  this  method  is  univer- 
sally adt^teil  by  nurserymen  ;  they  annually  requiring  a  large 
'Stock  of  young  plants  for  sale;  and  by  individuals  anxious  to 
propagate  extensively  a  new  variety.     But  it  ought  not  to  be 
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practised  by  amateurs  or  others,  anxious  to  obtaia  fine  perfect 
flowers  for  exhibition  or  otherwise.  I  speak  advisedly,  and 
from  experience,  when  I  assert,  that  plants  raised  from  cuttings 
do  not  produce  equally  perfect  flowers,  in  regard  to  size,  form, 
and  fulness,  with  those  produced  by  plants  grown  from  divi- 
sion of  the  tubers,  the  old  method  of  propagating  the  dahlia. 
It  has  been  said  that  plants  raised  firom  cuttings  flower  more 
abundantly  than  those  raised  by  division ;  but  to  Qiis  1  am  not 
prepared  to  subscribe. 

Physiological  botany  readily  accounts  for  the  diCerent  results 
of  the  two  methods.  The  starch,  or  feculent  matter,  stored  in 
the  roots,  is  intended  by  nature  for  the  nutrition  of  the  animal 
shoots;  not  only,  until  the  tubers  have  formed,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  vegetating  season,  the  spongioles  necessary 
for  the  absorption  of  the  required  quantity  of  pabula;  but  also 
when  that  the  spongioles  are  unable,  from  drought,  or  other 
causes,  to  absorb  a  sufficiency  of  nutrient  matter,  to  sustain  the 
rigidly  developing  and  vigorous  vegetation. 

Plants  propagated  by  cuttings  cannot,  of  course,  absorb  the 
nutriment  prepared  and  stored,  during  the  last  season,  in  the 
tubers  of  the  mother  root;  and  are  forced  to  form  spongioles 
and  tuben  (or  themselves.  But  the  fecula  contained  in  these 
latter  is  not,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity, or  sufficiently  ripened  by  the  deposition  of  carbon,  to  be, 
perhaps,  in  any  way  serviceable. 

The  potato  might  be  propagated  by  cuttings  of  tiie  young 
shoots,  in  the  same  way  with  the  dahlia;  but  such  plants  would 
not,  in  the  early  stages  of  their  growth,  be  nourished  by  the 
starch  of  the  tubers ;  and,  therefore,  would  neither  be  so  strong 
and  vigorous  as  plants  raised  in  the  usual  method,  nor  would 
they  yield  a  return  equal  in  weight  or  quantity. 

It  IS  well  known  that  tubers  and  bulbs,  when  placed  in  damp 
situations  (the  potato,  for  instance,  in  a  damp  cellar),  develope 
their  leaf-buds;  and  that  these  continue  to  grow  and  elongate, 
without  the  assistance  of  rootlets  or  spongioles,  so  long  as  there 
is  any  fecula  in  the  tuber  or  bulb ;  but  that  when  this  is  ex- 
hausted the  stem  withers  and  dies.  We  hence  perceive  how 
important  the  nourishment  derived  Irom  this  substance  is  to 
the  vigour  of  the  plant,  and  why  whole  tubers  of  potatoes  pro- 
duce larger  crops  than  are  produced  by  cut  sets.  Hence,  too, 
we  may  Team  why  perfectly  ripe  sets  are  so  much  moie  certain 
of  success  than  unripe  ones ;  the  fecula  in  the  Former  being  so 
much  the  more  abundant,  and  more  perfectly  elaborated.  To 
the  unripeness  of  the  sets  is  attributable  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tato crops  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  in  the  autumns  of  1835 
and  1836,  and  the  consequent  misery  and  starvation  of  the  un- 
fortunate peasantry. 
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I  feel  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  disappoiotment  and  dis- 
satisfacUon  experienced  by  buyers  of  new  varieties  of  the  dahlia* 
arising  from  these  so  rarely  answering  die  expectatjons  formed 
of  them,  is  the  result  of  the  system  of  propagat'mg  from  cuttings. 
A  good  seedling  is  raised :  the  grower  is  naturally  anxious  to 
make  the  most  he  possibly  can  of  it;  he  therefore  plunges  the 
root  in  heat,  and  strikes  every  cutting  be  can  force  it  to  throw  out. 
The  young  plants  are  consequently  weak  and  unhealthy,  rarely 
throw  out  a  good  flower  during  the  whole  season,  and  are,  pro- 
bably discarded,  as  undeserving  of  further  notice.  My  first  plant 
of  Brewer's  Rival  King  was  a  cutting  from  a  root,  which  had 
been  much  worked,  and,  consequently,  did  not  show  a  good 
flower  during  the  season.  The  next  year,  I  grew  it  from  tubers, 
and  also  from  cuttings :  tbe  latter  always  produced  imperfect 
flowers,  but  the  former  beautifiiUy  perfect  ones.  With  many 
other  varieties,  I  have  found  the  same  difference  between  plants 
riused  from  cuttings  and  those  from  tubers. 

I  would  therefore  recommend,  in  order  to  secure  a  good 
and  satisfactory  bloom,  that  the  roots  be  laid,  in  Alarch,  in  a 
damp  warm  place,  such  as  a  forcing-house,  gentle  hot-bed,  or 
even  a  cellar;  and  that,  when  the  buds  show  themselves,  each 
root  be  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  may  be  required,  re* 
taining  a  bud  to  each  piece;  and  that  they  be  then  planted 
separately,  in  48-sized  pots.  The  after-treatment  is  the  sanu 
as  for  plants  raised  from  cuttings. 

Brixton,  Feb.  8.  18SS. 


Art.  V.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Mignonette.    By  Jambs  Cuthill. 

MioNONETTE  is  Considered  a  very  simple  plant  to  grow,  and 
so  it  is  in  &shion.  We  generally  see  it  during  winter ;  but 
a  celebrated  grower  of  forced  flowers  for  Couent  Garden  told 
me  that  he  never  had  but  one  really  good  crop  of  mignonette, 
and  by  it  he  made  a  good  sura  of  money.  After  four  winters' 
sowing,  without  the  least  failure,  I  consider  my  system  esta* 
blished ;  and  by  it  I  have  had,  without  the  least  variation,  forced 
nrgnonette  in  flower  by  Cliristmas,  and  as  strong  as  border 
mignonette.  On  the  20th  of  August,  I  sowed  100  pots  of  S2's, 
filled  with  the  following  compost:  half  sandy  loam,  the  other 
half  made  up  with  leaf  mould,  and  road  sand,  not  sifted,  but  very 
dry  when  u^,  and  pressed  into  the  pots  up  to  the  bnm.  When 
the  seeds  are  sown,  a  little  of  the  compost  is  sifted  over  them. 
Tlie  pots  are  then  put  into  a  pit  or  frame,  and  set  very  neat 
the  glass.     The  lights  are  kept  ofl"  at  all  times,  except  during 
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rainy  weather,  when  they  are  always  put  on ;  as,  above  all  things, 
a  drop  of  rain  is  never  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  pots,  for  Geveral 
reasons.  The  first  of  these  is,  because  rain  is  often  very  heavy, 
and  washes  the  seed  out  of  the  pots ;  secondly,  the  raio  is  often 
too  little,  and  only  moistens  the  surface;  and,  thirdly,  after  the 
1st  of  October,  rain  is  too  cold,  and  chills  the  plants.  1  water  the 
plants  with  a  very  fine  rose,  and  always  twice  over,  but  never  until 
they  are  upon  the  point  of  flagging;  and,  after  the  1st  of  Oc- 
tober, I  either  warm  the  water,  or  use  it  out  of  the  stove.  I 
remove  the  mignonette  to  the  front  of  the  green-house,  about  the 
1st  of  November,  for  fear  of  d&mps.  If  a  succession  is  wanted, 
I  cut  down  as  many  as  may  be  necessary,  about  the  middle  of 
December;  and  these  will  make  e  better  blooming  and  thicker 
pot  of  mignonette,  than  a  second  sowing,  and  will  save  trouble- 
In  thining,  I  leave  only  six  or  seven  plants  in  each  pot ;  Ave  of 
them  about  1  in,  from  the  rim,  and  one  or  two  In  the  centre. 
In  order  to  show  gardeners  how  wrong  it  is  to  let  rain  fall  upon 
their  frame  plants  during  winter,  I  had  two  pots  of  mignonette 
put  oo  the  bare  flue  of  an  empty  pit  in  November,  giving  them 
no  water  and  no  covering;  and,  upon  the  1st  of  February, 
brought  them  into  the  green-house ;  end  now  { Feb.  5.)  they  are 
looking  well.  This  sp^s  volumes:  if  mignonette  will  stand 
so"  of Irost,  merely  because  it  is  kept  dry,  what  will  cauliflowers, 
lettuce,  radishes,  &c.,  not  stand  ?  The  above  may  appear  a 
simple  story  to  many;  but  I  am  obliged  to  be  more  parti- 
cular with  winter  mignonette  in  pots,  tbanVith  the  finest  stove 
plant. 

Dyrham  Park  Gardens^  Feb.  6. 


Art.  VI.      On  the  Swarming  of  Beti.    By  John  Wighton,  Gar- 
dener to  Lord  Stafford,  Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  Norfolk. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written,  of  late  years,  on  the  means 
of  preventing  the  swarming  of  bees ;  but  all  the  various  plans 
suggested  ha?e,  I  betteve,  proved  inefiectual.  I  have  had  the 
care  of  bees,  on  what  is  termed  the  "  humane  system,"  for  eight 
years ;  but  all  my  experiments  to  prevent  their  swarming  have 
failed.  Want  of  room,  and  great  heat  in  the  hive,  are  held 
by  some  to  be  the  causes  of  swarming.  Mr,  Nutt  of  Lincoln- 
shire attempted  to  obviate  these  causes,  by  boxes  of  a  peculiar 
construction,  provided  with  tubes  of  tin,  mode  movable  for  the 
purpose  of  ventilation.  Mine  ere  boxes  of  his  making:  but  I 
never  could  prevent  the  bees  from  swarming,  by  allowing  them 
plenty  of  room.  Ventilation  is  not  easily  accomplished ;  Tor  the 
bees  are  sure  to  seal  up  the  smallest  aperture. 
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HandUifi  Letter  to  Earl  Spencer,  1 8 1 

Heat  and  want  of  room  may  induce  swarming,  if  there  be 
more  than  one  mother-bee  in  n  hive  ;  but  not  otherwise.  In  the 
former  case,  the  mother-bees  will  always  %ht,  till  one  is  compelled 
to  quit  the  hive.  The  mother,  or  queen,  bee  who  retires  will  always 
be  followed  by  a  number  of  others;  and  this  constitutes  a  swarm. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  provision  of  nature  for  the  multiplication  of  the 
species.  Hence,  there  is  no  other  way  to  prevent  swarming, 
but  the  destruction  of  the  rival  queen.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  much  trouble,  and  considerable  injury  to  the  bees, 
however  easy  itinay  appear  to  some,  who,  probably,  have  never 
tried  the  experiment.  Tlie  worst  part  is,  that  the  process  must 
be  repeated ;  for,  in  the  breeding  season,  there  are  mother-bees 
in  different  stages  of  existence,  and  some  in  the  larva  state, 
which  cannot  be  detected. 

Another  suggestion  has  been  made,  to  destroy  the  queen-bee 
out  of  a  swarm,  and  then  replace  the  bees  in  the  hive.  But 
here  the  same  inconvenience  recurs ;  for,  if  there  should  remain 
another  superfluous  queen  in  the  hive,  they  would  speedily 
swarm  again,  as  I  have  found  by  experience.  Unpleasant  as  it 
is  to  have  a  hive  weakened  by  swarming,  there  is,  I  fear,  no 
possibility  of  preventing  it,  while  there  remains  more  than  one 
mother-bee  in  the  hive.  However  wide  a  space  might  be 
assigned  to  them,  the  mother-bees  will  always  attack  one  another. 
If  two  are  imprisoned  together,  they  will  fight.  Apiarians  have 
said  many  fine  things  about  the  queen-bee  and  her  royal  govern- 
ment; but  the  simple  truth  is,  that  she  is  the  parent,  or  mother* 
of  the  young  progeny.  Of  this  I  had  myself  some  doubt,  till 
I  observed  the  mother-bee  laying  an  egg  iu  several  of  the  cells 
in  the  month  of  June  last.  This,  therefore,  being  a  provision 
of  nature  to  continue  the  species,  there  can  be  no  successful 
scheme  to  prevent  swarming,  and  to  attempt  it  is  mere  folly. 

CosiOf  Hall  Gardens,  Jan.  20.  18S8. 


Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Worki  on  Gardening,  AgricttUure,  Botany, 
Rural  Arehiteeture,  Spc,  lately  publitAediViitk  tome  Account  ofthoM 
contidered  the  more  interetting. 

A  LsTTER  to  Earl  Spencer  (President  of  the  Smith/ield  CbA),  on 
the  Formation  of  a  Nationai  Agricultural   Institution.      By 
Henry  Handley,  Esq.,  M.  P.     Pamph.  6vo,  pp.  36.  London, 
1838. 
The  perusal  of  this  pamphlet  shows  the  author  to  be  familiar 

with  all  the  modem    agricultuml   improvements,   not  only  in 
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Bributit  but  on  the  Continent ;  including  even  the  new  i 

of  M,  Jauffret,  mentioned  below.  The  Highland  Society  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Handley  thinks,  might  render  their  splendid 
annual  meetings  more  like  those  of  the  British  Association, 
and  combine  somewhat  of  science  and  historical  discussion  with 
sodal  enjoyment. 

"  Surely,  to  such  a  vut  assemblage  of  BgriculturisU  tlie  committee  of  the 
Society  might  Bdvant^eouilj  report  their  progress  in  the  inTeati^tion  of 
science,  now  only  putwll^  communicated,  and  that  in  ui  eipenssre  form; 
and  inrite  discusmon  and  mfbrmation  from  the  pactical  snd  scienttfie  men  on 
thow  occanooa  bo  t^ipoltunelj'  assembled  together, 

"  Be  that  as  h  may,  doubtl^  ^e  fint  step  to  the  fonnation  of  a  society  in 
England  will  be  to  unite  in  active  cooperation  all,  be  they  londlordB, 
tenants,  or  otfacra,  who  feel  on  interest  in  advancing  the  prosperity  of  British 
^riculture. 

"  When  the  necessaiy  fundi  shall  have  been  obtained  by  nibscription,  it  will 
be  deurable  to  fonn  an  establishment  in  London,  comprising  a  complete 
agricultural  library,  a  museum  for  specimens  of  seeds,  plants,  Sec,  for 
models  of  implements,  and,  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  effected,  for  the 
implements  and  machines  themselves,  together  with  the  means  of  trying  them. 
To  engage  the  superintendence  of  men  eminent  in  the  respective  branches  of 
science.  To  collect  reports  on  for^gn  agriculture;  to  correspond  with  other 
societies  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  refer,  an  in  the  French  Institute  and 
the  British  Asio«ation,  pa^iers,  or  professed  discoveries  of  acknowledged 
importance,  to  select  conuntttees,  to  mreetigate  and  report.  To  amass  statis- 
tical information  interestint;  to  agriculture. 

"  To  offer  premiums  for  inventions,  bearing  some  proportionate  value  to 
the  expense  to  be  incurred ;  or,  in  certain  cases,  denayine  the  cost  of  ex- 
periments, observations,  and  reports  (a  course  pursuea  by  the  British 
Association) ;  and,  above  all,  to  communicate  to  the  agricultunl  classes 
tbrougfaout  the  kingdom,  by  means  of  cheap  publications,  all  matters  of 
moment,  which  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the  competent  authoriiiea  of 
the  Society,  and  which  shall  have  stood  the  test  of  feir,  rigid,  and  impartial 
experiment."  (p.  34.) 

fVdches  ist  das  beste  Verfahren  Pflanxen  durch  Stecklinge  m 
vermehren,  und  tudche  die  am  meisten  dazu  geeignele  Zeit  t 
Bei  der  Beantworttaig  dieser  Frage  soil  kauptidcfdich  nur  auf 
die  sckwer  zu  vermehrcndtn  Pflanzen,  so  toie  auf  diejenigen 
Riichsichl  genommen  vierdetu,  toelche  Knorren  bilden  (sick  ver- 
tnorpdn)  und  dann  nicht  leicht  Wunel  schiagen.  uekronte 
Prelsschrift  von  den  Ga'rtnern  im  Botanischen  Garten  bei 
Berlin,  Herren  Eduan!  Otto,  William  Brackenridge,  Carl 
Plaschnik,  und  Carl  Bouch^.  4to,  pp.4].  Berlin,  1837. 
Which  is  the  best  Method  of  propagating  Plants  by  Cuttings; 
and  what  is  the  most  suitable  Time  for  most  of  them  ?  In 
answering  this  Question,  those  Plants  are  principally  taken 
into  consideration,  which  are  difiicuit  to  propagatei  and  those 
which  form  Callosities  {Hjiorren),  and,  therefore,  do  not  easily 
put  out  roots.  Edward  Otto,  William  Brackenridge,  Charles 
Plaschnik,  and  Charles  Boucb£,  obtuaed  the  prize. 
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LdU  t^ Seeds  in  tie  Berlin  Botanic  Garden.  \B$ 

This  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  systematic  and  cotnpleU 
treatises  on  striking  plants  by  cuttings  ever  published.  It  is 
the  joint  prodaction  of  the  most  scientific  ^rdeners  in  the 
Royal  Botanic  Garden  of  Berlin,  and  of  Mr.  Brackenridce ;  of 
whom  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  M'Kab 
of  Edinburgh,  and  was  several  years  head  gardener  to  Dr. 
Neill.  He  is  now,  afler  having  been  some  years  in  the  Berlin 
Botanic  Garden,  settled  in  PhiFadelphia.  (See  his  account  of 
the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  in  our  Twelfth  Volume,  p.  295.)  It 
is  our  intention  to  translate  this  treatise,  and  illustrate  it  by 
figures,  so  as  to  render  it  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated; 
that  is,  those  who  do  no  not  know  the  technical  meaning  of 
the  word  cutting,  much  less  how  to  treat  one. 

Index  Seminuot  in  Horlo-Botanico  Berolinensi  1837  colleclorvm. 

List  of  Seeds   collected  in  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden  in 

1837. 

This  list  contuns  six  4to  pages,  printed  on  extra  thin  post 
paper,  so  as  to  be  sent  by  post.  On  the  Continent,  such  a  letter 
will  be  charged  according  to  weight,  and  in  Britain  as  a  single 
sheeL  The  number  of  species  and  varieties  enumerated  ex- 
ceeds 960:  the  greater  part  are  hardy  herbaceous  phints;  bat 
a  considerable  number  of  hardy  ligneous  plants,  greeD'house 
plants,  and  many  exotic  ferns,  are  included.  The  list  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  as  showing  what  plants  will  ripen  seeds  in 
the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  Berlin;  and  it  is  gratifying  end 
surprising  to  see  the  number  of  both  hardy  and  house  plants  in- 
cluded in  it :  for  example,  ^strfigalus  10  sp.,  Calandrinia  6  sp.^ 
Calendula  7  sp,,  Callistemon  8  sp.,  Canna  18  sp„  Ziupinus 
16  sp.,  Medicago  20  sp.,  Cratffi'gus  7  sp.,  Cotoneister  6  sp., 
£ricaI8sp.,  fZ^nothfera  12  sp.,  God^ti'a  8sp.,  i^ednia  1 1  sp., 
PotentlUa  20  sp.,  Silene  17  sp.,  Trifblium  15  sp.,  ^icia  17  sp. 
andvar.,  iS6rbus  3  sp.  (one  is  S.  sc^ndica  Fries),  Sympboricfirpus 
2  sp.  It  is  customary,  in  Germany,  for  every  botanic  garden 
to  prim  such  a  list  annually,  and  to  send  it  to  every  other 
botanic  garden.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  collections 
throughout  the  Continent  are  enriched,  and  comparatively 
equalised,  at  an  easy  rate ;  the  result  of  a  very  different  feeling 
from  that  which  used  to  prevail  in  Holland  and  England  m 
what  may  be  called  the  Dutch  school  of  botany  and  garden- 
ing.' The  climate  of  Great  Britain  is,  undoubtedly,  not  so 
favourable  for  ripening  seeds  as  that  of  Germany;  but  still,  we 
think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  the  public  establish- 
ments, and  even  the  principal  private  ones,  if  they  were  to  par 
attention  to  the  ripening  and  collecting  of  seeds,  and  print  such 
lists  annually. 
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De  PE^eonomie  det  Engrais,  oudela  Mitkode  de  Pierre  Jat^ret, 
Cultivaiair  SAix.  K^ig£  et  mis  en  ordre  par  N.  V.  Aueuste 
Lozivy,  un  des  Mandatiures-Gtirans  de  I'AdmiDistration  Jauf- 
fret,  pamph.  8va     Farts,  1837. 

A  collection  of  certificates  from  varioua  parts  of  France  in 
favour  of  JauSret's  new  manure,  which  we  hare  noticed  in  the 
present  Number,  under  the  head  of  France.  If  certificates  in 
&vour  of  an  article  are  to  depended  on,  there  is  no  want  of 
them  in  this  pamphlet  A  company  seem  to  have  purchased 
the  patent  that  was  taken  out  by  M.  Jauffret,  with  a  view  of 
turning  the  manure  to  account  as  a  commercial  speculation. 
They  propose  to  grant  licences  tor  making  it,  to  cultivators  of 
every  kind,  from  the  market-^rdener  of  a  few  poles,  to  the 
occupier  of  two  thousand  acres.  The  first  is  to  pay  three  francs* 
and  the  latter  900  !  Those  who  occupy  fifty  acres  are  to  pay 
eighty  francs.  We  expect  to  be  able  (o  say  more  on  the  subject 
ofthis  manure  in  our  next  Number, 


Art.  n.   Lilerarj/  Notieei. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Concentration  and  Rejection  o^  the  Sun's 
Rm/s,  as  applied  to  Horticulture  and  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Gauen,  is  in  the  press.  Mr.  Gauen,  our  readers  will  recollect* 
is  the  author  of  an  interesting  article  on  this  subject  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  101. 

A  Treatite  on  the  Odtivation  t^the  Dahlia,  by  Joseph  Paxton, 
F.L.S.  H.S.,  has  just  been  published ;  as  has  the  Green-house,  by 
Charles  M'Intosb,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
aC  Chu?emont. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 
Art.  I.  General  Noticet. 
JUnanxT'a  nrw  Manure, — We  have  in  a  preceding  pege  (p.  lll.)dtrect«d 
attention  to  Kimberlej'B  manure,  nid  to  be  a  most  extniordiuary  and  valu- 
able diacover;;  and  that  of  Joufflret  aeenia  to  be  a  panllel  Sacoveij  of  the 
same  kind  in  France.  M.  Jauflret,  it  appear*  from  PAmi  det  Chatty  for 
December,  1837,  died  in  November  lasL  He  waa  bom  at  Aix,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Provence,  and  aucceeded  to  a  conndeiable  landed  eatste  there  in 


170S.    In  it*  ciiltivatioQ,  findit^  a  great  defidenc;  of  manure,  he  tried 

it,ml  Btla      '      "  

. compoaition  of  which  remains    a   aecr.., ^  ... 

purchased  the  patent  right  i  aod  which,  poured  upon  any  description  of  soil. 


innumerable  scbemea  to  increaae  it,  ml  at  last  he  hit  upon  a  certain  liquid, 
which  remains    a   secret,  except  to  those  who    have 
^__.  ,         t  right!  and  which,  poured  upon  any  description  of 

mixed  with  organic  matter,  produces  fermentation,  and  rapid  decomposition 
The  ley  (Utaoe)  which  is  poured  over  the  materials  to  be  convened  into 
manure  ii  said  to  eonsiat  of  vonous  ingredients,  but  not  to  be  expensivej 
two  large  heaps  of  materials  to  be  converted  into  manure  not  requirii^  more 
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than  ma;  be  purchssed  for  about  3*.  This  inanare  is  tioid  to  bave  be«n 
tried  in  England  b;  H.  Handley,  Esif.,  M.  P.,  and  found  effective ;  but  tiy 
others  it  is  represented  ns  an  imposition  on  the  public.  We  have  applied 
to  sources  in  France  which  will  enable  us,  we  trust,  to  state  Bometrting 
positive  reapecting  it  m  our  neU  Number.  In  the  mean  time,  our  readers 
may  refer  to  a  pamphlet  on  the  sulgect,  of  which  we  have  elsewhere  given 
the  title.  That  pamphlet,  however,  does  not  give  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the 
ingredients  of  the  lej. — CoTid. 


forests  occupy  a  third  part  of  the  soil  oT  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Oermany;  a  fourth  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  a  fifth  of  Belgium,  a  raith  of 
Switzerland,  a  seventh  of  France  (4O0O  square  leagues),  a  nindi  of  Italy, 
and  a  twelfth  of  Spain.  In  the  British  Isles,  they  oiily  occupy  a  twenty-liflh 
part  of  the  soil,  whidi  is  fortunately  the  richest  in  Europe  in  coal-minei. 
{L'E'cAo,^.,}aa.  10.  1938,  p.  5.J 

TXtf  Surjhce  under   Culiwatum  m  Britain,  Italy,  Prussia,  the  Netherlands, 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Wiirtemburg,  occupies  a  third  of  the  soil ;  in  France, 
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more  than  the  half  (H^STS  square  leagues) ;  in  (}ennany,  in  the  kin, 
N^les,  and  in  Sicily,  a  quarter ;  in  Austria  and  IJlyria,  less  than  a  lutn ;  in 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  Hungary,  a  sinth ;  in  Swetfen  and  Norway,  a  ninth. 


The  remainder   consistB   of  forests,  or  of  barren  and  uncultivated  t 
iL'Kche,^.,  Jan.  20.  1838,  p.  17.) 


Art.  n.     Foreign  Noticei. 

FRANCE. 

Cause  of  Oe  FerSSfg  of  Sandy  Soil  in  the  VaUey  of  the  Loire.  —  J.  P. 
Leclerc  Thouin  has  lata  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  a  notice  on  the 
arable  land  of  a  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chalonnes.  He  endeavours  to  prove  in  this  notice  that  the  fertility  of  the 
land  does  not  entirely  depend  on  the  condition  of  its  chemical  or  mechanical 
composition;  but  also  on  certain  meteorological  circumstances,  which  have 
hitherto  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  The  soil  of  the  island  of 
Chalonnes  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  France;  and,  according  to  M.  Leclerc 
Thouin,  is  entirely  composed  of  very  fine  sillcious  sand,  with  a  little  iron,  a 
very  small  portion  of  aliunina,  and  scarcely  perceptible  traces  of  lime,  like 
the  soil  of  all  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Loire.  From  this  the  author 
remarks,  that  the  ulicious  sand,  almost  pure,  which  is  completely  sterile  in 
the  south  and  centre  of  France,  becomes  fertile  towards  the  noiih,  where  it 
does  not  lose  so  much  moisture  by  evaporation.  {^UE'iAo,^c.,  Dec.  13. 
1837,  p.  804.)  Sir  Humphry  Davy  bad  previously  noticed  the  greater  fer- 
tility of  sandy  soils  in  moist  climates :  for  example,  those  of  Ayrshire  and 
Norfolk,—  Cind. 

The  Temperature  of  Pari$,  in  January,  1838,  was  14°  below  zero  R^umur, 
which  is  only  4°  lees  than  it  was  in  179.S,  the  coldest  year  in  Paris  on  record. 
These  records  as  to  temperature  commenced  in  the  year  1 763 ;  and  in  no  year, 
from  that  period  to  the  present,  eic^t  1795,  does  the  temperature  appear 
to  have  been  so  low  as  in  January  hist.     (L'E'eho,  <^c.,  Jan  ST.  IB38.) 

A  CaterjnUar  rnjuriom  to  the  Vine.  —  The  caterpillar  vulgularly  known 
imder  the  name  of  conque,  is  produced  by  the  pyrale  (F^ralis  L.),  called 
PiUerdna  from  the  name  of  the  Jesuit  Piller.  Its  presence  is  so  fatal  to  the 
vinej'ards  of  lUves-altes,  Espira'de-l'Agly,  Salles,  Etc.,  that  the  loss  caused 
by  this  scourge  in  a  sin^e  year  has  been  reckoned  at  13,000  hectolitres 
(395,000  gallons)  of  wine.  It  appears,  from  the  author's  experience,  that 
rainy  seasons  are  generallj  fatal  to  this  pyrale ;  and  that,  among  the  known 
meftns  of  destruction,  the  most  efficacious  are :  trequeDtly  di^mg  the  soil, 
and  covering  it,  about  the  montii  of  November,  with  a  uiyer  of  powdered 
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lime  (oUm*  licJUr) ;  or,  what  it  Btill  better,  itrewii^  the  nir&ce,  towardi 
the  month  of  December,  with  «  mixture  of  iiRir  parti  of  wood-ubet  to  one 
of  niblimate  of  nilphur  (vntfrt  nb&mi).  {VE'dto,  ^c,  November  18.  1837, 
p.  174.) 

Bmploymail  of  Ike  Intane  m  AgnetiJhre  and  Gardtnimg,  - 
■Bedico-agricuhural  eitiblwhinent  u  at  {Mvaent  beinr  — — — 

mane  of  VEynie,  arrondiMemeiit  of  Kgeac,  where  tL _„, 

under  the  care  c^  H.  Tbwt  is  dtuated.  A  large  extent  of  land,  meadowe, 
wood*,  a  ifAcioui  and  wdl-wranged  dwdling,  a  tenq»erate  climate,  and  ■ 
Mlubrklua  atmorobve,  render  thk  eatahbdtment  ytrj  niitable  (or  its  lutnre 
destinatioii.  Skilful  pbyaidant  will  be  attached  to  iL  (L'Eeka,  ^c,  Nov.  8S. 
1837,  p.  IBS.)  Thi«  idea  ha>  been  carried  into  execution  in  the  gardeni  of 
Ae  Luicatfer  Lnoatic  Aajlum, — QauL 

Method  of  tnmmiK  the  Ttne  in  the  P^retteei.  (From  Hurray>i  Summer  in 
tie  Pyrmeei.')  —  "The  valley  of  Amt^  between  Tainacon  and  Foil, 
aMumea  a  more  quiet  and  gentle  character ;  mountain*  ajid  Kerile  rodu 
giving  place  to  hilla,  the  liopes  or  which  are  productive  in  grain,  and  the 
wanner  and  more  iheltered  nooka  clothed  with  vineyards.  The  manner  in 
which  the  vinei  are  planted  and  trained  ii  peculiar.  In  all  the  com-fieldi, 
the  itonea,  whidi  would  otherwiie  encumber  the  soil,  are  gathered  in  heaps 
of  various  fonni  and  mzea.  Among  these  heaps  of  stones  the  vinea  are 
planted,  and  trained  over  them  on  poles  or  e^taliera.  The  effect  of  this 
airaagement  is  beautiful;  and  the  corn-fields  may  be  taken  for  a  garden; 
the  knots  of  vines  for  its  parterroi."—  J.  B.  W.  Feb,  1638.  This  extract, 
kindlv  sent  us  by  a  corrnpondent,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted,  may 
afibra  useful  hmts  to  British  gardenen  in  training  both  onuunental  and  fruit- 
bearing  plants.  —  Cond. 

Tlie  Cedar  ofLeboHon  and  oUttr  Conifera. — The  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
neat  of  National  Industry  of  Paris  have  offered  medals  of  gold,  platina,  and 
diver,  for  the  latgest  plantations  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  and  other  resinous 
trees,  to  be  detetmined  in  IBM. 

A  iww  Straiebtrry  is  said  to  have  been  discovered,  b  a  bed  of  seedlings  in  a 
garden  near  Paris,  far  superior  to  ever^  other  known  kind.  From  a  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  Jtevue  Hortitole,  it  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the 
Bautboia. 

Seajnag-Machme,  —  The  Himorial  de  FAIUer  mentions  a  very  simple  and 
ingenious  machine,  which  had  just  been  exsmlDed,  tfae  aim  of  which  IS  an  mcrease 
of  produce  to  the  cultivator,  with  less  labour.  It*  otber  advantages  are,  the 
rimplicJt;  of  the  mechuiism,  the  facility  of  construction,  and  the  moderate 
price  (liS  francs  at  most).  Two  sickles;  seven  or  eight  pieces  of  wood,  some 
semicircles  (demi-arclet),  and  two  yards  of  cloth,  compose  the  materials. 
The  com  is  cut  by  the  play  of  the  sickles  In  a  breadth  of  ift.,  and  at  the 
desired  height.     {I/E'dio,  ^c,  Dec.  13.  1837.) 

OERHAKY. 

TV  Cold  M  January,  1836.  —  In  the  Berlin  Botanic  Garden,  on  Jan.  16., 
we  bad  22°  R£aum.  below  lero  (1H°  below  lero,  Fahr.),  with  s4  f^  of  snow, 
and  very  little  sun.  E.  Olio.  —  At  Vienna,  in  January,  the  cola  varied  from 
10"  to  18°  lUaum.  below  zero  (from  8°  to  9°  below  tero,  Fahr.).  C,  Jiauei, — 
AtFrankfbn,onJan.  16.,  the  cold  was  SI"  R£aum.(l6°  bebw  zero,  Fahr.) 
F.  Baa. 

DENMARK. 

State  of  GardentHg  tn  Denmark,  —  In  our  endeavours  to  do  justice,  as  we 
thotight,  to  our  correspondent  M.  Petersen,  it  seems  we  have  riven  offence 
to  his  countrymen  of  the  same  profession.  We  publish  the  folkiwing  letter, 
verbaUm  ct  bleratiiii,  because  M.  Petersen  wishes  it,  and  because  he  seems 
to  think  it  necessary  in  order  that  he  should  stand  well  with  bis  fiienda:  — 
"  Dear  Su-,  Never  have  I  nursed  in  my  breast  the  least  doubt  of  your  good 
intoations  uid  wishes  to  do  me  justice,  aa  &r  as  you  thought  1  could  deserve 
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it ;  but,  in  the  caie  in  queatioii,  jour  fnendBh^  Tor  me  has  induced  you  to  go 
bejtiiid  the  limitB  of  my  exertions  in  thia  countrj ;  and  my  fedings  irera 
seosibly  affected  at  the  penual  of  jour  article  in  the  Gardenert  Magatme  for 
Octobo",  which  prompted  me  to  write  to  jou  on  the  Slat  of  Octd>er,  But, 
dear  Sir,  as  you  in  your  answer  to  mj  letter  will  not  give  me  leave  to  print 
•nj  of  jour  letters  in  our  papera,  I  uJte  hereby  the  liberty  to  address  jon 
Sgun,  in  order  to  find  a  proper  way  of  clearing  mistafces. 

"  At  different  preceding  periods,  I  have  written  to  you,  dear  Sir,  abont  tho 
state  of  our  gardening  in  Denmaii,  inserted  in  your  Gatdener't  Magaxkietor 
July,  16S6;  September,  1827;  January,  1B28;  October,  iee9,&c  Several 
gr^C  improvements  have  certahilj  taken  place  since  that  period,  some  of 
which  I  take  the  liberty  to  state,  as  well  as  several  errors  concerning 
gardening  in  this  country  inserted  in  the  Gardena'i  MagaoM  tot  October 
this  year. 

"  I  have  introduced  into  this  country  tlie  mode  of  heating  hot-houses  bj 
bot  water  in  cast-iron  pipes  and  boilers.  Mostly  ell  the  houses  for  firuit  and 
flower-forcing  in  this  ganlen  are  worked  by  hot  water ;  and  in  several  of  the 
royal,  and  some  private,  gardens,  about  in  the  country,  this  mode  of  beating 
is  now  introduce,  and  I  expect  it  will  soon  be  quite  general. 

"A  better  and  proper  construction  of  forcing-houses,  similar  to  those  erected 
in  England,  and  some  aired  bj  ventilators  in  front  and  back,  I  have  got  built 
and  introduced. 

"  The  culture  in  general,  principallj  in  the  farcing  department,  is  much 
improved  in  this  garden :  e,  g.,  we  have  had  the  first  ripe  grapes  in  the 
beginning  of  May;  peaches,  double  montagoe,  by  the  end  of  Maj;  cut 
ripe  pines  almost  all  the  year  round.  The  hot-bed  forcing  equally  early. 
I  have  introduced  nearly  all  the  sorts  of  pine-apples  grown  in  Englandf 
Strawberries,  Grove  End  scarlet,  Knevett's  pine,  new  scarlet  pine,  scarlet 
emperor,  and  new  pine:  all  the  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  some  of  the  best 
Enalish  gooseberries;  several  good  ^een-house,  and  some  stove,  plants; 
dablias,  many  of  the  beat  and  rare  varieties,  kc.  &c. 

"  I  have  not  established  the  present  Floricultursi  Society;  but,  havine  the 
honour  of  being  a  member,  and,  having  for  the  last  eighteen  months,  had  the 
inspection  of  their  garden,  I  have  done  in  this  respect  eveij  thing  in  my 
power,  in  a  sensible  way,  to  go  on  with  improvements.  At  present,  the 
Society  has  bought  a  piece  of  eround  for  a  new  garden ;  but,  not  finding  it 
answering  the  purpose,  and,  in  view  of  economy,  Imng  of  a  diflerent  opinion, 
I  have  resigned  my  situation  in  the  present  Floricultural  Society.  That 
Society  has  given  very  much  impulse  to  a  better  taste  and  improvements, 
for  a  better  culture  of  flowers  during  its  establishment,  e^ecially  by  intro* 
ducinK  many  new  and  good  plants. 

"  The  vegetable  and  fruit  market  at  Copenhseen  is,  indeed,  at  all  times  in 
the  year,  as  well  supplied  as  any  one  can  wish  tor  in  this  countrj ;  but  it  is 
not  from  any  merit  of  mine. 

"  Hius  for  ^e  necessary  explanations.  You  will,  no  doubt,  dear  Sir, 
wonder  at  my  intruding  upon  your  leisure  on  this  seemingly  trifling  occasion; 
but  JOU  will,  perhapsi  give  me  right,  when  informed  that  I  finiT  myself  in 
dutv  bound  to  it,  by  a  publication  in  one  of  our  newsp^»eTs  of  your  October 
article  for  Denmark,  which  has  been  translated,  and  accompanied  by  low 
acriffloniouB  observations  on  it  I  suppose,  by  a  youth  utterly  destitute  of 
knowledge  in  our  profession ;  which  publication,  if^not  met  vrith  an  adequate 
answer,  would  present  me  to  my  countrymen  in  a  light  I  do  not  think  I 
deserve,  as  my  former  relations  to  you  on  gardening  in  this  country  bear  the 
best  witness.  1  am,  dear  Sir,  &c.  &c.,  —  J.  P.  PeUnen.  CopmAagen  Rrn/al 
Garieni,  RoKnbvrg,  Dec.  86.  1837." 

NORTH  AMERICA. 
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with  mja^agementiso  Gu-uIbid  jet  able  to  judge.  Good  garden  era  are  mre 
in  thii  country,  especially  such  at  uaderstaud  the  management  of  the  green- 
house,  and  particularly  the  propagating  department.  Many  young  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  here  nave  too  prematurely  commenced  buaineas ;  and,  goaded 
on  b^  the  prevailing  aptrit  of  speculation  which  euitc  in  this  country,  have 
outwitted  tbemBeWes,  and  been  unable  to  fulGt  their  engagements.  With  all 
these  beacons  set  before  me  to  avoid,  I  am  nevertheless  of  opinion  that  a 
man,  even  with  a  amalt  capital,  who  is  steady  and  industrious,  and  who  under- 
stands his  business,  may  do  well  and  n^e  money  fast ;  but,  in  case  I  disap- 
point any  one,  I  say  he  must  work  hard ;  and,  although  wagea  are  high,  articles 
of  clothing  are  costly,  woollen  more  especially. 

"  1  have  made  several  tours  through  some  of  the  neighbouring  states,  and 
vidted  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  New  York.  In  the  latter,  the  march  of  im- 
provement is  advancing  very  slowly.  Mr.  Hogg  still  takes  the  lead  in  rare 
and  interesting  plants.     Thoihum  is  a  geranium  and  dahlia  grower.     After 

having  read  and  heard  so  much  of 's  celebrated  nursery,  Long  Island, 

judging  from  what  I  saw,  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  impositions,  as  a  sale  ea- 
tabOsbment,  that  ever  came  under  my  notice.  Vou  must  not  believe  all  that 
Mr.  Hovey  says  about  the  Bostonian  gardens  ;  but,  if  you  estimate  them 
■bout  SO  per  cent  lower  than  what  he  nolds  them  up  at,  you  will  probably 
come  near  the  tmth.  Baltimore  is  much  on  the  same  par  with  Boston  :  but 
I  have  not  time  to  go  into  particulars.  To  ^ve  you  an  idea  of  what  the 
Philadelphians  have  arrived  at,  I  herewith  send  you  a  copv  of  the  report  of 
our  annual  exhibition,  from  Waldi^t  CirciJaiaig  Ukrmy,  a  nighiy  retpectabl« 
weekly  periodical.  —  IF.  F.  B. 

[We  have  copied  the  article  referred  to  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  as 
wdl  to  show  the  extraordinary  pn^ets  made  In  horticulture  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  account  of  different  commercial  gardens  which  ere  incorporated  in 
it. — Cond.\ 

Pemuyliama  HorfUvllwal  Erhmtion.  —  The  tenth  exhibition  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  the  SOtb, 
SlBt,and  22d  of  September,  1B3T;  and  great  merit  is  due  to  the  committee  of 
arrangement  for  the  splendour  with  whidi  it  was  got  up. 

On  entering  the  saloon,  a  large  oval  table  was  placed  before  you,  filled  with 
the  choicest  exotics  from  the  tropics  to  the  arctic  circle.  In  the  centre,  stood 
one  of  the  beautiful  palms  of  C^lon,  the  Laidnia  bort>6nicB.  A  Cypripedium  ■ 
inslgne  (a  ladies'  slipper),  from  India,  excited  much  curiosity,  from  the  extreme 
resemblance  of  its  flower  to  wax.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  first  introduced 
into  this  country  (there  is  another,  the  venustum,  from  India;  but  the  greater 
part  of  this  beautiful  family  are  indigenous).  On  the  east  and  west  of  the 
centre  table  were  circular  ones,  each  crowned  by  a  beautiful  screw  pine,  the 
Panddmu  Otilis,  and  the  Panddaui  spiralis,  surrounded  by  a  vast  variety  of 
that  beautifbl  Sower,  the  dahlia,  of  every  tint  and  hue.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
saloon  was  a  semicircular  table,  on  wich  was  a  large  plant  of  the  Astra^xe^ 
WalUehii,  surrounded  by  beautiful  exotica  :  at  the  west  end  was  a  corre- 
sponding table,  with  another  palm,  the  Laidtaa  borbdnica ;  and  near  it  a  very 
lo^e  plant  of  the  Crlnum  amibile,  in  full  flower,  one  of  the  liliaceous  family; 
also  ute  black  and  green  teas,  the  black  pepper,  the  camphor  and  cinnamon 
trees,  with  many  of  the  choicest  plants.  The  walla  of  the  saloon  were  lined 
with  tables,  spread  with  beaudfut  plants.  In  one  of  the  recesses  was  observed 
a  most  singular  submarine  production,  from  Singapore :  it  drew  universal  at- 
tention from  its  great  size  and  appearance :  it  has  recdved  the  appropriate 
ujpellation  of  Neptim^t  wine-cap ;  and  near  this  was  a  framework,  having 
the  silkworm  in  its  various  stages,  from  the  recently  produced  worm  to  the 
finished  cocoon.  In  the  window  recesses  were  displayed  an  immense  number 
of  dahlias.  Near  one  of  the  east  windows  was  a  pyramid,  10  ft.  high,  by  A. 
Drjburgh,  covered  with  various  kinds  of  flowers,  interspersed  with  evergreens. 
At  one  of  the  north  windows  was  a  beautiful  architectural  model  of  the 
Umted  States  Bank,  by  R.  Buiat,  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  the  finest 
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flowers ;  and  on  the  arcbitrave  stood  inscribed,  in  bigb  relieT,  "  TKe  Baai."  Tlie 
columns  were  covered  with  the  petsLt  of  crinnon  dablias,  and  the  whole  was 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  fury  productions  imnginabJe.  Qn  the  oppoaite 
aide  there  was  en  imitation  of  a  tree,  10  ft.  high,  by  D.  Maupaf,  covered  with 
upwards  of  4000  Sowers  of  dahlias.  On  the  ends  of  the  branches  were 
|ierc!ied  stuKd  birds,  of  great  beauty ;  and  on  the  top  a  dozen  of  the  finest 
pluitu^e,  apparently  in  the  act  of  perching,  which  had  a  good  effect.  These  er- 
tiliciat  productions  gave  relief  to  the  green  shrubbery,  and  had  a  moBt  pleasing 

Spearance.  Over  the  door  of  the  north,  or  banqueting,  room  was  a  star  tn* 
e  first  magnitude,  by  S.  Reeve  of  New  Jersey,  and  was  composed  of  dahliaa 
and  evergreens.  Immediately  within  the  room  arose  a  triangular  column  16  ft, 
high,  constructed  by  the  same  hand,  covered  with  dahlia  flowers.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  room  ran  a  stage  having  three  elevattons  of  one  foot  each  :  on 
the  first  two  were  displayed  a  splendid  variety  of  the  choicest  fruits  of  the 
season,  tastefully  armnged  in  glass  ilishei.  The  top  was  crowned  with  fine 
grapes  in  pots.  This  sta^  was  flanked  by  flowers,  plants  in  pots,  aod 
vegetables  of  the  best  kmds.  Over  the  door  at  Uie  north  end  was  an 
imicatiofl  of  the  American  eagle,  composed  of  various  kinds  of  flowers  to 
suit  the  plumage ;  the  eye  beautifully  represented  by  a  flower  of  the 
Rudb^ckia  hSrta,  stronely  churecterisiic  of  the  during  bird :  tbe  whole  did 
Mr.  tjherwood,  the  maker,  great  credit.  On  entering  tbe  room,  nolwilb- 
standing  the  delicious  fruits  presented,  the  eye  was  suddenly  arrested  by  two 
enormous  pumpkins,  one  raised  by  Mr.  John  Wetherill  of  Cbalkley  Hall,  near 
Frankford,  measuring  in  girt  eft.  6  in.,  weighing  2.S81b. ;  the  other  by 
Thornton  Comfort  of  fiyberry,  measuring  in  girt  7  ft,  weighing  i8B  lb. : 
they  elicited  great  surprise.  On  one  of  the  aide  tables  was  the  A't^nthes  dis- 
titlatoria,  or  pitcher  plant,  from  the  East  Indies,  and  tbe  first  exhibited  in  this 
counti'y,  being  raised  from  seed  by  Air.  Buist.  On  tbe  end  of  each  leaf  is  a 
pitcher  with  a  Kd,  which  is  elevated  and  depressed  by  circumstances:  it  is 
certainly  one  of  the  strange  productions  of  nature,  and  excited  much  curiosity. 
Manj^  oftbe  exotics  in  this  room  were  rare  and  beautiful  ;  a  very  large  CVinuni 
aniabile  in  bloom,  from  tbe  garden  of  George  Pepper,  Esq.,  was  justly  admired. 
The  rooms,  when  viewed  from  any  point,  presentoi  a  beautiful  perspective ; 
attd  it  must  have  been  highly  gratilyin^'  to  the  committee  of  arrangement  to 
have  heard  encomiums  every  where  passed  on  them  by  the  immense  numbers 
^ho  visited  the  hall,  where  the  beauty,  wealth,  end  intelligence  of  PbiladeU 

Ehia  were  largely  represented.  Sume  only  of  ibc  finest  and  rarest  plants  ex- 
ibiled  are  here  enumerated. 
Plant!  cotttribuled  by  J,  B.  Smith,  Chrr4tim  Street.  — AMtnpte^ a  V/allichU,  A. 
m611is.  A,  viscdsB ;  Ardfsia  littoralis,  Adansonia  digttkta,  Arauciriaimbricata) 
Andna  trip^tala,  A.  muric&ta,  A.  squamosa,  A.  palustris;  Areca  montana,  A. 
olericea,  Acrocomia  aculeitaj  Benksiii  grandis, B.  verticilliita,  B.ericoides,  fi. 
pulch^lla,  B.  Cunninghamri;  BeaufiSrtia  decussilta,  Beaumdntia  grandifldra,  Bo- 
napirtcd  r'fmcea;  Br6xia  serratifolia,  B.  integrilolia ;  Camer&na  Utif^lia,  Co- 
riMs  spinarum,  C^ry6ta  ilrens,  Catesbic'a  spin^sa,  Cedrela  odorita,  Cfrbern 
Thev^tio,  Ctcciiracemdsa,Carollnea  princeps,  Coccdloba  uv(fera,Cixi»  nucffera, 
Cbmbretum  purp^eum,  C6rypha  speci6sa,  Cunonia  capfinsis,  Cycas  circinalis, 
Dillenia  speciosa;  Dracas^na  Krrea,  D.  terminUis,  D.  braaiHensis,  D.  refffxa, 
D.  marginata,  D.  australis,  D.  Draco;  Hira  crepitans,  /acoriinifayilicifoliB: 
J^tropha  multffida,  J&tropha  Ciirait,  J.  Manihot;  Latvia  borbiinica,  Z.aij- 
rua  Catiqiliora,  Lawsonin  in^nis,  Livistoaio  mauritania;  Limonia  trifoiiata, 
L.  pentaphyita ;  JVfyrtus  Phuento,  M.  acris ;  Pandaaut  ittilis,  P.  spiralis ;  Par- 
kinsonio  acule&ta,  i'hte'nix  dactyllfera,  P.  reclinata;  Poincidna  pulch^rrima, 
Pothot  crss»in£rvia,  Rbbpis  flabeltif6rmis,  SAbal  Adansdni^  Swiethiu  Mo' 
hagoai,  Tamariadiu  indicn,  TAxus  nucifera;  Thrlnax  parviflora,  T.  ^legans  ■ 
I'crmia^iia Calappa,  Xylophylla  longifolia;  yucca  fol.  varicg.,  Zikmia  h^rrida 
Z.  plingcns,  Z.  intt^rifolia ;  Polyp6dium  aureum,  Bixa  Urcllana. 

I'Iniili  cxhUAted  by   George  Pepper.  —  Dracse'na  purpurea,   D.  tcrminUis- 
Z^ia  h6rrida,  Biza  OreHina,  Eugen^   austrklis,   iHfisa   sapi^itum,  Xaiirua 
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SewUmt,  Ariea  oiaioat,  LirinAma  rouiriUaia,  Bh^iU  flabellifiSmik,  Crlnum 
■m&bili^  Hke'iiIx  dactylffera,  C}ca»  revoluta,  I^tcalnua  aculciia,  Sfcccharum 
officiiisruDi,  Man^ttia  conlifolia,  TtHimbia  bTomeUc/^fia. 

PlanU  by  R.  Buitt.  Cypripblium  intfgDe,  A^ep&ithea  lUadlUtdria,  E\i6aj- 
miu  jap<Snicui  Ibl.  tbt.;  Oardoqula  Hotteri,  Hutittia  cordif&lia,  WitsJmi 
corymbdM,  LechenatUtia  fbnndat,  Atnom  •ntfctnle,  Cereui  apliiKleiu,  Ru»- 
tUia  Jiiacea,  iUnkna  CuDiunghinn,  Torenio  icabra,  EiitM  irargBrit^ea,  Bran- 
felsia  americluia,  Sc6ttia  denUta,  Ptuufldra  kermoina,  Bordnia  Bemilits, 
G^sneni  Dougl^,  6.  rup^tra;  lliuDb^r^  frWans;  E'pacm  impr^ua,  E. 
beteron^Du ;  H^vea  paiindsB,  tiiirya  ellfptica,  t^bena  Tweedidtu,  Iponxe'a 


Sy  T.  Lmdreli.  Baotpineajancet,  Rckbea  btc^U,  Ficua  d&itica,  Ltbtat 
(^Dnaiodrouin,  MifnAIu  fusclta,  PaiiddKiu  odoratfuimus,  J'icus  oltida,  7%ia 
TfritUai  B4nkMa  nicropbytlK,  B.  Cunninghtoi;  Iltlcium  nniiktum,  Cltnn  vn- 
rieg&ta,  Come'a  speddoa,  Cojfra  arilncB,  Flcui  coKtita,  Di6uDa  IHtgreni,  Jiu- 
ttcia  ptcU,  Ajapintbui  variegita,  Z<a(irua  Cimphora,  Coecfloba  uvtfera, 
TabenuemimtkDa  coronMa,  Tarchoniuthui  cunphoriUiu. 

Btf  John  iPArroH.  Agire  americiiDa  vaTieg.,  C^cai  rerolilta,  0'l«a  eu- 
rop«X  M**"^  bneaikiu,  HeMnthua  iii^or,  Eugenia  Jambot,  A'mta  escu- 
l^DCum,  i^orniiuDi  tinax,  Ru^Uia  mlii^lia.  Zingiber  officiniUe,  P!p«t  nigrum, 
Siccbamm  officininini,  Coffia  oriibica,  Ardisia  (olanicea,  /'lex  Tari^^ta; 
£rtca  viJ^uii,  £.  mediterrlnea  )  Puchaia  of  different  kind*,  M^^ia  j*- 
pjnica,  T&xui  chin^nni,  Coffea  bengal^Diis,  Thia  Bohia,  T.  vtridii ;  Flcvg 
el^tica,  A^fHum  aplindeni,  O^lea  fHkgraiu,  melaleucaa  of  diflerent  kinds,  and  a 

By  Colonel  R,  Cart.  X>aliniB  Campkora,  Qu&ssia  amira,  MAm  rosicM, 
Piper  nigrum,  Cerntdnia  filiqua,  Flcus  eliitica,  Co^a  arfcbica,  i%<e^is  dac- 
tylifera,  Cycaa  reroluta,  caclusea  ofTariouB  kinds,  bapfndus  SoponiriH,  Tabet- 
nemontima  coroniria,  Tenninalia  Beiaim  i  Thunb&na  coccfnea  T.  grandifldra, 
Liminium  trifoliitum,  Zimia  p(iDgens,  Ticoma  austr^lts.  Ginkgo  btloba,  PitMaa 
lanceolita,  i^sUctB  lientlscus,  CofJkia  punctata. 

By  J.  Shmmod.  TiUfrndsio  araoc'na,  T.  ligulita,  T.  \3Tomtiuff6Sa ;  Erk* 
c«rintb61des,  E.  urceoliris,  E.  irdens,  E.  calvclna,  E.  andromed^^,  E. 
SaTileona,  E.  ventricdsa,  E.  ?erticilltot,  E.  puMscena  mjjor ;  JMpliDe  Cb«- 
□nim,  D.  neapolitAna,  D.  olecrdlia,  D.  Daiiplif  no,  D.  colltna,  I),  alplna ;  5ax- 
ifnga  ligulAta,  Man6ttia  cordif^ia,  RuMClia  j^ncea,  Eri6coma  f:ignuis: 
Cotone&ater  microphylla,  C.  affinis ;  Aitrapc^a  Walltchn ;  Cactus  Bo^t^,  C. 
niBr&ntinii,  C.  conepkua,  C.  Napi^ra,  C\  Vaodeaiii,  C,  macrorhlxa;  Y&cea  fol, 
Tariegtklis,  yellow  and  white  rhododendrons,  C^rfacra  Thevetia,'Dillw^niacin»- 
riM;en«,D. SuiherUndiafrut^sceng;  Bor6aiadeDt^ta,CaIlSstBchysov&tai  Hen- 
lifsia polifAlia,  M.  rQbra,  M.  &lba;  O^ncra  bulbosa,  AUtnEmttia  aurantiaca; 
jf  rum  criDlnim,.4.  trilob^tum  ;  Berbrrii  dulcia,  Nutt&llia  Papiver,  Dary&Dthe* 
excilsa,  Lechenatiltia  formula. 

By  Akxamder  Farker.  .fdiaatum  trapezifiSrme ;  Agkve  americana,  A.  va- 
riegatai  AlbCtca  altlssima  j  .lloe  arboreicens,  A.  msculita,  ^.  Sapon^ria,  A. 
loi^tSiia,  ^.discolor;  j^iplinium  elatum,  ^rtemtsia  dentAta,  Xrum  cordi& 
lium;  Bc^nia  argyroBtlgma,  B.  mocroph^lU  j  Cactus,  many  varieties  and  spe- 
ciea ;  Chairn'rops^^strix,  Cestrum  Pdrgui,  C^ratonia  ^liqua,  Didsma  ericifdlia, 
Edmrdita  microphylla,  Pourcr6ya  gigant^  Qloxtnin  gnindift6ra  ?,  lUIcium 
floridftnuin,  Mauiindyn  Barclayau,  O'les  europe'a,  Portulica  arburea,  Paliilnis 
aculeiktus,  i^stk^  I^n^inthus,  Plectr&nthus  frudcosus,  FomBd^nis  tp^iim, 
Bivlna  hQmilis. 

By  Andrew  Dryburgh,  Bonapartea  juncea.  Gome's  speciota,  BWria  cii- 
coldes,  Dracffi'aa  terminalis,  Erythrlna  Crista^gilli,  fuphorbtn  aplendens, 
Picut  elastica,  Chirotiia  grandiflOTa,  Hnm^nthui  pub^scena,  Ixora  coccinea, 
Leucod£adranarg6nteum,Menzi£8iaalba,Pitt6Bponim  viridiflorum;  T^eaBoiea 
T.  Hiidis ;  Till&ndsia  anue'ns,  Ko^lk  ciliita,  F'ibumum  toment^um,  ericas  of 
various  aorta,  pruteas  of  tiiffercnt  kinds,  and  a  variety  of  roses. 

The  plania  enuiucrated  above  arc,  many  of  them,  fine  aiid  very  rare,  and  are 
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not  to  be  found  in  min^  private  eatabiiBbmenta  In  Europe.  Tiune  of  J.  B. 
Smith's  are  mostly  tropical  plants,  requiring  ^eat  judgment  and  care  to  cul- 
tivate them,  and,  b;  their  fine  healthy  condition,  estaliliBhing  the  akill  and 
science  of  their  proprietor. 

Mr.  Pepper  is  one  of  the  oldest  amateurs  in  tbe  country ;  and  his  good  taite 
ia  evinced  in  his  selection  of  plants,  and  eiertionH  in  procuring  rare  exotics. 

Mr.  Btdit't  Garden,  in  Twelfth  Street,  near  Lombard  Street,  is  well  knoim 
for  its  neatness  and  the  e^ccellence  of  its  plants.  Mr.  Buist  has  introduced 
some  of  the  rarest  and  most  inceresting  plants.  His  collection  of  those  from  the 
Cape  and  New  Holland  equals  any  in  the  country :  his  dahlias  are  of  the  niost 
select  kinda,  and  of  great  variety ;  and  he  has  raised  a  few  seedlings  which 
surpass  any  that  have  come  from  Hngland. 

Colonei  Robert  Cair  is  the  present  proprietor  of  Bartram's  Botanic  Garden, 
the  oldest  in  the  country.  His  plants  are  ^ood,  and  of  various  celebr^xd 
kinds,  bis  establishment  being  better  known  m  Europe  than  any  other,  from 
the  great  quantity  of  native  seeds  be  exports. 

The  Garden  and  Nuneria  of  Mr.  Thomat  Landrelh,  on  Federal  Street 
(late  D.  and  C  Landreth),  are  well  known  as  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States.  His  collection  of  plants  and  trees  may  be  ranked  among  the  most 
selecL  The  seed  department  of  this  ancient  concern,  so  justly  celebrated  for 
the  freshness  and  purity  of  its  products,  is  now  conducted  by  D.  Landreth  and 
Co.  Seed  grounds  are  on  Fifth  Street,  below  Federal.  Warehouse,  63. 
Chestnut  Street. 

Mr.  Join  M'Arrai^i  Garden,  West  Market  Street,  is  well  known.  His  col- 
lection is  good,  both  from  the  nge  and  great  growth  of  his  plants.  His  CVcas 
revoldta,  or  sago  palm,  is  upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old;  being  the  plant 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Wm.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  of  the  Woodlands. 
Mr.  M'Arran  has  the  merit  of  establishing  the  first  public  garden  in  Phila- 
delphia. His  ereen-houBc,  in  winter,  refreshes  the  visiter  by  its  contrast  to  the 
dreariness  without. 

Mr.  Parkei't  EitabHihment  in  Prime  Street  is  well  known  frotn  its  n 


and  good  collection  of  plants.  He  deserves  great  credit,  b^ng  one  of  those 
seir-taught  men  who  had  to  encounter  great  difBculnes  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge.   His  perseverance  has  been  rewarded  by  the  attainment  of  scientific 


skin,  and  by  the  acquisition  of  a  large  collection  of  plants  sod  shrubs. 

Mr.  John  SheTUKH>d'i  EitabHdtnieiU  at  Laurel  Hill,  is  one  lately  commenced ; 
and,  from  the  fine  specimens  of  plants  exhibited,  bids  fair  to  do  well.  Many  of 
hb  plants  are  rare,  and  well  worthy  a  place  in  any  collection. 

Mr.  A.  DrytmrgH,  Race  Street,  by  Schuylkill  Fourth  Street,  has  many  fine 
plants,  especmlly  those  of  New  Holland.  His  roses  and  dahlias  are  numerous 
and  of  the  choicest  kinds. 

Mr,  Duke,  tbe  proprietor  of  the  garden,  formerly  Mr.  M'MabOD's,  con- 
tributed many  fine  plants. 

Mr.  JO" Amu,  near  the  Rising  Sun,  also  furnished  some  beautifiil  exotic*. 

D.  JVfoupaji  and  D.  MAvoy,  at  the  Rising  Sun,  Oermantown  Roadj  and 
Robert  KUvingion,  gardener  to  Wm.  Lloyd ;  contributed  largely  from  th^ 
gardens  in  fine  bouquets. 

Mri.  Bibberl,  Thutecnth  Street,  near  South,  whose  establishment  is  well 
known  to  the  ladies,  has  many  fine  plants,  with  a  good  collection  of  dahlias. 

Air,  Heiikel,  near  Bristol,  Mean,  A.  S.  Robertt,  and  S.  Coben,  of  this  city; 
deserve  thanks  for  furnishing  plants.  Mr.  Cohen's  figs  were  fine  and  large, 
the  trees  healthy ;  it  being  the  second  crop  this  season.  The  Society  waa 
much  indebted  to  its  fair  friends  for  their  imitations  of  flowers  in  wax  and 
shells ;  Mitt  George't  ahell-work  exceeding  anything  ever  exhibited,  and  does 
the  greatest  honour  to  her  taste  and.  perseverance.  The  wax-work  by  Mrt. 
Sbibn,  Mrs.  Ath,  and  S.  W.  Horn,  was  bi^yond  all  praise. 

Frtal.  The  fruits  in  general  were  very  good,  much  better  than  might  have 
been  expected,  considenng  the  unpropitious  season  for  the  finer  kinds,  such 
as  grapes,  peaches,  and  the  melon  tamily.  The  grapes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Beehler 
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deserve  the  greatest  praise  for  their  care  in  bringiiig  the  fruit  to  *uch  per- 
feccioa,  and  afliirding  additional  evidence  of  nhat  cui  be  done  in  tbe  dXf  ia 
cultivating  the^rape:  indeed,  the  whole  exhibited  w«t«  escelleot,  and  the 
growers  merit  high  aoprobation. 

Grapet  exhibited  b;  Dr.  J.  T.  Shupleas  were  the  white  FroatwOM;,  the 
greeD  and  yellow  Provence,  and  Gbnwela*  of  FoDtainebleau.  Kbduat  I9 
Tobias  Beebler,  Marahal  Street,  were  the  fioen  of  the  kind  exhibhetC  Bj 
James  Laws,  the  Fondantvert  and  Hanstretto  were  very  fine,  more  eapedil^ 
when  we  consider  die  season,  being  grown  in  the  prden.  B;  J.  H.  Seal,  the 
golden  Chastelas;  the  Alexandria,  bj  H.  Balltnger,  John  BeTReant,  Beq., 
Alexander  Parker,  and  A.  Peters  j  the  lanbella,  by  AJexander  PttAcr  end 
J.  II.  Seal;  the  Hampton  Coun,  byOeoi^e  Laws,  Wm.  S.  Hansd,  P. 
OasklH,  Peter  Robins,  and  Joseph  8,  Hadeirvi  tbe  Powel,  by  J.  ~ 
Esq.;  the  Bland,  by  ditto;  the  Catawba,  by  Mr.  Hcisscr;  the  T 
by  David  Allan  and  A.  Quickfiale,  Burlington,  N.J. ;  the  golden 
ditto;  the  Miller, by  J.  Griffiths.     All  the  above  were  raised  without  cover. 

Those  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Comae,  were  as  fine  as  could  be 
produced,  more  particulttrly  so  when  wc  consider  that  the  vines  are  only  two 
years  old,  and  gruwingin  pots.  Mr.  Biddle  has  erected  a  veiy  extensive grapcfy, 
and,  in  a  year  or  two,  will  be  able  to  supjily  the  market  with  thousands  of 
pounds  of  that  luscious  fruit.  He  who  introduces  any  scientific  discovery, 
mechnnical  invention,  or  useful  improvement,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  de- 
serves far  higher  praise  than  the  blood-stained  hero  who  figures  in  the  page 
of  history.  Mr,  Caraac  has  caught  the  enthusiasm,  and  is  building  a  large 
grapery.  The  public  is  much  indebted  to  such  men  for  th^r  liberality,  as  th^ 
never  can  be  remunerated  for  their  expense. 

The  Pearl  were  excellent  and  large,  giving  another  proof  of  what  can  be  done 
if  only  care,  and  a  little  more  labour,  were  bestowed  by  our  farmers  in  their 
cultivation.  The  melons  by  Messrs.  Jos.  J.  and  Geo.  J,  Hatch  of  N.  J.,  and 
Jos.  E.  Scott  of  Burlington,  N.  Jq  were  very  superior  in  size  and  flavour, 
and  the  Measrs.  Hatch  are  entitled  to  all  praise  for  the  uniform  excellence  of 
their  yearly  display.  Nutmeg  melons,  by  Mr.  Riley,  gardener  to  Pierce  Butler, 
Esq.,  were  very  large. 

Applet,  by  H.  Hatch,  Mr.  Ralston ;  A.  Lippincott,  N.  J.  j  A.  d'Arra^ 
Horace  Binney,  Esq.;  the  pound  pippins  of  J.  Busby,  N.  J.;  were  very 
lai^. 

Quineet,  by  Jacob  Copia.     Plunu,  by  A.  Parker. 

Peadtei,  extra  fine,  from  Mr.  B.  Bullock's  garden.  North  Third  Street} 
Joseph  E.  Scott,  Burlington,  N.  J. :  Mr.  Alberger;  Horace  Binney,  Esq. ; 
Reeves  and  Ridgeway  (Delaware)  ;  Joha  Sergeant,  Esq. ;  and  J.  B.  Smith. 

Seckel  Peart,  ttom  H.  Binney,  Esq.;  SamuelP.  Wetherill,Burlmgton,N.  J.) 
A.  d'A.rras,  and  Mrs.  Hlbbert. 

Suiter  Peart,  bv  H.  Balling,  Anthony  Felton,  and  A.  Parker. 

Doyenne  Pear,  by  J.  B.  Smith,  Esq. 

Vrgelablei,  The  vegetables  generally  merited  the  highest  approbationi 
more  especially  those  exhibited  by  Mr.  Anthony  Felton,  showing  the  ETeat 
rate,  perseverance,  industry,  besides  great  expense,  before  they  could  be 
brought  to  such  perfection.     Never  was  there  a  finer  diaplayof  v^etables. 

E^  Flanti,  by  Edwin  A.  Stephens,  Bordentown;  llomas  Hancock, 
Burlington,  N.  J.  (the  above  were  very  large);  R.  Ralston  of  Mount  Peace ; 
Anthony  Felton  ;  Wra.  Camac,  Esq. ;  and  Thomas  Hciskel. 

Cabbage,  by  D.  Maupy;  Wm.  Norris,  Turner's  Lane;  Jacob  Aipor,  K.  J.; 
and  Antnony  Felton,  Mangold  Wurxel,  by  J,  C.  Jones,  and  Canier  W, 
Morris,  Magnolia  Farm.  5ugiir  Bcet,hy  Pierce  Butler,  and  P.  C.  WetberilL 
Bceti,  by  W,  Norris,  Turner's  Lane ;  and  A.  Felton.  Two  very  large  ropes 
of  vcrv  superior  oTuotu,  raised  from  seed  by  Mr,  E.  Kelley,  gardener  at  the 
United  States'  Naval  Asylum,  under  the  superintendence  of  C^>tun  Jamee 
Cooper ;  and  also  very  fine  by  J.  Beadle,  gai^ener  to  Mr.  Norris.    Panaepi, 
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bjr  Tbomu  Snjder,  TCry  fine.  Some  fine  pea*,  bv  Abi^I  Pool,  oeer  Bar- 
Inipoii,  N.  J.  The  roHowing  were  depomted  by  Antliony  Felton,  and  were 
of  tbe  very  bett  quality  ;  riz. ;  cbard,  tomatoes  or  every  Tsriety,  iquaahea ;  the 
Bgypdan,  the  Mattete,  the  China,  and  the  8outh  Sea  broccoli ;  lettuce,  Lima 
beuu,  cacrota,  paranepi,  potatoes,  celery,  rediiheB  of  every  kind,  curled  bale, 
pea*,  tornipa,  peppen  of  rarioua  kinds,  and  endive.  There  was  some  very 
nperior  celery,  by  Francia  BHell,  N.  J.  Dahlias,  by  Andrew  Dryburgh, 
Robert  Bulst,  W.  B.  Wood,  6.  Cooper;  Horace  Binney,  Esq.;  J.  B.  Smith, 
Eaq.  j  T.  Landreth,  A.  Parker,  Mr.  T.  Heiskel,  D.  Maupay,  Samuel  Reeves; 
Salem,  N,  J, ;  and  some  very  choice  kinds  from  Geoi^  C.  Thorburo,  N.  Y. 

Of  the  above  numerous  gardens  in  and  around  the  city  we  may  well  be 
pKiud ;  and  the  country  is  materially  benefited  by  the  Penngyhania  Horticul- 
tutal  Society,  in  exciting  such  laudable  emulation  amon^  our  gardeners. 
The  advantages  possessed  here  are  great,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
place  of  the  Unionj  and  we  ought  duty  to  improve  them  in  cultivating  hor- 
ticulture in  all  ita  departments  of  beauty  and  usefulncEs. 

Upon  Che  whole,  the  exhibition,  in  all  respects,  gave  more  general  satisfac- 
tion than  any  of  preceding  yean.  The  Soiiety  has  every  reason  to  draw  from 
be  results  motives  of  the  highest  encouragement  for  the  future.  Respect- 
fully submitted. —  Q.  Wetton,  Becerdmg  Secretary.  Philadelphia,  October  17. 
I83T, 

Producti  oflhe  Vme  m  Ohio  and  South  CaToUaa.  —  On  eiphteeo  square  feet, 
lets  than  half  an  acre  of  ground,  Jacob  Resor,  Esq.,  at  his  residence,  about 
seven  miles  below  this  city,  on  the  river,  has  raised,  this  season.  Cape  and 
Catawba  grapes,  sufficient  to  make  iir  hundred  and  teveiUi/-teven  gaUom  of 
pvre  wine  I  besides  a  large  quantity  consumed  in  the  family,  and  otherwise 
disposed  of,  estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  have  made  the  amount  full  700 
gallons.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  is  the  first  hearing  seanon  of  the 
vines.  The  Isabella  and  Cape  yielded  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  hundred  gallons 
to  the  acre!  the  Catawba  was  less  productive,  from  the  rot  having  destroyed 
many  of  the  grapes.  Mr.  Resor  Values  his  crop  of  wine  at  ime  thovtanddoliari; 
a  pretty  handsome  remuneration  for  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  ten  days' 
Itibour.     {Cmcatnati,  Ohio  Gaxelle,  Oct.  1837.) 

Mr.  H.Herbemont  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  states,  in  the  Sovlhem 
Agriadtimil  for  October  last,  that  he  made  at  his  farm  750  gallons  of  wine, 
and  A28  gallons  from  his  garden.  The  last  was  from  one  sixth  of  an  acre, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3168  ga.  to  the  acre.  The  produce  of  two  oftbe  vines  in 
bis  carden  is  so  great,  that,  if  he  had  not  the  most  respectable  witnesses  of 
the  ftct,  he  should  hesitate  to  name  it.  They  produced  130  gallons  of  wine, 
and  even  more."  Mr.  Herbemonthas  Ions  cultivated  the  vine.and  the  utmost 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  his  statements.  Thewineisof  the  flavour  of  Madeira. 
—  J.M.     Philade^hia,  Nov. 21.  •  — 

Mr.  Fettenden  of  Botlon  died 
837.  He  was  a  very  useful  man, 
land  Partner,  a  quarto  weekly  sheet;  and  latterly,  the  "  Horticniiural  RegUler. 

GraJUng  Uie  Orange  on  the  Pomegranate. —  Mr.  Andrews  of  Boston,  U.  S., 
CODiui  at  Malta,  was  recently  in  this  city ;  and  confirms  the  fact  I  formerly 
stated  to  you,  on  the  authority  of  a  friend  who  had  visited  that  island  lonw 
yean  aiuce ;  via.  that  the  red  flesh  orange;  of  Malta  derive  their  hue  from  the 
pommaaate  stock,  on  which  they  are  engrafted ;  and  promises  to  send  you 
undeiuable  certificates  of  it.  BryUone,  in  his  filteenth  letter,  also  says  that 
"  the  Multese  oranges  deserve  the  character  they  have  of  being  the  finest  in 
the  world :  many  of  them  are  of  the  red  kind,  and  much  superior  to  the  others, 
whidi  are  too  luscious.  They  are  produced,  I  am  told,  from  the  common 
orange  bud  engrafted  on  the  pomegranate  stock.  The  juice  of  this  fruit  is 
red  as  blood,  and  of  a  fine  flavour."  It  is  singular  that  the  call  you  made,  on 
the  cover  of  a  number  of  this  Hogazbe,  for  a  reference  to  some  work  in 
which  the  fact  was  stated,  diould  not  have  produced  one  to  firydone.    That 
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■uUior,  however,  waa  dm  the  om:  in  which  I  mw  it,  and  which,  with  the  oral 
teatimony  of  mjr  corotnercial  friead,  induced  me  to  use  it  as  Brsumcnt  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  atock  influenced  die  fruit. — M.  J.  S,  PUMelpAta, 
Nov.  87.  1837. 

Art.  III.    Domettic  Notices, 
ENGLAND. 

The  Binmngham  Soeielyjor  Ihe  Advancement  and  Difftuiim  ef  Florieultaral, 
ayul  HoriieaUuTal  Knowledge.  —  The  projectors  of  this  Societj,  fiilly  appre- 
ciating the  value  of  Hornl  and  tiorticultural  eihibitiona,  aa  a  meana  of  encou- 
raging a  taste  for  gardening,  are,  at  the  aame  time,  convinced  that  the  mere 
inspection  of  apecimens,  however  excellent,  must  AUI  short  of  the  object  aimed 
at;  namely,  that  of  difilising  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  science;  inaamuch 
aa  it  leaves  the  enquirer  aa  ignorant  of  the  management  by  which  auch  auc- 
cessful  reaulta  are  attained  as  before  they  came  under  hu  aotiee.  It  ia  the 
intention  of  this  Society  to  remedy  this  defect  by  the  foUowin^  meana  t  — 

lit.  By  holding  periodical  meetings  of  the  members,  at  which  lectures  will 
he  given,  essays  read,  discusnons  held  on  floriculture  and  horticulture,  and 
interesting  ^>ecimcns  exhibited. 

Sdly,  By  publishing  its  proceedings  i«  the  f^dening  periodicals. 

3dly,  By  endeavouring  to  obtain  new  varieties  of  vegetables,  fruits,  and 


flowers,  for  inipection ;  and  to  procure,  when  practicable,  aeeda  and  plants  for 
distribution  amonv  the  members. 

4th]y,  By  opemng  a  correspondence  with  aocieties  of  a  similar  nature. 

Rules,  to  the  number  of  fourteen,  have  been  laid  down  ;uid  Ihe  name  of  the 
aecreiary  and  treasurer  ia  W.  Dariie. 

Leedt  Zoological  and  Botanical  Garden,  which  was  noticed  in  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  919.,  as  in  contemplation,  haa  since  been  formed.  There  waa  a  competition 
lor  the  plans ;  and  the  first  premiuni  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Biliiiuton  and  Mr. 
Daviee;  the  second,  to  Mr.  Perkins  of  Leeds;  and  the  third,  to  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Sheffield.  Our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr.  Pringle,  gardener  to  W.  R.  C. 
Stansfield,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Esholt  Hall,  near  Leeds,  was  one  of  the  competitors; 
and,  having  a  liiEh  opinion  of  his  talents  for  designing  and  syatematising,  we 
shall  give  his  pluis  and  report  in  a  future  page.  They  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all,  and  with  instruction,  we  trust,  by  the  young  gardener.  We 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  the  other  plans.  —  L'imd. 

Kem  Gardenj.  —  By  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  two  experienced 
gardenera  have  been  Mttered  to  report  upon  the  stale  of  these  gardens,  and  also 
Dr.  Lindley,  prior  to  some  entensive  reforms  eontemplated  in  that  esta- 
blishment. (Morn.  Chron.,  Feb.  2Q.)  The  gardeners  alluded  to  are,  Mr. 
Paxton  of  Chatsworth  Onrdens,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  at  Worksop  Manor.  The  object  of  the  commission  is  said  to  be,  to 
arrange  some  plan  by  which  all  the  royal  gardeners  may  act  in  concert,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  r^ular  and  sufficient  supply,  instead  of  too 
much  of  one  thing,  and  too  liitle  of  another,  as  is  said  to  be  the  case  at 
present,  owing  to  even*  royal  gardener  acting  independently.  PreviouHly  to 
the  time  of  William  IV.,  ajil  the  royal  gardens  were  under  the  direction  of  W. 
T.  Alton,  Esq.;  and  the  supplies  were  reeular,  without  supenbundance  of 
particular  articles.  This  ia  the  essence  of  ^e  rumoura  that  are  afloat  on  tbii 
Buhject.  Whatever  changes  may  take  place,  we  trust  the  merits  of  that 
tnodest  and  unassuming  man,  and  thoroughly  scientific  botanist  and  gardener. 
Air.  Smith,  will  not  be  foi^tten.  If  Mr.  Alton  resigns,  which,  we  truM,  he 
has  too  much  spirit  and  good  sense  to  do  (he  having,  as  we  learn,  been  (bund 
altogether  hlnmelcss),  Mr.  Smith  is,  we  think,  the  fittest  man  in  England  for 
the  Kew  Botanic  Garden.  —  Cond. 

Titt  EntoBiolo^imlSoael^i  Prize  Jor  1B38  will  be  ^ven  for  the  beat  essay  on 
the  Agrolia  s^^ia,  a  molTi,  the  larva  or  grub  of  which  burrowa  into  and  de- 
vours the  turnip. 
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LamtaliaK  Muteum  and  Boylon  Gardtn. —  "  I  have  just  received  from  the 
Deighbourbood  of  the  Red  Sea  a  fine  ^ant  of  the  true  Bocotrine  aloe,  which, 
I  believe,  is  the  first  evei  brou^t  to  Europe.  I  have  also  received  splendid 
specimeue  in  flower  of  the  Cheirostemon  platanoldea,  from  the  Prince  Bertero, 
Rt  Palermo,  in  whoae  garden  it  flowers  BDnuaily.  A  few  days  ago,  I  received 
a  branch  of  tbe  only  tree  now  growing  on  the  rite  of  the  suppoaed  peuile 
gardens  at  Bsbvlon,  which  proves  to  be  the  Ztinanz  orientilii.  Amone  s 
collection  of  puuits  from  Aratna,  1  have  recrived  fine  specinieng  of  .4inyris 
giteod&wit,  figured  by  Bruce  ;  and  Am^aa  opob&lsamun),  figured  by  Vakf.  — 
A.  B.  Lambert.    F*b.  22.  1836. 

Tie  teeere  Weather  of  January,  1638,  baa  killed,  or  greatW  iiy'ured,  abnost 
all  tbe  half-bardy  ligneous  planU  in  the  nei^hboumood  of  London.  The 
foliage  of  the  trees  on  the  walls  of  the  Bolanic  Garden  at  Kew,  and  also  on 
thoaeof  tbe  HorticukuraLC>Brdeu,.iB  quite  black;  and  tbe  common lauruatmua, 
the  common  laurel,  the  Portugal  taure),  the  pbilljrca,  tbe  alotemus,  and 
other  nicb  shrubs,  are  blackened  or  killed  down  to  the  ground.  Even  the 
aucubaaod  tbe  arbutus  have  bod  their  hardy  foliage  injured;  and,  in  short, 
ao  much  damage  baa  scarcely  been  done  to  evergreen  shrubs  within  the  me- 
mory of  any  gardener  living.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  tbe  different  dt^^rees 
of  hardiness  m  difibrent  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  in  the  sameaar- 
den,  where  the  plants  have  been  raised  irom  seed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Por- 
tu^  laurel,  the  arbutus,  the  evergreen  oak,  the  cork  tree,  &c.  Some 
iu^viduals  of  these  q>ede8,  siandiDg  ia  nursery  lines,  among  others  in  all 
respects  similarly  circumstanced,  are  scarcely  injured  at  all;  while  otbets  are 
partially  blackened,  tbdr  wood  being  alive,  and  some  are  killed  down  to  the 

The  mean  Temperaittn  of  Jamiaty,  1838,  at  High  Wickham,  Bucks, 
was  85*61°,  which  ia  3*BI°beiow  the  mean  of  any  corresponding  month  during 
the  last  fourteen  years.  This  information  was  communicated  by  J.  O.  Tatem, 
Esq.,  of  High  Wickham,  to  the  Meteorological  Society.  {IM.  Gax,,  Feb.  84. 
1838.) 

7%«  JHenogTamine.  —  A  new  woodai  label,  or  name-stick,  for  flower-pots 
in  borders,  bas  lately  been  broi^bt  forward  under  this  name  by  Messrs, 
Happlebeck  and  Lowe,  manufacturers  of  horticultural  implements.  Binning' 
ham.  These  labels  are  formed  of  wood,  and  seem  slightly  rubbed  over  vntti 
white  lead.  Wbether  they  have  been  Kyanised,  or  not,  we  are  unable  to  say ; 
but,  as  the  manufacturers  have  kindly  sent  us  a  packet,  we  will  try  tbem,  and 
report  on  them  at  some  future  period. 

CiiHca  Papikya,  the  Papaw  tree,  a  native  of  India,  has  ripened  abundance  of 
fruit,  this  winter,  in  tbe  slove  at  Ripley  Castle.  We  have  received  some  spe- 
cimens &om  the  gfitdeaex  there,  Mr.  Elliot,  which  we  shall  figure  in  our  next 
Number.  In  the  mean  tkue,  as  an  object  of  luxury,  the  plant  may  be  worth 
cultivating,  as  one  of  the  very  few  wbish  ripen  a  handsome  edible  miit  in  the 
winter  season.  —  Ctml 

SCOTLAND. 

^...  iariatUi 

ised  and  moat  useful  s< 

liM  of  premiums  for  the  year  183i 

gardeners  as  well  as  agriculturists,  t 

JVla/K  by  Sleata. — A  premium  of  50(U^  will  be  awarded  for  the  first  successful 
application  of  steimi  power  to  the  culcivatiou  of  the  soil.  A  stationary  steam- 
engine  might  easily  be  contrived  to  drag  al»ng  ploughs  or  harrows;  but  we  hardly 
thinkit  would  answer  in  an  economical  pouit  of  view.  A  locomotive. engine  that 
would  star  the  soil  in  any  manner  wanted,  as  it  went  along,  b;^  a  horse,  is  what 
is  wanted,  and  this  might  probably  be  protluced  or  """  — ■     ■  ■      ■■  -    " 

operating  very  slightly  on  the  same  surface,  as  in  t 
of  UindostAu.    Perhaps  the  currilineal  tiuei  of  a  harrow  fixed  in  a  \ergo  cylui- 
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dcr  or  dram  nii^t  M  once  idr  the  mhI  mid  more  itadf  along  j  or  a  set  of 
cUmU  laiglit  be  enplojvd  to  cut  tbe  toil  in  ilices  as  in  digging:,  and  the  top  of 
the  dice  mieht  be  put  m  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  without  the  onDeceHVy 
OpefMion  of  tonii^  the  slice  upaide  down,  as  practised  by  the  British  qtades- 
nni ;  but  siraplj  by  throwing  it,  so  that  the  top  of  the  slice  ma;  aiwaja  Ml  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  furrow,  agreeably  to  the  practise  of  Flemish  spadesmen, 
and  in  gcnctal  the  apadeamen  of  all  warm  Fliraaces.  The  subject  it  one  of 
intense  interest  to  the  gardener,  no  leas  than  to  the  agricultiuist ;  and  we 
think  goveranent  would  be  justified  in  olfering  lOOOJ.,  or  eren  more,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  iweniioin  proposed  by  the  Highland  society. 

"Pretmag  Potaioa.  — Ten  sorereigns,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  that  value,  will 
be  ^ven  ibr  Uie  best  and  tqtproved  account,  founded  on  experience,  of  the  most 
aucoeWiil  method  of  preserving  potatoes  in  eood  condition,  in  their  natural 
■tattt,  for  a  poriod  of  not  lesa  than  teu  months  from  the  time  of  their  being 
token  up, 

"  Competitora  are  required  to  communicate  their  experience  as  to  the  tup^ 


vered  heaps 


mpetitora  are  required  to  communicale  their  experience  as  to  the  tup^ 
M  any  of  the  methods  now  in  practice,  viz.  securing  the  potatoes  in  co- 
leaps  upon  llie  surface,  in  pits,  in  honses,  vaults,  cellBrs,  or  ottiowise. 


"  Very  oppoiite  opinions  seem  to  be  held  on  the  advantages  of  pitting  or 
Btoring  in  out-houses  or  cellars,  and  b1>o  as  to  the  general  temperature  wbieh 
should  be  aimed  at ;  some  recommending  from  35°  to  40°,  and  others  from  50° 
to  etP  Fahr.  Where  pitting  is  preferred,  there  appears  to  be  a  diflereoce  of  opi- 
■uon  as  to  tbe  proper  depth  of  the  pits,  and  as  to  the  thickneM  of  the  coverii^; 
l&«wise,  whether  the  heap  diouki  bekq>t  inadry  ordampstate  generallv,  and 
as  to  tlie  utility  of  phtctng  either  a  layer  of  dry  strawor  of  dry  fern,  or  of  green 
sprats  or  fresh  turf,  between  the  potaioes  end  the  earthy  covering,  or  of  eooploy- 
ing  no  other  covering  than  the  dry  soil.  Competitors  are  required  to  state 
Adr  views  on  all  Uiese  topics,  and  alao  as  to  what  extent  the  (M-eservIng 
cfaamcter  of  potatoes  dep«ids  on  innate  qualities  in  tbe  tubers,  or  on  the  mode 
of  preaerration  employed ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  names  and  descriptions 
of  the  different  varieties  of  the  potato  that  appear  better  addapted  than  others 
for  long  keeping  should  be  mentioned. 

"  R4>orts  to  be  lodged  with  the  secretary,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October, 
1838. 

"CoMporifoa  beliBMn  difertni  Kntdi  efJUanimm  raimgPotaloet, — It  seems 
the  street  manure  of  Edinbur^  is  inferior  in  raising  potatoes  to  that  obtained 
from  stables  or  dairieg,  in  the  ratio  of  30  per  cent ;  or  as  44  bolls  are  to  M. 
For  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  this,  founded  on  chemical  analysit,  a  pre- 
mium of  20  Boverdgns  is  offered.  Bee  Seolmum  of  Fd).  1 7.,  and  QiiorJ.  Jown. 
Agr.  for  June  next  ( 1833). 

"EgicU  of  Wood  on  CUmate. — For  tbe  best  essay  on  the  effects  of  woods  on 
climate,  and  showing  how  br  the  climate  and  productiveness  of  a  district  have 
been  or  may  be  improved  or  altered  by  extensive   plantations,  a  gold  medal. 

"  In  the  essays  to  be  given  in  for  this  premium,  it  ia  wished  that  ttie  geno^ 
principles  advocated  should,  as  br  as  possible,  be  su{H>orted  by  facts  j  and,  in 
particular,  it  is  requested  that  reference  be  made  to  districts  formerly  bare  of 
wood,  which  have  been  extensively  and  judiciously  planted  within  the  last  30 
or  M  years,  and  to  the  effect  thereby  produced  on  the  climate,  as  well  as  on 
theproductivcoessofthedistrict.  It  is  also  desired  that  r^ard  be  had  to  the 
comparative  advuitaees  and  disadvantages  inthis  respect  ofplantinginmasset, 
stripes,  clumps,  aniT  hed^rown,  and  the  local  situations  proper  for  atch. 
Competitors  will  have  in  view  how  far  tbe  climate  may  have  been  modified  or 
improved  by  other  causes,  such  as  drainage. 

"  Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  20th  of  October,  1838." 

*'  Diieate  in  ilie  SUoer  Fir.  —  The  honorary  silver  medal  will  be  given  for  the 
best  account  of  the  disease  which  has  of  late  years  attncked  the  stem,  laner 
branches,  and  occaaionally  the  twigs,  of  the  Bilverfir(PfceapectinfUa),somewhat 
reaembling  the  well-known  aflection  of  the  larch ;  with  suggestions,  founded  on 
experirace,  for  checking  the  progress  of  the  malady,  or  for  preventing  it. 
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"  It  will  be  deairable  that  specimens  of  the  disesBcd  bark.  Mid  of  both  sexes 
of  the  insect  which  occaiioni  the  eril,  should  accompaoy  the  reports,  which 
are  to  be  lodged  bj  the  30th  of  October,  IBSe. 

"  Foml  Piniling.  —  For  the  best  and  approved  essay  on  forest  plaMbif, 
founded  on  persotial  observation  and  experience,  or  on  known  praetieal 
results,  a  premium  of  SO  sovereigns,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  that  value. 

"  The  essay  will  be  expected  to  indude  an  account  of  the  different  smls, 
expoMirea,  and  declinations  best  suited  for  growing  the  variouH  kinds  (tf  forest 
trees,  with  remarks  on  Uie  climate  of  di^ent  districta  of  Scotland,  correct 
lists  of  the  various  genera,  species,  and  varieties  of  trees  beat  adapted  for  par- 
ticular situations,  and  the  proportional  number  of  each  apedes  which  should 
be  planted  on  a  given  ^lace;  an  account  of  thecomparativeTalueof  tbediAr- 
ent  kinds  of  trees,  showing  the  onrposes  for  whicti  the  respective  sorts  are 
more  applicable  in  affording  wood  for  plough-wrkhts,  and  for  general  couaojr 
purposes,  for  joists,  deais,  caipentry,  or  naval  tirnW,  &c.,  or  tuefiil  bark ;  me 
Influence  of  the  different  sorts  of  trees  on  the  pastures  below  them,  or  in  their 
immediate  vicinity;  notices  of  the  insects  and  diseases  which  affect  forest 
trees,  with  suggestions  for  their  prevention  or  cure ;  together  with  rcniai4u  on 
the  comparative  advantages  of  the  promiscuous  planting  of  different  Unds  of 
trees,  or  of  grouping  maaiea  of  the  same  spedea  together,  both  in  an  econanueal 
and  ornaineotal  point  of  view. 

"  Essays  to  be  lodged  on  or  before  the  SOth  of  October,  1839. 

"  IjuecU  tHJunma  to  Agricidtural  Plantt.  —  Ten  sovereigns  are  oSetei  for 
the  best  accounts  of  these.  To  be  sent  on  or  before  the  80th  of  Octabo-,  I SW. 

"  Intecit  mjvnoiu  to  Farett  Tree$,  —  The  same  premium  uid  conditioni  are 

"  Extirpatiag  Ferm  fron  Pailwet.  —  Fifteen  sorer^ns,  or  a  piece  of  plate 
of  that  value,  will  be  given  for  the  best  and  approved  acconnt,  fbuodnl  on 
experience,  of  a  cheap  mode  of  eradicating  ferns  from  pastures,  and  particularly 
from  hill  pastures,  where  the  plough  cannot  be  employed. 

"  The  extent  of  ground  8ub)ected  to  the  experiment  must  not  be  less  than 
SO  acres ;  the  report  must  state  wliat  proportion  of  the  surface  was  occupied 
by  the  ferns,  with  the  expense  per  acre  incurred  in  thrir  eradication,  and  must 
be  lodged  with  the  secretary,  accompanied  by  specimens  of  the  ferns  destroyed, 
on  or  before  the  SOth  of  October,  1640. 

"  There  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  obiect  in  view  may  be 
accomplished  by  repeated  irrigation  of  the  eround  ;  also,  tnat  repeated  cutting 
of  the  ferns  wnile  young  and  succulent,  thus  preventing  their  bringing  their 
tops  to  perfection  duriiu  the  whole  season,  or  two  consecutive  years,  will  de- 
stroy them.  It  is  desirable  that  the  truth  of  these  opinions  should  be  established 
or  reftited,  and  any  other  successful  mode  of  treatment  pointed  out, 

"  Saence  of  Agrictdlure.  —  Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  essays  on,  —  The  mode  on  which  soil  operates  in  producing  or  faci- 
litating the  genainatiou  and  growth  of  v^etables.  The  best  admixture  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  soil  for  promoting  the  germination  and  growth  of  particu- 
lar vegetables.  The  mode  in  which  lime  operates  in  rendenng  the  soft  better 
adapted  for  the  germination  and  growth  of  particular  v^etabTes.  The  effbct 
of  drainage  in  altering  the  constitution  or  pualitieB  of  the  soil,  and  increaaii^ 
its  fertility.  The  nature  of  the  atmospheric  influences  on  soil,  in  promoting 
its  fertility,  incluiting  the  modification  of  these  influences,  arising  from  heM 
and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture. 

"  It  is  expected  that  the  authors  of  the  above  essays  will  not  aSa  mere 
speculative  conjectures  on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  far  less  make  a  com|H- 
lation  of  the  opinions  of  others.  They  must  be  able  to  state  that  they  have 
themselves  studied  and  investigated  the  subject  treated  of.  They  must  also 
explain  the  nature  and  the  mode  of  enquiry  adopted  by  them,  and  detul  the 
Bxperimeats  which  they  have  instituted,  from  which  their  intavncea  have 
been  derived.  The  essays  or  memoirs  Co  be  lodged  by  the  SOth  of  October  in 
any  year. 
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"Ifew  Pbnb  adtpUd  lo  Field  Cidture. — The  nlTor  meilB],ar  a  diccKdonar^ 
(ffemiiiin,  is  oflered,  and  gardenert,  who  are  good  botaoisti,  and  have  Idaare 
and  a  little  spare  room,  might  do  something  in  this  way, 

"  TV  bat  kepi  Col^gew  and  Garden.  —  Four  couDttea  in  different  parts  of 


Scotland  are  luuned,  in  each  of  which,  to  encoutm  cottagers  to  keep  their 
cottages  and  gardens  neat  and^clean,  the  Society  will,  for  four  succesgive  jtsrs, 
give  two  sovereigns  ainiaall]'  to  an^  parish  io  each  of  the  said  cotintiea,  or  to 
any  local  association,  comprdiending  at  least  one  parish  within  the  oiject  of 
its  operationa,  on  recehnng  a  satisfiictary  guarantee  ftom  or  on  behalf  of  the 
pariaD  or  association  for  an  equal  sum  being  placedattbcdiiposd  of  the  Societ;, 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  during  the  same  penod.  Thennmberof  perishes  to 
receive  the  preiniiims  is  to  be  limited  to  four  in  each  countj. 

**  Medal*  to  Cottagert,  —  In  the  view  of  giving  atill  ftrther  enconr^ement  to 
cottagers  who  do  not  reside  ia  the  counties  in  which  the  regular  preminmB  are 
in  operation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  giving  aid  to  local  assodations  and 
public-spirited  individuals,  establishing  or  continuing,  at  their  own  expense, 
pvmiums  for  the  like  abject,  the  Society  will  give  ita  cottage  medal  to  such 
aaaociations  or  public-apirited  individuals  as  apply  for  the  same,  and  may  be 
desirous  to  add  that  teatimoDy  of  approbation  to  such  premiunu  as  they 
themselves  bestow.     The  number  of  medals  to  be  issued  annually  is  Hmitea 

"  Woodi  and  Plantationt.  —  An  honorary  premium  ia  offered  for  extensive 
planting.  The  gold  medal  for  the  best  report  on  recent  plantations.  The 
report  should  comprehend  every  interesting  particular;  among  others,  the 
exposure  and  altitude  of  the  place,  and  general  character  of  the  soil ;  the 
mode  of  fencing  and  of  planting  adopted  ;  the  kind  of  trees  planted,  and  the 
number  of  each  kind  per  acrej  their  relative  progress  ;  the  proponioii  of 
blanks  or  deaths  at  the  end  of  three  years ;  the  state  of  the  plantation  at  the 
date  of  making  the  report,  and  the  expense  per  acre,  as  nearly  as  can  be 
calculated. 

"  Pintu  lylviilni.  —  Premiums  are  oflTered  for  the  best  account  of  native 
woods  of  this  tree  ;  collecting  the  grenleat  quantity  of  seed  from  healthy  self- 
sown  trees  in  the  Highlands  ;  and  importing  the  greatest  quantity  of  seeds 
from  the  native  forests  on  the  Continent. 

"  Introduction  of  new,  and  extended  Cnltivniion  of  rare  and  siefiil  I^irtll 
""  -  It  is  especially  wished  to  asrcrtain  the  value  of  the  J^nui  J^nister 


"  Introduction  of  Foretl  Treet  not  yet  known  in  a  Kving  Slate  in  Scotland. — To 
the  person  who  shall,  in  any  year,  most  BuccesBTiilly  transmit  to  the  Society, 
in  a  state  Gt  for  germination,  seeds  of  forest  trees  not  yet  in  cultivation 
in  this  country,  and  which  are  natives  of  such  places  as,  tram  their  latitade 
or  altitude,  may  be  expected  to  produce  trees  hardy  in  the  climate  of 
Scotland,  the  gold  or  silver  medal,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  such  value  as  tho 
directors,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  esse,  may  think  suitsble. 

"  The  Society  would  particulariy  wish  to  direct  (but  by  no  means  to  con- 
fine) attention  to  the  fir  tribes;  and  the  countriEn  from  which  contributions 
are  particularly  expected  are,  the  north-west  part  of  America,  the  table-land 
of  Mexico,  such  parts  of  the  Andes  as  have  suflicient  elevation,  and  the 
Himalayan  Mountains,  or  of  the  great  plains  to  the  northward  of  them.  The 
seeds  may  be  sent  home  in  the  cones,  wrapped  in  brown  paper,  packed  In 
a  box,  and  kept  in  a  cool  airy  [lurt  of  the  cabin,  but  by  no  means  in  the 
hold,  nor  in  tin  cast's.  If  competitors  possess  the  means,  by  themselves 
or  their  correspondents,  of  trying  their  vegetation  in  this  country,  it  wiH 
be  desirable  that  they  should  do  so ;  but  otherwise,  if  the  seeds  be  sent  to 
the  secretsr;  of  the  Society,  they  will  be  tried  under  the  direction  of  the 
Society,  so  as  to  afford  every  chance  of  success.  Tlie  transmission  of  living 
piantB  in  boxes,  or  in  cases  covered  with  glass  panes,  may  be  attempted, 
where  practicable;  the  external  air  should  be  excluded,  and  almost  no  water 
given  during  the  voyage.     Where  this  plan  is  adopted,  smaller  seeds,  berries. 
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or  hqu;  may  be  thickly  mixed  with  the  soil  or  earth  in  which  the  phuits  are 
placed. 

"Moreetleaded  Introdactha  i^hiown  Speaei  o/MUtirue.  —  To  the  person 
who  ahall,  within  three  jearn  from  1835,  iacluiire,  lia?e  introduced  from 
bh;  part  of  the  world,  cones  containing  seeds  capaUc  of  gennioation,  the 
produce  of  hardy  species  of  the  fir  tribes  which  have  been  already  intro- 
duced into  BricBin,  but  of  which  only  a  few  plants  have  been  raised,  the 
gold  or  silver  medal,  or  a  piece  of  plate  of  such  value  as  the  directors  may,  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  deem  adequate. 

"  It  is  required  that  the  quantity  of  cones  of  each  species  imported  shall 
besufficient  to  aflbrd  at  least  500  seedling  plants;  and  farther,  that,  bdbre 
the  premium  be  awarded,  the  number  of  seedling  plants  of  each  species 
actually  raised  in  Scotland  shall  not  be  less  than  100.  Attention  is  parti- 
cularly directed  to  Aiauckria  imbncata ;  Plain  ponderdsa,  Lambertidui,  and 
SahinioHa ;  to  ^'bies  Dougliksti,  n^bilis,  Erindis,  and  Mendesti;  and  to  Tax- 
odium  sempervlrens ;  which  lastis  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco, 
■nd  throL^QOut  the  low  sandj  plaias  of  California." 

The  scientific  and  thinking  gardener  will  derive  instruction  from  the  bare 

Erusal  of  the  above  paragraphs;  and  there  ace  a  nuniber  of  our  readers, 
tb  Ui  England  and  Scotland,  who  might  compete  for  several  of  the  pre- 
miums. Some  of  the  subjects  we  should  be  glad  to  have  articles  on,  for 
out  Encyetopicdiaof  Arborictditae,  or  for  tllis  Magazine. 


Art.  IV.  Somt  Account  of  the  SviedUh  Horticultural  Society,  and 
the  Garden  of  M.  Rounblad,  in  Stockholm.  By  Ai/strian  Tra- 
VBLLKfis,  in  the  Summer  of  1836. 


n  Sprengtportin,  who  has  always  taken  an  active  port  in  every  thins 
omameatalaod  useful  in  Sweden,  and  especially  in  Stockholm.  The  direction 
of  the  Society  consists  of  a  vice-president.  Dr.  Pontin,  a  knight;  two  secre- 
taries, one  treasurer,  one  bookkeeper,  and  a  council  of  fourteen  members, 
ten  of  whom  belong  to  the  garden,  and  four  to  the  agricultural  department. 
The  Society,  at  present,  consists  entirely  of  members  who  pay,  and  who  amount 
to  about  1500  persons,  each  of  whose  yearly  subscription  is  only  one  rixdollar 
of  the  Hamburg  bank.  Foreign  correspondbg  members  will  soon  be  invited  to 
join  the  Society. 

The  object  of  the  Swedish  Horticuhural  Society  is  to  promote  a  general 
taste  for  Karden  and  field  culture  in  every  part  of  Sweden ;  to  record  U)e 
prosrcss  of  gardening  in  that  and  other  countries ;  to  try  esperirocots  on  the 
fruilfulness  of  different  soils;  to  introduce  and  acclimatise  new  plants,  and  to 
select  the  most  suitable  of  them  for  cultivation,  either  for  their  beauty,  or  on 
account  of  their  producing  wholesome  and  well-tasted  food,  for  men  or  cattle. 
The  Society  distributes  yearly,  seeds  of  new  flowering  plants  and  v^etables  to 
its  members,  without  any  extra  remuneration. 

The  situation  chosen  for  the  garden  of  the  Society  is  in  the  middle  of  Queen 
Su«ct,  which  is  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  street  in  Stockholm.  This  very 
deorable  spot  appears  to  be  about  SOOO  l>.  long,  and  from  400  ft.  to  SOD  ii. 
wide,  occupying  a  fourth  part  of  the  land  from  the  above-mecilioned  street  to 
the  Iwnks  of  a  small  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  Lake  Maclarcn,  and 
the  royal  palace  of  Carlbei^.  A  very  beautiful  enclosure  has  been  executed 
from  a  drutving  of  Baron  von  Sprengtportin,  which  received  the  royal  assent, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  Society. 

We  shall  always  ieel  grateful  to  Baron  von  Sprengtportin,  who,  during  our 
■hort  stay  in  Stockholm,  afibrded  us  the  information  which  has  enabled  us  to 
write  this  paper.    He  conducted  us  to  the  beautiful  and  rich  Hower  sligw, 
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ii4iidi  WM  eihibited  in  M.  Hoieiiblad'a  garden,  of  which  we  ihall  give  a  ibort 
deacrimioa  bdow. 

M.  Rosenblad  is  b  young  private  indlTiduB],  who  has,  for  his  own  afflnw- 
ment,  and  from  his  seal  for  the  extension  of  horticulture  in  Sweden,  ginn, 
fbr  the  epice  of  five  jears,  ererr  encountgement  in  his  power  to  ganKning. 
Hiv  garden  ifi  eot\s\AertA  to  be  the  mott  beautifiil  in  Sweden,  end  to  have  the 
bnt  collection  of  plants ;  in  which  opinion  we  full]' join.  It  a  aituated  in  the 
cajitta),  Bnd  is  kqitin  the  very  beat  order  by  theinTarMblyobligingproprietar; 
who  not  only  admits  all  travellers  and  botanista,  but,  also,  all  respect^e  per- 
■ons  ia  the  dty,  to  visit  it ;  and,  we  were  told,  presents  idl  those  who  are  io- 
temsted  in  the  subject  with  plants,  seeds,  and  cnttinga  of  all  the  newest  and 
best  kiads,  with  the  intention  of  distributing  them  throughout  the  country. 
The  number  of  the  different  kinds  of  plants  probably  amounts  to  from  8000 
to  4000  species ;  which  ia  bang  continually  increased  by  contributions  froin 
En^nd,  France,  and  Oemisnv,  and  occasionally  from  Anierica,  and  the  tro- 
pical Sora  of  lnd>*.  The  hotJiouaea  consiiit  of  a  large  and  beantiful  building, 
mo  h.  long,  in  five  diviaions.  This  bouse  is  heated  by  hot  water.  Thn 
bdildinfc  aiid  hot-water  apparatua  were  finished  in  18.98.  The  atqwrstus  cod- 
aisti)  of  a  boiler,  which  contains  130  quarts  of  water,  with  copper  tubes,  6  in. 
in  diameter,  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  throush  the  different  cfi- 
Tisions,  and  produces  sufficient  heat  when  there  are  20°  of  frost,  without  the 
necessity  of  covering  the  rlass  with  abutters. 

While  we  were  iu  Stockholm,  a  flower  show  was  announced  to  take  place 
in  M.  Rosenblad's  garden,  which  was  to  consist  only  of  the  flowers  proaoced 
in  the  garden  itself.  The  origin  of  this  show  was  d  vi«t  made  by  the  Queen 
and  her  court,  a  few  days  previously,  to  the  benevolent  proprietor ;  HerMajeMy 
having  been  accompanied  by  the  crowci  princess  and  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Lcuchtenberg,  and  the  princesses  Hortensie  von  Hohenzollem,  and  Ttieo* 
dolinde  v<in  Lcuchtenberg,  who  were  on  a  visit  to  their  royal  relations  in 

The  exterior  of  the  garden  was  exceedingly  elegant.  All  the  wells,  paHngs, 
and  railings  were  covered  with  young  ethers ;  large  tin  labels  were  attached 
to  every  tree  end  shrub,  inscribed  with  its  name,  native  pisce,  and  the  order 
to  which  it  belongs;  from  which  we  found  that,  among  the  numerous  (hiit  tree* 
were  included  the  very  beat  sorts  horn  England,  France,  and  Hermany, 

The  garden  itself,  although  not  large,  is  laid  out  with  great  skill.  No  one, 
viewing  it  from  a  height,  would  believe  that  so  greet  a  number  of  plants  could 
End  a  space  in  so  small  a  compaiia  without  the  ground  appearing  too  full.  Hie 
numerous  beds  were  covered  with  thousands  of  the  tno^t  splendid  flowers, 
which  filled  the  air  with  their  delightful  perfume  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  visiter  m^ht  &ncy  that  he  was  approaching  the  abode  of  the  Goddess  of 

We  discovered  many  new  and  raie  plants  in  this  rich  collection,  which  we 
passed  over,  on  accouut  of  their  profusion,  and  hastened  to  the  cabinet  and 
saloon,  which  were  omatnented  in  the  greatest  splendour. 

There  was  a  very  rich  collectian  in  the  first  saloon  of  the  most  Iwantiful  New 
Holland,  Cape,  and  North  American  plants,  tastefiilly  arranged.  These  plants 
consisted  principally  of  arhutusea,  acaciaa,  melaleucas,  metroniderosea,  and 
ericas.  WeparticulBrIyadmiredtwos|ilendid  specimens  of  MagndlHTgrandiflAra, 
son.  high,  and  several  other  beautiful  mngnoltas  of  ^rcat  value.  The  walls,  aides 
of  the  windows,  and  stage,  were  ornamented  with  winding  shoots  of  Pasnifl^rB 
CKriilea,  and  liosa  multiflom,  blba,  and  coccfnca,  which  were  covered  with 
thousands  of  flowers.  From  hence  we  went  to  the  first  division  for  tropical 
plants;  where  we  found  the  walls,  roof,  and  sash-frames  overgrown  with 
creeping  plants  and  cactuses ;  the  splendid  flowers  of  which,  appearing  among 
the  blossom-covered  iihoote  of  Possifldra  quad  run  ;;uUris,  instgnit,  /auriOlia, 
alkta,  and  Inn&tB,  and  of  many  kinds  of  Thunb^rgia,  had  the  most  beautifiil 
eflbct.  The  other 'divisions  were  filled  with  fhiit-bearing  bananas,  pelms,  dra- 
cnnos,  jatrophas,  sstrapteas,  nnd  carotinas,  round  whose  stmight  aiid  splendid 
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ateats  ■wMt-omdling  tufts  of  rare  and  beaatifiil  flowera  were  twiited.  In  the 
background  of  this  division  was  exhibited  a  beeutiFul  collection  of  bromslias, 
some  of  which  were  remarkable  for  their  fruit,  and  others  for  their  bloBBomE. 
On  leavine  this  diviaion,  we  entered  the  sanctuni  of  the  ^reen-housea;  the 
nlHnet  c^  Linnsua,  at  the  side  of  wfaicb  there  is  a  large  omameiited  tdoon. 
It  ia  difficult  for  us  to  pve  a  proper  description  of  this  inlereatine  space  ;  hut 
we  will  ouleBvour  to  give  as  i^ood  an  account  as  we  can  of  a  place  which 
aeems  more  to  ap{»v»ch  the  idea  of  a  lairy  temple  than  that  of  a  uaml 
Bpartment, 

The  walls  of  the  cabinet  were  covered  with  Passiflfira  racemAsa  and  paU 
mata,  mixed  with  Lontcera  J8p6nice,  Bodochlton  volubilis,  IHll^nta,  and  other 
twining  plants;  all  of  which  were  so  richly  covered  with  flowers,  that  thejr 
almost  eclipsed  the  leaves,  and  filled  the  atraoBohere  with  the  most  delightful 
perfuDoe.  A  colossal  bust  of  Linnsus,  crowned  with  flowers,  under  a  canopy 
of  climlnoK  plants,  is  seen  on  a  pillar  in  the  middle  of  the  back  wall.  Some 
of  these  plants  twisted  gracefully  over  the  bust ;  and  three  flowering  shoots 
of  PaBsindra  racemdsa,  palmkts,  and  caenllea  tinned  around  the  breast  of  the 
great  prince  of  nature.  There  was  a  bracket  on  the  fore  part  of  the  pillar, 
on  which  were  placed  those  plants  that  have  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  garden ;  and  they  remain  there  till  their  places  are  reoccupied  by  newer 
plants  in  flower.  This  is  a  noble  way  of  testifying  great  respect  for  this  im- 
mortal man ;  at  least,  the  sight  of  it  in^ired  us  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  we 
looked  upon  the  dead  stone  as  a  living  substance ;  and  the  homage  which  was 
paid  him  seemed  to  give  his  countenance  an  expression  of  great  pleasure. 
Brackets  were  erectedon  both  sides  of  the  bust,  which  were  ornamented  with 
the  most  beautirul  flowering  plants,  and  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  those 
nearest  the  bust  were  always  the  rarest;  among  which  we  saw  Alstnem^'a 
alJrea,  B6ilya  heleroph^lta.  Cineraria  bicolor,  some  rare  i.tliiceB,  and  new 
calceolarias,  splendid  roses,  pelargoniums,  lobelia,  giadioli,  mimuluses,  &c. 
There  was  a  large  pyramid  in  front  of  the  cabinet,  consisting  of  rare  flowering 
plants ;  end  in  the  comers  of  the  room  the  richest  groups  of  rhododendrons, 
Biakas,  and  neriums.  Since  the  queen's  visit,  her  chair,  surmounted  by  a 
colossal  crown.fllled  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  has  stood  before  the  bust 
of  Linnteus.     Although  several  days  had  elapsed  since  these  flowers  were 

C laced  there,  they  were  still  so  iresh.that  one  would  almost  have  thought  they 
•d  only  just  been  gathered  :  we  concluded  that  the  crown  had  pewter  tubes 
within,  filled  with  water,  in  which  the  stalks  of  the  flower  were  inserted,  so  as 
to  praiervB  such  a  fresh  appearance. 

The  waits  of  this  omamented  saloon,  near  the  cabinet,  were  also  cova«d 
with  Passifldra  alba,  Lophosp£rmum  erub^ens,  and  several  species  of  Cii- 
...-«■;-   »k...k  ...An  B.*««j»^  rt......  t^^  «r  »t-  »^u..      The  sides  and  comers 


>,  from  M .  Louis  Noisette  of  Paris ;  beautiful 
fuchsias,  such  as  FCichsia  c6nica,  10  ft.  high,  with  a  head  full  of  fol^e; 
Acida  dsalbihta,  Edw4rdstn,  Buddlea  glohdsa,  several  arbutuses,  Alstram^M, 
gigantic  pelargoniums,  and  the  most  splendid  standard  roses. 

There  was  a  large  hot-houseat  the  side  of  this  beautiful  saloon;  thewrange- 
menta  of  which  had  oidy  just  been  mode,  anJ  therefore,  did  dot  make  such  an 
impression  on  us  as. the  other  houses.  Yet  even  here  we  saw  PaasiSdru  puU 
chirrima  and  rubra,  Thunb^gij  grandifldrs  and  coccfnea,  Bigndnia  crucf^ra, 
with  several  Hrislolochiai,  and  other  unknown  climbing  plants.  A  large  pit  fur 
palms  and  other  large  trees  waa  ready ;  and  among  the  plants  already  in  it  we 
observed  several  species  of  Yucca  ;  such  as  Yiicca  ^ori^,  with  the  fioeat 
flowers  ;  splendid  specimens  of  Coffea  aribica,  S^ccharuni  olficinirum,  several 
kioda  of  Alcua,  <4'rum,  Strelltzia,  Humbago,  and  several  specie*  of  vines,  in 
flower;  and  what,  at  least  to  us,  wa*  a^eat  rarity,  a  Oardenjn  Thunb^rgi, 
above  6,11.  in  height,  and  a  still  larger  speamen  of  Amaa  CherimoUa,  Although 
this  hot4iouse  was  principally  intended  for  ligneous  plants,  there  wna  still 
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1  «ntb  a  Tsluable  collection  or  Ctlnum,  Ajuar  jllii,  ifed  jduum,  Qaidiaui, 
Mul  Mbltcun. 

Tbe  proprietor  uaed  every  euleavour  to  receive,  in  a  suitable  manner,  the 
high  peraoDages  who  did  him  tbe  honour  to  vi«it  him ;  and  he  had  the  pkaiure 
of  finding  that  hiv  exertioni  were  graterully  acknowledged.  He  also  ihowed 
great  Icindneu,  aller  the  royal  visit,  in  throwing  open  his  flower-garden  to  the 
public  i  on  which  occasion  we  feared  that  it  would  sustain  consideiable  ii^ury, 
at  the  crowd  wa«  exceedinftly  great ;  but  the  fotlowing  dav  proved  that  the 
damage  the  garden  had  suffered  was  very  triBing  j  a  great  lionour  to  the  in- 
habitant* of  Stockholm,  and  which  showed  that  they  knew  how  to  make  a 
r^t  UM  of  the  confidence  that  WW  placed  in  them.  (Gar,  Zeit.,  1837.) 


Art,  V.     Retrospective  Criticitm. 

Ma.  Main"*  Animadtxnioni  m  KvM't  Solamcal  Lexicon,  (p.  89.)---lianag 
admitted  BIr.  Main's  animodvernona  on  my  Botanical  Leiieon  into  your 
Hug"'"'*,  perhap*  yoa  will  have  the  ^oodnea*  to  admit  a  few  brief  remarka 
in  reply.  In  the  outset,  Mr.  Main  is  all  gentleness  and  urbanity ;  and  re- 
dolent of  nothing  but  sweeta,  and  flowera,  and  frwikincense,  making  the  de- 
lighted author  feel,  for  a  moment,  as  if  he  were  reposing  on  a  bed  of  roses. 
Even  thing  is  as  it  should  be;  for  the  work  contains,  by  the  admission  of 
Mr.  Main,  not  merely  "the  marrow  of  my  former  work,  but  numerous  quo- 
tattona  from  every  author,  ancient  and  modem,  arCcompanied  with  sound 
critical  remarka,  which  greatly  enhance  its  value.  In  short,  it  is  a  valuable 
compendium  of  botanical  knowledge,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
young  botanist,  and  every  young  gardener,  as  it  enables  the  student  to  compare 
tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  ancients  with  what  is  now  known  and  taught,  and  shows 
by  what  gradual  itepa  the  science  of  botany  has  been  advanced  to  its  presrait 
nrtemineDce."  This  is  all  very  gratifying,  to  be  sure,  and  a  favour  for  which  I 
bes  Mr.  Main  to  accept  of  my  best  thanks.  But  who  would  have  supposed 
that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  calm,  end  the  prelude  of  a  coming  storm  ?  or 
who,  after  all  this  commendation,  would  have  anticipated  an  attack,  such  as  to 
make  the  writer  forget,  or,  at  the  least,  fail  to  make  use  of,  the  ordinary  civility 
of  elpressioD  which  is  due,  not  merely  to  those  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion, 
but  to  those  who  differ  from  us  also,  whether  upon  matters  of  science,  or 
npoa  other  subjects.  [We  have  inserted  this ;  but  we  think  the  reverend 
writer  haa  been  ui^ust  towards  Mr.  Main,  whose  review  appears  to  us  to 
be  written  with  perfect  candour  and  good  feeling.] 

In  what  I  have  said  concerning  systems,  and  the  preference  which  I  give  to 
die  system  of  Jussieu  over  that  of  LinntEus,  I  am  let  off  [K'etty  easily.  But 
it  is  when  Mr.  Main  comes  to  that  part  of  his  review  wliich  relates  luore  im- 
mediately to  phyaology  that  tbe  latent  storm  b«^ns  to  break  out. 

1.  Mv  first  fault  is  a  fault  of  defect,  which  tbe  critic  finds  in  the  work.  He 
has  looked  "  in  vain  for  anything  decidedly  new."  My  reply  is,  that  it  was 
not  the  oltject  of  the  work  to  hold  up  novelties  to  tbe  view  of  the  world,  but 
rather  to  state  facts,  or  theories  already  known,  in  their  chronological  order; 
mid,  if  I  had  even  had  a  new  thetn-y,  "  cut  and  dry,"  and  ready,  perhaps  there 
might  be  more  of  discretion  in  keeping  it  by  me  tor  nine  years  longer, — 

"  Nonumquc  prematur  in  annum,"        Hor.  De  Art.  Poet, 

than  in  publishing  it  too  haslily,  as  some  theorists  do,  only  to  make  lliem- 
selves  a  lai^ing-stock,  or  subject  of  sneer,  to  all  men  of  sense,  and  of  sound 

My  second  &ult  is  a  fault  of  defect,  or  of  omission  also.  "  Tbe  dark 
af  former  writen  [I  ought]  to  have  cleared  up;  and  their  theories 
It}  either  to  have  established,  or  demolisbed  by  an  appeal  to  practical 
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facia."  Now,  this  u  preciwly  what  I  mi^t  fiiirly  bout  of  haTing  ftchieved, 
odier  by  beta  or  argumentB  of  my  own,  or  bj  adducing  those  of  others.  For 
OD  all  the  grand  physiological  topics  in  botany  I  have  shown  what  were  the 
earliest  theories  on  the  sul^ect,  and  by  whom  propounded ;  as,  also,  how  they 
came  to  be  superseded  by  later  theories,  end  these,  in  their  turn,  by  theories 
later  still,  till  you  come  down  to  the  state  of  the  science  as  it  subsists  at  the 
present  day.  Let  the  reader  look  at  the  work  itself,  and  not  rest  content 
with  Mr.  Main's  account  of  it  m  this  respect.  Let  hun  turn  to  almost  any  of 
those  more  Etbttruae  and  intricate  subjects  which  have  been  the  ground  of 
theories ;  such  as  the  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  its  cause ;  the  descent  of  the 
eamUum,  and  its  caufe ;  the  fecundation  of  the  vegetable  ovulum  through  the 
agency  of  the  pollen;  the  direction  of  the  radicle  and  plumelet)  and  the 
growth  and  food  of  the  plant,  and  he  will  find  the  proofs  of  what  I  now 
assert ;  so  that,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Main  says  it  is,  that  I  bold  f  ~  ~      ' 


the  cood  opinion  of  the  pubUc,  I  shall  expect  my  Leitcon  to  became  a  ilandard 
(Mint,  which  he  thinks  1  might  have  made  it  by  doing  what  I  have  just  now 
■hown  that  I  have  actually  done.  After  ao  much  of  preliminary  praise,  Mr. 
Main's  attack  was  to  me,  at  first,  quite  astounding  and  unaccountable.  It 
looked  as  if  I  had  inflicted  upon  him  some  very  aggravated  injury.*  Il  looked 
as  if  I  had  criticised  and  denounced  his  own  favourite  theory  in  an  unhand- 
some and  unfriendly  way.  Now,  I  have  done  no  such  thing:  bnt  I  have 
done  what  is  worse,  I  have  passed  it  by  !n  silence.  To  some  men,  notoriety 
is  sweeter  than  even  praise :  they  will  put  up  with  your  censure,  if  you  will 
but  talk  about  them.  But  my  apolt^y  to  Mr.  Main  for  not  bringing  him  upon 
the  stage  is,  that  if  was  not  in  my  plan  to  introduce  or  to  criticise  any  theory, 
or  every  theory,  but  such  theories  only  as  had  been  popular  among  botanists, 
or  propounded  by  physiologists  of  high  reputation ;  and,  above  alJ,  such  as 
were  intelligible  to  myself.  Now,  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  botanist  who 
professes  to  have  adopted  Mr.  Main's  theory;  and,  for  myself,  I  have  only  to 
say  that  I  cannot  comprehend  it,  however  much  I  may  think  about  it.  For 
the  main  ground  and  pillar  of  this  novel  theory,  namely,  the  tm^uMtm,  with 
which  Mr.  Main  seems  to  be  so  familiar,  and  about  which  he  writes  to  con- 
fidently, I  liave  never  yet  been, able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of;  and,  if  Mr.  Main 
may  argue  from  the  invisibility  of  the  descending  cambium  to  its  non-existence, 
so  may  I  srguc  from  the  invimbility  of  the  Miaivm  to  its  non-existence  also, 
I  will  enter  no  further  into  a  debate  on  a  subject  which  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension, or  throw  away  time  in  disproving  the  existence  of  a  nonentity. 

3.  Hy  third  fault  is,  that  I  am  "an  abettor  of  the  idea  that  the  matured 
sap  is  orgaTiitatle,  while  my  chemical  knowledge  (of  which  he  thinks  I  hare  an 
ample  share)  ought  to  undeceive  me  in  this  untenable  doctrine."  I  do  not 
lay  claim  to  any  great  share  of  chemical  knowledge;  but  I  have  quite  enough 
of  it  to  enable  me  to  discern  the  possession,  or  the  want  of  it,  in  others.  Toe 
opinions  which  I  hold  with  r^ard  to  the  t^ganisabte  capabilities  of  the  sap, 
or  cambium,  I  hold  in  common  with  tii  the  modem  chemists  1  have  ev^  had 
an  opportunity  of  conversing  vrith,  or  whose  works  I  have  retui ;  and  I  regard 
the  principles  of  modem  chemistry  as  resting  on  a  foundation  that  cannot  be 
overthrown.  Hence,  I  decline  entering  into  any  controversy  with  Mr.  Main 
on  this  subject  also.  His  chemistry  u  a  chemistry  na  generii.  With  him. 
Eases  are  immaterial  bo^i,  which,  like  the  sap  itself,  are  incapable  of  being 
nvmed  into  any  organic  structure  or  membrane,  l>y  any  change  or  combination 
of  which  they  are  "  susceptible."  (lUtulraliutu  of  Veg.  PAyi.,  vol.  ii,  p.  135.) 
But  the  eases  rccoenised  by  modem  chemists  are  all  material :  they  may  be 
compared,  and  weighed,  oad  measured ;  and  are  convertible,  by  certain  chemi- 
cal combinations  reaudting  from  life,  into  organised  structures.  Further,  Mr. 
Main  rejweaents  me,  again  and  again,  as  advocating  doctrines  which  I  must,  or 
ought  to,  know  to  be  unfounded  j  and  of  adopting  opinions  out  of  pure  de- 
finnceio  olhen,  which  1  must,  or  ought  to,  know  to  be  erroneous.  Now,  I 
think  that  Mr.  Main  must,  or  ought  to,  know  that  he  has  no  right  to  induce 
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in  ludi  uaertioni  or  usumptiofla.  It  it  tbe  impatitu|  to  me  of  a  line  tit  ea^ 
duct  tbat  would  be  altogether  d^rading  and  disgrAceful ;  or  of  a  punnaDimity 
that  would  oieril  the  coDlenpt  of  all  honourable  raeiL  Wfaaterer  doetrinea  I 
have  advocated,  1  have  advocated  bond  fide;  and  whatever  opiniDna  1  have 
adopted,  I  have  adopted  berauie  I  believed  them  to  be  true. 

4.  My  fourth  and  lait  fault  is,  that  I  hare  refuted  one  doctrine,  and  ad- 
vocated another,  which  is  nothing  but  it  revival  of  the  funner;  and  have  thm 
rendered  the  aoundness  of  my  philoioph;  questiooable.  "When  It  la  ob- 
■ervable  that  a  writer,  in  one  part  of  nia  book,  condemns  and  eompletdj 
refutes  the  old  doctrine  of  the  equivocal  generation  of  animals,  and  ia 
another  part  advocates  the  adventitious  creation  of  cells,  vessels,  buds,  and 
wood  of  v^etables,  we  are  compelled  to  question  the  philosophy  of  audi  an 
author."  The  n^ation  of  the  doctrine  of  equivocal  generation,  and  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  doctrine  of  adventitious  buds,  are  two  things  perfectly  consistent 
and  reconcileable  upon  the  chemical  and  physiological  principles  which  I  prc^ 
fleas  to  hold,  and  are  contradictary  only  upon  those  of  Mr.  Mam,  which  I 
have  notliini;  to  do  with ;  so  that  uie  whole  fabric  of  the  charge  is  merdy  a 
creation  of  Mr.  Main's  too  fertile  fancy,  compelling  him,  as  he  says,  to  doubt, 
and  to  question  the  soundness  of  my  philosophy.  Had  tbis  remark  been 
made,  or  this  doubt  expressed,  by  any  physiologut  of  acknowledged  and  es- 
tablished reputation,  I  confess  that  1  think  it  would  have  caused  me  mudi 
annoysnce;  but,  coming  aa  it  does  merely  from  the  pen  of  a  ph^ological 
writer,  the  soundness  of^whose  philosophy  la  itself  sufficiently  questionable,  t 
can  very  truly  say  that  it  gives  me  no  annoyance  whatever.  —  Patriae  Keitk. 
9.  Charlotte  Street,  Filirrn/  Sauare,  Feb.  1*.  1838. 

Efect  of  ihrllmng  Trieifitm  the  Lee  Wind.  (Vol.  XIII,  p.  8M.)— Is  not 
the  principle  of  trees  beins  *heltered  from  the  leeward  fully  demonstrated  b 
every  clump  of  trees,  of  whatever  sort?  This  forcibly  atruck  me  when  croM- 
ing  Barbam  Downs,  a  few  days  ago.  In  that  neighbourhood,  there  are  many 
single  trees,  more  bent  from  the  wind  than  any  of^thc  fisures  given  to  explain 
Hr.  Davia'a  paper  on  that  sulqect.  Interspersed  with  these,  are  a  number  of 
clumps,  all  of  them  as  tamely  rounded,  slii^  and  formal  as  the  brass  handle 
of  «  door,  or  as  the  most  ardent  admirer  of  ovals  and  circles  could  wish 
them.  Society,  in  the  case  of  the  clumps,  performs  what  the  solitary  is  left 
M  tSka  for  itself;  if  any  of  these  clumps  were  gutted  (and  they  want  it  badly 
enou^),  and  only  four  outside  trees  left,  it  is  evident  they  would  lean  to  ail 
the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  the  one  to  the  windward  would  be  directly  in 
the  teeth  of  its  brethren.— AT,  M.  T.    FMilone,  Jan..  It.  1838. 

Jlfr.  CttiUWt  Made  of  gnmmig  Slratebernet  and  Ttpenmg  early  Mdemt.  — 
Mr.  James  Cuthill  has  just  discovered  a  method  of  growing  atrawberries  tbat 
many  of  your  readers  (from  your  having  published  it  some  ten  years  ago) 
have  long  practised.  But,  peraaps,  this  was  as  much  a  mysteiy  to  htm  as  nis 
"grand  melon  secret"  ia  to  me,  even  after  he  has  been  kind  enough  to 
publish  it.  He  says,  "  As  soon  as  the  melon  was  the  size  of  a  walnut,  I 
covered  it  with  a  propagating  glass,  which  I  6lled  with  sand."  Now,  this  I 
do  not  understand;  and,  if  Mr.  Jamea  Cuthill  would  bea  little  more  explicit, 
aa  soon  as  convenient,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  oblige  many,  besides  your 
humble  aervant, — Igtioranmi.    Jan,  1.  1838. 

Culiivationef  Cummti.  (Vol.  Hi.  p.  863.J — Mr.  gymcns's  method  of  sum- 
mer pruning  was  very  luccesafully  praclised,  twenty  years  ago,  by  Mr. 
M'Donald,  then  and  now  gnrdener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh,  at 
Dalkeith  Palace;  and,  by  raferring  to  the  published  MemmrM  of  the  Caledoman 
JfortKultural  Society,  any  of  your  readers  may  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of 
my  itaieraent,  bringing  into  view  my  own  practice  and  enpterience.     *   " 


S prove  of  pinching  olf  the  young  shoots  at  so  early  a  period,  nor  exactly  at 
s  same  place,  as  Mr.  Symons  does.    My  method  (and  I  never  have  had  an" 
"  withered"  curnmb)  or  gooseberries  eitner)  is,  after  the  fruit  it  fairly  let,  t 


place,  as  Mr.  Symons  does.    My  method  (and  I  never  have  had  any 
d"  curnmb)  or  gooseberries  eitner)  is,  after  the  fruit  it  fairly  tet,  to 
pinch  off  the  superabundant  wood,  a/nxwf  c/ote  to  tie  main  thoot ;  and,  by  so 
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imag,  ta  place  of  an  additional  number  of  young  sbooti  piuhii^  ftfterwardi 
(which  is  the  iaeritable  result  of  the  two-inch  Hjstem,  if  the  tree  it  in  a  healthy 
state),  I  get  two  or  three  atroi^  fruit^Nida  formed  at  the  base  of  each  shoot 
•o  treated. 

I  have  two  walla  whose  Joiat  lengtba  make  360  yards,  literally  covered  with 

Cieberries  (compriaii^,  perhaps,  from  fifty  to  sis^  diuinet  varietiea  of  the  fiaeat 
LCBshire,  and  other  lorts  equally  good),  that  I  have  treated  in  exactly  the 
same  maaner  since  I  flrst  planted  thMH,  nine  years  since,  and  have  succeeded 
beyond  my  expectation.  From  one  of  these  walla,  I  have  guwd  the  firat 
priie,  six  years  in  auccewion,  at  the  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society's 
competition  in  July  each  year. — Jamei  Wnght.     WettJMd,  Dec.  30.  1837. 

Benhoti't  Mode  of pounng  Trnffitt.  <Vol.  XIII.  p.  108.)  — The  uatunl 
history  of  the  truffle,  given  in  the  September  Number  of  this  Magaiine, 
contains  much  information  that  must  be  useful  to  such  as  may  attempt 
to  cultivate  that  highly  prized  substance.  But,  after  reading  the  treatise 
of  A..  Van  Bemholz  on  their  cultivation,  1  am  sadly  afraid  he  knows  little 
'e  than  I  do.     But  the  subject  has  enjoyed  a  sufficient  quantum  of  repoae, 


Bemholz's  treatise  been  the  result  of  practice,  I  think  he  would  have  con- 
veyed a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  nature  and  culture  of  truffles  than  be  has 
done.  He  goes  on  deploring  the  ignorance  of  former  days,  and  glorving  m  the 
superior  or  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  time,  when  the  nature  ot  traffics  is 
perfectly  understood,  the  proper  place  assigned  them  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
and  their  culture  a  mere  matter  of  course.  Thus  we  follow  him,  expecting 
that  at  every  turn  the  grand  secret  is  going  to  burst  upon  us;  but,  alter  atJ, 
we  are  obliged  to  rest  satisfied  with  assertions,  where  the  record  of  a  few 
simple  hicts  would  outweigh  ail  the  pretence  in  the  world.  And,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  reason  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  most  unreasonable  subject,  I 
would  say  that  there  is  by  far  too  much  stress  laid  upon  a  strict  imitation  of 
nature  in  forming  the  artificial  bed.  Supposing  a  bed  tbrmed  upon  these  prin- 
ciples were  to  succeed,  it  would  go  far  enough  to  show  that  truffles  might  he 
cultivated,  but  it  would  not  answer  the  purpose  of  the  cultivator.  He  will  be 
expected  to  raise  from  a  few  square  yanla  the  produce  of  msny  seres,  and  to 
have  them  at  all  seasons ;  therefore,  a  bed  formed  of  very  different  materials, 
aud  vastly  richer  than  the  natural  one,  placed  where  a  proper  temperature  may 
at  all  timei  be  maintained,  will  most  probably  be  Ibund  necessary  to  their  suc- 
cessful cultivation.  There  is,  it  seems,  an  acknowledged  analogy  between  the 
truffle  and  the  mushroom  i  atid  what  would  the  gardeners  of  the  present  day 
think  of  the  man  that  would  recommend  a  iitrict  imitation  of  nature  in  forming 
a  mushroom-bed  ?  The  natural  habit  of  the  mushroom  would  be  hard  to 
d^ne;  a  certain  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  being  all  that  appears  necescary 
to  produce  it  in  almost  any  substance,  even  in  bricks  and  mortar.  In  num- 
berless iustances,  we  find  mushrooms  in  pure  light  loam,  lying  high  and  dry, 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  weather,  without  shelter  of  any  kind.  Any  peraon, 
obserring  them  in  such  a  site,  might  suppose  a  pure  unmixed  soil,  extreme 
ventilation,  and  the  bioad  glare  of  day,  necessary  to  their  production ;  and  we 
need  only  contract  this  with  the  fetid  mass,  the  stagnate  atmosphere,  and  total 
darkness  in  which  we  grow  such  plenty  of  excellent  mushrooms,  to  see  how 
for  we  may  deviate  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  stilt  be  eminently 
successiii].  Then,  as  regards  planting,  and  the  nature  of  the  things  planted: 
after  all  the  lucid  explanations  given,  I  confess  that  1  atill  see  very  dimly.  If 
th^  are  hydatids  produced  in  the  upner  strata  of  earth,  why  plant  truffles  ? 
The  earth  supposed  to  contain  the  lotenl  germs  would  be  more  likdy  to 
succeed  if  they  ore  its  spontaneous  (iroduction,  not  the  pri^eny  of  each  other. 
If  produced  lirom  oSsets,  or  anything  connected  with  their  predecessors,  a 
full-grown  well-ripened  truffle  would  be  more  likely  to  contain  these,  what- 
ever their  nature,  than  one  that  had  been  disturbed  by  trusplantiog  (al- 
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lowing  that  it  had  been  weuied),  except  th^  are  mdeed  aainnla ;  then  the  caae 
b  different.  And,  if  A.  Von  Bernbolz  had  not  flatly  denied  their  beiiu;  animali, 
I  sliould  have  thought  that  he  considered  them  a«  Buch ;  for  we  find  them 
fhaffgng  place  to  suk  thcmaelvea  with  a  comfortable  bed,  and  acting  as  a 
(ociaf  body  hj  combining  their  efforts  to  produce  a  reault.  Thi*  locomodoa 
he  attributes  to  attraction ;  but,  if  they  ar«  so  volatile,  m>  cacily  repalaed  and 
attracted,  that  they  keep  bobbing  up  and  dowu  like  so  many  ball-cocka,  I  do 
not  think  that  tb^  would  stand  to  be  iqueeied  into  defonaiiy  by  erciy  con- 
tumaceous  clod,  or  to  be  gutted  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  denariiM  that  so  nearly 
choked  the  Roman  prstor.  Their  rising  in  wet  seasons,  and  smki^  in  dry 
on^  it,  nevertheless,  an  important  fact,  as  it  goes  far,  in  my  opinion,  to  prove 
that  truffles  ere  propwated  like  other  fungi.  Seeds  possessed  of  the  greatest 
vitality  require  a  certain  decree  of  moisture  to  call  them  into  action:  give  them 
excess,  and  they  either  perish,  or  remain  dormant,  until  the  medium  be  ac- 
quired. The  truffle  is,  probi^ly,  very  nice  in  this  respect ;  and  occupying  tbe 
int^mediate  space,  will  easily  account  for  its  differmt  positian  in  diflerent 
aeasoos,without  troubling  it  to  movebadcwnrds  and  bnvaras.  A.VonBcmholi 
would  likewiM  persuade  us  that  they  are  only  to  be  found  in  perfection  under 
the  fotteriog  arms  of  the  "gnarled  oak."  The  experience  of  other*  would 
lead  them  to  prefer  the  beech.  Hence,  it  appears  that  lAade,  rather  than  any 
particular  shade  is  necessary  to  their  production ;  and  1  think  the  old  wattled 
hurdlea  that  you  have  somewhere  proposed,  very  preferable  to  planting  small- 
leaved  trees  to  shelter  tbetn.  But,  after  all,  we  may  live  to  see  them  bun- 
riating  among  the  millepedes,  beneath  a  bundle  of  straw,  or  a  few  old  mats, 
in  the  dark  comet  of  some  back  shed.  I  do  not  live  where  they  can  be 
readily  procured  :  but,  if  you  could  persuade  some  of  your  correspondenta  to 
send  me  a  box  <^  the  soil,  with  a  whole  batch  of  truffles,  from  the  unlicked 
cub,  to  the  dingy  veteran,  I  would  subject  thein  to  a  numt>er  of  trials ;  and,  if 
they  would  oot  live  out  of  a  natural  bed,  f  promise  vou  that  some  of  them 
would  die  a  most  unnatural  death.  If  I  had  any  design  upon  the  \O0L  that 
jou  think  ought  to  be  held  out  as  an  inducement,  I  would  have  kept  these 
remarkatofliyKlf.— A.  JIf.  T.    FMHone,  I}ce.  i. 


Art.  Vr.     Qfteriet  and  Ansmeri. 

So  drca^ng  I^eava  tdnorb,  tmd  aaitl  in  evaperatmg,  Oie  Sap  <f  the  Plant  f 
—  In  Maund's  Botanie  Garden  for  Februarv  is  the  following  paraRr^h :  — 
"  Leaoet  viihered.  —  As  with  the  stems  of  the  fuchsia,  so  it  is  with  wither- 
ing leaves :  in  their  decaj;  they  absorb,  and  assiBt  in  evaporating,  the  sap  of 
the  plant,  without  performing  any  office  in  return.  Thwefore,  when  leaves 
of  any  shrubby  plant  b^n  to  wither,  take  them  off  immediately.  We  have 
seen  orange  trees,  which  have  been  removed  at  an  unseasonable  period,  with 
their  leaves  dropfung  and  partly  withered.  Some  of  these  treea,  by  way  of 
experiment,  were  entirely  stripped  of  such  leaves.  These  threw  out  voung 
foliage,  and  aoon  recovered;  whilst  those  on  which  the  withered  leaves 
continued  tDl  they  fell  off  naturally,  recovered  with  difficuhy,  and  evidently 
•offmd  more  than  those  which  had  a  contrary  treatment.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  the  course  of  nature  to  destroy  the  fotiE^ 
ol  a  healthy  plant :  but  here  it  was  the  dioire  of  two  evils ;  the  destruction 
of  the  foliage,  or  the  continuance  of  it  when  worse  than  useless."  I  have 
great  doubts  on  the  subject  of  decaying  leaves  assisting  in  evanorating  the 
gapof  a  plant;  and  I  can  hardly  think  that  professor  Henslow,  who  is  said  in 
the  advertisements  to-  be  Mr.  Maund's  coadjutor,  will  be  of  this  opinion. 
However,  I  ma^  be  wrong;  and,  at  all  events,  I  should  wish  to  know  what 
0ome  of  your  scientific  reailers  think  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Maund's  dictum,  "  When  lea*ea  of  any  shrubby  phint  begin  to  wither,  take 
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tfaem  off  imtneiKfltely;"  being  of  opinion  that  tfae  ^thered  leaves  of  tiie 
beech,  the  hornbeam,  and  the  Turiteyoak,  among  trees,  and  those  of  the 
Benth&mia  rnisffera,  Bacallonia  difTerent  species,  Tenoria,  ftc,  keep  the  ;oiidk 
shoots  warm  in  the  winteor  season.  But  here,  again,  I  may  be  wrong :  at  bU 
events,  I  shall  he  happy  to  be  set  right  by  you,  or  any  of  your  correspoodenCS. 
J.  M.  C.  N.      Faiham  Svneiy,  Feb.  5.  1836. 


Art.  VII.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

February  20.  1868.  —  BxhibUed,  Cucumbera,  from  Mr,  George  MHIb. 
A  basket  of  caraeilia  flowerb,  from  J,  Allnutt,  Esq.  Tubers  of  Tropie^olum 
tubi^rdsum. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Sodeti/.  Apples :  Baxter's  peannaiii,  Dutch 
mignoiine,  reinette  du  Canada,  Court  of  Wick,  Syke  House  russet.  Lamb 
Abbey  peannain,  golden  pippin,  he.  —  Pears :  Tr£eor  d'amour,  Dowler's 
seedling,  bellissime  d'hiver,  bon  Chrftien  Turc ;  also  plants  of  Clfvea 
n6bilia,  Cymbldium  siciinBe. 

Awarded.  A  silver  Bunksian  medal  to  Mr,  Mills,  for  the  cucumbers;  and 
to  Mr.  Young,  for  the  Trops'oluni  tuberosum. 

March  6.  183S.^- Exhibited.  Burch^ttia  cap6nais,  from  Mr. Lane, gardener 
to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.  fuphorbtn  splfndens,  from  Mr.  J.  Falconer,  gardener 
to  R.  Palmer,  Esq.  Plant  of  French  white  camellia,  and  a  basket  of 
camellia  flowers,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  Grapes,  from  J.  M.  Vivian,  Esq. 
Spanish  onions,  from  Mr.  C.  Judd,  gardener  at  Seacombe  Park  (Mr.  Gam- 
bier's).  E'pacris  pungens,  E.  impressa,  E,  nivillis,  Aphelindrs  crist^ta, 
£ricB  r^mix  coccinea,  from  Mr.  Henry  Pratt.  E'pacris  impressa,  E.  pdngens, 
E.  p.  rosea,  E.  nivalis,  Boronia  serruliita,  from  Mr.  J.  Green,  gardener 
to  Sir  E.  AntrobuB,  Camellia  epsomensis,  C.  anemooefldra  &lba,  C.  oapa- 
vericen,  C.  Colvillii  striata,  C%  ^legans,  C,  Colvlllii,  C.pxonkejlom,  C.  Oonk- 
laeri,  E'pacria  impressa  (seedling),  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Combr^tuni 
pur])ureum,  Burchellia  cap^nsls,'  Genera  obl6nga,  Ardlsia  panicuiata,  Stan- 
hopeii  grandifldra,  Oncidiiun  biflorum,  Chor6zema  cordiiblium,  Lechenaliltia 
formosa,  Ardisia  crenulata,  S'elago  corymbosa,  £uph6rbui  Ibl^ens  (jacquinitv. 
Jlora),  E'pacris  complanata  rubra,  £.  c.  &!ba,  E.  variibilis,  E,  impreHsa, 
Kenn&lia  Morry&tti,  n.  sp.,  Boronia  pinnata.  Azalea  fndica  ritbra,  Ru^lUs 
ep,  E'pacris  nivalis,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Protea  speadsa,  P.  lon^dra, 
Banksta  Cimninghumii,  Cymbldium  nutans,  C.  ^phiifdlium,  Ne6ttia  sp.,  from 
Mrs.  Marryat. 

From  the  Garden  of  the  Societu.  Dessert  Apples  :  (those  marked  •  are 
the  beat.)  Bcnwell's  pearmain,  Wyken  pippin,  Byson  Wood  russet,  cluster 
golden  pippin,  *  Beddmg's  nonpareil  (small,  but  brisk-flavoured),  •  Brad- 
dick's  nonpareil  (excellent  bearer),  Ponio  pippin,  Baxter's  pearmain,  Coe'* 
golden  drop,  '  new  rock  pippin  (a  firm  rich  apple),  *  Boston  msBet,  cockle 
pippin,  •  Syke  House  russet.  Kitchen  Apples  :  *AlfreBton,  *  Bedfordshire 
foundling,  hollow-crowned  pippin,  Chappie  apple,  Colville  malingre,  "Bra- 
bant  bellefleur.  Rhode  Island  greening,  tulip.  —  Plant:  Lodta  lateritis, 
Bmsavola  cordata,  Oncidium  anipliatum,  liUcium  florid&num. 

Culiingt  fur  Ditlribulioa.  Plums :  Pond's  seedling,  a  large  and  vttzj  hand- 
some variety,  equal  in  size  to  the  magnum  bonum;  of  a  reddish  colour, 
with  a  fine  bloom ;  a  very  [abundant  bearer ;  quality  not  equal  to  the  green 
or  purple  gages,  but  much  belter  than  that  of  the  magnum  bonum.  Coe'i 
line  late  red.  This  is  a  valuable  late  variety.  In  the  past  season,  it  waa 
found  to  be  the  same  as  the  St.  Martin  and  St.  Martin  rouge ;  under  which 
names  trees  were  received  from  the  Luxembourg  Garden  at  Paris,  and  from 
the  Parisian  nurserymen.  (No  foreign  syiionyme  has  yet  been  discovered 
to  Coe's'golden  drop  plum.)  —  Cherries:  Early  purple  Guigne,biEarreaugros 
oBuret ;  a  very  large  bbick  bigarreeu,  very  deserving  of  cultivation ;  it  is  larger 
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than  the  cammoD  bigarreau.    Griotte  de  chaux ;  coniiderablj'  larger  than 
the  Ha;  dake :  the  latter  icarcely  to  rich,  but  of  that  nature. 

Awarded,  A  ailver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  Falconer,  Hr.  Srara,  and 
Mri.  Lawrance,  for  the  £uph6riNii,  the  B'pacris  pungeus,  and  the  Ardisia 
panicuUta  and  Slanh6pea  gntDdiflora.  Silver  Danknan  medab  to  Mr,  Pratt, 
Measrt.  Chandler,  and  Mr.  Redding,  for  the  E'pacru  impr^aia,  B.  imprfua 
(Beedling),  and  the  proteat. 


Art.  VIII.     Covenl  Garden  Market. 
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The  mppliea  to  the  miutet  are  very  limited,  and  principally  confined  to 
*ome  few  articles  that  are  forced ;  consequently,  prices  are,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  high ;  and,  as  the  weather  has  destroyed  the  crops  iotcnded  for  early 
qwing  aupply,  vegetables  will  continue  scarce,  until  unpanigus,  sea-kale,  and 
peas  are  supplied,  which  cannot  lie  (under  the  must  fovourable  circumstance*) 
berure  the  end  of  May.  Potatoes  arc  in  good  supply,  although  great  mis- 
chief has  been  done  b;  the  severe  weather.  Onions  are  still  furniiined  mode- 
rmtely ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  high  prices  hcretorore  realised,  are  not  so 
genmlly  in  demand,   and   have   declined  materially  in   price.— AiorcA  iiS. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
A»T.  I.     Some  Account  of  the  Garden*  of  Herefordthire.  By  J.  B.  W. 

J  LATELY  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  garden  of  llio- 
mas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  at  £>ownton  Castle  in  Herefordshire, 
with  several  other  gardens  of  note  in  that  county  and  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  the  following  account  of  those  places  is  drawn  up  from 
the  notes  I  made  at  the  time  of  my  vbit,  September  S5.  ISS7. 

Daumton  Castle  is  situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Teame,  about  six  miles  west  of  Ludlow.  It  stands  on  an  ele- 
vated brow,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  banks  of  the  river, 
which,  tor  ■  distance  of  several  mites  hereabouts,  traverses  a 
country  of  great  natural  beau^.  Looking  down  the  river,  the 
scenery  is  eminently  picturesque,  and  harmonises  well  with  the 
costeluited  style  of  the  mansion.  Except  a  narrow  lawn,  planted 
with  a  few  shrubs,  there  are  no  ornamental  grounds  attached 
to  the  CBstte,  Mr.  Knight  being  of  opinion  that  such  decorative 
accompaniments  would  be  out  of  character  with  its  simple  gran-, 
deur ;  even  a  few  small  flower-beds,  in  front  of  a  curvilinear- 
roofed  green-house,  which  stands  against  some  of  the  offices  in  a 
nook  of  the  lawn,  are  shut  out  from  the  lawn  by  a  screen  of  ever- 
greens. At  one  end  of  the  lawn  there  is  another  glass  structure, 
in  which  grapes  are  grown  for  a  late  supply :  it  is  divided  into 
two  houses,  both  of  them  being  planted  with  one  of  the  Chas- 
selas  varieties  of  grape,  the  fruit  of  which,  although  plentiful, 
was  by  no  means  fine.  The  -grape  has  not  hitherto  engaged 
much  of  Mr.  Knight's  attention,  which  lias  been  principally  di- 
rected to  fruits  of  greater  general  utility ;  having,  however, 
brought  tnsny  of  bis  experiments  to  a  siiccessfiil  issue,  he  may, 
perhaps,  in  fiuure,  devote  a  portion  of  his  leisure  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape,  in  which  case,  those  houses  might  easily  be  made 
capable  of  producing  fruit  of  the  finest  quality. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  the  principal  seat  of  Mr.  Knight's 
horticultural  experiments.  It  stands  a  few  hundred  yards  north- 
ward of  the  house,  on  the  side  of  a  bank  which  falls  gently  to 
the  south.     Its  area  is  not  large,  and  it  is,  besides,  greatly  en- 
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cumbered  by  Ui^  seedling  fruit  trees,  the  result  of  Mr.  Knight's 
hybridisation B|  which,  consequently,  cannot  be  removed  until 
the  value  of  their  produce  has  been  ascertained.  The  hot- 
houses, also,  are  not  omnected  in  a  range  with  a  view  to  e£fect, 
but  are  widely  scattered  over  the  ground ;  aiid  it  is  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  these  circumstances  that  strangers,  who,  from 
what  they  have  heard  and  read  of  its  productions,  expect  to  find 
a  splendid  place,  generally  feel  disappointment  at  the  first  sight 
of  Mr.  Knight's  garden.  But,  altnongh  the  absence  of  "  he^ 
ven's  first  law"  is  strikingly  apparent,  a  Ksrdener  who  is  a  true 
lover  of  his  art  will  return  "  a  wiser,"  ii  not  "  a  better,  man," 
from  an  inspection  of  Downton  Gardens,  and  a  conversation  with 
its  benevolent  and  scientific  owner. 

Among  many  other  things  requiring  particular  notice,  I  ob- 
served some  beds  of  onions,  which,  in  size,  regularity  of  form^ 
and  cleanness  of  skin,  greatly  surpassed  all  I  had  previously  seen 
of  the  same  variety,  the  Fortugid.  The  seeds  were  sown  in 
February,  in  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and  kept  under  glass  till 
April,  when,  after  having  been  gradually  inured  to  ei^Ktsure, 
the  young  plants  were  planted  out  in  rich  soil ;  afterwards  they 
were  treated  much  jn  the  usual  way.  In  the  Briaaka  tribe,  Mr. 
Knight  has  procured  an  exceedingly  hardy  variety  of  cabbage^ 
and  of  a  purple  sprouting  broccoli,  by  selecting,  for  a  seriea  <^ 
years,  those  plants  for  seed  that  suf&red  least  irofD  severe  wea- 
ther. He  believes  the  sort  sold  by  seedsmen  under  the  name  of 
"  Knight's  cabbage,"  although  originally  true,  to  be  much  in- 
ferior to  his  own ;  that  of  the  seedsmen  having  greatly  degene< 
rated,  owing  to  want  of  care  or  skill  in  selecting  seed-bearing 
plants,  whilst  Mr.  Knight's  has  yearly  improved,  through  Atten- 
tion to  that  particular.  The  Brussels  sprouts,  also,  are  quite 
true  to  their  kind,  and  widely  different  from  the  cow-cabbage- 
looking  articles  one  so  oflen  sees  grown  for  that  excellent  green. 
The  soil  of  the  plot  where  the  Brussels  sprouts  grow  is  not 
more  than  8  or  9  inches  deep,  upon  a  stratum  of  rock;  yet  they, 
as  well  as  kidneybeans  and  Knight's  marrow  peas,  flourish  lux- 
uriantly :  this  great  vigour  is  induced  by  irrigation,  a  channel 
communicating  with  a  pond  having  been  formed,  through  which 
the  ground  can  be  flooded  at  pleasure.  This  method  of  supplying 
plants  with  moisture  must  he  incomparably  better  tlian  the  usutd 
way  of  watering,  independently  of  the  saving  of  labour,  and, 
where  practicable,  ought  always  to  be«dopted. 

I  was  particularly  struck  with,  the  healthy  i4>pearance  of  the 
peach  and  nectarine  trees,  upon  which  not  a  single  curled  or 
'  blistered  leaf  was  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Knight  ascribes  this  freedom 
from  such  imperfections  to  the  following  simple  process,  whi<^ 
is  described  at  length  in  the  Hortic^twal  Tramactions .-  — 
"  When  the  blossom-buds  of  my  peacb  trees  had  acquired  aboat 
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the  sice  of  hemp^seeds,  water,  Jioldine  in  soludon  oi  Biispeiuion 
a  mixture  of  lime,  and  flowers  of  sulfur,  and  soot,  was  thrown 
upon  the  peach  trees  above  mentioned  with  an  eneine,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  wet  the  whole  of  the  trees  and  wall,  but  not  ma- 
terially to  affect  the  colour  of  the  wall.  No  injurious  effects  fol- 
lowed, and  not  a  iingle  blistered  leaf  has  appeared  upon  my 
trees,  which  are  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit,"  Sic  In  the 
same  paper,  he  confesses  his  inability  to  account  for  this  preven- 
tire  action  of  the  liquid,  the  blistering  of  the  leaves  being  ge- 
nerally supposed  to  arise  from  severe  cold  destroying  their 
organisation.  Previously  to  the  application  of  this  liquid,  the 
trees  were  usually  very  much  injured  by  the  disease  alluded  to : 
had  it  not  been  so,  the  absence  of  blight  might,  with  reason,  have 
been  ascribed  to  the  innate  vigour  cS  the  trees,  which,  having 
been  recentlv  raised  from  seeds,  are  now,  as  it  were,  in  the  man- 
hood of  their  existence.  A  fine  tree  of  the  mountaineer  peach 
had  the  best  crop  of  fruit  upon  it  that  I  have  seen  this  year  in 
the  open  Eur.  The  nectarine  having  been  one  of  the  parents  of 
this  variety,  its  fruit  partakes  of  the  nectarine  character  in  a 
greater  degree  than  that  of  other  peaches :  its  constitution  is 
hardyi  and  it  seems  altogether  well  adapted  for  a  cold  situation. 
Tile  fruit  of  one  seedling  nectarine  was  particularly  handsome, 
and  also  well  flavoured  ;  but  I  could  not  discover  any  great  dif- 
ference between  it  and  the  violette  h&tive :  another,  called  the 
imp^ratrice,  is  n  small  fruit,  with  remarkably  firm  flesh,  and 
a  high  vinous  flavour.  Mr.  Knight  prefers  ^e  almond  for  a 
stock  for  peach  and  nectarine  trees. 

The  Nerii  Gg  is,  in  Mr.  Knight's  opinion,  the  best  of  all  the 
kinds  known  in  Englaud,  and  also  the  most  difficult  to  grow, 
owing  to  the  great  tendency  of  its  fruit  to  fall  off  the  tree  before 
maturity.  It  is  cullirated  in  a  large  pit,  the  trees  being  planted 
in  a  narrow  but  deep  bed  of  soil  inside  the  pit,  and  trained  to  a 
trellis  under  die  glass.  I  tasted  one  of  the  figs,  which,  althouj^ 
very  good,  was  not  superior  to  some  of  the  more  common  sorts. 
Persian  melons  are  cultivated  nearly  on  the  same  system  as  the 
fife  except  that  these  have  their  roots  confined  in  very  large 
tubs,  which  are  ranged  along  the  front  of  the  pit,  and  supported 
by  bricks  above  the  flue.  Eacli  tub  contains  two  or  three  plants, 
and  round  the  stem  of  each  plant  there  is  a  flower-pot  without  a 
bottom,  to  prevent  the  stems  from  being  wetted  when  water  Li 
given;  as  m>m  this  cause  the  troublesome  disease  known  as  the 
"  canker "  frequently  arises.  Wires,  sufficiently  distant  from 
the  gUus  to  permit  the  proper  developement  of  the  leaves,  are 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  pit,  and  to  these  the  shoots  are 
trained,  rather  widely  apart ;  the  fruit,  which,  otherwise,  would 
hang  beneath  the  leaves,  and  be  shaded  by  them,  are  supported 
by  li^t  wooden  cradles  reitting  upon  the  wires.    The  plants  may 
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be  dressed,  watered*  &c.,  without  removing  the  li^ts,  the  pit 
b«ng  high  enough  to  allow  a  person  to  walk  beneath  the  wires ; 
and,  for  admittance,  a  doorway  is  made  in  the  back  wall.  The 
gardener,  Mr.  Lander  (a  most  intelligent  and  obliging  man), 
mformed  me  that  the  white^fleRhed  Hoosainee  is  the  best  of  nil 
the  Persian  varieties  yet  tried  at  Downton.  Mr.  Knight  has 
discontinued  the  culture  of  pine-apples,  finding  that  they  were 
not  generally  liked  by  those  who  dined  at  his  table.  I  tasted 
his  last  fruit  (a  St.  Vincent's),  which  was  excellendy  flavoured. 

Besides  the  curvilinear-roofed  pine-houses,  the  melon-house, 
and  the  fig-house,  the  kitchen-garden  contains  a  peach-house, 
which  is  constructed  much  in  the  usual  way.  A  simple  but  ef- 
fective instrument  is  used  by  Mr..  Knight  for  dusting  the  leaves 
of  his  peach  trees,  melon  plants,  vines,  &e.,  with  sulphur,  which 
he  finds  is  the  best  check  to  the  ravages  of  the  red  spider.  A 
small  cylindrical  tin  box,  with  holes  in  its  one  eud,  like  the  rose 
of  a  watering-pot,  is  attached  to  acomm<Hi  bellows,  by  means  of 
a  short  tube,  which  slips  on  to  the  bellows-pipe.  Into  tliis  box 
the  sulphur  is  put,  together  with  some  pieces  of  feathers,  and, 
by  blowing  with  the  bellows,  the  sulphur  is  ejected  through  the 
rose,  and  distributed  over  the  plants  in  the  form  of  fine  powder. 
Tlie  box  is  made  to  open  at  one  end,  and,  therefore,  is  easily 
replenished. 

OakUy  Park.  —  About  four  miles  from  Downton  Castle,  and 
two  from  Ludlow,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Teame  (but  in  Shrop- 
shire], b  Oakley  Park,  the  property  of  the  Honourable  R.  H. 
Clive.  The  mansion  stands  on  the  north  side  of  an  extensive  park, 
a  few  yards  only  from  the  river,  which  is  there  considerably  in- 
creased in  body  by  the  accession  of  another  stream.  The  country 
hereabouts  is  more  level  than  in  llie  vicinity  of  Downton  Castle ; 
and.  consequendy,  the  scenery  surrounding  the  house  is  strik- 
ingly inferior  in  picturesque  beauty,  although  it  is  not  deficient 
in  neauty  of  a  tamer  character. 

Approaching  the  house  along  the  common  road  from  the 
Bromfield  Lodge,  its  appearance  is  exceedingly  imposing,  for  then 
its  two  principal  fronts  (the  west  and  soutli]  come  successively 
into  view  ;  but,  upon  a  nearer  inspection,  there  is  an  air  of  bald- 
ness and  a  want  of  finish  about  it,  that  greatly  lower  the  previous 
fitvourable  impression.  The  carriage-entrance,  at  the  west  front, 
is  very  mean ;  preparations  are  made,  however,  for  the  erecdon 
of  a  stone  portico  (the  house  being  of  brick)  on  a  large  scale. 
On  the  south  front  there  is  a  small  flower-garden,  composed  of 
variously-shaped  beds,  filled  with  showy  (Towers,  as  petunias, 
pelargoniums,  China  asters,  &c.  A  handsome  curvilinear-roofed 
conservatory  is  attached  to  the  mansion  ;  and,  as  the  plants  in 
it  are  not  planted  in  borders  of  earth,  as  is  usual  in  conserva- 
tories, but  are  kept  in  pots  standing  upon  a  bed  of  sand,  a  suc- 
cession of  bloom  might  he,  and  probably  Is,  kept  up  from  a 
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Gtnalt  reserve-house  standing  near.  A  raised  walk,  passinff^Iong 
the  back  of  the  conservatory,  communicates  with  Lady  Harriet 
dive's  mu.seum,  and  forms  an  agreeable  promenade  in  bnci  wea- 
ther. In  front  of  this  structure,  and  connected  with  the  flower- 
garden,  but  several  feet  below  its  level,  there  is  a  square  plot, 
laid  out  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  having  an  elegant  marble 
fountain  in  the  centre;  the  basin,  however,  which  receives  the 
water  is  only  common  ware  painted  in  imitation  of  marble,  and 
affords  a  striking  example  of  the  inferiority  of  art  to  nature.  In 
front  of  the  reserve  green-house  before  mentioned,  and  adjoining 
the  fountain  parterre,  there  is  a  small  rosarium,  bounded,  as 
well  as  the  parterre,  on  the  south  by  a  slightly  raised  bank,  which 
is  planted  with  low-growing  shrubs.  This  shrub-covered  bank 
is  continued  in  an  irregular  manner  along  one  side  of  the  main 
flower-garden ;  and  its  object  is  to  shut  out  from  view  a  small 
rocky  glen,  which,  as  nn  imitation  of  nature,  is  very  mnch  su- 
perior to  all  the  artificial  rockwork  I  had  previously  seen.  Tha 
sloping  banks  that  form  the  diversified  sides  of  the  glen  are  co- 
vered with  large  masses  of  stone,  among  which  ferns,  and  various 
alpine  plants,  flourish  luxuriantly  :  there  is  also  a  small  stream 
of  water  issuing  from  a  shell,  and,  in  a  nook,  a  pretty  little  grotto 
of  shells,  made  by  Lady  H.  Clive.  A  gravelled  bridge,  bowered 
over  with  ivy,  to  hide  the  view  of  the  back  premises,  is  thrown 
across  a  sunk  road  leading  to  the  house :  tJiis  bridge  connects 
the  flower-garden  with  another  portion  of  pleasure-ground, 
through  which,  along  the  river's  bank,  judiciously  contrived 
walks  lead  to  the  kitchen-garden.  The  surface  of  this  piece  of 
ground  is  very  unlevel,  tailing  irregularly  to  the  edge  of  the  river, 
which  it  skirts ;  and  being,  moreover,  adorned  with  many  fine 
trees,  a  pleasanter  place  for  a  summer  evening's  walk  could 
hardly  be  found.  Among  these  trees  there  are  several  majestic 
oaks,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  size  to  those  in  the  park  at 
Studley.  One,  now  a  divided  and  almost  lifeless  shell,  "  stretch- 
ing its  naked  whitened  limbs  tow'rds  heaven,"  must  have  been 
atleast  40  ft.  in  circumference  when  perfect.  If  the  calculations 
of  physiologists  are  to  be  depended  upon,  those  trees  have 
"  braved  the  breeze  "  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  and,  pos- 
sibly, may  have  borne  witness  to  the  mystical  ritea  of  Druidism. 

I  had  not  time  to  go  over  the  kitchen-garden,  which,  however, 
appeared  to  be  large  and  in  good  order.  -  lliere  is  a  considerable 
extent  of  glass  against  the  north  wall,  chiefly  peach-houses  and 
vineries :  in  the  latter  there  were  some  good  grapes,  but  the 
peach-houses  were,  of  course,  cleared  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Spare,  the  gardener,  has  a  dwelling-house,  conveniently 
situated,  in  the  kitchen-garden. 

Shobdon  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord  Bateman,  is  near  the  pretty 
little  village  of  Shobdon,  in   Herefordshire.     The  bouse  is  of 
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brick,  quadrangular,  one  of  its  spacious  fronts  facing  each  of  th« 
cardinal  points.  It  is  a  noble  building;  and,  being  situated  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  of  some  magnitude)  it  commands  extensive 
views  over  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  countiy.  The  grounds 
about  the  house  are  finely  undulated,  and  the  scenery  park-like 
and  richly  wooded:  there  are  also  several  large  sheets  of  water 
near,  some  of  which  border  the  approach-road,  which  ascends 
for  nearly  a  mile  from  the  village  to  the  house.  Pleasure-grounds 
extend  nearly  all  roand  the  house ;  the  principal  part,  however, 
is  on  the  south  and  east  fronts,  where,  also,  the  best  views  ar« 
obtained.  Among  the  trees  on  the  lawn  there  are  some  large 
robinias,  several  fine  specimens  of  Liquid&mbar  S^aciflaa,  two 
very  large  trees  of  Liriod^ndron  Tuiipifera,  and  an  immense 
beech.  One  side  of  the  lawn  is  Fenced  off  for  a  flower-garden, 
and  contains  some  prettily  shaped  beds,  and  a  great  variety  <£ 
rustic  baskets,  filled  with  gay  flowering  plants.  Most  of  these 
tasteful'  ornaments  were  made  by  Mr.  Meama,  who  was  gardeiKr 
at  this  place  many  years. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  close  to  the  mansion,  but  not  visible 
from  it,  being  hid  by  the  stables,  and  by  the  offices  and  servants' 
apartments  (which  are  detached  from  the  house,  and  communi- 
cate with  it  by  an  underground  passage).  Perhaps,  a  better  Mte 
might  have  been  selected  tor  the  kitchen-garden,  the  surface  of 
which  is  much  too  steep  for  convenient  working;  neverthelesa, 
the  soil  seems  good,  and  suitable  for  fruit  trees,  and  I  have  seen, 
in  Mr,  Meams's  time,  some  very  superior  productions  troira  it. 
The  arrangement  of  its  area  is  much  after  the  usual  fashion,  ex- 
cept that  the  melon-ground  is  not  detached,  as  in  most  gardens, 
but  its  unsightly  dung-beds  stand,  in  company  with  several  paltry 
little  vine  and  pine-pits,  in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  garden :  there  is,  likewise,  a  small  space  devoted  to  flowers 
by  the  side  of  the  main  walk  that  leads  to  the  hot-houses.  The 
principal  hot-houses  stand  against  the  north  boundary  wall.  For- 
merly, these  consisted  of  a  large  green-house,  a  peach-house  for 
early  forcing,  and  a  vinery  for  late  grapes;  lately,  however,  the 
ugly  old  green-house  has  been  taken  down,  and  a  spacious  and 
handsome  new  building  erected  in  its  stead,  under  Uie  direction 
of  Mr.  Cro^n,  the  present  gardener.  So  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  a  brief  inspection,  this  house  is  flnished  in  the  best  style, 
and  it  differs  in  one  or  two  particulars  from  green-houses  as 
generally  constructed.  The  shelves  are  of  stone,  and,  being  in- 
tended for  the  support  of  large  orange  trees,  they  are  made  very 
broad ;  so  that,  in  the  front  rows  at  least,  smaller  plants  in  pots 
might  he  placed,  so  as  to  hide  the  tubs  :  a  broad  stone  shelf,  also, 
passes  along  the  front  of  the  house,  intended  for  the  reception 
of  small  plants,  and  to  hide  the  heating  apparatus.  The  bouse 
is  very  wide  in  proportion  to  its  length  ;  therefore,  to  prevent  the 
back  from  being  unnecessarily  high,  the  crown  of  the  roof,  sup- 
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ported  by  pillars,  is  several  feet  distaDt  from  the  back  wall,  short 
■ashes,  &cin^  the  north,  forming  the  connexion  between  the  top 
of  the  roof  and  the  back  wall  of  the  house.  Tbe  ffn4>es  in  the 
late  vinery  were  (September)  just  colouring.  An  erroneous 
notion  prevails  among  gardeners,  that  gr^^es  ripened  verr  late 
in  autumn  will  retain  their  plumpness  longer  and  keep  better 
than  those  matured  at  an  earlier  period:  accordingly)  many 
gardeners,  who  require  grapes  in  January  or  February,  strive  to 
reflate  their  growth  so  that  the  colouring  process  may  take 
place  about  the  b^;inning  or  middle  of  September ;  conse- 
quently, the  fruit  is  not  even  moderately  ripe  for  several  weeks 
after  that  time,  and  never,  perhaps,  reaches  that  state  of  maturi^ 
in  which  its  saccharine  properties  and  high  vinous  flavour  are 
fully  developed.  Black  Hambui^  and  white  Muscat  grapes 
should  be  perfectly  ripe  by  the  first  of  October ;  and  they  will 
then,  with  proper  care,  keep  good  till  tbe  end  of  January,  or 
later. 

Gamtioney  near  the  ancirat  borouob  of  Weobley,  in  Here- 
fordshire, is  the  residence  of  Samuel  Peploe,  E&q.  Standing 
on  a  gentle  acclivity,  the  mansion  commands  a  prospect  over  the 
rich  valley  of  which  Shobdon  and  its  neighbouring  hills  form 
the  northern  boundary :  the  Radnorsliire  hills,  afar  ott,  termi- 
nate the  view  on  the  west  and  north-west ;  and,  to  the  north- 
east, the  eye  ranges  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  with  the  Clee 
Hills  (in  Shropshire)  dimly  seen  in  the  distance.  On  the  south 
side,  a  beautiful  park,  thickly  studded  with  ^ant  oaks  and  elms, 
rises,  g^tly  at  first,  and  then  more  abruptly,  till  it  joins  a  wooded 
bill.  The  house  is  a  large  and  very  handsome  edifice,  happily 
combining  the  grandeur  of  the  castellated  style  with  the  comforts 
and  el^ancies  of  a  modem  residence.  The  south,  or  garden, 
front  is  the  finest  part  of  the  building,  and  also  contains  most  of 
the  best  rooms,  among  which  the  library  is  particularly  good. 
The  view  from  the  windows  of  this  room,  although  limited,  is 
beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  eminently  so  in  summer 
and  autumn :  the  foreground  is  a  well-arranged  fiower-gardea, 
rich  in  roses  and  choice  herbaceous  plants,  and  kept  in  tbe  high- 
est state  of  neatness ;  beyond  is  the  park  (separated  from  me 
flower'^rden  by  a  neat  iron  railing),  enlivened  by  numerous  deer 
and  a  rookery,  and  backed  by  a  fine  old  wood.  An  extensive 
lawn  recedes  from  the  east  end  of  the  bouse,  sweeping  round  the 
north  front,  and  losing  itself  in  shrubberies ;  there  is  also  a  small 
sheet  of  water  at  one  extremity  of  tbe  lawn,  too  distant,  however, 
to  be  seen  to  advantage  from  the  windows.  The  shrubberies 
here  are  extensive,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  they  are 
composed  grow  most  luxuriantly ;  the  soil  being  a  deep  fertile 
clay,  retentive  of  moisture,  but  not  injuriously  to  to  trees  of  a 
lianly  nature:  for  those  of  a  more  tender  character,  however, 
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such  as  the  peach  and  apricot,  it  is  too  cold,  and  the  trees  are, 
in  consequence,  apt  to  gum.  An  orchard,  used  also  as  a  nursery- 
ground,  contains  a  ffreat  variety  of  most  of  llie  hardy  fruits, 
among  which  the  dibeit  and  other  nuts  very  properly  find 
places,  although  too  frequently  neglected  in  gentlemen's  gardens. 
This  orchard  is  environed  by  shrubberies,  and  surrounded  by  a 
gravel  vralk  and  flower-borders;  it  is  likewise  divided  into  four 
compartments  by  cinss  walks  bordered  with  flowers,  and  thus  a 
considerable  extent  of  walk  is  obtained  on  a  comparatively  small 
area.  The  kitchen-gardeti  is  beyond  the  orchard,  at  a  very  con- 
venient distance  from  the  mansion  \  but  its  situaiion  is  not  well 
chosen  in  other  respects,  for  it  ftices  the  north  instead  of  the 
south,  and  ihe  soil  is  strong  and  rather  wet ;  its  productions  are, 
therefore,  late,  although  gener^ly  very  good.  The  melon-ground 
is,  as  it  always  slioulu  be,  separated  from  the  garden.  In  culti- 
vating melons,  Mr.  Smith  (the  gardener,  an  active  and  intelligent 
young  man)  has  adopted  Mr.  Knight's  plan  of  isolating  the 
stems  from  the  soil,  by  means  of  pots ;  he  likewise,  sometimes, 
covers  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the  frame  with  pebbles,  by  which 
(he  soil  is  kept  in  a  more  equable  state  of  moisture ;  and,  not 
requiring  to  be  watered  so  frequently  as  when  exposed,  there  is 
not  so  much  risk  of  the  stems  cankering. 

Mr.  Peploe  is  gifted  with  an  exquisite  taste  in  fruits,  and,  con- 
sequently, none  but  the  liest  sorts  are  admitted  to  his  table.  To 
obtain  the  Flemish  pears  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  he, 
some  years  ago,  built  a  wall  with  nearly  a  southern  a^iect,  pur- 
posely for  them :  the  trees  now  nearly  cover  the  wall,  and  priv 
duce  splendid  fruiL  A  trellis,  on  the  principle  of  that  figured  in 
Vol.  XIII.  p.260.,  but  made  of  wood,  and  not  curved,  has  been  in 
use  at  this  place  some  years,  and  the  trees  upon  it  generally  bear 
good  crops  of  fruit,  which  is  equal  in  size  to  that  produced 
against  the  east  or  west-aspected  walls.  The  only  objection  al- 
leged by  Mr.  Smith  against  this  method  is,  that  the  fruit  is 
not  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  sun's  ravs  during  its  ripening  sea- 
son, owing  to  its  hanging  below  the  trellis.  This  defe<^  however, 
might  easily  be  remedied,  or,  at  least,  so  modified  as  to  be  of 
trifling  importance,  by  adopting  light  iron  rods,  ranging  north 
and  south,  and  by  training  the  branches  thinly.  If  t£e  soil  be- 
neath the  trellis  was  covered  with  a  fine  coating  of  gravel,  it 
would  also  conduce  to  the  same  end,  by  the  incruised  refiexioa 
of  light  and  heat.  Such  of  Mr.  Knight's  seedling  pears  as  have 
fruited  at  Garnstone  are  considered  inferior  to  many  of  the  old 
varieties. 

When  this  garden  was  first  formed,  an  important  error  was 
committed,  in  making  the  wall  borders  much  too  deep,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  penetrated  so 
deeply  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  atmospheric  influ- 
ence ;  and,  finding  at  all  times  a  plentiful  supply  of  moisture,  the 
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trees,  pearn  and  npricots  especially,  throw  out  a,  superabuntlance 
of  barren  shoots  inateati  of  forming  blossom-bujs.  Gardeners 
are  now  beginning  to  see  the  advantages  which  shallow,  well- 
drftined  fruit-tree  borders  possess  oTcr  the  deep  pits  recom- 
mended by  most  gardening  authors,  whose  directions  have  in 
too  many  cases  been  implicitly  followed  in  this  matter,  however 
at  variance  with  common  sense  or  every-day  experience.  Per- 
haps no  circumstance  is  more  inimical  to  fertility  in  fi-uit  trees 
tlian  excess  of  moisture  at  their  roots ;  and  this  can  be  corrected 
only  by  the  proper  consthotion  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
find  their  food. 

Coals  are  very  dear  in  Herefordshire,  ctHisequendy  forcing  is 
not  much  practised  generally.  At  Garnstone,  the  hot-houses 
consist  of  two  vineries,  one  peach-house,  and  a  fig-honae.  The 
vineries  have  lately  been  reconstructed,  and  a  new  border  made, 
nnd  the  plants  in  them  are  now  growing  and  bearing  well.  The 
fig-house  is  also  of  recent  erection :  it  is  wide  and  low,  having 
two  rows  of  bushy  plants  growing  in  the  border  inside  the  house, 
and  others  nailed  against  the  back  wall.  Mr.  Smith  considers 
the  Brunswick  a  coarse>fleshed  fig;  and  he  prefers  a  middle- 
sized  pale  green  variety  (the  name  of  which  is  not  known)  to  all 
others,  for  richness  and  delicacy  of  flesh.  Large  trees  of  this 
variety  foi-meriy  existed  at  Foxley,  the  seat  of  Sir  Robert  Price, 
Bart.,  M.P. ;  but  these  have  lately  been  destroyed.  Besides  the 
hot-houses  above  mentioned,  there  is  a  small  green-house  in  the 
flower-garden,  but  it  is  so  badly  situated  as  to  be  almost  useless. 
The  Oarnstone  scarlet  strawberry  was  raised  at  this  place  by  the 
late  Mr.  Andrew  Henderson,  who  was  gardener  there  many 
years. 

i'iu^.  —  Two  or  three  miles  south  of  Garnstone  is  Foxley, 
once  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  Bart.,  the  ce- 
lebrated author  of  An  Essay  on  the  Picturesque,  &c.,  and  now  in 
the  occupation  of  his  son  Sir  Robert  It  is  well  situated  in  a  nar- 
row dale,  formed  by  two  converging  ridges  of  wood-covered  hills, 
which  range  nearly  east  and  west,  and  unite  at  a  short  distance 
above  the  house;  the  view,  therefore,  is  necessarily  confined, 
except  towards  the  east,  in  which  direction  it  stretches  over  a 
wide  expanse  of  beautiful  country.  Extensive  alterations  of  the 
house  and  its  appendages  have  been  in  progi-ess  several  years  ; 
and,  so  &r  as  I  could  learn,  the  place  is  now  about  as  far  from 
completion  as  when  the  improvements  were  first  begun,  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  having  been  spent  in  undoing  on  one 
day  that  which  had  been  done  the  day  before.  As  an  instance, 
a  wall,  intended  for  the  support  of  a  grass  terrace,  which  extends 
along  the  south  and  east  fronts,  has  already  been  twice  removed 
from  its  original  situation,  and  it  is  thought  that  it  is  not  yet 
permanently  fixed.  These  patchwork  proceedings,  by  which  so 
much  unnecessary  expense  will  be  incurred,  and,  most  likely, 
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the  }>lace  bungled  and  spoiled  in  the  end,  instead  of  improved, 
are  the  inevitable  result  of  banning  an  undertaking  without  s 
previous  well-considered  plan.  Under  the  directions  of  an  able 
architect  and  landscsjK-gardener,  Foxley  might  be  made  one 
of  the  first  places  of  the  country ;  for  the  surrounding  scenery 
possesses  much  natural  beauty ;  the  woods  are  exceedingly  fine* 
and  the  picturesque  snatches  of  view  caught  from  the  numerous 
rides  with  which  they  are  intersected  bear  witness  U>  the  taste  of 
their  late  talented  and  mudi  respected  owiier.  Many  individual 
trees  are  of  great  size,  and  some  junipers  near  the  house  ar« 
higher  by  many  feet  than  any  I  ever  saw.  Some  real  improve 
ments  have,  however,  been  made ;  such  as  the  removal  of  the 
form  buildioffs,  which,  formerly,  were  inconveniently  near  the 
bouse,  to  a  distance.  The  new  fium  buildings  are  chi^y  of 
wood,  grown  on  the  estate,  and  cut  into  boards,  &c^  by  a  saw- 
mill moved  by  a  water-wheel.  Besides  the  sawing  apparatus, 
this  wheel  also  works  a  cJder-mill  and  a  thrashing  machine  by 
the  aid  of  a  very  simple  and  effective  machinery. 

The  gardens  ore  scarcdy  worthy  of  notice,  consisting  merely 
of  a  litde  flower^rden,  and  a  small  extent  of  shrubbery.  The 
only  ornamental  glass  structure  is  a  conservatory,  of  many  years' 
standing,  which  contains  some  large  spetsmens  of  F6chsia,  Ca- 
mellia, and  similar  common  conservatory  plants.  The  roof  of 
-  this  house  is  taken  off  in  summer,  and  its  inhabitants  fiilly  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  nearly  a  mile  from  the  mansion :  it 
stands  in  a  good  sitnadon,  and  the  soil  is  fertile ;  but  it  is  now 
wretchedly  managed. 

Some  years  since,  there  was  a  tolerably  good  aviary  at  Foxley, 
llie  late  Lady  Caroline  Price  having  been  passionately  fond  of 
birds,  and  some  remains  of  it  still  exist.  Golden  and  other  phea- 
sants enjoy  comparative  liberty  in  a  small  lawn ;  the  precaution 
having  first  been  taken  of  docking  one  of  their  wings  of  a  joint, 
to  fH^vent  their  flying  over  the  boundary  walls. 

Gamofui  Sir  John  Geers  Cotterill,  Bart  This  place  is  about 
the  same  distance  south  of  Foxley  as  the  latter  is  from  Gam- 
stone.  From  its  posi^on,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  mansion 
coipmands  an  uninterrupted  view  of  some  miles  over  one  of  the 
finest  valleys  in  Herefordshire,  through  which  the  lovely  Wve 
gracefully  winds  its  way.  The  hills  rise  to  a  considerable  height 
at  the  north  side,  or  back,  of  the  house,  and  are  partially 
wooded,  but  much  less  picturesquely  than  the  high  grounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  Foxley.  Gamons  House  was  built  about  the 
same  time  as  GamstCHie  (some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  since) ; 
it  is  also  similar  in  style  and  materials,  but,  unfortunately,  the 
beauty  of  the  building,  when  viewed  fi^^m  the  front,  is  totally 
destroyed  by  the  want  of  one  wing,  in  the  place  of  which  port  of 
the  old  house  still  remains.     A  Dattlemented  terrace,  with  nii- 
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niature  cannon  upon  it,  stretches  along  the  south,  or  principa], 
front,  where,  also,  is  the  main  entrance.  I'he  east  front  opens 
upon  a  prettily  undulated  flower-garden,  that,  receding  from 
the  house,  loses  itself  among  trees,  through  which  a  gravel  walk 
conducts  to  the  kitchen-garden,  and  to  another  exceedingly  lovely 
spot  devoted  to  flowers.  This  little  Sower-garden  is  nearly  of 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  rising  gently  to  join  a  grove  that  skirts 
its  convex  side.  The  walk  enters  at  the  lower  corner,  and  goes 
quite  round  the  plot,  passing  in  its  course  two  well-designed 
rustic  buildings,  and  also  a  fountain,  decorated  with  rock-work, 
which  was  so  contrived  as  to  deliver  its  water,  at  intervals  of 
about  a  minute,  through  a  basin  in  its  centre.  The  water  sup- 
plied by  this  fountain  ran  in  a  narrow  channel  across  the  turf: 
now,  however,  the  fountain  no  longer  plays,  and  the  stream  it  fed 
is.  dry.  I  always  considered  this  stream  the  most  objectionable 
Feature  in  the  plan ;  for,  owing  to  its  small  size,  which  scarcely 
exceeds  the  rut  of  a  cart-wheel  on  a  bad  road,  its  effect  is  quite 
puerile ;  besides,  the  common  ditch  plants  that  line  the  sides  of 
the  channel  present  too  great  a  contrast  to  the  smooth  shaven 
turf  through  which  it  passes,  and  to  the  artificially  shaped  beds, 
once  filled  with  gay  exodcs,  that  ^proach  within  a  few  yards  <£ 
the  margin. 

At  the  top  of  another  strip  of  flower-garden,  in  which  the 
ladies  of  the  family  recreate  liiemselves  by  planting,  8tc  there 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  variegated-leaved  elm. 

A  good  collection  of  dahlias  is  grown  here  in  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  enclosed  by  a  tall  hedge.  The  area  is  divided  into  a 
series  of  narrow  b«Is,  which  encircle  a  central  clump,  and  are 
separated  by  gravel  walks  with  box  edgings;  the  dahlias  are, 
therefore,  arranged  in  circles;  and,  when  judiciously  ordered, 
in  regard  to  colour  and  height,  a  splendid  effect  is  produced ; 
every  facility  is,  also,  thus  aSbrded  for  inspecting  the  individual 
beauties  of  the  sorts.  Tall-growing  varieties  are  planted  in  the 
border  next  the  hedge,  the  stems  of  which  are  trained  to  a 
wooden  frame,  so  as,  in  a  great  measure,  to  hide  the  hedge. 

Besides  a  number  of  common  frames,  the  melon-ground  con- 
tains a  pine-stove  and  a  curious  ridge-roofed  melon-house:  pines 
are  no  longer  grown,  and  the  houses  are  &st  going  to  ruin. 

The  kitchen-garden  lies  well  to  the  sun,  and  is  capitally  shel- 
tered on  all  sides.  Several  hot-houses  (which  I  did  not  enter) 
occupy  the  usual  situation,  against  the  north  wall.  One  is  a 
peach-house,  the  lights  of  which,  af^r  the  fruit  is  ripe,  are  trans- 
ferred to  a  late  vinery ;  but  this  season  the  grapes  are  so  very 
late  that  they  cannot  possibly  ripen.  Some  years  ago,  a  plain 
reen-house  formed  part  of  this  range ;  it,  however,  nas  lately 
een  pulled  down,  and  a  singular  abortion  erected  in  the  flower- 
garden,  so  as  to  be  seen  from  the  mansion.  The  new  house  is 
of  LiltipuUan  dimensions «  and,  in  form,  it  somewhat  resembles  a 
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beehive,  with  one  of  Niitt's  boxes  attached  to  th£  side ;  it  con- 
tains plants  and  canarj'  birds. 

B;  a  master-mind  and  a  liberal  outlay  of  money,  Garnons 
might  be  made  a  beautiful  place,  for  Nature  has  freely  distributed 
many  of  her  choicest  gifts  about  it :  even  now,  there  is  much  to 
admire  ;  although  it  ia  to  be  regretted  thata  fondness  of  novelty, 
and  nn  injudicious  extension  of  thegrouuds  beyond  the  means 
allowed  for  keeping  them  in  good  order,  have  caused  an  evident 
falling  off  in  the  appearance  of  the  garden  and  grounds  generally. 

Moccat  Court  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Wye.  The  bouse  is  of  brick,  spacious,  and  poasessing  a 
considerable  share  of  arcliitectural  beauty.  Since  the  decease 
of  the  late  proprietor,  Sir  George  Cornwall,  Bart.,  it  has  been 
in  the  occupation  of  his  widow.  .The  gardens  hare  never  been 
well  managed  since  I  had  any  knowledge  of  the  place,  and  they 
are  now  in  a  deplorably  neglected  condition. 

The  principal  object  of  my  visit  was  to  see  the  celebrated 
"  weeping  oak ; "  but,  as  it  grows  at  some  distance  from  the  man- 
sion, I  was  obliged  to  return  ungratified.  There  is,  however, 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  "  a  worthy  scion  of  the  noble  stock," 
some  30  or  40  feet  high,  and,  perhaps,  1  ft.  in  diameter  of  trunk: 
this  tree  differs  greatly  in  habit  from  the  common  oak,  its  spray 
being  decidedly  pendent,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the  weep- 
ing ash  or  the  weeping  willow. 

Some  years  ago,  a  valuable  dessert  apple,  to  which  the  name 
of  Cornwall  pippin  has  been  given,  was  raised  fi-om  seed  at  this 
place.  The  appearance  of  the  fruit  induces  the  supposition 
that  its  parents  were  the  golden  Harvey  and  the  golden  pippin, 
but  its  real  origin  is  unknown.  —  October  12.  1887. 


Art-  II.  Detcriative  Notice  of  Hendon  Rectory,  the  Residence  fjf 
the  Rev.  Tkeoaore  WUlianu,  wilk  a  List  of  the  Pinetum  in  Pols 
kept  in  the  Gardens  there.     By  the  CoNoucTOa. 

This  residence  is  selected  in  order  to  show  what  may  be 
effected  on  a  very  small  spot  by  the  choice  of  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  superior  description,  by  the  distribution  of  green-house 
plants  in  tubs  and  pots,  and  also  by  combining  the  gardenesque 
with  the  picturesque.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  art  or 
taste  displayed  in  laying  out  this  place;  that  having  been  done 
before  the  present  occupier,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  botany  and  gardening.  On  the  other  band, 
the  selection  of  the  plants  grown  in  pots,  boxes,  and  vases,  and 
their  disposition  on  the  lawn ;  the  kinds  of  trees  and  sbnibs 
planted  in  the  masses  and  groups ;  and  the  manner  in  which  these 
are  managed ;  display  the  greatest  taste,  and  a  degree  of  care  and 
high  keeping  in  the  management,  which  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
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with  in  either  small  or  large  gardens.  To  give  some  idea  of 
the  extent  to  which  this  high  keeping  is  carried,  we  may  mention 
that,  though  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  garden  end  plea- 
sure-ground is  only  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  yet  several  gar- 
deners are  kept ;  the  head  (gardener,  Mr.  Lawrence,  is  a  man 
who  ranks  high  in  his  profession,  and  his  foreman  is  also  a  very 
superior  cultivator. 

Mr.  Williams,  considering  that,  in  all  works  of  art,  and  in  all 
natural  objects  which  are  to  be  examined  singly,  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  is  symmetry,  has  those  trees  and  shrubs  which 
he  manages  in  a  gardenesque  manner  brought  into  the  most 
perfectly  symmetrical  forms,  by  tying  the  branches  up  or  down, 
innards  or  outwards,  as  may  be  necessary,  with  small  almost  in- 
visible copper  wire";  by  which  means,  not  only  every  plant  in  a 
tub  or  a  pot  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  whatsoever  be  its  form, 
but  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  stand  singly  on  the  lawn,  or 
compose  gardenesaue  masses,  are  individually  so  treated ;  and, 
standing  as  they  ao  a  few  inches  apart  from  each  other,  tlie 
separate  shape  of  each  plant  is  seen  by  the  spectator.  The  same 
care  is  bestowed  on  the  dahlias,  which  are  here  grown  in  large 

auantities,  and  of  sorts  most  of  which  were  raised  under  the 
irection  of  Mr.  Williams,  from  seeds  saved  in  his  own  garden. 
That  which  renders  Hendon  Rectory  altogether  unique  in  a 
gardening  point  of  view  is,  a  collection  of  Coniferee  in  pots;  as 
remarktdile  in  its  way  as  the  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
which  was  maintained  for  so  many  years,  for  the  purpose  of  prov- 
ing and  describing  the  kinds  of  fruit,  by  that  celebi'ated  pomo- 
Ic^ist,  Dr.  Diel  of  Nassau-Dietz,  the  author  of  Obst-Oran- 
gerie  in  Scherben.  These  Coniferie  are  in  part  set  out  on  the 
lawn  in  the  summer  season,  and  in  part  kept  under  glass ;  and 
all  of  them  are  trained  into  the  most  beautifully  symmetrical 
shapes  that  are  any  where  to  be  seen.  As  the  pine  and  fir  tribe 
is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  insects  in  the  summer  season,  it  is 
the  business  of  one  gardener  to  attend  entirely  to  them  and  to  the 
C^pr^ins;  in  other  words,  to  the  pines,  firs,  cedars,  araucarias, 
dammaras,  cypresses,  dacrydiums,  Junipers,  and  arbor  vitses,  in 
pots.  They  are  thus  kept  regularly  watered,  accurately  tied 
into  shape,  and  perfectly  free  from  insects.  Some  of  the  plants 
of  this  kind  at  Hendon  Rectory  are  of  great  value;  one,adacry- 
dium,  in  particular,  is  matchless  for  its  size,  beauty,  and  rarity. 
The  same  plan  of  dividing  the  labour  of  the  place  is  adopted  with 
reference  to  the  dahlias,  which,  from  the  day  they  are  planted  out 
till  the  time  the  roots  are  t^en  out  of  the  ground,  are  con- 
stantly under  the  care  of  one  individual.  Another  man  is  solely 
occupied  in  propagaling  by  cuttings  or  otherwise;  and  one 
is  kept  as  a  man  of  all  work,  to  assist  the  others,  and  to 
look  afler  the  walks.     Tlie  duty  of  the  head  gardener  is  to  see 
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that  the  rest  perform  the  several  works  assigned  to  them,  and>  in 
general,  to  be  careful  that  the  whole  is  kept  in  perfect  health 
and  order. 

The  fence  which  separates  tbe  grounds  of  Hendon  Rectory 
from  the  road  which  leads  from  Hendon  to  Mill  Hill,  is  of  oak 
pales;  and  the  main  entrance  is  through  a  door,  also  of  oak. 
Besides  the  garden)  the  property  consists  of  a  grass  field,  of  S  or 
4  acres,  surrounded  by  an  irr^B;uIar  hedge  with  oaks  and  elms, 
which  harmonises  so  well  with  the  adjoining  fields  similarly 
enclosed,  that  the  limits  of  the  property  are  no  way  discernible. 
The  details  of  the  plan  (^.  29.)  are  as  under,  the  botanic 
iiames  being  those  used  by  Mr.  Lawrence ;  — 

a,  Priocipal  entTBDce.  To  the  left  ii  shown  ■  innll  path  in  >a  ogee  directioa 
leading  to  a  door,  (MieDing  into  the  court  ofofficei  (m). 

b,  A  point,  from  which  the  view  j^.  30.  is  obtained. 

e,  A  pomt,  where  the  (pectator,  hsTing  hi»  back  to  the  house,  Mea  before  him 
a  narrow  strip  o!  lawn,  with  tundscNme  ajmmetrical  plants  of  the  following 
kinds  :  —  Next  the  eotrance  door,  TsLiMium  dlstichum  ;  then  SojMra  ji- 
icap£ndula;  next, /^nus  Afw^iu,  Dihiw.Texddiuni  dlstichum  niltans, 
lUo,  J^nuB  rinds,  TuAdiujn  dtsticfanoi  pktens.  Beyond  this,  there  is 
•  row  of  dwarf  nybrid  rbododendrons,  as  a  margin  to  ■  bank  of  (»miBon 
laurel,  cut  smooth  ebore,  with  standard  rosea,  and  other  trees,  nil  cut  into 
■jmmctrical  roundish  farms,  riNng  throudt  it,  as  seen  in^.  30.,  which  fornn 
a  very  xingulsr  phalsnz  of  objects,  ana  serves  to  occupy  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  and  prerent  his  recoUectinc  that  he  is  so  very  near  the  boundary 
and  the  public  road.  Tumtog  round,  with  the  &ce  towards  the  house,  a 
number  of  rare  and  beaudfiu  plants  are  diq>layed  on  a  rockwork  com> 
posed  entirely  of  crvstsllised  spar.  The  walk  turns  round  to  the  entranco 
to  tbe  house;  whicn  circumstance  correqmnds  well  with  its  cottage  and 
unobtrusive  character,  and  is,  in  reality,  as  we  tbiak,  in  better  taste  diaa 
if  the  walk  had  been  conducted  to  the  main  entrance,  with  a  sweep  like 
that  of  a  cartiage  approach. 

d,  Tbe  entrance  lobby  of  tbe  house.  e.  The  diainffroon. 

/,  The  library,  which  opens  into  tbe  dining.n>oni  with  Tolding  dooraj  both 
rooms  being  btended  for  books.  g.  The  drawingroom. 

k.  Study.         I,  Kitchen.         j.  Back-kitchen.  It,  Pantry.  I,  Dury. 

M,  Court,  common  to  the  kitchoi  and  stables,  with  ftddii^  gates  to  the  public 
road.         a.  Justice-room.         o,  CoachJiouie.        p,  Two^talled  stable. 

q,  Haroeas-rooro.  r.  Dust-hole. 

«,  Serranta'  priv}-,  entering  from  a  winding  walk,  which  passes  from  the  stable 
court  to  the  gaixlen. 

(,  Situation  where  there  is  a  handsome  Gothic  aviaTr  partially  concealed  by 
bushel,  and  containing  a  good  collection  of  birds;  Mr.  Theodore  Wit 
liams,  jun.,  being  oiurh  atta^ied  to  the  study  of  ornithology. 

■i,  A  point  round  which  there  is  a  constdlatioo  of  rare  and  beauttfiil  trees  and 
sbnibs  in  pots,  besidea  rarious  statuary  and  sculptureaque  otijecta.  Among 
the  hardy  tree*  are,  Photinia  serrulata  and  Plnus  Pallasw'wa ;  and  among  the 
CTeen-house  plants,  \ajMH»  and  rases,  are,  orancea,  myitlea,  fiicbsiaa,  tree 
rhododendrons,  &&  The  view  Irom  this  spot,Todting  toinrds  c,  is  indi- 
cBled  in;^.  31. 

V,  A  gardennque  plantation,  in  which  everv  tree  and  shrub  i*  kept  dadnct, 
and  every  one  trained  into  a  nrmmetrical  shape.  The  mass  mdually  rise* 
from  the  bd^t  of  S  ft.  round  the  marrin,  to  the  middle,  i^tich  ia  7  w  8 
feet  high.    Among  the  plants  in  this  gardencsque  mass  are  the  fbHowing  t— 
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I.  Dahodn,  7  ft.  birii,  and  3|  ft.  wide ;  Faccfnhim  ..IrctOBtiphf  lot,  0  ft,  higli, 

in  lown,  bogi  "«  nlver  nod.  and  4}  ft.  wide ;  m  1k%. 

/.  Per6do  6i  ft.  bidi,  and  Sft.  wide;  „        . 

in  lown,  bot  amT ailver  ntuL  Sapoacee. 

AudUib  t^nox,  Hft.  high,  and  S^ft. 

RIoMuceiv.  wide. 

Ahimnus  jflat^ua  CMui   ara^ntcu,  j  „.,_.„_ 

7  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  mde;  in  loam,  iMo-ice*. 

hoc,  and  nlro-  Band.  £atinu  n6bilit,  3  varietica,  M  ft.  high, 
and  4ft.  wide;  in  loam,  bog,  and 

C^deuf  pfgnue^e|ft.bi^.and]|ft.  Etf^ioriikae. 

widej  m  loMB  and  bog.  J4,ug  balefcrica,  5*ft.  high,  and  2ft. 

Halimodfodron  argftiteum,  7  J  ft.  high,  „i^  .  -^  loam  and  diver  nnd. 
and  S|  R.  wide ;  in  loBm  and  bog. 

Corylacete. 
Oo&vua  SiAer,  51  ft.  hish,  and  3  ft. 

,-        -            -,  -.  wide;  in  loam,  bog, and  saod. 

loam,  bog,  and  nlver  q.  pwutniia.  6  ft.   high,  and   4  ft. 
wide ;  in  loam,  ttog,  and  sand.  - 

AraSdene.  Q.   /Mex,  2  vaiietiee,  7  ft.  high,   and 

ff^dera  arbor£«*nB,  4^  ft,  high,  and  «*  ft-  "ide:  ">  1<»™  and  road  grit. 

4ft.  wide;  in  loam  and  dung.  Oledeea 

(^onidcew,  O'lea  eurapvX  "H^-  high,  and  Ij  ft. 

r.  T.  lilcida,  B}uiiingJeaTed,    5|  ft. 
high,  and  5  ft.  wide,  

I'on^iaacea.  Zlxiu  bawAla,  7i  ft.  high,  and  3J  ft. 

AietAa  JMpdolok,  5|ft.  hjefa,  and  4ft,  wide  ;  in  bc^  and  mItct  land. 

wide  ;  m  loam,  bog,  and  nod.  7;  b.  hib^mica,  7^  ft.  high,  and  3}  ft. 

T,  .  .  wide  i    in    loam,   bo£    and  aunr 

A'lhutiia  h^brida,  7  ft.  hi^  and  4  ft. 

wide ;  in  loam  and  silver  sand.  Conlftrw,  f  kinitina. 

A.  Pince'a  hybrid.An.  high,  and  3  ft.  Pitaa  Cimbra,  S)  ft.  high,   and  4ft^ 

wide ;  in  loam,  aflver  umd,  and  bog.  wide ;  in  bog  and  ulver  sand. 

A.  proc^  4  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide ;  P.   ponderdsa.   &}  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

in  loam,  hUvo'  sand,  and  bog.  wide ;  in  bog  and  lilver  sand. 

A.  (carlet,  6  ft.  high,  and  i\  ft.  wide ;  'fbiea  Clanbratiliaita,  &  ft.  high,  and 

in  loam,  silver  saod,  and  boa.  SJ  ft.  wide ;  in  bog  and  diver  aand. 

Ahododfodron,  acarlet  hy\^d,  4)  ft,  Picea  Friseri,  £lft.  high,  and  41ft. 

high,  and  4} ft,  wide i   in   bog  and  wide;  in  loam,  nog,  and  sand. 

dlveraand.  Cednu   Lib&ni,   8  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

R.  aaalecSdea,  6)  ft.  hi^,  and  4  ft.  wide,  SO  yean  old,  and  shaped  like 

wide ;  in  bcw.  a  bee-hive. 

i(.  white,  41ft.  high,  and 41  ft.  wide;  „    „        ,„       ,   . 

in  bo^  Gnd^vne,  $  Cupreumit. 

R.  altader^nte,  fi  ft.  high,  and  A  ft.  Thilja  pUc&ca,  6}  ft.  high,  and  3  ft. 

wide;  in  tx^and  diver  sand.  wide;  in  loam  and  bog. 

R.  cauciiicum,  6)  ft.  hi^  and  2  ft.  Taiddium  p^dulum,  10  ft.  high,  and 

wide ;  in  b^  and  diver  tand.  3  ft,  wide ;  in  loam,  b(»,  and  Band. 

R.  yellow  variety  3J  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  Junfperua   chtn6naiB,    6  ft,  high,   and 

wide,  in  ditto;  and  16  other  by-  3ft,  wide;  in  loam,  boc,  and  nnd. 

Inid  vnriBtJM,  the  greater  part  scar-  J.  su^ca,  J^ft.  hish,  and  IJft.  widej 

letJIowered.  in  loam,  bog,  and  aand. 
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Tbe  (pectator,  tUiuliiie  U  c,  with  hia  buk  to  the  dims,  kc*  the  houM  on 
two  sides  to  the  great«at  advantage,  as  in  Jig.  38. ;  looking  towanb  x, 
he  HCa  a  fine  <&q)lay  of  plants  in  potti  and  vasea,  backed  by  adenae  wood,  of 
whichsoroe  idesmeybeobtained  froni^.33.;  and.looldng  towards  N,he  hai 
alao  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  interesting  objecta.  Among  the  plants  in  tbe 
lawn,  in  liwit  of  r,  are,  Brucm&nata  miaveolens,  MagndUn  conapfcua,  ^^^bies 
Dougliin,  Taxodium  dft^Eum  nCltans,  and  Tarioua  others,  which  will  be 
found  in  a  liat  ^ren  bek>w. 

w.  Here  are  two  baskets  of  pelargoniums,  with  elaborately  worked 
hamflea,  and  between  dieni  a  vase,  supported  on  an  elegant  shaft,  aa  seen  in 
J^.  33.,  and  filled  with  ^erbtna  chEunzdrtfiUia.  Between  this  ?ase  and  the 
mlk  ace,  a  fine  specimen  of  Hagndlia  conspfcua,  and  one  of  Robfnia  Pseild- 
^C^cia  tortudsa. 

r,  A  bay,  ornamented  with  a  series  of  standard  fochuaa,  with  some  choice 

filaots,  and  elegant  vases  in  front  of  them.  Among  these  plants  are,  Kilm^ 
Btifolla,  Ahodod^dron  arbdreum  h^bridum,  and  a  slandard  ilhodod£ndron 
pdnticum.  A  handsome  vase  is  filled  with  Ptluma  phceniceo. 

The   fuchfiias  and  myrtles  grown  ia  tubs  and  pots,  and  set 

out  on  the  lawn  during  summer,  are  splendid  specimens  of  the 

following  kinds  :  — 

P6cb*iagricUis,84ft.high,headeia.  Fuchsiii  alobdsa  mi^'or,  total  height 
wide;  tubSIV.  wide,  and  I  n,  lOin.  6 ft.,  Clear  stem  3^ ft. ;  grown  in  a 
high.  ^t  1  ft.  wide,  and  I  ft.  hig)]. 

Anooierspeciraen.Bft,  Sin.  high,  head  Fuchsia  ten^Ua,  grown  in  a  pot  1ft. 
6tft.indiameter,withBcleArstemof       9m.  wide,  and  of  the  same  height, 
4}  ft.,  and  6  in.  in  circumference ;       forms  a  regular  cone  10  ft.  6  in,  high, 
grown  in  a  tub^  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft.       and  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  the  bas& 
10  in.  high.  Mfnia   commtlnis  Adre  plfaio,    the 

Another  specimen,  total  height  10)  ft.,  common  double^bloesomed  myrtle, 
with  a  clear  stem  of  7  ft.,  the  head  total  height  6)  ft.,  with  ■  clear  stem 
5  ft.  in  diameter ;  grown  in  a  tub  I  ft.  of  S|  ft.,  the  head  4  ft.  in  diameter ; 
9  in.  wide,  and  I  ft.  4  in.  high.  grown  in  a  tub  8  ft.  wide,  and  1  ft. 

Another  specimen,  in  all  respects  the       9  in.  hirii. 
same  as  the  last,  eicqyt  that  it  has  Two  han^me  standard  common  mjr* 
a  clear  stem  of  7  ft.  10  in.  ties,  S  ft.  Sin  high;  grown  in  pou 

Fuchsia  c6m'ca,  total  hdght  Sift.,  clear       lOin.  wide,  and  lOin.high. 
stem  fi  ft.,  vidth  of  the  head  5  ft.  Two  standanl  double-flowered  myr- 
9  in. ;  iffown  in  a  tub  1  ft.  fi  in.  wide,       ties,  of  the  same  dimenaions  ;  grown 
and  1  ft.  3  in.  high.  in  pots  of  the  same  hk. 

a  2 
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The  more  renutrkable  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  plaiited  od  the 
UwD  are  the  following : — 

ries  A.  het^oph^UuiD.  RWmiv. 

'*■  S""^''"""-  «™n>i  Arium  Difclliplex. 

A.  ferox.  GotoneiHtM-iiuerofih^lbt. 

Photfnia  MfTulkta. 
Pyrui  spACtibau. 
Cnts'guB  OiyKintlUL 
O.  pra'coz. 
0.  coccfnea. 


<^^muis,  serersl  ipeciea. 

Hagndlia  graudifldn. 
K-  luceoUta. 
glaaca. 

g.  llioinpwiMiaii. 
umbrfUa. 


A.  flivum. 


mBcrophjII 


CIM. 

oborata. 
fierbtricec 


^.  itra-margiiiituii). 
A.  ^bo-pfctuin, 
A.  atireo^ictuin. 
A.  K^icum. 
A.  rectirvum. 
baleirica. 
FerMf. 


i^^ 


GHnflliB  Tfridia. 

Japdoica  aemiddplex. 

j.  rOibro  plino. 

j.  6Uio  pi^. 

J.  qiutdrBngulirM. 
Stu&rtM      Mal&chod^. 


nyitif&lia. 

a  bemitiful  unknown 


Adra,    100    dwarf  alai^ 
dardi  of  the  very  beat 


Calfcinthui  fldridiu. 


i^knica  ffranatuni. 


taUloliiu. 
baldiricus, 
rulgarie. 

mt«grif5]ias. 


jf  cer  er^dcum,  8ft,  h^. 

MtcuHeea, 
.^'kuIui  nibiciJiKla. 

pillida. 
Piria   dfKolor    uid 


AiUdelphiu  coroniriui, 

Jlf/ttua  commibiu. 
cromina. 
e.  iDul^lex. 
Eucalyptus,  a   beaotiful 
peadulous  ipcde*,with 
oval   glaucouB  leaves, 
gcdwing  2  or  3  feet  in 


SoflSra    JBp6nica    p£n-  „ 

dula,  M  ft.  h^h,  and  Pagmflira  canillw. 
6  ft.  wide ;  w  lonni  and 
bog. 


flivi,  3  ft.  b»h,    aud  *•  J^"!**- .'•*  •*■  ,'>'8'V  RV^^  alpinum,  3ft.  high, 

3  ft.  wide;  in  loam  and  ww  6  ft.  wide ;  in  loam      and  4  ft.  wide  j  in  dung, 

bog.  and  got. 

P.  hSiniiia.  '*" 


Ri^KUt^TM  paniculita. 

ntisnlidna. 

Ciirt(nB,^igfnea. 
£u6n^ii)ui     europBHif 
fil^ii  variegitia. 

/'lex  JquiUbtium. 


,,     .  .         loam,  and  bog. 

canadensis,   B  ft.  j{  alnlnum  var 

hig^  and  3  ft.  wide  ;  r_  sMguineum.' 

mbog. 

6«n(Bta  vu^gita. 

J'isticia  Tierebinthus. 

C^tiaue  Laburaum. 

L, .  Tariegtom  Album, 
woolgincua. 
IT'lei    Europe's     flora 

Edwir^tn  raicnipb^Ua. 

Gy ma  dcladua  canad^M.  -        „  , 

^^cia  armitfc  iwnwMA*.. 

jfttcuia  japdnico. 


eanari^Qiia, 

//.  ilbo  variegita. 
H.  flftro  rarityita. 
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h^bridum. 

ftnftliii. 

arMfMun. 


Vaiee.  JrcbMtipbjUw. 

iiyrtinete. 
Af^nitie  retiiKU 

OUdcea. 
Phill^rea,  of  aorts. 
O^lea  eunxNe'a. 

Sgrh^  Tulgijw. 
V,  tlba. 

p.61ba. 
Cfakmiathiu  vi^nits. 
fViiinus,     van^Bted 

white-JcBTed. 
K  curied-leared. 


Qu^D*  riex  Mffita. 
/.  obitfnga. 
7.  yi«t(<iUB. 

SiAxr. 
cocdfem. 


Idliii  iiiiniliii 


B.  irith  talker  foliage 


fivraefDeum.  *■•  curied-leared.  ^^^ 

lunutum.  i^taraoea,  CMa, 

cwmUcuid.  Ltiana     Baadm,     6  ft.  LucombedM. 

fa,  and  4  tL  wide  i  Lucoobedaa  nin. 

loam  and  bog,  ftroJeared. 

w^.n"**^-,  Thjrneldcta!.  riritB*. 

antunil&iae  (?).  /Jiphne  Laurtola.  fiilharoinrii,  or  dv- 

about  £0  Marlet  toWiml.  f^gaa    aylrttica   filid- 

TaneiJea,  bybrid^  napolitina.  Mia,   the  ftrn-feaved 

beech. 


Ifclba. 

purpurea, 
calenduUcea. 
naol&ta. 


AnrtofcdUiicete. 
ilristotAchia  alpho. 

E.V>AorUicae.  Liq^tdimbar  Styractfliia- 

B<itut  baldirica.  Taxaceai. 

leniperrtrena  arbo-    Podoc&rpua  nudfenu. 

■.  a.  aigfotea.  CbajT^TW. 

a.  a.  atiTea.  PinvM  Pit^Kt. 

UrtfcA**.  ^y^  Dragilas,   10  ft. 

high,  and  6  ft.  in  di- 
ameter i  planted  in   a 
Jlnus  iaclaa.  '"''    ■"■''     '"'<*     ^^ 

Qufrciu  gramiiiiUa, 
riex. 

/.  integrifolia.  S(uau 
g,  A  cedar  of  L^Mmon ;   and  to  the  right  and  left  are  two  bedi  of  ae]ec< 
dwarf  dahliaa.     Beyond  the  beds  of  dahliaa  are  two  ruatic  baakets  of  pdar- 
*"                           '  'vanthemuma.     The  other 


Andrdnwda  floribfinda. 

Jltbavaa  EToedo. 

criapa. 
caDaritnaia. 
bfteida. 
jMdrtchoe. 


Flcua  C&rica. 


the  Bouth  bv  a  wire  fence,  which  aeparatee 
k  firom'  a  paddock,  and  varied  with  beda  of  dahliaa,  pelargoniums,  and  other 
"      ■  ..'-■■  '1         '    u  oblong  pond,  well 


gonjunu  ;  and  there  is  a  shell  Glled  w 
plants  are  celect  apeciea  of  pi        ** " 
*,  A  atrip  of  Uwn,  bounded    ~ 
k  fiom  a  paddock,  and  varii 

ahowf  fto^en.    On  the  north  of  thia  atrip  of  lawn  ii 
stacked  with  water  liliea  and  gold  fish. 

4,  Shed  for  cows  or  horses. 

1,  Reaerve  ground  for  proving  aeedliog  dahlias. 

5,  House  for  hurdlea  for  divi^ng  the  paddock. 

3,  Compartment  entu^ly  devoted  to  dahlias,  which  are  planted  in  beda  3  ft. 
wide,  with  aJleya  2  ft.  wide  between.  The  collection  amounted,  in  the  year 
1037,  to  upwarida  of  4O0aons,<ivluch,  according  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  an  among 
the  best  b  euateace. 
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4^  4,  Katchen-garden,  cMefl;  planted  with  gooid>emea,  cuiraiita,  nupberriea, 

atnwberriet,  potfaeriM,  aaparagua,  tart  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  and  ■ereral  articles 

DOt  BO  readily  procured  from  tlie  market-garden  >  id  the  neighbourhood, 
fi,  Tool-houae,  including  a  potting^faed. 

C,  Border  (at  cb<nce  flowers ;  the  wall  covered  with  balf-bardj  shrubs. 
7,  7,  Two  KTMo-honses  ent^^  devoted  to  Conffera  in  pots.    The  foUowing 

list  bdndea  those  species  which  constituted  the  collection  in  November, 

1637!— 

ToMaeetg.  widej  in  a  pot  I5in.  wide,aiHll01n; 

Dacridium   eaprimniutm,    6  ft   9  in.      de^. 

Ugh,  and  5  ft.  wide  i  m  a  pot  17  in.  P.  CoAltert  (oMcrocirpa  Lindl.),  4  ft. 
[   w%  and  ISin.  deep:  t^  Isr  the      fai^h,  and  3  ft.  wide  i  in  a  pot  13  in. 

bluest  and  handaomest  plant  of  this      wide,  and  13in.  deq>. 

apedea  ever  seen  in  England.  P.  longifaUa,  5)  ft.  fii^,   and    3  ft. 

^    „        ,  .1.1^-  wide:  in  apot  I3in.wide,and  13in. 

nnus  ajtv^tria.  P.  Genrdidna. 

!P.a.r^£nsis,4ft.high,andSft.wide;  p,  Bustrilis,  S\h.  hi^, and  18 in.  in 

in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  end  9  in.  deep.         diametv ;  in  a  pot  17  in.  wide,  and 
P.Dumllio.  P.p.Mughut.  I7in.deep. 

P.  Saak^ma,  3^  ft.  hi^,  and  S  ft.  in  P.  canaciinsis. 

diuneter ;  in  a  pot  ID  in.  wide,  and  p,  Hin^nsis,  3|  ft.  h^h,  and  3  fti  in  di- 

10  in.  de^.  aineter  ;  in  a  pot  18  in.  wide,  and 

P.  Inops,  5  ft.  hi^,  and  3)  ft.  wide;  in        is  in.  deep. 

a  pot  IT  in.  wide,  and  17  in.  deep.      p.  insfgnis,  SI  ft.  hi^,  and  fi  ft.  wide ; 
P.n^tis.  P.pHngens.  in  spot  13in.  wide,BndI4in.deep  : 

P.  Larfcio,4ft.  hisfa,  and  IB  in.  wide;       another  b  3  ft.  hi^,  and  U  ft.  wide. 

ma  pot  10 in.  wide,  and  10 in. deep.  P.  Teocbte,  13 in.  high,  and  9ui.  wide; 
>>.  aiutrlaca,  I  ft.  high,  and  Sin.  wide;       in  a  pot  7 in.  wide,  and  Tin.  defy. 

in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and  6  in.  deep.  P.  IdophJUa. 
P.  FnlWna>8ft.  Sin.h%b,and8ft.  p.    Uavedna,    2  ft.  bi^    and    I^in. 

in  diameter  i  in  a  pot   13  in.  wide,       wide,  6  years  old. 

and  13  in.  deep.  P.  Cimbra,ifL  high,  and  4  ft.  in  <H> 

P.resindaa.  ameter;  in  a  pot  16  in.  wide,  and 

P.  i^nbter.  16  in.  deep. 

P.  P.  var.  bdteka,  from  St.  Helena,  PrSuAbus. 

7  ft.   lugb,  and   4  ft.   in  diameter,  P.  eic^sa,  1ft.  7  in.  high,  and  IS  in. 

grafted  on  Ptnus  sylT&tris.  in  diameter  j   in  a  pot  7  in.  wide, 

P.  p.  var.  ndvB  loUndica  Lodd.,  from      7  in.  deep. 

New  Zealand.  P.  Lambertidwi. 

P.  P.  escar^na,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  P.  montfcola,  1  ft.  high,  and  9  in.  in 

wide;  in  &  pot  13in.wide,andISin.      diameter;  in  a  pot  6  in.  wide,  and 

deep-  Sin.  deep. 

P.  Prnea,3ift.  high,  and  &ft. India-  ^fties  eicSw  var.,  S^ft.  high,  and 

meter;  in  a  pot  ISin.  wide,  and  ISin.       IJft.  wide;  in  a  |>ot  10in.mde,Bnd 

deep.  lOin.  deep. 

P.  bdep£nns,4ft.3in.  high,  uidsft.  A.  e.  ClantHvsiliiina,  IS  in.  high,' and 

3  b.  in  diameter  ;    in  a  pot  lOin.       2|ft.  wide. 

wide,  and  18 in.  deep.  ,  J.  e.  pygms's,  ISin.  high,  13 in.  wide, 

P.  Tte^da,  3  ft.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide ;       and  SO  years  old. 
-    in  apot  Sin,  wide,  and  Sin.  deep.     jf.n]gra,aft.high,and6ft.indiamettti 
P.  rf^ds,  6  ft.  8  in.  high,  and  41  ft.  in       in  a  pot  IS  in.  wide,  and  ISin.  deep. 

diameter ;    in  a  pot  8  ft.  wide,  and  ^.  rilbrs,  6)  ft.  hirii,  and  5|  ft.  wide. 

S  ft.  deep.  A.   Smitbtimi,  8  ft.  high,  and   1}  ft. 

P.  aer^na.  P.ponderdsa.  wide;  in  a  pot  lOin.  wide,and  9in. 

P.  Sabinidno,  4  ft.  hi^,  and  3  ft.  wide ;       deep :  another,  S\  ft.  hi(^,  and  S(  ft. 

in  B  pot  I9in.wide,BndlTin.  de^:       wide. 

and  anothtf,  7  ft.  high,  and  fift.  if.  Dougltt«H,4ft.  Sin.  high,  and  Sift. 
«  * 
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indbmetert  in  ■pMlin.widB.and  A.  acficB,  &|ft.hHb,aad  Slitwidei 
lSia.(l«ep.  The  plMt  OD  the  Uwn,      in  b  pot  13>n,  wiac.aud  lOin-Oeep. 
wbicfa  u  10  ft.  hieb,  U  lito  in  ■  tub,  A.  CunniDgUiiiB, 
plunged,  and  thelarini  covered.  CuoiiiivUinia  hd6mm,  6  ft.  hish,  and 

J.  MeuiiMi,  3  ft.  high,   ud    S)  ft.      5ft.  wide;  in  apot  ISio.  wideband 
'     mde;  in  a  pot  13in.  wide  b;  13  id.       isin.  deep. 

A.  caoad^Dsia.  Coni&ne,  S  Cuprkma. 

^.<«>hd<Sm<s.3ft.9in.hiftfa,aiid5ft.  ^             y^,  ^  ^^^premtt. 

wide;inapotI8in.wide,aadelin.  Tliclja  onentilia. 

deep :  two  plants  of  these  diiDea-  ^-  plicita,  6  ft.  hkh,  and  3  ft  wide. 

•ioiu,  and  three  others  of  imsUer  ^-  vticulha,  T  ft.  high,  and   S)  ft. 

^ac  yMe;  in  a  pot  Sin.  wide,  ai^  10  ia. 

iYccs  pectinkta.  ''wp- 

P.  baliimea.  C&Ilitris  pjraniidilia,   8  ft.  high,  and 

P.  b.  Friaeri,  2  ft.  h^h,  and  20  in.  1  )»■  *ide  j  m  a  pot  7  in.  wide,  and 

wide;  in  a  pot  9  in.  wide,  and  Sin.  ^'n-  deep. 

deep.  Cnftiatia  ToameTdrti^   ITb.   i^b, 

P,  Ptobo,  I|ft.  high, and  l^ft.  m  di-  and  Sin.  wide;  in  a  pot  5in.  wtd^ 

ameter  ;  in  a  pot  1 1  in.  wide,  and  and  5  in.  deep. 

lib.  de^.  C.  hiaittntca,3ft.bigh,  andSftwide; 

P.  Wefabidiw,  5  ft.  h^  and  S  ft.  wide ;  in  a  pot  S  in.  wide,  and  0  in.  deep. 

in  a  pot  IS  in.  wide,  and  16  in.  den.  •funfperua  phonfcca,  4  ft.  bi^,  and 

P.  gtindis,  3  ft.  bub,  and  2  ft.  wide ;  in  IS  in.  wide ;  b  a  pot  8  in.  wide,  and 

a  pot  It  b.  wide,  and  13  io.  detn.  B  in.  deep. 

P.  ndbiH  Uft.hiKh,and2tft.wide;  -f.  from  Giasminthaii,  ttt.  hi^,  and 

ma  pot  13  b,  wide,  and  13  in.  deep.  1ft.  wide;  b  a  pot  Sb.  wide,  and 

£ikTix  europc^a.  Sin.  dttp. 


',.  microairpa.  ^.  austrilis,  1  ft.  0  in.  hi^  and  I  {  ft. 

%dni*  libfau.  wide;  b  a  pot  6b.  wide,  and  6fn. 

C,  DttMra,  3}  ft.  big^,  and  4  ft.  wide ;       deep. 
inaDot  14b. wide, and  IB b. deep:  X  exc^laa,  Sft.hi^,  and  15b.  wide; 
I,  and  4ft.  wide.  in  a  pot  &in.  wide,  and  10  in.  deep. 

I,  Sift,  hi^,  and  J.  bermuiUiDa,   Sft.  10b.  bi^,  and 
M  16  m.  wide,  aod       15  in.  wide  j  b  a  pot  0  b.  wide,  and 


auodier,  5ft.  high,  and  4ft.  wide. 

Arauciria  imbricita,  Sift,  hi^,  and  ^  . 

3  ft.  wide  i  in  a  pM  16  m.  wide,  aod  15  in.  wide  j  b  a  pot  0  b.  wide,  ai 

17  in.  deep.  8  b.  de^. 

A.  brasiUAiia,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft.  In  di-  J.  rec^rva,    4)  ft.    hi^,    and    2]  ft. 

ameter;   in  a  pot  ISin.  wid<^  and  wide;  inapot  ISio.  wide,andl3iii. 

IS  b.  deep.  de^  . 

8>  6, 8,  Hotbedt  for  striking  and  bringing  forward  pelargoniiuDa  and  other 

flowera,  for  the  beds,  baskets,  rases,  &£. 
8,  Fottm^ed. 

10,  Large  pits  for  preserring  fuchsias,  orai^  treea,  bngaianwaa, "'"""% 
and  other  large  plants,  b  tuba,  through  the  wbter. 

11,  Workiiw-ihed,  vrith  Btore-rooin  over,  and  contMning,  also,  the  fiimacei  for 
heating  the  green-houses  and  the  pits. 

Semarks.  This  residence  ia  not  given  as  one  for  eeneral 
imitation;  for  there  are  but  few  penons  whose  taste  for  DoUny 
•nd  gardening  ii  so  enthusiastic  as  tlist  of  Mr.  Williams. 
It  shows,  however,  wbat  mav  be  done  by  industry  and  tatte, 
in  the  course  of  not  more  tiian  four  years,  on  a  very  smalt 
spot  of  ground)  possessing  few  or  no  advantages,  either  natu- 
ral or  artificial.  The  amateur  may  see,  in  the  lists  which 
we  have  given,  the  names  of  many  of  the  choicest  trees  and 
shrubs  which  can  be  procured  in  the  London  Dorseries;   and 
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these  nunes  may  serve  as  a  guide  \o  him  in  selecting  plants  that 
shall  indicate  a  superior  (l^ree  of  botanical  taste.  Mr.  Wiltiams 
has  not  only  selected  the  finest  specimena  and  varieUes,  but  the 
laraest  plants  of  these  that  could  be  procured  in  England. 

The  sum  that  the  plants  ennmerated  in  our  lista  must  have 
cost,  we  cannot  tell,  on  acconnt  of  the  Urge  size  of  the  plants ; 
but  small  plants  of  all  the  aame  speoea  might  be  obtained  for 
perhaps  SOOi. 

The  unique  practice  adq|)ted  by  Mr.  Williams,  of  growing  in 
pots  pines  which  wilt  endure  the  open  air  (we  make  an  excepticm 
m  favour  of  those  that  will  not,  such  as  P.  longifblia,  ieioph^lla, 
&c],  and  keeping  them  in  a  green-house  boui  in  summer  and 
winter,  cannot  be  recommended;  because,  though  the  plants,  when 
taken  so  much  care  of  as  at  Hendon  Rectory,  will  look  remarkably 
well  for  five  or  six  years,  yet,  for  want  of  room,  they  must  ultimately 
become  stunted  aod^die ;  or,  if  they  ere  turned  out  into  the 
free  soil,  afW  being  six  or  seven  years  in  pots,  even  with  all 
the  cara  that  can  be  bestowed  in  unwindii^  Uieir  roots  from 
the  balls  and  spreading  them  out,  their  chance  of  living  is  very 
doubtiid.  If  it  were  probable  that  keeping  these  pines  and  firs 
in  pots  would  make  them  bear  cones,  like  Dr.  Diet's  fruit  trees. 
that  might  serve  as  an  ^>oIo^  for  this  kind  of  taste ;  and, 
doubtless,  if  the  trees  can  be  Kept  alive  in  pots,  till  nearly 
the  usual  period  at  which  they  would  bear  cones  in  the  ttea 
ground,  this  would  be  the  case;  but  still,  so  little  would  be 
guned  by  it,  that  we  cannot  recommend  the  plan  for  imitation. 
The  only  plants,  in  our  opinion,  that  can  be  legitimately  grown 
in  green-houses  and  bot-houses,^re  such  as  can  be  brought  to 
as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  there,  as  they  would  attain  ia 
the  open  air  in  their  native  countries.  Of  these  there  are 
thousands  of  species  which  can  be  brought  to  greater  perfection 
under  gloss  in  Britain,  than  they  are  ever  seen  to  attain  in 
their  native  countries,  in  the  open  air.  This  will  apply  to 
almost  all  the  shrubs,  and  all  the  herbaceous  plants*  of  warm 
climates.  The  trees  of  warm  climates  have,  in  general,  a  mise- 
rable ^ipearance  under  glass,  for  want  of  room. 

To  return  to  Hendon  Rectory,  we  wish  not  to  be  under- 
stood  as  denying  the  right  of  Mr.  Williams  to  indulge  in  his 
own  peculiar  taste :  we  merely  state  that  it  is  one  which  never 
can  become  general,  on  account  of  the  expense  and  trouble 
with  which  it  is  attended,  in  proportion  to  the  effect  produced. 
Mr.  WiUiams's  taste  for  the  gardenesque  in  the  planting  of  his 
garden,  and  for  the  highest  order  and  keeping  In  its  management* 
IS  beyond  all  praise,  and  is  eqnalled  nowhere,  that  we  know 
o^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  but  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's* 
at  Drayton  Coven. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Mr.  Williams  has  made  great 
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alteraliona  and  additions.  He  has  added  two  hot-houses  at 
7  7,  in  the  situation  of  the  hot-beds  8  8.  Towards  the  north 
end  of  the  compartment  nmrked  S,  he  has  constructed  an 
el^ant  curvilinear  house,  glass  on  all  sidesi  for  the  Coaiferce; 
at  each  end  of  it  he  has  placed  large  masses  of  rockwork, 
which  are  to  ccwtain  ooUections  of  fieras  and  i^axifrageK ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  ground  in  front  be  has  laid  out  in  beds  on 
turf,  as  a  flower-garden. 


Abt.  m.  A  Seriti  i^fAriieUs  on  the  Insects  most  injuriotu  to  Cut- 
tioators.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Enttnno- 
logical  Society  of  London. 

No.  18.    Tab  Appli,  oa  Codlihg,  Moth. 

Of  all  our  fruits,  none  can  compete,  lor  exlensire  usefulness 
and  general  value,  with  the  apple :  the  large  size  of  the  tree 
itself  and,  consequently,  the  largeness  of  its  crops  of  fruit, 
together  with  its  general  distribution,  render  the  apple,  par 
exc^ience,  the  poor  man's  fruit;  and  yet,  these  very-circum- 
stances have  for  their  natural  result  the  existence  of  a  larger 
share  of  firuit-feeding  insects,  as  its  peculiar  enemies,  than  any 
other  species  of  fruit. 

Setting  aside,  for  the  present  occasion,  those  species  which 
feed  upon  the  leaves  and  young  buds,  or  which,  burying  them- 
selves beneath  its  bark,  or  burrowing  into  the  solid  wood,  hide 
themselves  from  our  sight  (amongst  the  former  of  which  the 
American  blight,  A^phis  lanigera,  end  the  C6ccus  conchiC6rmis, 
are  not  the  least  obnoxious),  we  may  remark  that  the  number 
of  species  which  feed  upon  the  &uit  itself  is  very  considerabie : 
of  these,  there  are  several  small  species  of  two-winged  flies 
(Diptera),  belonging  to  the  femily  Tlpijlids,  whose  transforma- 
tions have  been  observed  by  Schmidberger,  and  described  in 
Kollar's  Insects.  There  are  also  several  species  of  weevils 
(C^rculidnid^),  the  females  of  which  also  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
newly  formed  fruit,  and  upon  which  the  larvffi  feed.  "Durii^ 
the  autumn  "  (says  Salisbury,  as  quoted  in  Ins.  Trans^  p.  S43.), 
*'  we  frequently  observe  a  small  red  weevil  busily  employed  in 
traversing  the  branches  of.apple  trees,  on  which  it  lays  its  eggs, 
by  perforating  the  bloom  buds.  In  the  spring,  these  batchy 
and  the  grubs  feed  on  the  petals  of  the  flowers,  drawing  up  the 
whole  bunch  of  flowers  into  a  cluster  by  means  of  their  web. 
The  bloom  thus  becomes  destroyed,  and  the  grub  falls  to  the 
ground,  where  it  lays  itself  up  in  the  chrysalis  state ;  and  in  the 
autumn  afterwards  we  And  the  weevil  renewed,  which  again 
perforates  the  buds,  and  causes  a  similar  destruction  in  the 
following  spring."     This  insect  is,  apparently^  the  Anth6iiomus 
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pedieuljirius  Linn.,  although  it  b  stated  by  the  editor  of  tbe 
work  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken  to  be  A.  pomdrum. 

I'he  proceedings  of  another  species  of  weevil  have  been 
described  in  the  first  nnmber  of  the  Eniomotagieai  Mt^azine,  by 
an  anonymous  writer :  tb^  are  nearly  similar  to  those  described 
above,  and  are  stated  by  the  editor  <H  that  periodicsl,  in  a  foot 
note,  to  be  those  of  Anib6nomti8  pomftmm.  Schmidberger 
also  ^ves  the  apple  as  the  real  food  of  the  larva  of  the  glenoid 
(but  exceedinely  rare  in  England)  Rhynchltes  Biuxbnj.  The 
proceedings  of  a  moth,  of  which  the  larva  burrows  into  the 
very  young  fruit,  end  causes  it  to  drop  off  before  it  has  attained 
the  size  of  a  nut,  have  been  obBerved  by  myself,  and  will  form 
an  article  in  this  series;  and  the  anonymous  author  of  tbe 
articles  on  "  Blight "  in  the  Entomolt^icai  Magazine  gives  a 
singular  account  of  a  quantity  of  aphides  found  in  the  interior 
bf  codlings,  without  "any  road  in  or  out;"  but  they  were  all 
dead,  although  some  remained  hanging  by  the  beak  to  the  pips, 
which  eeem  to  have  been  their  food,  slthough  surrounded  by  an 
inch  and  a  half  of  pulp  in  every  direction. 

But  ail  these   fruit-feeding  insects  are  surpassed   in  th^r 
powers  of  doing  mischief  by  a  little  moth,  belonging  to  the  same 
nunily  as  the  rose  moth  described  in  Gard.  Mag^  vol.  xiii.  p.  385.  i 
and  systematically  known  under  the  following  names :  — 
Tamil  J,  Tortridds. 
OeooB,  CarpociMa  TVeitttMe,  Curti*,  Sitpkaa.     8jB.,  Sem^ia  Sitpitnt 

oSm,  C^diB   Hiibna;  i>ti>ls'na  Z'iaea  Zimi.,   Tdrttix.  HavortA,  PjniiB 

Fabnciut. 
Spedea,   Carpocipaa  Pomon6IIa  TV.,  CWf.,  Steph.  lUuttrathtu  of  Brit.  Bnl. 


Nat^  ii.  892. ;  P^raUa  Pomdui  Fabridua  Ent.  SytL,  3.  9.  p.  S78.  \  T6rtcu 

PoDion&iw  Raworth  Lep.  Brit.,  p.  4AT. 
The  Codling  Moth,   Ph.  Pomon^lla,  WOkti  EttgL  Moth*,  pL  9.     The  Apple- 

Hoth,  Sarrit't  Vade  Meemn,  p.  9. 

Of  this  insect  it  has  been  well  observed,  that  "  it  is  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  beautiful  tribe  to  which  it  belongs ;  yet,  from  its 
habits  not  being  known,  it  is  seldom  seen  in  the  moth  state ; 
and  the  apple-grower  knows  no  more  than  the  man  in  the  moon 
to  what  cause  he  is  indebted  for  his  basketfuls  of  wormeatea 
windfalls  in  the  stillest  weather."  {Ent.  Mag.,  i.  p.  144.) 

llie  cause  why,  on  examination,  the  &llen  fruit  merely 
exhibits  the  amount  of  damage  done  to  the  apple,  without 
enabling  us  to  obtain  a  knowle<^  of  the  insect  itself,  is  this: — '• 
there  is  a  remarkable  instinct,  possessed  not  only  by  these  fruit 
parasites,  but  also  by  the  larvK  of  the  /chneum6nids,  which  are 
parasitic  upon  other  insects,  whereby  they  are  directed  to  leave 
untouched  the  vital  part  of  their  prey  till  the  last.  It  is  only 
upon  the  fatty  parts  of  a  caterpillar  that  the  larvae  of  the  ich- 
neumons feed  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  it  Is  only  upon  the 
pulpy  parts  of  the  apple  (J^.  3i.  A,  i)   that  the  larva  (k)  of 
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the  apple  moth  feeds  during  the  greater  part  of  its  growth : 
whm,  however,  it  baa  nearly  attained  ita  full  size,  it  begins  to 
feed  on  the  pips  of  the  apple,  which,  thus  attacked  in  its  most 
vital  part,  soon  falls  to  the  ground.  The  caterpillar,  however, 
has  now  ceased  feeding :  it  has  other  operations  to  u'bdergo ;  aod 
no  sooner  is  the  apple  fiillen  to  the  ground,  than  it  quits  the 
fruit  bv  the  passage  {I)  which  it  had  previously  gnawed,  and 
thus  all  traces  of  its  steps  are  lost  to  the  enquirer,  A  hundred 
apples  may  be  opened,  and  i<>^  more  than  two  or  three  larvs 
(Kiserved  within  them;  the  orifice  by  which  they  have  escaped 
being  open,  and  not  concealed  by  a  litde  mass  of  brown  grams, 
which  is  the  case  with  those  apples  from  which  the  larva  has  not 
made  its  escape.  These  little  grains  are  the  excrement  of  ^e 
IsrvsE^  which  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  burrows  formed  by 
them  within  the  apple,  and  which  are  protruded  through  the 
hole  previouslv  made  in  the  circumference  of  the  fruit,  being 
attached  togemer  by  slender  threads  spun  by  the  caterpillar. 
AVhen,  therefore,  the  larva  makes  its  escape,  it  clears  away  the 
mass  of  dry  excrementitious  matter  at  the  orifice  of  the  burrow, 
through  which  it  escapes  to  the  earth.  Reaumur  considers  that 
the  attaching  of  the  pellets  of  excrement  together,  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  fruit,  by  means  of  a  thin  web,  has  for  its  ol^ect  the 
removal  of  the  annoyance  which  the  larva  would  expenence  by 
these  little  masses  being  loose,  and  striking  against  it  every  time 
the  apple  was  shaken  by  tlie  wind. 

One  of  these  larvse,  whose  proceedings  I  examined  in  1836, 
is  represented  of  the  natural  size  aXjig.  34.  a,  and  highly  mag- 
nified at  b.  It  is  of  a  dirty  white  colour,  with  a  brown  head, 
varied  with  darkish  brown  marks.  The  body  is  slightly  haiir ; 
the  prothorax,  or  first  segment  after  the  head,  b  whitish,  with 
minute  brown  spots ;  the  other  segments  are  of  a  pale  colour, 
with  about  eight  small  tubercles  on  each ;  each  m  the  three 
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anterior  segments  ts  furnished  with  a  pair  of  legs;  there  are 
also  two  small  fleshy  tubercles  on  each  of  the  6^  7th,  8th, 
and  9th  segments,  as  well  as  a  pair  oF  feet  at  the  extretnity  4^ 
the  body.  This  description  was  made  when  the  Urvs  had  for 
some  time  quitted  the  truiL  In  its  earlv  state,  it  is  of  a  dirty 
reddish,  or  fiesb,  colour.  After  quitting  the  fniit,  my  larre  crept 
to  the  top  cX  the  box  in  which  it  was  cmfioed,  and  spun  for 
itsdf  a  thm  but  close  web,  of  a  darki^-coloureid  silk  {Jig  S4. 
c),  in  which  it  remained  all  the  winter,  and  for  severalof  the 
early  months  of  the  fdlowing  year,  without  assnming  the  chir- 
•alis  state.  Reaumur,  however,  states  that  larrce  which  he 
placed  in  glass  cases  for  obsefTation  immediately  quitted  the 
apples,  and  affixed  themselves  in  an  angle  at  the  top,  where  a 
paper  covering  was  placed,  from  which  the  majority  of  the 
specimens  gnawed  small  particles,  with  which  they  strengthened 
the  outside  of  their  web.  This  segaeioDa  writer  conjectnnd 
that,  in  a  state  of  natnre,  they  form  their  cocotms  *'iotis  let 
^corces  d'arbres  qui  ont  commence  ^  se  detacher  du  tronc;" 
and  Rnsticns  tells  us  that  the  caterpillar  wandera  about  <»i  the 
ground  till  it  finds  the  stem  of  a  tree*  np  which  it  climbs,  and 
Bides  itself  in  s<Hne  little  crack  of  the  bark.  The  fiill  (k  the 
apple,  the  exit  of  the  grub,  and  its  wandering  to  this  place  of 
safety,  nsually  take  place  in  the  nighttime.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  remains  without  stirring  for  a  day  or  two,  as  if  bi 
rest  itself  after  the  uncommon  fetigue  of  a  two  yards'  march ;  it 
then  gnaws  away  the  bark  a  little,  in  order  to  set  further  in,  - 
out  of  the  way  of  obBervation  (this  explains  why  R^umur's 
confined  caterpillars  gnawed  the  paper) ;  and  having  made  a 
smooth  chamber,  big  enongfa  for  its  wants,  it  spins  a  beaotiM 
little  milk-white  silken  case,  in  which,  after  a  few  wedis,  it 
becomes  a  chrysalis;  and  in  this  state  it  remains  throughout  the 
winter,  and  until  the  following  June;  when  it  is  apon  the 
wing,  and  hovering  round  the  young  apples  oa  a  midsummer 
evening.     (£n/.  Mag.,  i.  p.  146.) 

My  specimens  did  not  appear  in  the  winged  state  until  July, 
in  the  fbltowmg  year;  and  Reaumur  says  that  his  roectmens 
assumed  the  pemct  state  on  the  15th  of  August,  havmg  been 
only  a  month  from  the  time  of  their  quitting  the  apples.  The 
chrysalis  {Jig.  54.  d,  minified,  after  the  escape  of  the  insect,) 
is  of  a  pale  brown,  with  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdominal 
segments  armed  with  two  transverse  rows  of  fine  teeth,  like 
those  of  the  chrvsalis  of  the  rose  moth,  which  are  employed  in 
extricating  itsdf  from  the  cocoon. 

The  moth  itself  (^.  54.  t,  of  the  natnral  size ;  and^  mag- 
nified) is  a  very  beautiful  insect,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  In  expanse,  and  of  which  the  following  is  the  description  : 
—  Anterior    wings    &shy>brown,  with   very  numerovs,   rather 
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obscure^  darker,  transvene  streaks  united  into  a  broadish  fascia 
towards  the  base ;  on  the  anal  angle  is  a  large  blind  suboce!- 
lated  spot,  of  which  tbe  n»rgins  are  of  a  coppery  or  reddish 
golden  cdoar:  posterior  wings  black,  darkest  at  the  apex. 
— StepkenSy  toe.  cit^  p.  1 19.  t  by  whom  it  is  stated  that  it  is  not 
very  abundant,  but  is  found  in  gardens  within  the  tnetn^litan 
district  occasionally,  in  some  plenty.  About  three  years  previously 
he  found  several  in  his  garden  ;  and  in  ISSl  it  was  again  in 
plenty. 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  observe  the  deposition  of  the 
«^[s  by  the  female  moth ;  andi  anxious  to  ascertain  tbe  manner 
jo  which  the  larva  commenced  its  attacks  upon  the  fruit,  and 
thereby  of  fining  an  idea  of  the  situatkm  in  which  tbe  eggs 
are  placed,  1  opened  a  number  of  young  apples  at  the  banning 
of  August,  and  found  the  larv»  in  a  young  state,  in  the  upper 
part  ctf  the  ftmt,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  eye  (^.  S4.  ^),  its 
presence  being  indicated  by  the  dried  powder  in  the  centre  of 
the  eye,  the  head  of  the  larva  being  turned  towards  the  heart  of 
the  fruit.  Rusticns,  however,  states  that  the  moth  may  be 
observed,  about  the  middle  of  Junei  hovering  around  the  youi^ 
apples,  which  by  that  time  are  fit  for  the  reception  of  its  eggs, 
which  it  lays  in  lie  eyet,  one  only  in  each,  by  introducing  its 
long  ovipositor  between  the  leaves  of  the  calyx,  which  form  e 
tent  above  it  that  effectually  shields  it  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  or  any  other  casualty.  As  kkm  as  the  ^g  is 
batched,  the  little  grub  gnaws  a  bole  in  tbe  crown  of  the  apple, 
wid  soon  buries  itself  m  its  substance ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  rtnd  of  the  apple,  as  if  to  afibrd  every  ftcility 
to  the  destroyer,  is  thinner  here  than  in  any  other  part,  and 
consequently  more  easily  pierced.  The  apple  most  commonly 
attacked  is  the  codling,  which  ripens  in  July  and  August. 

It  will  be  evident,  ^om  the  preceding  detail  of  the  habits  of 
this  moth,  that  there  are  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
its  extirpation.  It  is  impossible,  for  instance,  to  be  aware  oi  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  within  tbe  fruit,  until  the  mischief  is 
actually  completed ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  destruction  of  the 
moth,  from  its  small  size,  and  its  habit  of  secreting  itself 
in  crevices  of  the  bark,  &c.,  is  equally  impracticable.  The 
gathering  up  of  the  wormeaten  apples  imm^iately  aller  their 
rail,  and  before  the  enclosed  caterpillar  has  had  time  to  make 
its  escape,  cannot  but  be  attended  with  good  effect :  care,  how- 
ever, must  be  taken,  either  by  bruising  the  apples,  or  some 
other  similu-  proceeding,  to  destroy  the  larvc,  which  would 
otherwise  venr  speedily  make  their  escape,  and  so  frustrate  the 
pains  taken  for  their  destruction.  It  has  also  been  suggested, 
that,  by  burning  weeds  in  the  garden  or  orchard  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  the  insect  is  ready  to  deposit  its  eggs,  the  moth 
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will  be  efieotually  driven  avay.  *'  If  you  have  trees,  the  crops  of 
which  you  value,  make  a  smoking  [miud,  aot  a  blazing]  fire 
under  each :  it  will  put  you  to  some  inconvenieiice,  if  your 
garden  be  near  your  house,  hut  the  apples  will  repay  you  for 
that."    {Rustiaa.) 


Art>  IV.  A  Competition  Detignjor  the  proposed  Leeds  Zooioacal 
and  Botanical  Garden.  By  Jameb  Prinole,  Gardener  to  W.  R.  C. 
Staosfield,  Eeq.,  M.P.,  at  EahoU  Hall,  near  Leeds. 

In  submitting  the  accompanying  designs  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Society,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  give  sonie  exptanation  respecting  the  arrangement 
pf  the  plans,  and  the  different  purposes  I  have  had  in  view  in 
proposing  them.  I  have  provided  s  kitchen  and  fruit  garden, 
of  about  two  acres  in  extent :  it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  ad-* 
vertisement ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  having 
such  adepartment,  as,  no  doubt,  many  individuals  will  be  as  much 
interestea  in  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as  in  that  of 
curious  -or  ornamental  plants.  Should  it  not  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  establishment,  it  qiight,  when  well  stocked  with  fruit 
trees  and  v^etables,  be  let  at  a  good  rent,  which  would  help  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  garden ;  or,  should  it  be  the  intention 
of  the  Society  to  have  no  fruit  or  v^etable  department,  I  would 
then  suggest  that  the  same  piece  of  ground  be  divided  into 
s^arale  compartments,  for  grazing  the  different  species  of  hardy 
graminivorous  animals ;  or,  if  the  Society  should  wish  to 
have  a  museum  for  zoological,  botanical,  or  geological  specie 
mens  (which  I  would  surest  as  an  addition  to  the  Institution 
worthy  of  attention),  there  will  be  sufBcient  ground,  and  well 
situated,  for  the  above  purposes,  or  any  future  additions  which 
the  Society  might  require,  without  interfering  with  the  finished 
departments  oi  the  garden. 

The  Apprdach,, —  The  grounds  are  not  well  situated  for  a 
good  and  easy  approach,  as  the  gardens  would  be  displayed  to 
the  best  advantage  if  entered  at  the  bottom  of  Chapel  Lane; 
but,  to  enter  there,  the  road  through  Burley  is  very  indifierent; 
and  to  make  a  road  across  Woodhouse  Moor  would  involve  con- 
siderable expense;  also,  by  either  of  the  above-named  roads,  the 
traffic  of  the  quarries  would  prove  a  great  annoyance  to  visiters. 
I  would  therefore  sacrifice  the  most  commanding  entrance  to 
the  gardens  to  public  convenience  and  economy  ot  your  funds ; 
and  would  make  a  good  road  the  whole  length  of  Chapel  Lane, 
on  your  own  pn^rty,  making  the  entrance  about  hal&way 
down  the  lane,  thus  uniting  the  Leeds  and  Burley  roads  at 
one  poinL  As  to  the  branch  road  which  would,  of  course,  be 
wanted  from  the  Leeds  and  Otley  turnpike,  if  it  were  taken  off 
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at  Headingly  Church,  there  are  buildings  which  would  make 
the  road  too  narrow  for  a  public  entrance  so  near  the  gardens ; 
and,  as  I  see  that  G.  N.  Tatham,  Esq.,  has  a  right  of  road  from 
the  Leeds  and  Otley  one  to  hia  land  (marked  occupation  road 
on  the  plan),  I  would  choose  that  as  the  main  entrance ;  and 
would  recommend  the  purchase  of  a  little  more  land  of  J.  Mar- 
shall, Esq.,  to  allow  of  a  more  circuitous  line  of  road.  I  would 
make  an  embankment  on  the  lower  side  of  the  road,  and  plant  it 
with  evergreens,  which  would  completely  bide  the  view  of  the 
gardens,  until  you  arrive  at  the  kitclien-gerden  wall,  which  ought 
to  be  12  fL  high,  in  order  to  prevent  tbe  grounds  being  seen  until 
you  come  to  the  entrance  gates. 

Having  now  disposed  oi  the  entrance,  I  shall  next  give  some 
explanation  of  die  interior  of  the  gardens.  From  the  entrance, 
the  visiter  would  be  directed  to  a  most  spacious  gravelled 
terrace  (No.  80  inj^.  9fi.),  90  yards  long,  by  Ifi  yards  wide, 
ornaoiented  with  vases,  balustrades,  &c.;  having  behind  him 
a  most  magnificent  range  of  conservatories,  hot-houses,  &c. 
{Jig.  S6.);  and  before  him  a  flower-garden,  enriched  with  sculpture, 
vases,  fountains,  8tc.,  and  kept  in  as  high  a  degree  of  manage- 
ment as  the  present  advanced  state  of  gardening  will  admit  of. 
Looking  forward,  he  will  have  a  partial  view  of  the  whole 
gardens,  with  the  poad  (77)  for  aquatic  fowls  and  plants, 
having  a  Jet  d'eau  in  the  centre,  backed  by  the  dense  foliage  of 
di&rent  species  of  timber  trees  there  introduced,  which  will 
completely  exclude  the  quarries  behind  tbem.  I  have,  likewise^ 
in  other  places,  endeavoured  to  introduce  groups  of  lu;ge 
trees,  where  there  was  anything  unsightly  to  exclude. 

Throughout  the  arboretum,  I  have  strictly  adhered  to  sden- 
dfic  arrangement  in  each  division  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
proportionmg  the  spaces  of  each  order,  by  imaginary  lines  on 
the  plan,  to  the  degree  of  ornament  it  will  add  to  the  garden  ; 
which  allotment  of  space  I  have  likewise  had  in  view  to  bring 
particular  tribes  of  trees  into  the  soil  most  suitable  for  them.  The 
orders  Roakceee  and  Legumin^affi  will  exemplify  my  first,  and 
£ricefe  and  iSBlicina  my  second,  object. 

Having,  in  botanical  arrsogements,  felt  the  inconvenience  of 
having  separate  departments  for  trees  and  herbaceous  plants* 
which  are  frequently  placed  widely  apart  in  the  garden,  and  as 
the  orders  containing  both  ligneous  and  herbaceous  plants  have 
the  principal  characters  of  systematic  agreement  common  to 
both,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  they  shonltlbe  taken  to  separate 
departments.  I  have  therefore  placed  all  the  herbaceous  plants 
near  to  their  respective  orders  of  ligneous  plants,  in  parterres 
(»i  the  grass,  which,  from  the  commencement  of  the  arboretum, 
will  be  all  on  the  visiter's  letl  hand ;  which  arrangement,  I  a>nfi- 
deutly  anticipate,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  natural 
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system  of  botany.  The  herbaceous  plants  will  be  much  more 
sneltcred  by  the  trees ;  and  all  the  front  trees,  to  exemplify  the 
orders,  will  have  a  greater  space  to  extend  their  foliage  than 
they  generally  have  woen  arranged  at  equal  distances  from  the 
walks ;  and  the  breaking  of  the  regular  curved  line,  I  am  per- 
suaded, will  add  much  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  garden, 
from  the  terrace  and  other  places  of  view.  I  have  likewise 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  pictorial  with  the  scientific  arrange- 
ment; for  all  herbaceous  plants  whose  developement  is  quinary 
are  arranged  in  groups  of  five  beds ;  if  quaternary,  in  groups 
of  four  beds;  if  ternary,  in  groups  of  three  beds;  which 
arrangement  may  be  well  illustrated  in  the  laying  out  of 
gardens. 

In  the  zoological  arrangement,  I  have  merely  fixed  the  situa- 
tions of  some  of  the  houses  for  animals,  birds,  &c. ;  for,  not 
knowing  the  collection  the  Society  may  procure,  I  thought  it 
of  no  use  giving  any  elevations.  I  have  fixed  the  sites  for  many 
of  the  houses  in  the  arboretum,  chiefly  where  the  orders  contain 
climbing  plants,  which  houses,  when  partially  overgrown,  would 
have  a  more  natural  and  picturesque  effect,  than  if  they  were 
placed  on  the  open  lawn ;  and  I  would,  as  much  as  possible, 
endeavour  to  bring  the  geographical  range  of  plants  and  animals 
together,  wherever  it  could  be  eflected.  If  your  collection  should, 
in  a  few  years,  become  extensive,  a  more  scientific  arrangement 
ofthe  orders  might  beadopted.  Movable  cages  for  birds  and 
small  animals,  poles  for  monkeys,  &c.,  might  be  placed  on  the 
lawn  in  the  summer  season. 

The  preceding  remarks  being  much  longer  than  I  intended, 
I  will  not  trouble  you  further  than  to  refer  you  to  a  paragraph 
in  the  Leeds  Mercury  for  Jan.  18SS,  in  which  some  of  my  views 
on  botanic  gardens  were  stated,  but  shall  now  proceed  to  an 
explanation  of  the  plans. 

References  to  Plan  fig.  35,  Arrangement  ^  the  Arboretum. 
Polvfe'talx. 
Albtaninoia,  7,  QroaniUcete. 

1,  aanuncuUeea.  the  ihrubby  planta     ^'  ^"?''*'^-      .„.       ,     ^ 

of  the  order  climbing  up  a  cireuUr    ».  '^J*"w  j  "  buildmg  for  Europetm 
ruaric  building  for  b^  European        »™  North  AjDencan  aounals. 

nnimflla 

2,  Beds    for    herbaceoui    Aanuocu-  Epigyaout. 

3,  MignolUcor.  10,  Beds  for  the  orders  Oaaaieete, 


CirceEe,  Halor^ete  fOicurbltAces, 
,  Beda  for  hertMceoua  Unibellifene.  and  Loat&eea. 

6,  AndiacCK;  Biiudcbuildii^for  the     il,  i^ladelphices. 
'rger  European  uiiaials,  covered     IS,  /famamel^cete. 


S" 
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ParietoMie. 

14,  Beds  far  CrucHerae,  Retcdicea, 
Violkcese,  Drosericeie,  and  Frui- 
keniAcns. 

Calj/eoia. 

15,  /fypericaces,  on  rockworL. 


17,  ifcericeee. 

18,  ^aculacee  i  in  which  may  be 
placed  a  building,  with  appropriate 
Architecture,  for  Asiatic  anioialii  or 

ID,  Beds  forPolygaUcese  and  Xinacec. 
£0,  C'atictK,  on  rocknork. 

Synairpotte, 
81,  AfalTaces. 
88,  Tlliaces. 
S3,  MeMicEx. 

8+,  Beds  for  herbeceouB  AfalvuceiE, 
LytitiictK,  £uphorbt<JM<r,  Portu- 


l&ces,   Silenicea,  iflsinkces,  and 

/Uec£breK. 
S5,  RhamD^es. 
86,  £mpe[racex,  on  rockwork. 
S7,  CelastrdceK. 
!6,  Staphfleices. 

Gymnobaieiilie. 
S9,  Beds  for   Rut^cee,   Zygophylli- 

ces,    Xtuithoxylikces,  Geraniicee, 

TropKolaces,  Osalaces,  and  Corii- 

30,  A  building  Tor  the  larger  African 
animals,  and  to  serve  as  a  general 
winter  repositoTT,  with  glass  in  the 
front,  and  ■  10-fi.  passage  between 
the  front  and  the  dens  tor  the  ant^ 
mals,  having  pasaifloras  and  other 
tropical  plants  trained  under  the 
glass.  All  conveniences  for  heating, 
feeding  the  beasts,  and  the  keepers' 
apartments,  to  be  built  behind. 
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ApOBarpbut.  ent  BMcies  of  ruminating  aninials  j 

SI,  Ro^cem;  in  which  order  I  have         and  also  a  building  (i)  covered  with 

placed  an  aicloaure(a)fbrthe  differ-         dimbingroBes,  for  birds  from  Chine, 


&£.     The  elevation  of  the  buildmg  h,  building  for  large  animals,  or  binla 

may  bein  die  Cbinese  stj^le.  f.Beds  from  temperate  dimateB. 

for  herbaceous  Aog^cete.  35,  Calycanthacea, 

38,  Pomaces.  36,  Beds  for  iaxifragete  and  Crawu- 

33,  ^mygdalee.  lacew,  on  rockworb. 

34,  Legumindsae:  a,  herbaceous  beds ;  37,  AnacarditkceK. 

Honops'tii.x. 

Po!i/c<irpb„r.  ^^  ^(,^_ 

38.  Pyrolicee,  41,  Faccinifee.  Rockwork  may  here 

39,  Monotrop^eK,  be  Introduced. 
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NMomeiuStm. 


ConTolvulAcete,  and  Polemoniiceni 

«,  CtptJfoliace*,  with  beda  for  Lo-  Dicarpi^. 

bt\iicea,  CampanuUces,  and  SteU  49^  Bed«  for  ScrophulariJcee,  5bla- 

.-    ^■.,  .■      ..     .T     .    .       .  aacme,  Gentimdceie,  aad  Avde^i- 

46,  Building  for  North  Amencan  or  j,^_ 

European  animalB  or  birdi.  ^   oieicrae. 

^ggr^^^-  51,  Jasminacete;  in  which    muf  be 

VI,  Beds  Tor  CompdMts,  ZHpticeK,  placed  a  building  (52)  for  Chinese 

Falenanhxat,  &c.  or  Nepal  birds  or  animala. 

Ihcomplk'ts. 


',  Urtideat. 
:.  t/lmftcen, 
,  MyriciceK. 


es, 


Santaiicea. 


Colunrndiie. 

65,  ^ristolochi^. 

66,  fiedi  for  Cheoopodiicete,  Phjto- 
laccilcege,  Nyctafinaces,  &c 

67,  Building  for  North  American  ani- 
mali  or  birds. 

68,  Pit  for  bean,  and  enciomire  where 
oth^  huti  or  deni  may  be  erected 
for  aniaiBla  fh>m  the  north  of  Eu- 
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69,  Conliene.  ponds  will  require  a  light  wire  fence 

70,  Tlasices.  A(  itone  will  most  around  them,  to  prevent  Che  stray- 
probably  be  found  in  this  hitl.agreat        ^"Sy^  the  birds. 

variety  of  rockwork  may  be  made  79,  Flower-garden,  lo  be  kept  con- 

amongst  tbe  trees,  for  ferns,  mosses,  stantly    supplied    with    floweriug 

See.  plants :  a  a,  fountains. 

71,  72,  73,  Beds  for  monocoUledo-  80,  Terrace,  elevated  about  5  or  6  ft. 
nous  plants,  divided  into  the  follow-  above  the  level  of  the  flower-gar- 
ing  groups :  —  via.,  EpigynAsK,  Gy-  den. 

nandrosK,    Hypogynosn,   RetAsK,     81,  Orass   terraces  sloping  down  to 

Spadicdss!,  and  Oluoiosw.  the  garden  southwards. 

74,  Waste  water  from  the  pond,  where     82,  Conservatories ;  viz.  a,  for  tropical 

,a  small  places  may  be  made         plants,  planted   in   the  borders  of 

'  '  '        the  house;    b  6,   for  green-house 

shrubs,  planted  in  the  border*   of 

tbe  houses  to  obtain  fine  specimens ; 

c  c,   two    houses   for  greeo-house 

plants  in  pots  ;  d  d,  two  houses  for 

stove    plants    in    pots;    e,   under 

gardenn^B    rooms;  //  fire,  pot- 

dng-sheds,    &c. ;    g,    tool-houses, 


for  the  aquatic  genera  of  plantsi  and 
also  on  this  stream  may  be  made  a 
place  for  beavers,  and  another  for 
otters,  if  the  Society  should  possess 
these  animals. 

75,  Lawn,  interspersed  with  clumps 
of  trees  and  single  spedmens. 

76,  liie  stream  divided  amongst  rock* 
work  for  ferns,  mosses,  &c. 

77,  Low  pond  for  North  American 
aquatic  fowls. 

78,  Reservoir,  on  which  may  be  kept 
European    aquatic   fowls.  —  Botli 


Place  for  compost,  rubbish,  &c. 
S4,  Propagation     and     experimental 

Cund,    bavins    a    tange   of  low 
ises  or  pits  (A). 
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85,  Curator's  house  and  yardi  where        b;  the  trees  inthe  ordo^  Pom^en 
there  should   be  an  office  for  the         and  AmygHies. 

curator,  and  for  general  businessi  89,  Prirate  eatrance  from  Duerden's 

with  a  room   tufficientlv  large  for  gate. 

the    accommodation   of  the  com-  90,  Private   eatrance    from    Burley, 

mittee.  Both  of  ihese  entrencet  nill  be  cou- 

86,  Entraoce  gates  and  lodges,  with  a  Tenient  for  the  getting  in  of  corn- 
small  yard  to  each  lodge.  posts,  &c. 

S7>  Kitchen  and  fmit-garden.  91,  RcBervo^TOund     for    trees    and 

88,  Wall  and   border  for   half-hardy  shrubs;  a  triangular  piece  of  ground, 

shrubs,   which  will   be  nearly  hid  eitending  50  vards  further  than  I 

from  the  lower  parts  of  the  garden,  have  room  to  show  it  in  this  reduced 

Plan  fig.  36. 

a,  Eleration  of  conservatories.  e.  Flower-garden;  a  a, fountains ;ii, 

h.  Elevation  of  terrace.  &c.,  vases,    or   other   architectural 

e.   Ground    plan    of    conservatories,  ornaments  ;  c  r,  grass  terrace,  slop- 

ahowins  the  pillars  for  the  support  ing  to  the  garden  from  the  dotted 

of  the  domes.  line,  and  likewise  sloping    to   the 

d,  Terrace.  lawn  (75). 

The  clump  of  trees  on  the  grass  (Plan  No.  1.,.^.  93.)  is  in- 
tended for  flowerlns  shrubs.  A  few  single  trees  will  be  required ; 
but  thejr  mey  be  Detter  arranged  on  the  ground  than  on  a 
plan. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  Is,  the  proper  draining  of  the 
land ;  and  likewise  to  make  a  large  main  drain,  commencing  in 
the  kitchen-garden,  running  under  the  conservatories,  terrace, 
flower-garden,  and  down  the  centre  walk  into  the  low  pond, 
with  sufficient  grates  into  it  fur  the  water  to  be  readily  admitted 
after  a  shower  of  rain.  The  rain-water,  and  the  drainage  from 
the  land,  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  the  low  pond. 

After  draining  the  land,  water  for  the  conservatories,  foun- 
tains, &C.,  must  be  procured  from  B^nbrigg's  and  Potter's 
springs,  by  making  a  large  pond  as  a  reservoir  (78),  well 
puddled  all  round ;  and,  if  sufficient  water  cannot  be  procured 
at  the  two  springs,  I  should  suggest  the  boring  for  water  near 
Potter's  spring,  as  I  have  no  doubt  but  a  good  supply  might  be 
obtained. 

From  the  reservoir  a  main  pipe,  I J  in.  diameter,  must  be 
laid  to  the  flower-garden ;  with  two  branch  pipes,  j  of  an  inch 
diameter  each,  to  the  fountains,  and  one  pipe,  |  of  an  inch  dia- 
meter, to  the  conservatories  and  curator's  house.  From  the 
centre  of  the  flower-garden,  the  main  pipe  may  diminish  to  1  in. 
diameter,  and  be  carried  down  the  centre  walk  to  the^ef  Seau  in 
the  low  pond  (77).  A  drain  must  be  provided  to  receive  the 
waste  water  from  the  fountains ;  hut,  by  inserting  a  ^in.  pipe 
into  the  basin  of  waste  water  of  the  west  fountain,  sufficient 
water  may  be  taken  to  supply  the  winter  repository ;  and  all  the 
buildings  on  that  side  of  the  garden,  down  to  the  bear  pit,  and 
then  conducted  in  a  drain  to  tne  low  pond.     Another  4-in.  pipe 
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maybe  put  into  the  last  fountain,  to  supply  all  the  buildings  ou 
tliat  side  of  the  garden.  All  the  rain-water  which  falls  on  the 
conserTatoriea  to  be  conducted  in  spouts  to  a  tank  in  the  propa- 
gation ground,  for  the  suj^ly  of  the  kitchen^arden,  &c. 

Fencir^.  —  The  kitchen-garden  will  require  a  wall  18  ft  high, 
and  the  wall  for  half-hardy  shrubs  may  be  10 ft.  high;  the 
most  effective,  and  least  expensive,  fence  for  the  rest  of  the 
garden  will  be  «  6-ft.  wall,  of  hammer-dressed  stones,  pointed 
with  mortar,  and  a  holly  hedge  planted  inside. 

JEUimate  of  tlu  Expense  of  executing  the  foregoing  plans,  in 
a  substantial  and  workmanlike  manner :  — 

ConservBtories,  terrace,  and  flower-garden  -  .^6800 

Walls  for  the  kitchen-garden,  and  naif-hardy  shrubs  -  740 

Dr^  wall  and  holly  hedge               -                 -  -  82 

Winter  repository                    -                   -                  -  -  410 

Curator's  house  and  office               -                 -  -  880 

Bear  pit                 -                   -                  -                  -  -  60 

Nine   buildings,  chiefly  having  the    front  elemtion  of  1  ^.. 

rustiowork  ■  "  "  J 

Top  pond,  a  reservoir            -                 -                 -  -  65 

Low  pond     -                 -                 -                 -  -  2S 

Pipes  for  conveying  the  water                 -                 .  -  120 

Trenching  the  ground  for  the  arboretum,  forming  and  1  ... 

completing  the  walls.  Sec.     -  -  J 

Do.               do.              kitchen-garden               -  -  75 

Draining  the  grounds       -            -               -  -  50 

j^9755 

"nie  preceding  estimate  includes  all  the  necessary  works  and 
buildings,  of  any  considerable  expense,  for  the  completion  of 
the  gardens  (except  the  purchasing  of  animals  and  plants);  the 
entrance  and  roads,  I  presume,  being  included  in  your  4500JL, 
as  mentioned  in  the  advertisement  for  plans.  I  have  given  the 
different  items  of  expense,  that  the  committee  may  be  better 
enabled  to  commence  with  the  works  most  beoebcial  to  the 
Society ;  as,  perhaps,  the  whole  of  the  buildings  for  animals  may 
not  be  wanted  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  large  centre  conservatory  for  tropical  plants  will  be  the 
most  expensive  erection,  and  may  be  deferred  until  the  Society 
possess  sufiiclent  specimens  to  stock  it  with;  so  that  all  the 
necessary  buildings,  for  the  first  year  or  two,  may  be  completed 
for  SOOO/.  under  the  total  estimate. 

EthoU  BaUy  (ki.  IS.  1637. 
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Art.  V.     On  the  Planting  of  Larch,  as  a'national  Object.     By  C.  C. 

Mr  attention  has  of  late  been  serioasly  caDed  to  the  very 
important  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  larch,  as  an  object 
of  national  economy ;  and  the  more  so,  as  I  foresee  that  the 
period  is  not &r  distant  when  thstspecies  will  be  foand  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  valuable  of  the  Earopean  trees.  Amongst 
the  many  anomalies  presented  by  our  extraordinary  situation 
on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  none  is,  assuredly,  greater  than  that 
(depending,  as  we  do,  on  our  naval  power  for  the  preservation  of 
our  vast  possessions,  and  the  influence  derived  fi-om  them)  we 
should  not  aaXy  be  extremely  deficient  in  many  of  ihe  most  essen- 
tial articles  of  equipment  of  a  navy,  but  that  we  shonid  overlook 
the  most  obvious  mode  by  which  the  want  might  be  supplied. 

Probably,  few  of  my  readers  are  aware  of  the  great  scarcity 
of  timber  which  existed  during  the  war,  which  was  partly 
owing  to  the  previous  mismanagement  of  the  royal  foresis,  but 
still  more  to  the  gross  abuses  of  the  government,  which  in- 
fected the  dvil  branch  of  the  naval  administration.  AIL  that  is 
necessary  to  observe  on  this  subject  is,  that  at  this  moment  the 
interest  of  the  countless  millions  that  were  sunk  in  that  gulf 
are  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  national  industry,  and  an- 
nnaliy  deducted  from  the  national  capital.  The  consequence 
of  tJiese  abuses  is,  that,  after  twaity  years  of  peace,  we  are 
obliged  to  ransack  the  forests  of  Scandinavia,  of  Russia,  and  of 
Prussia,  of  Canada,  of  Honduras,  of  Sierra  Leone,  of  Pegu,  of 
Norfolk  Island,  and  New  Zealand,  in  quest  of  an  object  of 
primary  necessity,  which,  I  shall  show,  could  be  produced  at 
home  with  comparative  ease.  These  reflections  have  be^i  more 
strongly  impressed  upon  my  mind  by  observing  that  the  naval 
administration,  highly  to  their  credit,  are,  in  addition  to  the  br- 
spread  territories  we  have  mentioned,  adding  Italy  to  the  list, 
and  contracts  are  now  advertised  for,  on  a  large  scale,  for  larch 
the  produce  of  that  country. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  princely  undertakings  of 
the  Dukes  of  Atholl,  who,  by  a  steady  system  of  moderate  expen- 
diturey  have  converted  the  barren  mountains  on  the  Tay  into  a 
future  source  of  revenue  so  vast,  that  the  late  duke  intimated 
that  the  bolder  of  those  forests  would  be  as  rich,  in  a  certain 
number  of  years,  or  richer  than  any  other  individual  in  Britmn  t 
I  can  conceive  nothiiw  more  truly  noble  than  the  employment 
of  possessicms  for  such  a  purpose,  which  places  the  Dukes  of 
Atboli  by  the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  other  really  great  men,  who,  whilst  laying  the 
foundation  of  enormous  wealth  for  their  families,  have  con- 
ferred a  lasting  boiefit  on  the  country.  I  can  pay  no  greater 
homage  to  this  great  example  than  by  recommending  and  urg- 
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ing  ita  adc^ting  by  the  nation.  I  therefore  propose  that  tracts 
of  laud  should  be  purchased  in  the  north  of  Scothind,  and  ap- 
prmtriated  to  the  growth  of  larch  on  tJie  largest  scale,  to  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  tree>  I  scarcely  see  any  limit  to  the 
scale  on  which,  in  future  times,  the  principle  mi^t  be  carried  ; 
but  I  should  oommence  with,  say,  90,000  acres ;  the  purchase  of 
which,  and  the  planting  and  enclosing  in  the  first  instance, 
would  be  the  sole  expense,  and  the  management,  for  some  years, 
would  cost  very  little ;  the  planting,  and  every  thing  else  of  outJay, 
being  done  by  open  competition,  on  the  moat  economical  scale. 
The  planting  should  be  at  open  distance,  so  that  no  thinning 
would  be  required  until  the  operation  could  be  made  to  nearly 
defray  the  expense.  In  about  twenty  years,  the  land  might  be 
let  as  sheep-walks,  and  would  pay  a  good  rent,  which  would 
annually  increase,  and,  at  last,  be  a  source  of  very  productive 
return,  besides  other  advantages  to  be  derived  from  it. 

The  reasons  why  I  recommend  the  purchase  to  be  made  in 
the  north  of  Scotland  are  these :  the  land  is  of  much  less 
value,  and  the  outlay  much  less  in  consequence.  The  40,000 
acres  devoted  to  oak  in  the  New  Forest  represent  a  territorial 
value  probably  twenty  times  the  same  extent  on  the  Grampian 
range,  which  in  a  given  time  would  produce  a  value  not  much 
inferior  to  it  per  acre.  Besides  this,  there  are  positive  reasons 
for  preferring  the  mountains  of  the  north.  The  larch  certainly 
ajTows  better  there  than  in  the  richer  land  in  England.  I  b^ 
lieve  the  causes  are,  that  the  Scottish  mountains  ere  primary, 
and  chiefly  of  the  igneous  rocks,  which  are  warmer  in  their 
nature,  and  have  more  influence  in  some  descriptions  of  vegeta- 
tion than  others.  Again,  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are  ge- 
nerally precipitous,  and  afford  the  drainage  so  necessary  to.me 
pine  bibe;  and  the  very  circumstance  of  the  depth  and  precipi- 
tous form  of  the  valleys  neutralises  the  effects  of  the  prevailing 
winds,  which  are  so  prejudicial  to  the  larch.  These  reasons  I 
hold  to  be  conclusive  on  the  subject. 

Some  difficulty  may  possibly  be  found  in  the  purchase  of  large 
tracts  of  land  contiguously.  In  this  case,  s^>arate  parcels,  not 
too  small,  nor  too  far  apart,  miffht  answer  the  purpose;  but  two 
points  should  be  specially  attended  to :  that  the  land  be  of  good 
quality  for  the  growth  of  trees,  that  no  other  be  bought,  and 
tnat  no  purchase  be  made  till  the  land  has  undergone  a  strict 
and  carefid  examination.  Also,  that  good  communication  by 
water,  if  possible,  be  secured,  for  the  purpose  of  future  shipment 
of  the  Umber. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  these  undertakings  are  not  suited  to 
government,  from  the  abuses  they  lead  to,  and  that  they  are 
better  left  to  individuals.  I  acknowledge  the  principle,  in  ge- 
neral, to  the  fullest  extent ;  but  this  is  on  exception,  perb^>s. 
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the  otAy  one.  In  the  first  place,  very  few  individuals  are  able 
to  lay  oot  so  large  a  sum  of  money  in  a  speculation,  which,  for 
BO  many  years,  will  return  no  interest ;  and  those  who  have  the 
means  prefer  investing  their  money  where  the  chance  of  in- 
crease of  par  ttatnentary  influence  may  begreater  than  in  a  country 
which  offers  do  such  inducements.  'Hie  return  is  too  distant 
to  engage  the  attention  of  companies ;  and,  even  if  it  were  under* 
taken  either  by  individnalg  or  societies,  what  guarantee  is  there 
that  they  might  make  a  proper  use  of  the  vast  power  which 
such  possessions  would  place  in  their  hands  ?  In  the  case  of 
individuals,  I  know  too  well  that  there  is  no  fortune,  however 
great,  that  may  not  be  dissipated  by  extravagance.  What  ia 
become  of  the  Caledonian  forests,  in  the  same  vicinity  ?  Ca- 
price, the  exbtence  of  a  minority,  the  avarice  of  a  possessor,  all 
may  occur  to  influence  the  management  of  the  proprietor.  On 
these  accounts,  and  because  by  government  alone  can  be  exfr- 
cuted  a  system  of  the  extent  1  contemplate,  1  venture  to  urge 
the  ad<^tion  of  it ,-  of  course,  under  a  strict  parliamentary  con- 
trol. IC  the  expense  of  advancing  the  necessary  capital  be 
considered,  Z  should  say,  without  hesitation,  alienate  portions 
of  the  crown  lands,  which  are  now  of  little  use,  and  apply  the 
proceeds  to  the  purpose.  The  object  is  worth  any  sacrifice. 
At  present,  we  are  the  only  power  without  national  forests  of 
extent  proportionate  to  the  demand ;  and  we  are  in  the  most 
miserable  dependence  on  foreigners,  not  only  for  the  materials 
for  ship-building,  but  for  the  very  roofs  and  floors  of  our  houses. 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem above  proposed,  "  the  wastes  of  Caledonia  stern  and  wild  " 
might  be  made  not  only  to  supply  our  wants,  but  to  make 
others  our  tributaries  in  this,  as  they  are  in  so  many  other 
respects.  The  expenditure  would  be  a  mere  trifle,  compared  to 
other  fancies  we  have  indulged  in.  What  has  the  Rideau  Canal 
cost  ?  What  was  the  object  of  it,  but  to  preserve  a  sort  of 
monopoly  of  the  miserable  produce  of  New  Brunswick,  and  to 
carry  out  that  masterpiece  of  administration  for  excluding  good 
timber,  and  forcing  the  use  of  bad  ?  Where  are  the  odd  five 
millions  of  Lord  Stanley,  making  twent?  in  all,  paid  to  bribe 
people  for  following  their  true  interests  r  I  earnestly  hope  to 
see  the  public  attention  called  to  this  momentous  question,  and 
that  in  my  generation,  which  has  witnessed  so  many  changes,  I 
may  see  ^e  foundation  laid  of  a  new  source  of  national  wealth ; 
and  that  those  who  come  after  may  only  wonder  at  the  folly 
which  caused  us  so  long  to  overlook  such  advantages. 
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Aht.  VI.  On  ike  CuUivalion  of  Exotic  Fenu^  By  J.  Henderson, 
Gardener  to  ihe  Rigbt  Hon.  LordViscouot  Milton,  M.P.,  at  Milton, 
near  Peterborough. 

As  th«  cnhivBtioD  (^exotic  ferns  is  becoming  every  year  more 
general  in  this  country,  a  few  observstioas  on  the  means  by 
which  they  are  at  present  procured  from  foreign  countries  may 
be  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers.  The  difficulty  of  im- 
porting in  boxes  plants  so  delicate  as  are  the  whole  tribe  of 
fenM  is  well  known :  few  of  them  will  survive  a  passage  of  long 
duratioD,  and  it  is  only  with  the  more  robust  sorts  that  success 
in  that  way  is  at  all  attainable.  Mr.  Ward's  plan,  of  glazed 
cases,  affords  a  better,  indeed  the  only,  chance  of  importing 
plants  of  the  more  delicate  sorts,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  success- 
ful when  that  plan  can  be  had  recourse  to;  but,  if  plants  cannot 
be  procured  by  either  of  these  ways,  they  may  be  sometimes  ch- 
tained  by  means  of  seed. 

The  propagation  of  ferns  from  sporules,  or,  as  it  is  termed  in 
practice,  from  seed,  which  is  now  generally  understood,  would 
greatly  Iw^litate  the  introduction  of  exotic  ferns,  if  seeds  col- 
Mcted  in  a  prc^r  state  could  be  procared  from  fbr^gn  coun- 
tries; and  tho  object  of  Uiis  communication  is  to  show  that 
the  want  of  success  in  raising  ferns  from  foreign -collected  seed 
is  chiefiy  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  gathered  and 
secured. 

The  sporules,  or  seeds,  of  ferns  are  exceedingly  minute,  and 
appear  to  the  naked  eye  like  very  fine  dust ;  while  the  capsules, 
or  thecffi,  which  are  ^out  the  size,  and  have  much  the  appear^ 
ance,  of  the  small  seeds  of  some  fiowering  plant,  ere  frequently 
mistaken  for  the  real  seed.  These  capsules,  if  open,  seldom  con- 
tain any  seeds :  a  few  may  be  found  lodging  among  them  if  the 
frond  has  been  gathered  before  they  have  burst  open ;  but  as, 
in  that  operation,  the  capsule  separates  into  two  halves,  and  opens 
with  a  jerk,  the  contents  are  at  once  dispersed,  and  generally 
thrown  a  short  distance  off.  If,  therefore,  perfectly  ripe  cap- 
sules are  Tabbed  from  a  frond,  and,  on  examining  tnem  with  a 
fflass,  they  are  found  to  be  open,  it  may  be  concluded  that  very 
ittle  seed  will  be  present:  it  is  owing  to  inattention  to  these 
matters  that  what  is  frequently  received  for  fern  seed  proves  to 
be  only  dry  empty  capsules. 

In  collecting  fern  seed,  a  frond  should  be  selected  that  is  not 
very  far  advanced :  if  the  capsules  near  the  base  have  turned 
brown,  and  those  at  the  point  are  stilt  green,  the  frond  will  con- 
tain plenty  of  seed.  This  frond,  or  a  part  of  it,  should  be 
gathered,  folded  up,  or  rolled  together,  and  put  into  a  well-se- 
cured paper  bag,  on  which  the  name,  if  known,  the  soil  and 
situation  in  which  it  is  found  growing,  and  any  other  interest- 
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ing  particular  reladng  to  the  plant,  should  be  written :  tbe  hag 
may  then  be  put  in  a  dry  place  until  it  is  forwarded  to  its  desti- 
nation. Or  the  frond  may  be  spread  out,  and  dried  as  a  specimen, 
taking  care  that  the  paper  in  which  it  is  laid  be  well  secured  at 
the  edges,  to  prevent  the  seed  from  escaping. 

By  observing  these  directions,  which  would  be  attended  with 
little  trouble,  there  would  in  all  cases  be  a  certainty  of  securing 
some  seed ;  and  the  advantage  of  having  a  portion  of  the  frond, 
however  smalt,  to  cwnpare  with  the  young  seedlings  will  at  once 
be  manifest.  It  is  not  maintained  that  plants  can  be  raised  from 
every  packet  of  fern  seed ;  even  when  collected  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  ferns  frequently  produce  abortive 
seed,  and  some  planta  appear  never  to  produce  seed  that  is  fer^ 
tile,  or,  perhaps,  only  under  certain  conditions ;  good  seed  may, 
however,  generally  he  known  by  placing  a  portion  of  it  under  a 
high  magnifier :  if  opaque,  it  is,  in  all  probalNlity,  good ;  if 
transparent,  the  prolnbility  is  that  it  is  bad ;  good  seed  is,  also, 
more  glossy,  when  viewed  in  the  mass,  than  bad.  These  re- 
marks apply  only  to  new  seed,  and  not  to  old :  the  latter,  how- 
ever well  it  may  look,  will  generally,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
fail  to  vegetate.  Ferns  abound  in  tropical  countries,  and  only  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  species  have  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  British  gardens ;  there  is,  therefore,  a  rich  harvest  to 
reward  any  one  who  has  the  means  and  the  inclinatitHi  to  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  so  interesting  a  branch  of  botany. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Nottcei, 

A  SUMS  and  etxmomiad  Method  ofiaanoffng  Copt  HeaOu.  —  Keep  them  kQ 
the  jesr  round  in  cold-framea  or  ctdd-piti,  the  framea  plunged  up  to  the  brkn, 
and  the  bottom  on  which  the  laod  is  placed  being  toorougUy  iij.  "  The 
lights,  in  aiuDmer,  should  be  Jcept  off  during  dull  ood  cloudy  wewier,  both 
night  and  day ;  but.  during  clear  suashine,  the  plants  should  be  only  uncovered 
from  four  in  the  afcernoon  till  nine  thenext  morning  j  taking  care,  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  to  hsfe  the  sashes  on,  aud  to  give  plenty  of  air.  In  winter,  tfaa 
wshes  most  be  drawn  off,  in  mild  dry  weather,  daily,  and  covered  with  maW,  or 
some  other  covering,  during  froaty  nights,  and  in  very  severe  weather.  When 
there  is  no  sunshine,  they  will  also  require  aometiraes  to  be  kept  on,  and  some 
dry  litter  or  other  loose  material  to  be  put  around  the  frame.  The  advantages 
derived  from  plui^ng  them  in  the  sand  are,  that  the  frost  never  reaches  brther 
than  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  that  they  will  want  little  or  no  water  from  No- 
vember until  the  middle  of  FdTuary ;  and  that,  eveu  during  summer,  they  will 
Dot  require  water  near  so  often  as  if  they  stood  upon  the  stage  of  the  green- 
house, or  out  of  doors,  along  with  the  green-house  plants."  The  rest  of  the 
treatment  isconformablewith  tbe  mode  of  potting  recommended  by  Mr,  M'Nab 
of  Edinburgh.  Mr,  Cameron,  thaauthofoftbe  very  eicallent  paper  from  which 
the  above  extract  is  made.  Justly  observes  that  tbe  want  of  success  m  growing 
heaths  "  for  the  moat  part  arises  from  an  insufficient  circulation  of  air,  or  from 
not  keeping  the  soil  in  the  pota  in  a  mediiun  state  of  moisture ;  the  rotru  being 
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wt  to  pviih  if  kqK  for  ■  nbort  tbne  too  motrt ;  and,  if  allowed  to  get  too  di;, 
the  young  fibrow  roots  will  ihare  the  name  late,  more  particularlv  if  the  pota 
•re  GzpoMd  to  the  direct  ni7«of  the  sun."    (JV.  CeA.,  vol.  ii.  p-9.) 

TVops^o^BM  taberdiuM,  introduced  in  1834,  but  only  lately  figured  by  Maund 
■nd  Puton,  it  the  moct  onuinental  tpeeiea  of  the  genua.  It  may  be  canaidered 
about  u  tiardy  ■■  the  comnioii  potato ;  and  what  particularly  deserves  atten- 
tion in  fiiture  KqMrimcDt  ia,  that  ita  tubcri  are  eatablei  >nd  agreeably 
flavoured. 

Ht.  Lambert  was  the  firat,  we  believe,  who  grew  theae  tuber«  in  England, 
and  preaented  them  at  table;  and  Mr.  CanMnm  haa  lately  wittten  an  excellent 
paper  on  thnr  culture,  wfaidi  will  be  found  in  No.  xW.  of  the  Floral  Cabinel. 
Mr.  Cameron  planted  about  a  doien  tubers  in  April,  before  they  began  to 
veoetate,  and  be  raiaed  other  plants  from  cuttings,  and  kept  them  under  glaaa 
tilT  Ihev  were  newly  a  foot  high,  and  turned  them  out  in  July.  Both  modea 
luccceJed  equally  wdl,  and  the  twenty-five  plants,  when  taken  up  in  Noveni- 
ber,  ware  found  to  have  [vodnced  half  a  bushel  of  tubers.  Hie  sets  were 
pbnted  3  ft.  apart,  and  the  stems  were  so  luxuriant,  that  they  covered  a  space 
of  at  leaat  6  ft.  in  drcumference.  In  the  Epsom  Nursery,  some  plants  which 
were  turned  out  were  staked,  like  peas,  in  consequence  of  which  each  formed 
a  dcnae  mua  of  vodure,  4  ft.  high,  and  full  6  ft.  in  diameter.  {Pajrt.  Mag.  af 
Bat.,  voL  V.  p.  M.)  When  boiled,  the  tubers  are  of  a  soft  pulpy  substance, 
and,  Mr.  Cameron  sayi, "  in  taste  reaembling  sea^ale,  mixed  with  the  hot 
rHMnfautiani-rMa."    The  coundl  of  the  CaledoniBD  Horticuttural  Society, 


as  the  render  will  find  by  turning  to  p.  106.,  considn  the  tubers  to  be  of  very 
delicate  flavour,  refenbung  the  richest  aq»nwus."  Mr.  Young  of  Epsom' 
found  the  tubm, "  when  tNuled,  superior  in  flavour  to  any  potato,  though 


disposed  to  be  watery,  and  not  boiling  firm."  We  would  stronglj  recommend 
the  culture  of  this  plant,  for  tlte  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  anything  can 
be  made  of  it  at  an  esculent  v^elable.  —  Cond. 

7b  prepare  Oooteberry  Cuttmgl  tMck  ihail  not  Ihroni  op  Sadcen.  —  Insteaid 
of  ruM>ing  off  the  buds  in  the  usual  manner,  cut  them  out  with  a  shield  of 
•olid  wood ;  one  third  of  the  cuttinss  so  prepared  will  perish,  but  those  that 
live  will  never  throw  up  suckers ;  the  adventitious  buds  which  produce  them 
bein^  removed.  "  The  reason  of  so  many  of  the  cuttiiws  penshing  is_,  that 
cuttings  made  by  the  ordinary  process  send  oi-' —  *■■ ' ' 


every  eye  under  ground,  aa  soon  as  the  growing  season  commences ;  whereas, 
by  the  method  now  reconunende*^  evwy  veabge  of  the  bud  is  removed,  and 
the  roots  issue  from  every  part  of  the  stem,  but  are  sent  forth  at  a  much  later 
period  of  the  sesaon ;  and,  consequently,  Ae  buds  drop  off  before  the  cuttings 
are  fiuiushed  with  roots  for  their  suj^iort.  The  usual  depth  to  plant  the 
cnttii^  ia  fhrni  4hi.  to  6  in."  (Jbid^  voLii.  p.S6.) 

Proptgntmg  Reeet  b}/  CUfnw'  <^th£  Boett.  —  Take  long,  fleshy,  thick  roota. 
and  cut  them  mto  lengths  of^from  S  in.  to  3  in.  each  i  in  the  latter  end  of 
Febmanr,  lay  the  cuttmgs  flat,  about  4in.  apart,  in  a  bed  of  very  rich  aoil. 
Cover  than  with  I  in.  ofligfat  soil,  1  in.  of  good  rotten  cow-dung,  and  2  in.  of 
coRunon  soil.  **  Each  root  will  send  up  one  or  more  strong  shoots,  produdi^ 
aboDdaace  of  fine  healthy  fibrous  roots  among  the  dung.  They  should  be 
transplanted  singly  in  winter,  and  will  flower  freely  the  ensuing  season.  Most 
of  the  hardy  roses  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way,  but  it  is  most  applicable 
to  the  most  rose  and  rote  unique."    (3fr.  Cameron  in  Fl.  Cab^  vol.  ii.  p.  S5.) 


Art.  II.     Relrotpeetive  Criticitm. 

Me.  NlTM^i  ExperimeniM  on  Veget^e  Pigiiology,  (p.  161.])-~Bejoicing  to 
tee  Blr.  Niven  engi^ed  in  the  phytiological  experiments  detailed  in  the  April 
Number  of  this  Marine,  I  am  onl^  complying  with  his  request  in  offenng 
him  a  few  obaemtiona  and  ausgeationi  connected  with  his  enquiries. 

1.  As  regncds  the  flow  of  me  crude  sap.    b  has  been  already  established. 
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that  this  material  abouadt  chieSy  in  the  ionenDost  layers  of  the  wood;  and 
Biot  baa  ahDWii  that  its  flow  is  chiefly  in  aa  upward  or  downward  Siectioa, 
according  to  the  Btate  of  the  Htmosphere.  I  would  Buggeet,  that,  as  the  cen- 
tral portioiu  of  treea  are  deprived  of  vitality,  they  canoot  be  otherwise  conu- 
derM  than  as  porous  chimntds,  through  which  the  water  imhibed  by  the 
roota  (and  prolMbly  by  the  leaves,  also,  in  rain^  weather)  is  conveyed :  when 
lodged  there,  it  terrea  as  a  reservoir,  from  which  those  portions  of  the  tree 
(as  the  leaves  and  outer  layers)  in  which  Titality  resides  are  conUantl^  lur- 
nished  with  the  materials  necessary  to  the  elaboration  of  the  proper  juices 
upon  which  their  autiition  depends. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  developetnent  of  roots  from  the  uppermost  rim,  and 
branches  from  the  lowermoat,  round  the  ringed  spaces  on  tne  trunks  of  treea, 
when  kept  moist  in  the  way  described,  I  conceive  these  combined  results 
are  strictV  identical  with  what  takes  place  in  two  separate  and  ordinary  ope- 
rations :  I  mean  in  the  developement  of  roots  at  the  bate  of  a  cutting,  and  the 
developement  of  leaf-buda  round  the  surface  of  the  stool  of  a  fdled  tree. 
Suppose  the  treea  in  the  present  case  had  been  cut  completely  through,  their 
stumps  left  in  the  grouna,  and  the  upper  portions  planted;  the  compound 
results  obtained  by  Mr.  Miven  would  then  be  refnred  to  the  two  separate  one* 
here  alluded  to.  The  multiplication  and  variation  in  the  modes  of  obtaioiag 
these  results  are  always  interesting  and  useful ;  but  I  conceive  no  new  &ct  baa 
been  elicited  in  these  experiments,  by  which  any  additional  li^t  is  thrown  upon 
the  mode  in  which  wood  is  developed.  Whilst  connecting  this  developement 
of  branches  in  Hr.  Miren's  e:iperiments  with  the  ordinary  developement  of 
buds  from  stools,  I  may,  perhaps,  mention  an  analogous  result,  which  my 
brother  showed  me  lately.  He  had  sown  a  number  of  orange  seeds  in  a  pot ; 
and,  as  tbe^  came  up  thickly  crowded,  he  cut  down  most  of  them  close  to 
the  grountC  expecting  that  this  would  cause  them  to  die,  and  leave  space  for 
tbetwoor  three  be  wished  to  keep.  He  was  tuiprised  to  find  the  surface  of 
the  wound  heal  over,  and  in  all  cases  buds  develope  themselves  Mttin  the 

I  suspect  Mr.  Niven  will  find  that  none  of  the  treea  which  he  has  ringed 
deeper  than  the  liber  will  live  more  than  three  or  four  years.  —  J.  S,  Heiuiow. 
Cambridge,  Aprii  3.  1838, 


Art.  III.     Queriei  and  Atmeers. 

Do  decaymg  Lemet  ab*orb,  and  auitt  in  evapaivting,  the  Sap  o^  Ae  Fbnit  f 
(p.  806.)  —  A  correspondent  of  yours,  J,  M.  C.  N.,  m  the  Apnl  Number  of 
this  Magazine,  p.  207.,  in  referring  to  a  remark  on  "  withered  leaves,"  in 
Maund's  Botank  Garden,  has  connected  my  name  with  that  publication,  con- 
founding it,  as  I  presume,  with  the  Soiaitut,  which  is  the  only  work  of  tSx. 
Maund's  in  which  I  have  consented  to  render  him  any  assistance.  I  conceive 
Mr.  Maund  must  be  correct  in  recommending  the  speedy  removal  of  leavea 
which  have  either  rotted  or  are  evidently  dying  from  some  ii^ury ;  but  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  he  intended  to  generalise  to  the  extent  which  your  cor- 
respondent imagines,  or  would  recommend  the  remoral  of  withered  leavea 
from  treea  where  Kature  teaches  they  should  remain  as  a  winter  clothing 
to  protect  the  young  buds.  I  should  suppose  that  the  withering  of  leavea 
must  generally  be  taken  as  a  clear  indication  that  they  are  no  longer,  or  only 
very  sGghtly,  performing  their  natural  functions,  both  of  exhntetian  and  absorp- 
tion ofthe  sap.  —  J.  S.  Heiuloia.    Cambridge,  April  3.  1B36. 

Alt  Article  on  tAe  forcing  of  Ptoviert  in  Wmter,  such  as  roses,  lilacs,  the  de- 
ciduous azaleas,  hyacinths,  &c.,  as  practised  in  the  London  nurseries,  would 
be  very  useful  to  many  country  readers  of  this  Magazine.  A  list  of  the  best 
varieties  for  forcing  would  increase  the  value  ofthe  paper;  and  the  routine 
treatment  ofthe  plants  throughout  the  year  might  also  be  included. — 
J.  B.  W. 
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The  iupplies  to  the  market  continue  vtsy  limited.  From  the  general  de- 
struction attendant  on  the  late  «evcre  winter,  and  the  present  cold  end  cheer- 
less season,  we  cannot  expect  the  spring  to  be  genial,  especially  aa  regards 
the  supply  of  vegetables.  At  present,  we  are  receiving  aome  broccoli  from 
PeoEBnie,  which  has  realised  good  prices,  consequent  on  the  absence  of  all 
competition  by  the  London  gardenera,  whose  crops  have  been  entire!;  de- 
stroyed. Seme  asparagus  from  the  open  ground  has  been  furnished,  but  in 
very  bdibII  quantities;  and  the  quality  so  inferior,  ai  not  to  induce  the  dealers  to 


1  wHh  a  ready  sale  at  the  price  demanded. —C,  G.  M.,  JpriiH. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aht.  I.      On  Measuring  erowing  Timber.     By  WrLtrAM  Black- 
ADDKB,  Zrfwd  and  liinDer  Sunreyor,  GUmmii,  Forfanhire. 

It  is  generally  known  that  timber,  in  its  rough  state,  is  not 
measared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ascertain  its  actual  cubical 
contents :  but,  for  an  approximation  to  what  it  may  contain 
after  being  squared  up,  me  girt,  or  circumference,  is  taken  with 
a  cord  or  tape>line,  from  which  a  deduction  is  made  for  the  bark, 
usually  in  the  proportion  of  1  in.  per  foot  of  the  girt ;  and  then 
one  fourth  part  of  the  remainder,  or  quarter  girt,  thus  rectified, 
is  held  to  be  the  side  of  the  square ;  and  this,  Being  squared  and 
multiplied  by  the  length,  gives  the  contents  accoraing  to  custo- 
mary measure. 

The  measurement  of  growing  timber  is  ascertained  in  a 
similar  manner;  but,  from  the  diEBculty  of  getting  at  the  mea- 
surable length,  and  more  particularly  at  the  average  point  to 
take  the  gtrt,  it  is  in  practice  generally  done  bv  estimation ; 
and  sometimes  by  taking  the  girt  at  a  point  witnin  reach,  to 
serve  to  correct  the  estimation  with  the  eye ;  and,  certainly, 
persons  of  experience  frequently  perform  it  with  much  precision, 
and  hence  have  a  great  advantage  over  others  of  less  tact. 
Numerous  modes  have  been  suggested  to  get  the  better  of  this 
difficulty,  and,  from  time  to  time,  laid  before  the  public.  The 
two  I  am  now  to  describe  I  have  never  seen  in  print,  though, 
from  the  simplicity  of  their  principles,  I  have  little  doubt  but 
that  they  may  be  known  to  many  others,  besides  those  who 
have  drawn  their  infonnation  from  my  practice,  which  with  the 
one  has  been  upwards  of,  and  the  other  for  nearly,  twenty 
years. 

f^rst  Mode.  —  For  very  large-sized  trees,  and  of  great  length, 
as  well  OS  uniformity  in  their  bole,  and  when  either  standing 
singly,  or  not  so  crowded  but  that  their  measurable  height  may 
be  seen  at  an  equal  distance  back  from  their  roots,  the  height 
can  be  quickly  and  accurately  taken  with  that  useful  little 
instrument  the  pocket  sextant,  by  setting  it  at  the  angle  of  45°, 
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and  stepping  backwards  until  die  reflected  image  of  the  point 
at  which  the  height  is  wanted  coincide  with  a  mark  made  a 
few  leet  above  the  noot  of  the  tree,  level  with  the  eye  of  the 
observer :  the  letter  height  being  added  to  the  observer's  di^ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the  root  of  the  tree,  is  equal  to,  or 
giveSf  the  height  wanted.  The  next  operation  is  to  find  the 
diameter  at  middle  height,  or  at  such  other  point  where  the 
most  correct  average  appears  to  be ;  and  generally  the  readiest 
mode  to  do  this  is,  for  the  observer  to  keep  on  the  same  spot 
where  the  height  was  found ;  standing  at  which,  let  the  refle«ned 
image  of  one  side  of  the  tree,  at  the  point  wanteid,  be  brought  to 
coincide  very  exactly  with  its  opposite  side,  as  seen  by  direct  vision ; 
and  thuM  the  angle  which  the  diameter  subtends  will  be  found; 
and,  by  taking  the  verdcal  angle  to  the  same  point,  the  data  will 
thus  be  obtained  for  finding  the  diameter,  by  the  rules  of 
trigonometry  ;  and  the  diameter  being  obtained,  hence  the  cir- 
cumference; and,  finally,  the  quarter  girt,  and  the  measurable 
height,  being  also  obtained,  thence  the  size  of  the  tree  by  calcu- 
lation, or  the  ordinary  tables,  or  slide  ruie,  or  decimal  multi- 
pliers. (For  various  other  modes,  see  Dr.  Olinthus  Gregory's 
Mathanat.Jbr  Priud.  Men^  some  of  which  are  very  neat.) 

But,  OS  customary  measure  is  not  founded  upon  strict  mathe- 
matical principles,  it  is  unnecessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  resort 
to  the  strict  rules  of  trigonometry ;  and  both  a  ready  and 
sufficiently  correct  approximation  may  be  made,  if  the  diameter 
has  been  taken  at,  or  nearly  at,  middle  height,  and  the  observa- 
tion made  from  the  point  whence  the  height  was  ascertained  at 
above  described,  by  adding  to  the  observer's  distance  from  the 
tree  one  tenth  part  thereof,  which  will  give  the  distance  from 
his  eye  to  the  point  where  the  diameter  is  taken ;  and,  t^  multi- 
plying the  distance  into  the  natural  Ungent  of  the  angle  which 
the  diameter  subtends,  the  diameter  wiU  be  found  with  sufficient 
correctness. 

As  the  diameter  of  trees,  when  the  observer  is  at  the  above 
distance,  seldom  exceeds  an  angle  of  5°,  the  natural  tangents  for 
every  minute  up  to  5°  can  be  marked  in  a  memorandum  book 
to  the  extent  of  three  figures :  and,  in  like  manner,  the  natural 
secants  for  every  15' between  15°  and  30°  might  also  be  marked; 
and,  by  using  them  as  multipliers  into  the  base  or  observer's 
distance  from  the  tree,  the  distance  to  the  point  where  the  dia' 
meter  is  taken  will  be  given  more  correctly  than  by  adding  one 
tenth,  as  above  noticed. 

The  following  example  will  make  the  foregoing  description 
understood : r— A  few  years  ago,  having  lieen  requested  to  measure 
the  large  larch  tree  at  Dunkeld,  the  following  ol>servations  were 
taken:  —  The  ground  being  level,  upon  one  side  of  the  tree  a 
small  piece  of  paper  was  fixed,  5ft.  above  its  roots;  and,  stepping 
back  with  the  sextant  set  at  45°,  the  reflected  image  of  the  top 
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of  the  tree  coincided  with  ibe  paper  at  95ft.  distance;  which, 
with  the  5  ft.  below  the  paper,  made  the  total  height  of  the  tree 
lOOft.,  being  lOft.  more  than  it  had  always  \xkq  previously 
considered  to  be.  The  measurable  timber  height  was  evi- 
dently seen  to  be  beyond  a  broken  stump ;  but  as,  above  that 
point,  it  was  of  a  very  coarse  description,  from  the  numerous 
large  side  branches  striking  off,  that  point  was  assumed,  and 
found,  by  stepping  forward  with  the  sextant  set  at  45°,  to  be 
61ft.  atmve  the  mark,  and  thus  66  ft.  above  the  root.  An 
observation  was  then  made  for  the  diameter  at  middle  height, 
and  found  to  range  between  S°  45'  and  2°  58',  there  being  some 
inequalities  at  the  place  where  it  required  to  be  taken  ;  but  most 
of  the  observations  gave  it  above  2°  60'.  The  vertical  angle  was 
^5";  and,  the  secant  of  85  being  1-10,  which,  multiplied  by  61, 
gives  the  distance  from  the  eye  to  the  point  whence  the  diameter 
was  taken  to  be  67  ft-,  taking  the  medium  angle  for  the 
diameter  (2° 52'),  its  tangent  is '05007;  which,  multiplied  by  the 
distance  (67),  gives  335469  for  the  diameter;  and  3-S55xS-I42 
makes  the  circumference  10*5414',  or  say  10  ft.  6^  in.;  and, 
making  an  allowance  of  10^  in.  for  the  bark,  leaves  9ft.  Sin. 
for  the  rectified  girt;  the  quarter  of  which  is  2ft.  5 in.,  which, 
being  squared  and  multiplied  by  the  length  or  height  of  66  ft., 
makes  the  cubical  measurement  to  be  386  ft. 

Some  other  observntions  were  taken  thus:  —  The  diameter  at 
Uie  top  of  what  was  taken  for  the  measurable  timber  was  found 
to  subtend  an  angle  of  1°  20';  and,  the  vertical  angle  being  45% 
the  secant  of  which  is  r41,  which,  multiplied  by  61,  makes  the 
distance  86  f^ ;  and  this,  multiplied  by  the  tangent  of  1°  20', 
beinff  —  *02S3,  makes  the  diameter  at  that  point  2  ft-;  and  which, 
multiplied  by  3*142,  makes  the  circumference  6284,  or  6fi. 
Sin.,  leaving  5  ft.  9  in.  for  the  rectified  girt,  after  allowance  for 
bark,  and  the  quarter  to  be  I  ft.  5  in.  In  like  manner,  the 
diameter  near  to  the  ground  subtended  4°  30'.  The  tangent  is 
0*787x62;  the  distance  gives  4  8794  for  the  diameter;  and,  being 
multiplied  by  3*142,  makes  the  circumference  to  be  15'SSI, 
equal  to  15  ft.  4in.;  allowance  for  bark,  1  ft.  4in.,  leaves  14ft. 
for  the  rectified  girt ;  the  quarter  of  which  being  3  ft  6  in.,  and 
the  Quarter  at  the  top  being  1  ft.  5  in.,  the  medium  is  2ft.  5^in. ; 
which,  being  squared  and  multiplied  by  the  height,  makes  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  tree  to  be  396  ft. 

An  observation  was  taken  for  the  diameter  at  the  mark  level 
with  the  eye  (being  5  ft.  above  the  ground),  for  the  satisfaction 
of  the  party  who  was  present;  which  was  found  to  be  3"  40', 
which  makes  the  circumference  12  ft.  S  in.  It  was  tried  by  the 
tape-line,  and  found  to  be  12^fl.  At  18tn.  above  the  ground, 
die  tree  measures  16  ft  round;  but  this  is  occasioned  by  some 
inequalities ;  and  the  angle  of  4°  SO',  for  the  measurement  at  the 
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base,  WHS  taken  a  little  above  that  point.  As  tbere  was  some 
measurable  timber  above  the  point  assumed  for  the  observation, 
although  of  a  coarse  description,  this  celebrated  tree,  in  round 
numbers,  may  be  said  to  contain  400  cubical  feet  by  customary 
measure.  In  spring,  1831,  when  this  measurement  was  made, 
the  tree  was  ninety-Sve  years  old,  havinc  been  planted  in  1786. 
There  is  another,  within  a  few  feet  of  it,  of  nearly  the  same 
dimensions. 

The  soil  is  rich  black  loam,  or  garden  mould,  of  good  depth, 
incumbent  upon  an  absorbent  bottom  of  gravel,  altogether  the 
debris  of  primitive  schists ;  and  the  earthy  particles  of  the  toA 
are  of  the  same  nature. 

The  situaUon  is  a  level  platform,  about  30ft.,  or  so,  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  some  few  hundred  yards  distant  from  iL 
The  whole  depth  of  the  platform,  down  to  the  level  of  the  river 
and  below  it,  is  gravel. 

Some  months  afterwards,  being  near  Criefi^  I  went  to  see  the 
larches  at  Monzie,  said  to  have  been  planted  at  the  same  period. 
There  are  fiv£  of  them,  growing  near  together,  in  a  shrubbery, 
or  old  garden,  close  by  the  mansion,  three  of  which  are  noble 
trees.  My  time  did  not  permit  me  to  measure  them  accurately ; 
but,  from  some  observations  made  with  the  sextant,  they  appear 
to  range  from  300  to  250  cubical  feet,  and  are  90  ft.  in  height. 
The  largest  measures  21  ft.  in  girt  at  the  base;  but  this  arises 
chiefly  from  inequalities  protruding  forward,  being  portions  of 
the  roots. 

Iliis  tree  tapers  very  quickly  in  the  bole,  and  does  not  carry 
up  timber  like  those  at  Dunkeld :  it  is  feathered  with  branches 
to  the  bottom,  and  more  ornamental  than  the  latter. 

The  soil  is  also  garden  mould,  but  upon  an  absorbent  bottom, 
a  little  moist,  and  which  is  rendered  more  so  by  a  pleasure  pond 
close  by  their  sides,  and  only  a  few  feet  below  their  level.  The 
earthy  particles  of  the  soil  are  quite  similar  to  those  at  Dunkeld, 
being  the  debris  of  primitive  schists. 

In  1832,  Mr.  Blair,  the  intelligent  forester  at  Kippenross, 
near  Dunblane,  requested  me  to  measure  a  large  larch  growing 
by  the  side  of  Uie  Water  of  Allen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kippenross 
garden,  which  was  done  with  the  sextant,  by  an  operation 
simitar  to  the  one  above  detailed ;  and  the  contents  were  found 
to  be  1 70  cubical  feet ;  upon  which  he  informed  me,  af^  he  saw 
the  result,  that,  in  the  previous  year,  he  had  it  measured  in  the 
usual  manner,  by  ascending  it  with  a  ladder  to  obtain  the  height 
and  girt,  and  had  made  it  1 72  ft. 

The  soil  is  garden  mould  upon  an  absorbent  bottom  of  gravel, 
about  10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  end  within  a  few 
yards  of  it.  The  earthy  particles  have  a  small  intermixture  of 
the  debris  of  primitive  schist^  but  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
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trap  rocks  of  the  Ochills,  and  a  little  of  the  red  sandstooe  of  the 
district,  which  form  the  basis  of  very  excellent  soil.  The  tree 
is  still  of  vigorous  growth.  I  had  measured  it,  in  1817,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  in  1832  it  was  15  ft.  higher,  and  had 
lud  on  some  50  cubical  feet  of  timber. 

The  height  of  trees,  or  any  other  object,  is  easily  taken  by 
the  pocket  sextant;  and  the'angle  of  45°  is  the  most  convenient 
to  obtain  it  without  calculation.  Other  angles  are  sometimes 
used  for  a  difierent  proportion  of  the  base,  but  are  not  so  certain 
in  practice.  It  requires,  however,  some  experience  in  the  use 
of  it  to  take  the  diameter  correctly.  But  the  trouble  of  acquiring 
this  practice  will  be  well  repdd  by  the  numerous  uses  to  which 
this  excellent  instrument  b  adapted,  for  the  purposes  of  practical 
men  and  amateurs.  Some  of  them  are  fitted  with  a  small  level, 
which  enables  the  height  of  the  eye  to  be  marked  correctly 
above  the  root  of  the  tree ;  but  this  can  be  done  with  sufficient 
correctness  by  suspending  a  plumb  line  from  the  sextant,  and 
setUng"  it  at  90° ;  when  the  reflected  image  of  the  plummet  upon 
the  tree  will  mark  the  point ;  but,  generally,  for  alt  the  purposes 
wanted,  the  point  can  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  correctness 
by  the  ^e. 

Second  Method.  — It  will  be  seen  that  the  first  mode  is  only 
for  amateurs,  or  for  very  particular  cases  in  business,  such  as 
the  examples  narrated ;  but  this  second  mode  is  completely  prac- 
tical, and,  I  may  say,  even  forced  upon  me  from  ttie  necessity 
of  the  case.  Having  been  employed  to  mark  and  value  a  large 
quantity  of  full-grown  timber  for  a  particular  object,  I  found  the 
mode  of  taking  the  ^rt  within  the  reach  of  a  man  very  unsa- 
tb&ctory,  the  trees  being  of  very  great  height.  About  the  same 
time,  hsvinff  heard  of  Mr.  Monteith's  machine,  and  having  got  a 
sight  of  it,  I  saw  that  it  was  unsuitable  for  despatch  in  business, 
and  felt  much  disappointed :  but  the  thought  immediately  oc- 
curred,'that  the  quarter  girt  might  be  as  readily  ascertained 
from  the  diameter  as  the  cu'cumference,  and  as  correctly  as  cus- 
tomary measure  requires.  Thus,  by  the  application  of  a  diameter 
gauge,  this  would  be  done  with  the  requisite  despatch. 

The  gauge  which  I  then  devised,  and,  with  few  exceptions, 
.  have  used  for  seventeen  years,  consists  of  three  fiat  pieces  of 
wood,  2  in.  broad,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  put  together 
so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram ;  the  largest  side,  or 
scale  arm,  being  fully  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  timber  to  be 
measured ;  and  the  other  two,  or  tangent  arms,  a  little  more  than 
one  half  of  the  scale  arm.  One  of  the  tangent  arms  is  screwed 
fast  upon  the  end  of  the  scale  at  the  zero,  their  interior  edges 
forming  a  true  rectangle  at  that  point,-  and  the  other  tangent 
arm  is  made  to  slip  upon  the  scale  with  a  rectangular  motion, 
and  can  be  drawn  backwards  and  forwards  by  means  of  a  cord 
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issing  over  small  sheaves  fixed  for  the  purpose.  A  tubular 
landle  is  6x<fd  below  the  point  where  the  fixed  tangent  and 
scale  arm  join  ;  into  which  a  long  pole  being  inserted,  it  IS  applied 
to  the  part  of  the  tree  at  which  the  quarter  girt  is  wanted : 
being  light  and  easily  managed,  it  can  be  sent  up  to  anj 
heignt ;  and,  bv  drawing  the  movable  tangent  arm  by  means  of 
the  cord  attached  to  it,  the  tree  can  thus  be  embraced  within 
the  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram ;  and,  the  scale  arm  being 
divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  inches  and  parts  of  the 
quarter  girt,  with  allowance  for  the  bark,  it  is  thus  ascertained 
at  once.  The  height  is  taken  in  the  usual  manner,  with  small 
rods,  in  5  ft  or  10  ft.  lengths,  fitted  to  each  other  by  tubes  of 
tin ;  and,  while  one  assistant  is  applying  the  gauge,  another  is 
applying  the  rods.  The  principal  directs  and  checks  both,  and 
marks  them  down  in  regular  columns  for  the  quarter  girt  and 
height  respectively,  leaving  a  blank  column  for  the  solid  contents 
to  be  extended  by  means  of  a  ready  reckoner;  and  such  is  the 
despatch,  that  a  surveyor,  with  two  experienced  assistants,  would 
gauge  all  the  growing  timber  in  Kensington  Gardens  in  a  few 
days,  nearly  as  fast  as  he  would  examine  and  estimate  them, 
tree  by  tree,  with  the  eye.  I  mean  the  boles,  and  not  the  branch 
timber. 

The  scale  for  the  quarter  girt  is  marked  upon  the  under 
tide,  that  it  can  be  read  off  without  bringing  it  down,  so  that 
various  points  may  be  taken,  if  wanted.  Upon  the  upper  side  of 
this  arm  three  other  scales  are  marked :  one  shows  the  circum- 
ference, a  second  shows  the  diameter,  and  the  thinl  shows  the 
quarter  girt,  without  allowance  for  the  bark.  The  use  of  the 
latter  being,  that,  in  any  particular  cases  when  the  bark  is  either 
very  thick  or  very  thin,  a  different  allowance  may  be  made  from 


the  average  one.  It  is  also  useful  in  gauging  peeled  timber 
when  lyingupon  its  side,  as  it  does  it  much  qiitcker  than  a  cord 
or  tape.     Tlie  diameter  and  circumference  scales  are  useful  for 


ascertaining  the  fitness  of  a  growing  tree  for  any  given  purpose* 
at  the  height  or  length  want^.  None  of  these  scales  are  calcu- 
lated so  as  to  allow  for  the  bark. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  that,  as  the  scales  are  all  cal> 
cuUted  on  the  principle  that  growing  timber  is  truly  Cylindrical, 
and  as  It  seldom  hoppens  that  such  is  the  case,  the  dimensions 
thus  taken  will  not  be  exactly  the  same  as  by  the  usual  manner 
with  tlie  cord,  but  are  generally  somewhat  less.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  the  gauge  can  always  be  applied  so  as  to  give  the 
dimensions  in  tlie  manner  it  may  be  wanted  to  be  squared  up,  it 
can  thus  give  them  more  truly  for  that  purpose  [  bu^  generally, 
unless  in  extreme  cases,  the  difTerence  between  the  cord  and 
gauge  is  not  more  than  between  two  practical  measurers,  or  the 
same  person  at  different  times. 
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The  RRuge  has  also  a  movable  joint  upon  its  stalk,  or  handle* 
by  which  means  it  can  be  placed  square  tu  any  limb  or  branch, 
so  as  to  gauge  them ;  but  it  requires  to  be  seen,  before  any  con- 
ception  can  be  given  of  it.  The  one  I  have  long  used  has  this 
motion  regulated  by  means  of  a  semicircular  piece  of  ironwork 
bracing  the  scale,  and  fixed  tangent  arms  about  3  in.  beyond 
their  point  of  junction,  which  hence  prevents  it  gauging  timber 
below  that  diameter. 

The  same  motion  can  be  given  by  means  of  a  ba?l  and  socket, 
which  is  both  more  el^ant  and  universal.  The  other,  however, 
is  more  useful,  as  it  strengthens  the  gauge  at  a  point  much 
wanted.  Mr.  Gary,  in  the  Strand,  has  one  now  in  hand  for  me, 
with  all  the  improvements  which  my  experience  of  the  defects, 
and  his  knowledge  of  construction,  conid  suggest. 

On  this  it  is  proposed  to  have  decimal  multipliers  stamped 
upon  the  fixed  tangent  arm,  so  as  to  be  always  at  hand  when 
any  calculations  are  wanted  on  the  spot ;  and  the  same  brass- 
work  b  to  be  made  to  Rt  different  sets  of  wooden  arms,  so  as  to 
be  suitable  for  large  or  small-sized  timber ;  it  being  inconvenient 
to  use  a  large  gauge  for  the  latter.  I  may  also  notice  that, 
instead  of  a  regular  gauge  thus  constructed,  I  have  frequendy 
used  one  of  a  more  ordmary  description,  being  merely  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  S  in.  or  so  in  breadth,  for  the  scale  arm ;  on  the 
under  side  of  which  the  divisions  for  the  quarter  girt  are 
marked  with  strong  black  lines  right  across  it,  and  having  a 
fixed  tangent  arm  nailed  upon  one  end  of  it,  down  into  a  round 
abort  rod  fitted  for  a  tin  tube,  by  which  ft  can  be  sent  up  to  any 
height  by  means  of  other  rods.  By  applying  it  to  the  tree,  and 
the  observer  standing  so  as  to  look  square  past  it,  the  division 
which  cuts  the  opposite  side  from  the  fixed  tangent  arm  can  be 
oscert^ned,  and  read  off,  although  not  so  correctly  as  when  the 
perfect  instrument  is  used, 

I  have  them  also  made  in  a  rough  manner,  with  all  the  scales 
on  them,  and  the  slipping  arm  to  move  by  the  hand,  which  are 
useful  for  gauging  timber  when  lying  on  its  side,  being  so  much 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  way;  and  such  a  mode  will  be  found 
useful  by  all  artificers  who  work  with  rough  or  unsquared  timber, 
as  their  common  rectangular  square  might  be  readily  fitted  tor 
this  purpose. 

The  divisions  for  the  quarter  girt  scale,  allowing  for  the 
bark,  are  found  by  dividing  one  foot  in  the  ratio  of  8*64  eaual 
parts,  each  divbion  being  1388  in. ;  and  such  divisions,  when 
the  gauge  is  applied  to  a  tree,  are  representatives  of  the  real 
inches  of  its  quarter  girt  when  rectified,  as  formerly  noticed,  for 
the  allowance  for  the  bark ;  butit  will  be  obvious  that  this  scale 
can  be  so  varied  as  to  make  any  other  allowauce  which  may  be 
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customary  in  different  districts ;  and,  wlien  I'SSS  is 
subdivided  into  four  equal  parts,  the  half  and  quarter 
inches  are  shown. 

The  quarter  girt  scale,  without  allowance  for 
the  bark,  requires  one  foot  to  be  divided  in  the 
ratio  of  9'4S5  equal  parts,  each  part  representative 
of  an  inch  being  1-27S  in. 

The  circumference  scale  requires  one  foot  to  be 
divided  in  the  ratio  of  37*698  equal  parts,  each 
part  representative  of  one  inch,  being  O'SIS  parts 
of  an  inch. 

The  diameter  scale  is  divided  into  real  inches  and 
parts. 

In  making  valuations  of  growing  timber,  the 
hedgerows  and  standard  trees  are  usually  all  gauged 
tree  by  tree ;  but  in  large  woodlands  they  are 
usually  numbered  in  successive  portions,  enclosed 
within  a  white  cord  line,  and  classed  under  their 
respective   heads,   and    some    average  trees   then 


gawted. 
Tlmbe 


^mber  intended  to  be  exposed  for  sale,  when 
not  cut  down  by  the  exposer,  is  usually  gauged  tree 
by  tree,  and  a  prepared  list  of  the  measurement  and 
value  put  into  the  auctioneer's  hands  to  assist  in 
guiding  him.  — London,  Msof  SO.  ISS?. 

Ex^anatioR  of  Rrfermces  in  Figs.  37.  and  38. 

Fig.  37.  shows  a  side  view  of  the  gauge. 

a  a.  Scale  arm  of  box,  Isnce,  or  any  kmd  of  elastic  wood,  de- 
fended on  the  edges  with  slips  of  thin  brass  plate,  to  make 
the  tangent  arm  move  more  easily. 

hi  The  fixed  tangent  arm.  c.  The  movable  tangent  arm. 

di  A  sheave  over  which  the  cord  «  e  is  drawn,  to  move  the 
tangent  arm  (c).  There  is  a  double  sheave  placed  on  the  side 
of  the  movable  joint  f,  over  which  the  cord  is  also  drawn. 

« e,  Conl  for  drawing  the  tangent  arm  (c)  close  upon  the 
tree.  f,  Movable  joint 

gg ,  Semicircular  guide  of  iron  or  brass,  to  fix  tfae  scale  and 
tangent  arms  square,  to  gauge  branch  wood. 
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h,  Socket  of  iron  or  brass,  with  a  screw  cut 

on  the  inside,  for  infixing  a  rod  of  any 

length  required. 

Fig.  S8.  shows  a  horizont^   view  of  the 

gange,  on  which  the  scale  arm  {a  a)  is  divided 

on  Its  under  side  for  the  quarter  girts ;  also 

the  tangent  arms  {b  and  c)  are  shown  at  full 

length,  and  the  sheaves  {d  and/),  over  which 


^ 


the  cords  are  drawn;  also  a  cross  spring  (i  i)  at  the  neck 
of  the  movable  tangent  arm,  to  keep  it  steady  and  erect ;  and  a 
screw  (A)  for  fastenmg  the  arms  of  the  gauge  either  square  or  at 
anj  angular  position  required. 

^.  39.  shows  a  dinerent  horizontal  view  of  some  of  the 
parts  OS  above  described. 
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Table  ^MuUipliers. 
(Stamped  on  the  fixed  tangent  ann,  h. 


SiilktFMtlbrOB« 

SalMFHCIteO-c 

BoUIFMftirOH 

°ssir 

F»>l>L«tUt. 

%S" 

foNlnLnglh. 

'ssr 

Footl.Uw>L 

M»1lll4m 

MnlUpBcn. 

Ft.>Bd<l«.|>UI>. 

India. 

FLanddK-iMit.. 

llKl« 

FtudiUe-puU 

1 

■0O7 

17 

2007 

33 

7-563 

■088 

18 

2-850 

34 

B-028 

■063 

10 

2^507 

35 

8-507 

■lit 

SO 

2-776 

36 

9000 

•174 

21 

3^063 

37 

9-507 

•S50 

t2 

3599 

38 

10O24 

■340 

23 

3-673 

39 

10-563 

■44* 

24 

*rW)0 

40 

11111 

■563 

25 

4-340 

41 

11-673 

■894 

26 

♦■694 

48 

12-250 

■840 

27 

5'0e3 

43 

18-840 

l^OOO 

28 

5*43 

U 

13-444 

I  ■17+ 

29 

5-840 

45 

14-063 

I36I 

SO 

6-250 

46 

14-694 

1-563 

31 

6-673 

47 

15-340 

1^777 

32 

7.108 

48 

16-000 

Art.  It.     Valuation  of  tkt  Woodland*  upon  the  Ettatet  of  Drum- 

mawhance  and  CultUet,  tituattd  between  Auckterarder  and  Criejf, 

Perihtkire.     Bi  William  Blackaudkr. 

Gekeral  Remarks  on  Drumma-xhance  Estate.  —  The  wcmxI- 
lands  of  this  property  extend  to  41  Scotch  acres,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  numerous  hedf^rows,  and  some  scattered  timber  in  the 
middle  of  the  fields.  The  trees  are  chiefly  from  40  to  50  years 
of  a^,  but  a  few  are  from  20  to  SO,  and  very  few  of  the  oldest 
exceed  50.  The  plantations  consist  principally  of  larch,  with  a 
mixture  of  spruce  nnd  Scotch  fir,  and  in  a  lew  cases  some  oak. 
The  belts  around  the  mansion  are  chiefly  beech,  with  a  tew  other 
varieties  of  hard  wood ;  and  the  rows  round  the  fields  are  generally 
oak,  beech,  and  elm.  None  of  these  trees,  except  a  few  of  the 
oldest  hard-wood  kinds,  are  of  large  size;  but,  as  they  are  of 
vigorous  growth,  they  will  in  time  become  fine  timber,  particu- 
iarly  the  oak  and  beech,  wherever  the  soil  is  of  sufficient  depth. 

The  larch,  spruce,  and  Scotch  fir  are  eenerally  on  soils  which 
will  not  produce  timber  beyond  the  ordinary  sizes  for  roofing 
and  other  country  purposes.  Most  of  these  being  now  arrived 
at  maturity,  are  ready  to  be  cut  down.  In  some  cases,  as  on  the 
banks  of  the  Machany,  where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  oak,  it 
should  be  converted  into  coppice;  and  other  places,  wherever  the 
soil  is  suitable,  should  be  replanted  with  oak  for  a  similar  purpose. 

The  soil,  in  general,  is  more  adapted  for  oak  and  beech  than 
any  of  the  other  varieties  of  hard  wood :  but  beech  is  not  a  species 
ofUmber  worth  planting  to  any  considerable  extent. 
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In  making  the  survey  for  the  following  raluationi  the  whole  of 
the  trees  on  the  estate  were  accurately  numbered,  and  classed 
noder  different  average  sizes,  and  then  measured  by  an  instru- 
ment constructed  for  the  purpose.  The  prices  are  considered  to 
be  a  fair  average  rate  for  the  district;  hut,  if  they  are  higher  or 
lower  than  the  market  rate,  they  may  readily  be  recalculated  :  the 
data  upon  which  they  are  founded  is  m  every  other  respect  correct. 
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Park  and  Belts  around  the  old  mansion,  No.  4.  and  5.  od  the 
plan ;  containing  2-613  Scotch  acres,  with  some  rows  and 
scattered  timber  on  the  arable  land,  about  50  years  old. 

[Table  or  contenta,  &c^  as  before.] 
These  consist  of  belts  and  scattered  trees  on  the  lawn,  chiefly 
beech,  all  in  a  thriving  state,  which,  when  full  grown,  will  become 
fine  timber.     There  are  a  few  thriving  Spanish  chestnuts  nortii 
from  the  old  steading. 

Park  around  the  mansion-house,  containing  timber  newly  cot 
down  when  the  survey  was  being  made. 
[Table,  &c.,  a«  before.] 
These  consist  of  thinnings,  chiefly  for  the  new  steading,  with 
some  bard  wood  requiring  to  be  taken  out. 

Wood  in  field  north  side  of  Luckart's  Howe,  containing  3-34S 

Scotch  acres. 

[Table.  &c.,  as  before.] 

Tlie  greater  part  of  the  larch,  &c.,  has  been  already  cut  away. 

The  oaks  are  thriving,  and  well  adapted  for  forming  coppice, 

when  the  field  comes  to  be  replanted. 

Wood  on  Machany  side,  north  of  Eastert(»i  and  Millness,  con- 
taining 2-764  iScotch  acres. 
[Table,  &c,  aa  before.] 
This  is  a  very  thriving  young  wood,  the  larch  being  generally 
fit  for  stobs  and  paling  rafters.     It  should  all  be  cut  down,  there 
being  a  sufficiency  of  oak,  which  would  become  a  fine  copse. 
Scattered  timber  and  hedgerows  on  the  north  side  of  Mains, 
Easterton,  and  Millness. 
[Table,  &c,  aa  befoie.] 
These  consist  chiefly  of  hedgerows,  generally  small-sized,  but 
thriving'     There  are  a  few  scattered  trees  of  older  date,  chiefly 
plane,  and  of  feir  quality. 

Wood  in  No.  8.  of  Drummawhance.  The  field  on  the  south  of 
the  public  road  at  Luckart's  Howe,  containing  1  '042  Scotch 
acres. 

[Table,  Sec.,  as  before.] 
The  older  part  of  this  is  now  mostly  cut  down.     The  belt 
along  the  road  side  is  thriving,  and  fit  for  stobs,  &c. 
Clump  in  the  comer  of  Nos.  6.  and  7.,  with  hedgerows  in  these 
fields. 
[Table,  Sec,  aa  before.] 
These  are  chiefly  hedgerows,  the  last  clump  beinff  nearly  cut 
out.     The  oaks  along  the  road  side  are  very  good  ror  their  age. 
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Littlemuir. 
[Table,  &c.,  tu  before.] 
Tliese  coiuist  of  hedgerows,  with  a  few  older  trees  at  the 
houses.     The  rows  along  the  east  march  are  very  good. 

Lucas  Woods,  east  of  the  Toll  road,  contaiDing  8-356  Scotch 

acres. 

[Tible,  &c.,  as  before.] 

West  taie  of  Toll  road,  containing  19*717  Scotch  acres. 

[Table,  &c,  ai  before.] 

These  woods  are  upwards  of  40  years  old,  and  consist  of 

timber  very  usefal  for  all  country  purposes,  although  not  of 

Urge  size. 

West  end  of  Lucas,  containing  2*817  Scotch  acres. 
[Table,  Su:.,  as  before.] 
Thb  is  a  young  bell,  about  20  years  old,  and  thriving.     The 
damper  portions  are  blanky  for  the  want  of  drainage. 

Cairo  Farm,    lliree  dumps,  containing  1*210  Scotch  acres. 
[Table,  Su.,  as  before.] 
Hedgerows  and  scattered  timber. 
[Table,  &<:.,  as  before.] 
These  consist  of  a  few  scattered  small  clumps,  with  hedge- 
rows.    The  clumps  being  on  dry  knolls,  are  set  in  their  growth. 
There  are  a  few  old  hard-wood  trees  around  the  offices.  * 


Fahiation  ^  the  Woodlands  tgton  the  Eaate  <^  Culdees. 

The  remarks  upon  the  woodlands  of  this  property  were  given 

n  separately,  and  neglected  to  be  afterwards  appended  to  this 


Along  the  banks  of  the  IMachany,  and  around  by  the  east  of  the 
garden  and  offices. 
[Table,  Jcc,  as  before.] 
Standards  in  the  lawn,  and  around  the  Castle. 
[Table,  &c.,  as  before.] 
Belt  west  of  the  Castle,  dividing  the  lawn. 
[Table,  &c.,  as  before.] 

West  Lawn. 

[Table,  &e.,  Ba  before.] 

On  the  West  Lawn,  and  along  the  marg^  of  the  river. 

[Table,  &c.,  ai  before.] 
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Belt  of  young  wood,  along  Sdrling  Road. 
[Table,  dec.,  h  before] 

Belt  along  Nuthill  Road. 
[Table,  8k.,  aa  before] 

John  Taylor's  Farm. 
[Tables  &c,  w  before.] 

Cross  Hill.     John  Oloag's. 
[Table,  flu:.,  aa  before.] 


ABSTRACTS. 
Abttract  of  Dmmmavihance  Estate. 


2S2 

0-. 

"Tr™. 

Fm. 

J      t      4. 

Wood  at  Ton  HouM      . 

5-Ml 

627 

466 

51    18     6 

Park    and    Belt*  around 
themannon 

8-6  IS 

IM 

S65 

48     0     0 

Park    timber   cut   down 

when  the  lurvey  waa 

being  made 

Wood  in  the  field  north 
of  Luckarc'i  Howe 

2-348 

295 

792 

90     0    0 

Wood  on  Machany  aide. 

north  of  EaatMlon  and 

frtM 

1817 

«71 

100     0    3 

nilloeaa 

Scattered  treeaand  hedge- 

rowB,  north  of  Main  a, 

245 

414 

51   15    0 

Eaaierton.and  Millneai 

Wood  OD  the  south  aide 

oftheroadaiLuckart'a 

1-049 

8 

38 

4  15    0 

Howe 

Clumps  on  the  south  of 

•609 

1S4 

346 

28     0     S 

treea  and  hednrowa 

164 

346 

43  10    0 

UcaaWood.eartofToin 
Road          -          -          J" 

8-356 

7 

-7 

0  14    0 

Ditto,weat  of  Toll  Road 

13-717 

77 

06 

0  IS    0 

Ditto,  we«  end  of  Lucas 

S-847 

Cairn  Farm,  three  ctumpa 

t-2I0 

45 

69 

8  12     6 

Ditto,  bedgerowB  and  scat- 1 
teredtimber    -        -     J 

Totals      -        . 

- 

94 

181 

20  12    6 

41-057 

3717 

3795 

466   19    0 

Ash,  beech,  elm,  Sec-,  follow  in  similar  columns ;  and,  lastly, 
the  touls,  showing  the  wholv  number  of  trees,  their  cubic  feet, 
and  the  vidue  upon  the  property. 
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Abstract  of  the  Estate  qfCtddees. 
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The  other  kinds  of  timber  follow  in  the  same  manner ;  and, 
lastly,  their  touls,  summing  up  the  whole  number  of  trees,  their 
cubic  (eet  and  value,  upon  the  property. 


I  Agive  americina  in  the 
"    "      of 


Art.  III.     Notice  of  the  Flowering  of 

Flower'Gardett  mt  Cloxuanee,  in  the  County  ^  Comwait,  the 

Sir  John  Si'  Aubyn,  Bart.     Communicated  by  T.  SyMONS. 

On  referring  to  your  Arboretum  ct  Fruticetum  Britanniatm 
(p.  8529.),  I  see  there  is  a  notice  of  a  splendid  plant  of  the 
Agave  americAna,  planted  by  the  late  Mr.  Yates,  in  his  garden 
at  Saltcombe  Bay,  in  Devonshire.  Its  rapid  growth  during  the 
sixteen  years,  from  the  time  it  was  planted  out  to  the  time  of  its 
flowering,  is  extraordinary;  and  its  flower  stem,  27ft.  high, 
loaded  with  16,000  blossoms,  must  have  exhibited  perhaps  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  its  kind  ever  seen  in  this  country.  The 
CHie  I  have  to  offer  to  your  notice,  although  not  so  splendid  a 
plant,  may  still  be  worth  noticing  in  your  valuable  Magazine, 
and  the  accompanying  sketch  (J^.  4'0.),  by  Mr.  Rutger,  jun., 
may  serve  to  give  some  of  your  readers,  who  may  not  nave  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  plant  of  the  kind  in  flower,  an  idea  of 
the  nature  of  its  growth,  &c. 

Hr.  Rutger,  ten.,  my  predeceaior,  informs  me  that,  when  he  came  to  Clow- 
ance, in  the  year  1800,  he  found  the  plant  in  a  small  tub  ;  and  tliat  about 
the  year  1800  he  turned  it  out,  and  planted  it  in  the  flower-gerden,  on  the 
•ite  where  its  remains  still  stand.  For  many  years,  it  was  nearly  stationary, 
niokina  but  little  progress  in  point  of  size  ;  which  maybe  accounted  for  by  no 
particular  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  prejiaration  of  soil,  hb  the  object 
of  planting  it  out  was  rather  to  obtain  additional  room  in  the  green-house, 
than  any  ulterior  view  with  respect  to  its  flowering.  About  ten  years  ago, 
the  phuit  began  to  appear  in  a  more  thriving  state ;  and,  during  the  last  four 
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the  bale ;  its  rapid  increese  during  the  last  four  years  is,  most  likely,  c 
the  root*  hanDg  penetrated  into  a  subsoil  more  congenial  to  its  growth  tfian 
the  EoU  in  which  it  was  planted.  Allowing  the  plant  to  be  about  S5  years  old 
when  turned  out,  it  may  be  considered  as  being  about  56  years  old  when  it 
flowered.  Its  sit«  was  in  the  flower-garden,  on  a  border  sloping  to  the  south, 
backed  with  a  Tence  and  shrubbery  as  shown  in  the  sketch,  where  it  never 
had  any  protection,  otherwise  than  by  being  screened  from  the  north  by  the 
shrubbery  behind. 

"  IndiouJona  of  its  blotsoming  appeared  towards  the  latter  end  of  June, 
when  I  perceiTed  that  the  central  leaves  were  bursting  open  ;  and,  being 
gratified  at  the  idea  of  seeing  it  in  bloom,  I  was  determined  to  pBTticularly 
observe  the  growth  of  the  flower-stem,  and  accordingly  kept  a  daily  journal 
of  its  progress.  Durins  the  first  10  or  1!  days,  it  grew  from  6 in.  to  Tin. 
in  24  hours:  aflerwarita  its  daily  growth  gradually  dimiiii^hed;  and,  when 
approaching  its  extreme  height,  its  prioress  wax  not  more  than  }in.  during 
the  above  period:  cloudy  weather  or  a  fresh  breeie  invariably  retarded  its 
growth.  On  the  Ut  of  July,  the  flower-stem  was  10  ft.  11  in.  high,  and  by 
many  it  was  at  that  time  thought  to  resemble  a  gigantic  asparagus.  On  the 
19th  ofJuly, its  height  was  16  It.;  and  from  that  period,  at  about  4- ft.  or  5 a. 
below  the  top,  lateral  buds  began  to  make  their  appearance,  which,  as  the 
Item  grew,  formed  the  peduncles  on  which  the  clusters  of  flowers  expanded. 
On  the  31st  of  July,  the  flower-ntalk  was  190.  high,  when  there  were  IJ 
lateral  and  alternate  shoots  tbrown  out.  On  August  15.  there  were  82  pe- 
duncles put  forth,  differing  in  length  in  proportion  to  their  age,  the  lower  ones 
measuring  8  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  and  bmring  on  their  extremities  numerous 
clusters  of  flower4>udB  ;  these  subdividing,  and  giving  space  for  each  indi- 
vidual flotfer,  and  measuring  across  the  clusters  from  14  in.  to  18  in.  At  this 
period,  the  height  of  the  stem  was  2t  ft.  6  in.  On  the  Tth  of  September,  the 
flower-stem  attained  its  extreme  height,  namely,  22  It. ;  and  the  number  of 
peduncles  was  34,  besides  a  cluster  of  flower-buds  on  the  top  of  the  stem. 
The  first  flower-buds  b^an  to  expand  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  on  the 
lOtb  of  October  the  lowermost  cIustetB  were  in  great  perfeciion.  The  flowers 
on  the  whole  plant  were  carefully  counted,  and  the  number  amounted  to  5088, 
of  the  colour  of  sulphur,  and  above  5  in.  in  length.  So  richly  were  the  flowers 
charged  with  a  juice  resembling  honey  in  the  taste,  that  it  dropped  from 
them  in  abundance,  especially  from  about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  about 
12  o'clock  at  noon.  Bees  came  by  myriads,  and  feasted  themselves  on  tbefast- 
flowing  fluid.  Observing  such  a  quantity  of  the  juice  falliDg  on  the  ground, 
I  put  vessels  beneath  to  receive  it  as  it  dropped  from  the  flowers,  and  filled 
nx  soda-water  bottles  with  it.  Aller  being  corked  and  rested  a  few  days,  it 
was  acknowledged  to  be  an  excellent  cordial ;  but  after  a  while  it  fermented, 
became  acid,  and  acquired  a  fetid  smell. 

■'  From  the  10th  of  October  to  the  middle  of  November,  the  stately  appear- 
ance of  the  plant,  with  its  gracefully  curved  branches  expanding  like  cande- 
labra, and  sustwning  such  a  number  of  erect  blossoms  and  buds,  the  flowers 
beautifully  succeeding  each  other,  presented  to  the  eye  a  spectacle  highly 
eratirying.  The  upper  blosioms  were  in  perfection  so  late  as  the  24th  of 
December,  when,  a  frost  setting  in,  they  were  nipped  ;  thus  terminating  the 
beauty  of  a  plant  that  will  long  live  in  the  recollection  of  its  numerous  visiters, 
the  number  of  which,  of  all  ranks,  amounted  to  7517.  It  may  b^  worthy  of 
remark,  that,  as  the  flower-stalk  grew  and  the  flowers  expanded,  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  became  flaccid  an<l  drooping,  and  are  now  r^idly  withering ;  but 
the  stalk  is  stitl  green,  and  will  take  several  months  to  get  dry. 

"  Dnrinc  its  procresa  towards  flowering,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  the  wind 
and  rain,  I  erected  over  it  a  temjxirary  covering  with  pit  lights  ;  and,  under- 
neath, a  flight  of  steps  to  a  platform  1  £  ft.  from  Ute  ground,  which  enabled  the 
vinters  to  approach  the  lowermost  flowen.  —  Clowarux,  Feb.  1838." 

Vol.  XI  v.  — No.  99.  x 
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Art.  IV.  Floricullural  and  Botanical  Nolices  on  Kinds  of  PlatUt 
newly  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kindt  of  InteretlprevioMslv  extant  iit  them  ;  lupplemeHtary 
to  the  latest  Editions  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  of  Pianli,"  and  of 
the  "  Hortus  Briiaiinicus." 

Curtis't  Botanical  Magazine  I  in  monthly  numbera,  each  containing 
eight  plates;  Si.  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jacks  on  Hooker,  LL.D.,  Ac. 

Ednardi'i  Botanical  Register/  or.  Ornamental  Honer-Garden  and 
Shrubbery.  Each  number  is  to  consitt  of  coloured  figures  of 
plants  and  shrubs  grown  in  the  public  and  private  establishroenti 
of  this  country  i  accompanied  by  their  history,  best  method  of 
treatment  in  cultivation,  propagatioD,  &c.;  aod  a  monthly  register 
of  botanical  and  horiicuiiural  neivs.  la  monthly  numben,  8vo, 
price  3«.  Gd.  In  an  address  to  the  subscribers,  it  is  stated  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  Botanical  Roister,  finding  it  necessary  to  malts 
an  exertion  to  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  intend,  in 
future,  to  ■'  increase  the  number  of  descriptions  as  much  as  pos- 
aibie,  and  to  add,  also,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  letterpress  to  em- 
brace, under  the  title  of  '  Botanical  and  Horticultural  News,'  a 
monthly  register  of  the  most  rare  and  interesting  matter  relating 
to  these  subjects."  Further  details  of  this  new  arrangement  will 
be  found  in  p.  57-  We  have  recurred  to  it  here  for  tbe  purpoM  of 
stating,  that  to  the  names  of  those  plants  which  are  only  registered 
but  not  figured,  we  shall  prefix  the  sign  of  addition,  which  will  in- 
dicate to  the  reader  thai  the  same  names  are  likely  to  occur  again 
in  these  notices  when  the  plants  shall  have  been  figured. 

Paston's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  qf  Flowering  Pianist 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  Svo;  2j.  ^.  each. 

The  Botanist!  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  Svo,  large  paper,  U.  6d.;  small  pape  , 
If.  6cf.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Al.A.,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  Profeuor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  qf  Hardy  Flatner  Plants  cul~ 
tivated  in  Great  Brhain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page ;  large  paper  Is.  6d.,  fimall  1*. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

The  Fiord  Cabinet;  in'  monthly  numbers,  4to ;  2i.  6d.  each.  Can- 
ducted  by  G.  B.  Koowles,  Esq^  and  Frederick  W'estcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretai-ies  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

LindUy's  Sertum  Orehidaceam,  SfCf  in  parts,  folio,  1/.  Ss.  each. 
Part  L  January,  1858. 

MSI.  CLE'MATIS  1H7I  Athdi  ti 


"  This  very  handsome  plant,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "  trained 
to  some  well-contrived  basketwork  fixed  upon  a  pot,  and  pro- 
tected by  «  green-hoBM  from  rein,  and  other  causes  likely  to 
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dim  its  colours,  ought   to  form  one  of  the  most  etriking  show 
plants  ever  seen."     {Bot.  2teg,,  Ma;.) 


-t-SOOii.  Plagi&nihm  *Lampena  Booth.  This  is  considered 
to  be  the  same  plant  as  ^da  pulch^lla  BonpL,  which  has  borne 
the  common  winters  of  Cornwall  forthe  last  five  years,  and  which 
has  stood  out  about  London  till  the  present  winter.  (Bot.  Reg., 
March.)     We  have  given  a  figure  of  it  in  the  Arb,  Brit.,  p.  S6S. 

Tri^aiAece. 
ii«.  TROPs'oLUH  rbot.  f.  p,n. 

9SI7i  •JinlCUl  Youril    Hnuet    L  FlJ '_)    d    11    ...    S.Y    &utii|<>    INS    C    pj    PiiLmiit.(if 

A  tuberous- rooted  perennial,  with  climbing  stems,  in  the  man- 
ner of  Trope^olum  tricolirum,  but  far  more  vigorous.  The 
leaves  are  six  and  seven-lobed,  and  the  flowers  of  a  bright  orange 
Bcariet  and  yellow.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  last-named  species,  far  more  brilliant  in  colour,  are  produced 
in  greater  abundance,  and  the  plant  is  supposed  to  be  more 
hardy.  It  thrives  well  in  equal  parts  of  loam  and  peat,  in  a 
No.  16.  pot.  It  was  imported,  in  August  IS36,from  Santiago,  by 
Messrs.  Youell,  nurserymen  and  florists,  Yarmouth  ;  and  named 
by  them  in  compliment  to  John  Jarratt,  Est).,  of  Camertoa 
House,  near  Bath,  a  spirited  horticulturist.  {Paxt.  Mag.  of 
Bot.,  March.) 

•tiAeAwii  V«d   tnbngu^wM   »  _l  FA    d   3    •    T.R    Fctu    1817   aCt  HinndbM.  imLaSI. 

A  tuberous-rooted  perennial,  with  five-lobed  leaves,  and  yellow 
flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  the  common  nasturtium,  but  smaller. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru,  where  the  tubers  are  used  as  food  by  the 
inhabitants.  Treated  like  the  potato,  it  may  probably  prove  a 
culinary  vegetable  of  luxury  in  Englaiid,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe ;  but  very  few  trials  have  yet  been  made.  See  p.  S54  , 
where  we  have  recommended  it  for  trial. 

Yihamndcete. 

+  Ttytn^lium  odoratUsimtim  Fenzl.  This  genus  has  been  esta- 
blished for  the  plants,  inhabiting  New  Holland,  which  were  for- 
merly supposed  to  belong  to  Cean^thus.  T.  oJoratissimum  is  a 
new  and  very  interesting  addition  to  the  genus,  introduced  from 
Swan  River,  by  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  by  whom  a  plant  in  flower 
was  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in  Feb. 
1838.  Mr.  Mackay,  the  gardener  at  Sunning  Hill,  flnds  the 
plant  apt  to  damp  ofTin  winter,  if  not  kept  in  a  war^  and  light 
situation.   {Bot.  Reg-,  April.) 

Leguntitibsa. 
iisa  AOTUS  [05W  thkw  am. 

SfHotf/wtc :  A.  rricGlda  a.  AiHj  Pttl.  HatifBol.,y.  p.  SI. 
1138.  O'ROBUS  rpiiAra*. 

^nSmiU  Uvaid    pn^ftrmcd     ^  ^     cl     1     my     P     S.  Europe    1833    It   ■.!    Uaumn  bot. 

An  elegant  little  plant,  resembling  CXrobas  r^mus,  raised  by 
Messrs.  ^bn  Pope  and  Sons,  of  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  near 
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Btmiinghaiii,  from  seeds  received  from  the  German  Union, 
under  the  name  adopted.     {Mound's  Bol.  Gard^  March.) 

+  Acdcia  cuitrifdrmis  A.  Cunningham  in  Hook.  Icon.,  pi.  2., 
1. 170.  "This  species  has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  and  proves  a  most  charming  conservatory  plant,  with 
numerous  clusters  of  yellow  flowers,  terminating  branches 
covered  with  glaucous  half-rhomboidal  leaves."  (^Bol.  Reg^ 
May.) 

Vkiladdphdcea. 

+  1479.  Philadelphtis  *Gordoniknaa  Lindl.  A  deciduous 
shrub,  from  fi  ft.  to  10  ft.  high,  with  numerous  small  slender  side 
shoots,  small  deeply  serrated  leaves,  and  flowers  in  clusters,  ap- 
pearing very  late  in  the  season.  Found  by  Mr.  Douglas,  form- 
ing underwood  along  the  banks  of  the  Columbia  River.  {Hot. 
Reg.,  March.) 

+  PAiladelphiis  Iri^onis  Wall.  Raised  in  the  Horticaltuml  So- 
ciety's Garden,  from  seeds  obtained  from  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains by  Dr.  Royle.  "  It  has  the  habit  of  P.  laxus,  and  is  slightly 
but  agreeably  fragrant.  It  will  probably  prove  quite  hardy ;  and 
is  no  doubt  distinct  from  P.  toment<)sus,  from  t(ie  same  country, 
which  more  resembles  P.  grandiflArus."     [Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 

Paisifloydcea. 


An  elegant  species,  oriuxuriant  growth,  with  blue  petals,  like 
those  of  P.  cserillea,  but  with  the  leaves  trilobate.  It  was  ori- 
ginally introduced  by  B.J.  Sulivan,  Esq.,  now  of  H.M.S.  the 
Beagle,"  who  procured  the  seeds,  with  others,  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  1827,  and  presL-nted  them,  on  his 
return,  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P.,  in  whose  garden  at 
Carclew,  Cornwall,  the  present  plant  originated.  It  appears  to  be 
different  from  any  of  the  species  hitherto  introduced,  and  is  di»- 
tinguished  principally  by  its  long,  round,  slender  branches ;  small 
purplish -colon  red  flowers,  thin  leaves,  and  peculiar  odour. 
Whether  it  will  succeed  in  the  green-house  or  conservatory, 
remains  to  be  ascertained."  In  the  stove  of  Miss  Traill,  at 
Bromley,  Kent,  this  passion-flower  grows  and  flowers  in  the 
greatest  luxuriance;  and  the  flj^ure  in  the  Bo/anical  Register  is 
from  a  specimen  received  from  Miss  Traill.     (Z?o/.  Reg^  April.) 

OictcfC.  " 


A  columnar  tuberculated  mass,  upwanis  of  3  in.  broad,  and 
6  in.  high,  with  a  ring  of  elegant  pink  flowers  near  its  siimmiL 
The  plant  is  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Mackie  of  Norwich,  but 
its  native  country  is  unknown.     {Bot.  Mag.,  March.) 
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•lorumiida  Siat.    copUnu-bmcriiig    a.  =]   ir    J    -    Pk    ChUI    „.    C   a.!    But  mil.  3MT. 

A  columnar  spiny  mass,  crowned  with  a  group  of  pink  flowers, 
the  whole  combinine  aingularity  with  beauty  in  an  eminent 
d^ree.  "Tliis  reftlly  fine  manimillnrin  was  imported  by  Mr. 
Hitchin,  from  Chili,  and  passed,  with  the  rest  of  that  gentleman's 
rich  collection  of  C^cteaz,  into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Mackie  of 
the  Norwich  Nursery."  In  some  characters  it  approaches  M. 
atrila  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  36*2.     {Bot.  Mag ,  April.) 

MTt  CFREU9 

*psniUapli  u*  Dtc.  [uif.  3851. 

•nr.  i  mlHRIcuUlia  Pfiiff:    UBnihu  JolDtid   a.  I!]    «  I    ...    L    Ueilco    ...    C   i.p   But. 

The  stem  has  live  protruding  sides  or  crests,  each  crest  fur- 
nished with  a  row  of  clusters  of  spines  or  abortive  buds.  "  The 
flower  is  exceedingly  handsome ;  of  a  fine  rose  colour  ;  pnler,  and 
almost  while,  in  the  centre,  where  are  the  yellow  anthers;  and 
rising  above  them  is  the  cluster  of  dark  blue-green  styles.  The 
germen  is  prickly  like  the  stem."  [Bot.  Mag.,  May.)  This 
plant  is  in  Mr.  Mackie's  collection  at  Norwich. 

Grossularidcea. 

Ribes  Menzi^f  1  Smith,  Raised  from  the  last  parcel  of  seeds  re- 
ceivedbytheHor.ticullural Society  from  Mi.Douglas.  Itisallied 
to  R.  speci6sum,  with  the  young  branches  covered  witli  slender 
bristles,  like  those  oiR.  lac^stre.  The  Rowers  appear,  from  the 
dried  specimens,  to  be  of  the  same  colour  as  those  ofR.  speciosum, 
biit  paler;  and  they  are  without  the  long-projecting  crimson 
stamens,  which  give  R.  speciosum  so  strikingly  beautiful  an  ap- 
pearance. The  plants  appear  to  be  hardy,  but  they  have  not  yet 
flowered.     {MisceU.  Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

Comp6sitee. 
9185.  LjrTRis  rp.ai. 

•bonUli  PML    Donliani    ^  a    d    l|    mj    Pk    M.  Ameria    ...    D    r.1    Put  lug,  oT  EoL  t. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  from  1  It.  to  18  in.  high,  with  ovate 
leaves,  and  terminal,  capitate,  pink  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  America,  and  remarkably  hardy  ;  having  endured  at  Chats- 
worth  the  whole  of  the  fate  severe  winter  in  the  open  ground, 
without  any  protection.  It  thrives  in  any  soil;  ihroivsup  many 
stems,  which  produce  abundance  of  flowers.  There  are  plants 
in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  where  it  was  received  from  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden,  in  1836.  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot,  March.) 
co-sHos  a.. 

A  tuberous- rooted  perennial,  with  flowers  not  unlike  those  of 
a  single  dahlia,  and  requiring  exactly  the  same  mode  of  culture 
as  that  plant.  "  It  grows  to  the  height  of  about  S  fl. ;  is  much 
branched,  each  brancn  bearing  a  flower  at  the  apex.  The  petals 
are  eight  in  number,  about  2  in.  in  length,  and  of  a  rose,  or  rather 
lilac,  colour.  The  involucrum  contains  about  as  many  leaflets  as 
there  are  petals."  {PI.  Cab.,  March.)  It  has  been  observed  by 
Dr.  Lindley  that  C6smos  tenuif&lius  will,  in  all  probability,  soon 
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produce  double  flowers,  like  the  dahlia ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
doubtless  be  [tredicted  of  this  species. 

Cll  K. 

••cAloUldM B.B-H Kimlh    aaiAam*\i*    A   lA)   pr   «    »•    8    Maks    ._    K    1   Bat  n» 

A  tuberous-rooted  half-liardy  perennial,  growing  from  3  ft.  to 
4  fl.  high,  with  scarlet  and  purplish-red  petals,  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  the  dahlia,  to  which  the  genus,  in  many  respects, 
bears  a  close  resemblance.  The  genus  C6smos  abounds  in  beau- 
tiful s{>ecies.  C.  tenuil^lius  has  large,  bright,  rcse-coioured 
flowers;  and  others,  with  bright  yellow,  pink,  or  rich  purple, 
blossoms,  still  unknown  in  gardens,  may  be  expected  to  appear 
from  among  the  many  valuable  collections  of  Mexican  seeds  now 
in  course  of  importation  to  this  country.  They  are  more  par- 
ticularly deserving  of  attention,  because  they  will  probably 
become  double,  like  the  dahlia.     {Bot,  Reg,,  March.) 

MB.  ECHINA'CEA 

•DWucm^  LimlL    DiAmu-i    3(  j^     w  1    ulj    L    Halm    ...    D   «    Bat,  ic(,  n. «.  I.  IT. 

A  very  showy  perennial,  with  pandurilbrm  hairy  leaves,  dark 
brown  spindle-fihaped  roots,  and  pale  red  flowers,  produced  on 
stems  about  a  foot  in  height.  It  is  probably  hardy  enough  to 
endure  the  ordinary  winters  in  the  oj>en  borders ;  but  it  is  safer 
to  take  up  the  roots,  and  preserve  them  in  sand,  like  those  of  the 
dahlia.  Like  many  of  the  Mexican  Compdsitse,  it  flowers  very 
late  in  the  season  (August  and  September) ;  and,  for  this  reason, 
it  is  not  likely  to  ripen  seeds,  except  in  the  green-house.  {Bot. 
Beg.,  Mav.) 

Getnct-axaa. 

IM.  OBVNER^ 

•nipMilf  nut    nct.MtaUnlv    tf  !SI   «    t   Ad    S    ...    ISM    C   pi    PuL  nu(.(^biit.53. 

A  nent  little  plant,  with  leaves  upwards  of  6  in.  lung,  and  4  in. 
broad,butwiththe  flowers  on  slender  radical  peduncles,  not  rising 
higher  than  2  or  3  inches.  "  The  peculiar  neatness,  simplicity, 
and  beauty  of  its  appearance  and  habits,  the  profuse  displny  of 
its  pretty  blossoms,  the  great  length  of  time  they  remain  expanded 
the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  fresh  flowers  are  produced 
atler  the  old  ones  have  faded,  and  the  striking  contrast  that  is 
prejiented  between  its  large  and  handsome  foliage  and  its  elegant 
blossoms,  entitle  it  to  more  than  ordinary  attention  and  re^rd, 
and  render  it  at  once  both  interesting  and  valuable."  (Paxt. 
Mag  of  Bat.,  April.)  This  is  very  neatly  expresse<l,  and  the 
specific  character  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases,  is  very  correctly 
and  perspicuously  drawn  up ;  but,  when  we  look  at  the  plate,  it 
really  appears  altogether  unfit  to  accompany  the  letterpress.  We 
cannot  but  regret  that  a  publicatioit  having  such  an  extensive  sale 
as  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  is  said  to  have,  and  one,  conse- 
quently, calculated  to  do  so  much  good,  should  not  be  rendered 
more  worthy  of  the  patronage  it  receives. 
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'Eric&cetK. 

1IT3.  XRrCA    (  L  Tul 


«l_|   Ml   n    CO   rCO.H    ..    C   Ip    BiiiR(.ii.>. 


An  erect  and  gracerul  busti,  with  crimson  flowers  tipped  with 
green,  produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  young  shoots.  It 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Young,  in  the  Taunton  Nursery,  and  belongs 
to  Professor  Don's  genus  SyrinwodeH.  Whether  it  has  been 
received  Trom  the  Cape,  or  is  a  Britisii  hybrid,  is  not  expressly 
stated;  but  the  former  is  implied  in  the  following  sentence  :  — 
"  This,  like  the  other  Cape  species  of  this  charming  genus,  is 
propagated  easily  trom  cuttings."  {Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 
*st  urtte  _  ram 

•tu.  euqwuiUU  Hufc    btM-/lartTti    ■  i_J   pr   3   mf    R.    liiM<OS37    C    l-p    BotBii 

A  charming  shrub,  which  has  ifttained  the  height  of  2)  it.  in 
two  years,  and  which,  in  the  profuseness,  beauty,  and  expanded 
form  of  its  blossoms,  in  its  foliage,  and  in  the  straightness  and 
vigour  of  its  branches,  is  greatly  superior  to  the  species.  It  was 
raised  at  Bothwcll  Castle,  from  seeds  of  E.  florida,  by  the  very 
intelligent  gardener  there,  Mr.  Turnbiill,  who  selected  it  from  a 
number  of  seedlings,  not  apparently  dilTeient  from  the  parent. 
Ilie  plant  which  bore  the  seed,  it  is  conjeciured,  must  have  had 
one  of  its  flowers  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  some  other  species, 
probably  by  means  of  an  insect.     {Bol.  Mag.,  March.) 


ITOSa  *AllPHI'COME  nwfa.  Ahhtcoiii.    UivU,  round,  ind  tmi.  >uIt  i  Id  illuikM  to  the  itnidoi 
•hiOU  Xtytt    flnlfeiil    L  A    P-''    1    nu    t.    Klnulijin  Mti.    ...    C    Lp    Bat.  h(,  d.  L  UL 

A  very  elegant,  and  rather  slender,  perennial,  probably  hardy 
enough  to  stand  out  on  dry  rockwork.  Its  flowers  resemble 
those  of  a  bignonia,  and  its  leaves  those  of  some  species  of  Co- 
re6psis,  or  of  the  French  marigold.  "  Seeds  of  this  very  rare 
and  curious  plant  were  given  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by 
Professor  Royle,  marked  as  having  been  collected  on  the  Hi- 
malayan Mountains,  at  the  elevation  of  from  6000  ft.  to  80OO  ft. 
A  single  individual  was  raised,  and  produced  its  beautiful  and 
graceful  flowers  hi  August,  1837."  It  is  very  different  from  A. 
Emodi,  a  stili  finer  species,  not  yet  introduced.  It  may  be  pro- 
pagated either  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  {Bot,  Beg.,  April.) 

PoleTntmiacea. 

501.  Hoitza  mfxicdna  Lam.  Encyc,  iit.  p.  134.  A  charming 
plant,  with  flowers  of  the  most  brilliant  red,  and  altogether  one 
of  the  most  iieautiful  of  the  Mexican  Polemoniaceee.  It  has 
long  been  a  desideratum  in  this  country,  nnd  has  at  length  blos- 
.  tomed  in  the  garden  of  Thomas  Hari-is,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  March.) 

Coiroolviddceix. 

i9l.  Ipomas'a  'Schiedikoa  Hamllon,  not  of  Zaccttrinu  Asplen- 
did  hot-house  climber,  introduced  by  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Plymouth, 
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which  flowered  in  ihe  slove  of  Mr.  Pontey's  nursery  there  in 
Octol>er,  1837.      The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  iajp'a  lazuli  bhie. 
{liol.  Reg.,  March.) 
Scrophtdaridcex. 

1717.  FENTSTB-MOU 

•cnHUailiu  LhHft    thlck-InTHl    C   A    «  1    >•    B    K.  Anw.    ...    D    «    BM.n«.B.hl& 

A  very  Imndsoiiie,  hardy,  sufTruticose  plant,  with  purple  Bow- 
ers, growing  about  I  ft.  in  height,  and  requiring  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Pentstemon  Scoulen'.     It  may  either  be  grown  in  peat 
or  in  rich  garden  soil.  {Hot.  Reg.,  March.) 
177*.  jntirriu'num  isnn  miiui  tww  «riiM.*.»5! 

»^ti.  aTta%iti^'M^iII  Harl.   CuniiUoiknke   f    A    «<    !>■.*   9-Sl    hybrid  g*rd.    C    H.    lI- Ful 

A  splendid  plant,  and  one  of  such  easy  cuUivatiwi,  that  it 
might  have  a  place,  during  summer,  in  every  flower-border  and  in 
every  cottage  garden.  The  reader  will  have  a  very  imperfect 
idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  plant  from  Mr.  Paxton's  figure;  but 
it  is  correctly  described,  as  "differing  from  all  other  snapdragons 
in  the  colours  of  its  flowers,  which  approximate  in  beauty  to  the 
choicest  carnalion."  It  is  exceedingly  liable  to  sport,  and  to 
show  pure  white  flowers,  or  white,  merely  spotted  with  red,  in- 
stead oF  being  striped.  The  following  directions  are  given  for 
causing  the  plant  to  flower  from  the  commencement  of  the  spring 
till  the  close  of  the  autumn  :  — 

"  In  the  month  of  September,  cutdngi  ahould  be  taken  of  the  youn^  shoots 
of  those  plants  which  are  growing  in  the  open  border;  and,  after  planting  theiD 
in  pots,  in  a  light  soil,  thev  abould  be  placed  in  a  slight  heat  till  they  have 
struck ;  when  they  should  be  potted  singly  into  unall  pats,  and  kept  in  a 
centle  heat,  till  they  have  become  eatabliiihed,  and  then  removed  to  a  green- 
fiouHG,  and  aHerwsrds  to  a  cold-frame ;  where  they  ma^  be  kept  through  the 
winter,  with  a  trifling  protection  from  frost.  Early  m  the  spring,  they  will 
require  shifting  into  lu^er  pots ;  and,  as  soon  at  the  weather  will  permit,  they 
should  be  planted  out  into  the  open  border,  in  which  situation,  they'will  speed- 
ily produce  their  flowers.  As  soon  as  the  plants  above  mentioned  hare 
formed  lateral  shoots,  a  few  of  these  should  be  token  ofl*  for  cutting's,  and 
Btruck  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  before  alluded  to.  Again,  other  cuttings 
raay  be  taken  off  each  month;  and  by  this  practice  a  contmual  sacceeaion  of 
flowers  may  be  obtained.  Besides  this,  the  plants  should  nerer  be  suffered  to 
ripen  their  seeds;  and  if  the  flowers  are  constantly  plucked  o£f  as  soon  at  tbt^ 
b^n  to  decay,  an  abundance  of  new  flowers  will  speedily  be  formed.  This 
plant  will  not  endure  the  open  air  in  the  winter  months;  therefore,  it  is  better 
to  raise  young  plants  each  season,  in  the  manner  above  directed,  more  es- 
pecially as  these  latter  will  flower  in  much  greater  perfection  than  the  old 
ones.  Plants  of  it  kept  in  pots,  in  the  green-house,  will  have  a  truly  interett- 
ing  t^ipearance,  and  flower  very  abundantly  at  almost  all  seasons  of  the  year." 
(Paxt.  Mag.  o/Bol.,  April,  p.  56.) 
I7g3a.*  DI'PLACUS  Mi((.  Dipucus.  (From  rfia,  Iwo,  Hud  plai,flMtoi,  s  |>lu«tii  in  illwIaB  id  tki 
■pUttfnt  of  tte  cpule.  Ut  «mch  taLv«  of  «hica  i*  ftttuUicd  %  Urge  plKcats,  uid  under  Iti  eds« 

•puDlnuiMdI.    KUletjlgMnd    ■ |    oc  4   rev    S    CilUbnili    Itn    C    r.m    aat.isaB.MSt 

A  low  Buflruticose  plant,  with  lanceolate  glutinous  leaves,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  iliimulus ;  and  flowering,  in  its  native 
country  (Upper  California),  in  April  and  May ;  but,  in  European 
and  American  green^houses,  nearly  the  whole  year.     It  was  dis- 
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covered  by  Mr.  Kuttall,  sent  to  Mr.  Buist  of  Philadelphia  in 
1836,  end  subsequently  to  Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  Nursery. 
In  mild  winters,  it  will  doubtless  stand  the  open  air  in  the  cli- 
mate uf  I^ndon.  {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

Chenopodihcea. 

(tlO.  ChenonJHlium  6477  Qaiiida.  In  addition  to  the  inform- 
ation contained  in  Vol.  X.  p.  587.,  and  Vol.  XI.  p.  2 12.  216.  and 
680.,  add  as  follows  :  — 

Caraputgue  is  B  favourite  dish  with  the  laJies  of  Lima.  "  The  grains  are 
slilthtl;  toasted  like  coffise,  strained,  and  boiled  in  water,  yielding  a  brownish- 
coloured  bouillie,  seasoned  with  apices,  as  in  the  first  method ;  but  it  bas  bo 
peculiar  a  flavour,  that  few  strangers  Itlie  it.  Two  kinds  of  Quinaa  are,  how- 
ever, in  use  in  South  America  :  the  one  here  figured,  with  very  pale  fniits, 
called  the  white  ;  and  tbe  dark-red4ruited  one,  called  the  red  quinoa.  The 
latter  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  gardens  for  its  medicinal  virtues :  its  seeds, 
bruised  and  boiled  in  water,  form  a  bitter  decoction,  which,  mixed  with  sugar, 
ia  employed  as  a  vulnerary  for  sores  and  bruises.  CataplaBuis  are  also  made 
of  this  variety.  But  tlie  bitter  principle  may  be  removed  by  throwing  away 
th«  water  in  which  the  seeds  are  infused."    (Bol.  Mag.,  March.) 

Thi/meldcecE. 

tn.  PIMELE'A 

•lanJu/fcu    vDoll;    ■  i_J    ore   my    W    V.D.L    18M    C    i-p    Bgunlil,eL 

All  elegant  liltle  Australian  shrub,  of  easy  culture  in  loam  and 
peat,  and  possessing  the  same  general  character  of  small  size, 
neatness,  and  beauty,  as  the  other  pimeleas.  {Boianisl,  March.) 


I    SltphM    ISSa    C    Lp    Bat.  mag.  3G« 

A  curious  twining  stove  shrub,  which  flowered  In  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden,  Etlinburgh,  in  September,  18S8.  The  leaves 
are  from  12  in.  to  l.Sin.  long,  and  4in.  brond ;  nnd  the  flowers 
pendulous,  with  the  tube  turned  upwards  in  the  middle;  yellow 
within,  and  of  a  purplish  red,  or  brick  colour,  without.  They  are 
very  curious,  and  bear  some  resemblance  in  their  form  to  the 
leaves  of  iVepfinthes.     {Bot.  M^g.,  March.) 

^phorbiiicete. 

IMJo.  POISHETTM  pulchirttnu 

•w.  ilWd.  HflufoiB    ^b\u-bractcd    ■  ID    or  1    d    W    Uaico    MS3*    C    i.l    BiiUiikt,TO. 

A  variety  remarkable  for  the  white,  or  very  pale  yellow,  colour 
of  the  bracts.  The  plant  was  sent  to  the  Liverpool  Botanic 
Garden  by  C.  Tayleure,  Esq.,  who  had  tilso  received  the  red- 
bracted  variety,  previously  to  its  introduction  from  Fhiladelpliia 
by  Mr.  James  M'Nab.  Both  varieties  were  discovered  about 
400  miles  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  by  William  Bates,  Esq.,  and 
sent  by  him  to  C.  Tayleure,  Esq.,  of  Toxtelh  Park,  near  Liver- 
pool. {Boianisl,  May.) 

Orchiddcetr. 

m.aii.B: 
>;.ln    O.Br    Dtnntn    ISM    D    |i.i. 
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A  stove  epiphyte,  a  native  of  Denierara,  where  it  was  found 
by  Mr.  Henchman,  when  collecting  for  the  Clapton  Nursery  id 
1834.  It  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  garden  of  John 
Willmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  near  Birmingham,  in  the  spring  of 
1836.   {FL  Cab.,  April.) 

•Mcmlehri  Uid.    lgi«j(iktd  t\Si  At  o\  DHUran    rUU   D  p.r.w   Sh1.(rIi.L( 

The  most  graceful  and  brilliant  species  hitherto  discovered. 
Its  "  long  nodding  racemes  of  flowers,  bent  gently  over  the  rich 
and  vei'dant  foliage;  while  the  slender  petals  are  so  long,  so 
slight,  and  so  delicate,  as  to  be  agitated  by  every  impulse  given 
them  by  the  air."  It  was  imported  from  Demerara  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
1836.  {Serf.  Orck.,  t.  6.) 

MK  OOVE'Kf.« 

•UUmUiA    UilJIaaitrtd    »  IS   •)    1    H    P^W    Hnki*   ?1SIT   K  p,l    BotI«a.t.lS 

A  tuberous  plant,  with  the  habit  of  a  bletia;  and  whitish 
flowers,  on  a  stem  about  I  l\.  high.  Imported  from  Mexico  by 
George  Barker,  Esq.  {Bot.  Reg-,  March.) 

•BABKB'II/.<  KnowlaA  WnUDtt.    Bimiiui.     (In  hcnnir  dT  O.  Arlrr,  E«)..or  SprtncafU,"  Bbw 
ml  iiKl  libffnDiT  hiT*  ben  u»  nrnni  of  lutmludiis  Is  tbli  counirr  ■  fnu  tuIMt  gf  an 
pliDli.-)    OrMdiaa. 
*t\tt,tBi  KmaicL  li  Wellc    dtfUl     £  (Q    ><     II     ...     I.    Mnln     r  ISK     D    p.r.w     FL  eah.  «t 

An  elegant  stove  epiphyte,  imported  from  Mexico,  with  lilac- 
coloured  petals  ;  and  the  columns  are  beautifully  marked  with 
crimson  spots,  "  two  of  which,  being  larger  than  the  rest,  and 
placed,  like  eyes,  near  its  apex,  give  it  no  slight  resemblauce  to 
the  head  of  some  animal."  {Fl.  Cab.,  March.) 

•STE'NIA.     9rulL     ISIiwH,  nuTav  ;  In  alluiliin  U  Iht  rami  of  the  polln  BIMIM.) 

•^IMaUiitf.     ftitrfiomm    £  IS]    pT    t    lu     y     DnnsHl    ...    D    t^T.W    But.  nf.  a.  *.  Ul 

A  rather  pretty  epiphyte,  somewhat  resembling  a  maxillaria, 
imported  from  Demerara  by  Mr.  Barker  of  Birmingham.  (Bat. 
Reg.,  Anrii.) 

+  BUI\a  havaninsis  Booth  differs  from  B.  verecfinda,  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers  being  a  deep  reddish  pink,  and  also  in  other 
particulars.  "  Introduced  from  the  Havannah  by  Captain  Sut- 
ton, in  the  spring  of  ISS5,  and  added  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon's 
collection  at  Cnrclew,  where  it  flowered  in  March,  18^7.  (Bot. 
Beg.,  April.) 

+  Bolbophylfum  setigemm  Lindl.  A  curious  little  epiphyte, 
with  small  dull  purple  flowers,  obtained  by  Messrs.  Loddiges 
from  Demerara.  {Bof.  Reg.,  March.) 

Masdei'^lia  in/i-/icla  Lindl.  A  curious  epiphyte,  imported 
from  the  Brazils  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Flowers  whitish  yellow, 
tinged  with  pink.  {Bot.  Beg.,  May.) 

•CBVPTOCHI'LUS  JFUl.   CavpTocHilin.  !Fno»Fn<i>i,hldd(n,indc*rAai,*11ii.  Tb*  conBriW  ■>&  w 
Ubrllam,  aniiD«  be  aull;  icai.  is  coiutqunc*  sTUm  contncUaD  orthe  UDUth  of  Itw  cilTi^r 
•«Dgaln«  K-aJt    Nooil-ecriourHl    £fSl    ?■'    1    jt    S    Nep*!    .„    D   p.r.w    But.  nr  n.  l  t «. 

A  "  very  pretty "  epiphyte,  with  pseudo<biilbs  enveloped  in 
green  sheaths,  and  each  producing  a  single,  broad,  coriaceous, 
recurved  leaf.     The  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  but  are 
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not  otherwise  remarkable,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of 
the  mouth  of  the  cnlyx,  which  conceals  the  labellum.  {Bot.  Reg., 
May.) 

+  Cleis6stoma  trident&ta  Lindl.  A  small-flowered  epiphyte, 
sent  from  New  Holland  to  Messrs.  Locldiges.  Flowers  of  n  tfull, 
dirty,  reddish  white,  mixed  with  a  little  yellow.  (Bot.  Beg., 
May.) 

:yRTOCMI-LUM  i7»ll.  t  Bo,^ 

•mKuUluiD  i-iiuU    ■paiud    Jim    cu    I    ...    O.T.R    Maloo    ...    D    p.r.w    Fl.eib,57. 

A  handsome  plant,  with  green  pseudo-bulbs,  and  greenish- 
yellow  flowers,  marked  witli  rich  pnrple.  It  is  a  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  RoiUsson.  {Ft.  Cab., 
May.) 

+  C.  mifslacinum  Lindl.  This  species  resembles  an  oncidinm, 
in  having  a  branched  scape  of  bright  yellow  and  while  flowers, 
and  a  curiously  fringed  column.  {Bot.  Beg.,  April.) 

+  Cham&nlhe  Bdricri  Lindl.  A  most  singular  epiphyte,  im- 
ported from  Para  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birminglmm. 
Nearly  allied  to  Not^iia.  {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

+  Octomeria  gracilis  Loddigea  MS.  An  inconspicuous 
epiphyte,  received  liy  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Rio  Janeiro. 
Flowers  like  those  of  O.  Bafieri,  but  smaller. 

+  Vanilla  bicolor  Lindl.  A  fragrbnt  epiphyte,  from  Guinna. 
Flowers  of  a  dull  red.  {Bot.  Beg.,  May.) 

+  Cymbidium  virescens  Lindl.  An  epiphyte,  introduced  from 
Japan  by  Dr.  Sieboldt,  which  flowcre<l  with  Messrs.  RoUisson 
of  Tooting,  in  April,  18S8.  Flowers  pale  yellow  and  dull  red. 
A  valuable  species,  as  requiring  only  the  temperature  of  the 
green-house.  [Eot.  Beg.,  May.) 

+  Ciirhop^talum  caspitbsum  Wall.  MS.  A  Uttie  epiphyte,  im- 
ported from  the  East  Iwdies  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Flow- 
ers pale  yellow.  {Bot.  lieg.,  May.) 

-I-  Dendiobium  c&ndidma  Wall.  MS.  An  epiphyte,  found  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector  in  India,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Khoosea  Hills,  growing  on  rocks,  saud,  and 
decayed  trees.      Flowers  pure  white.  (Bot,  Reg.,  May.) 

+  Oitcidium  siramincum  Batem.  MS.  A  beautiful  stove 
epiphyte,  from  Vera  Cruz,  sent  by  M.  Hartweg,  the  collector  of 
the  Horticultural  Society,  in  IA37.  Flowers  straw- coloured,  with 
the  odour  of  primroses.  {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

+  JJuntiej/a  meleagiis  But.  Reg-,  1991.,  has  i)lossomed  at 
Messrs,'  Rollisson's,  and  will  doubtless  soon  be  figured.  (Btd, 
R^.,  March.) 

+  MiUbina,  cd?idida  Lindl.  A  charming  sjiecies,  which 
flowered  imperfectly  with  Messrs,  Loddiges,  in  the  sprinf;  of 
1838.    {Dot.  Reg.,  April.) 

-h  Phj/singa  prostrdta  Lindl.    A  plant  of  no  beauty,  but  one  of 
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the  most  curious  that  Dr.  Lindley  is  acquainted  with.  {B<H.  Seg., 
April.) 

+Spec!tlime.  ciliiris  Lindl.  A  small  plant,  resembling  a  le- 
pnnthes,  with  purplish-green  leaves,  and  dull  green  spotted 
flowers.  Im)K)rted  from  Mexico  b;  Messrs.  Loddiges.  [Hot. 
Beg-t  April.) 

S.  orbiaddris  Lindl.  resembles  the  preceding  in  habit,  but 
with  more  purple  both  in  the  leaves  and  flowers.  Imported  by 
Messrs.  LcHJdiges  from  Demerara,  (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

+  4!537.  Ma.Tilldriavariibitis  *var,  unipuncldta  Lindl.  A  sin- 
gular little  epiphyte ;  but  "scarcely  more  than  a j-ellow-flowered 
variety  of  M.  variabilis."  [Bot.  Beg.,  March.) 

+  2.589.  PleuroihdUis  "circumplexa  Lindl.  A  curious  new  spe- 
cies, from  Mexico,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges;  which,  as  it  flowered 
in  February  last,  will  doubtless  soon  be  figured,  (S(tf.  Reg., 
March.) 

+  P.  <^hiocephala  Lindl.  A  most  curious  Mexican  species,  in 
the  possession  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  also  of  Mr.  Barker  of 
Birminghnm.  Flowersdull  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  purple. 
{Bot.  lieg..  May.) 

A-NTHES  rPaiL  mat'  or  but  *.  blJ] 
—                           -  ■              --*    ^rucu    ...     D    ».    1. 


I    /  IS)     n>    1    ...    Och     IP    IHP   ^ 

An  epiphyte,  with  the  pseudo-bulbs  strongly  furrowed,  and 
with  flowers  of  a  form  so  extraordinary,  that  no  description  can 

five  any  thing  like  a  coriect  idea  of  them.  When  the  plant 
Dwered  at  Chatsworth,  in  I8S7,  "  wonder  and  surprise  were 
created  in  all  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it."  In  colour, 
the  sepals  are  an  ocliry  yellow,  spotted  with  dull  purple ;  am) 
the  two  lateral  ones  look  something  like  "  bat's  wings  half  at 
rest,"     There  is  another  part  of  the  flower  in  Mr.  Paxton's  fi- 

Eure  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  a  human  skull,  supported 
y  a  vertebral  column,  very  distinctly  marked.  Dr.  Lindley,  in 
the  B^anical  Register,  p.  1 84 1 .,  describes  this  plant  as  having  the 
habit  of  a  stanhopea  or  a  gongora;  and  Mr.  Paxton  says  the 
culture  is  the  same  as  for  these  genera;  viz.,  *'  in  pottisj^,  use 
fibrous  sandy  peat,  with  plenty  of  drainage  ;  build  the  bult^f 
the  soil  a  trifle  above  the  level  of  the  pot,  in  consequence  of  the 
pendulous  nature  of  the  flexuous  scape.  In  the  spring,  when 
the  young  buds  be^in  to  swell,  let  it  have  plenty  of  water  and 
heat,  and  it  will  grow  and  flower  veiy  freely."  {Past.  Mag.  (^ 
Bo/.,  March.) 

S5M  EPIDE'NDRCU 
m^\^>  •Uccnim  L<i4i.    UcenUd    £  Q    cu    S    ii.d    Pk    H»uub    WS    O    nt.ir. 

Nearly  allied  to  E.  elongdtum,  but  of  a  more  lax  and  slender 
habit.  Sent  by  Captain  Sutton  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  in  whose 
collection,  at  Carclew,  it  flowered  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber, 1837.  (Serf.  i?«y.,  March.) 
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tMWlUltiin  Smfn,    chequer-jloiwrRl    £  (Ei     r.u     I     jn.jL     D.Br    OiuUmaU    1S3S    D    p.r.< 

A  bulbous  epiphyte,  with  small  flowers,  on  a  stem  shorter  than 
tlie  leaves.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  greenish  yellow  outside, 
and  brown  inside.  {Bot.  Mag.,  March.)  This  species  was  already 
noticed,  p.  142. 

'a^iicrvm  LML  ochruolounil  £\S  cH  f  JI  Y  Ifctim  IBSG    D    p.r.ir  But.  r^.  n.  •.  t « 

A  pretty  little  epiphyte,  sent  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  garden 
from  Guatemala,  in  1835.  It  is  cultivated  by  Mr.  Booth,  by 
tying  it  to  the  branch  of  an  old  apple  or  pear  tree,  in  a  tull  of 
moss,  in  a  close  moist  stove,  protected  from  the  scorching  heat  of 
the  sun.  [Bat.  Reg.,  May.) 

+  £.  &spenim  Lindl.  This  interesting  species  has  recently 
flowered  in  the  garden  of  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

+  £.  chlor&nthum  Lindl.  A  green-flowered  species,  allied  to 
Enc^clia  viridiflora,  n  native  of  Demerara,  whence  it  was  sent 
to  Messrs.  Loddiges  by  M.  Schomburgk  in  ?  1897.  {Bot.  Res., 
April.) 

+  E.  pachy&ittkum  Lindl.  A  large  green -flowered  species,  sent 
to  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Guiana  by  M.  Schomburgk.  (Bot. 
Reg;  April.) 

+  B.  pictum  Lindl.  resembles  £.  odoratissimum,  with  dull 
yellow  flowers,  neatly  striped  with  crimson.  Received  from 
Demerara  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

+  E.  smar&gdimim  Lindl.  Closely  allied  to  £■  orcbidiflorum. 
Obtained  from  Demerara  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (Bol.  Beg., 
April.) 

+  £.  varicbsum  Batem.  MS.  A  small -flowered  dull-coloured 
B)>ecies,  from  Guatemala,  whence  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  Bate- 
tnan.  {Bot.  Beg,,  April.) 

-{■E,  altUsimum  Batem.  MS.  An  epiphyte  from  the  Bahamas, 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Bateman,  and  also  in  that  of  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  It  grows  in  great  abundance  among  rocks,  among 
other  pseudo-bulbous  epidendra.  "  At  the  period  of  Mr. 
Skinner's  visit,  they  were  in  a  parched  and  torpid  state ;  but  he 
was  informed  by  a  resident  that,  during  the  season  of  their 
flowering,  they  scented  the  air  to  an  extraordinary  and  almost 
insupportable  degree.  To  this  excess  of  sweets,  E.  alt'issimuni 
contributes  a  powerful  odour,  resembling  bees'  wax ;  but  in  po- 
tency it  is  far  surpassed  by  another  unpublished  species  from  the 
same  quarter,  for  which  I  am  also  indebted  to  the  zeal  and  li- 
berality of  Mr.  Skinner,  and  which  yields  a  perfume  at  once 
delicate  and  powerful,  and  so  closely  resembling  that  of  our  wild 
English  primroses,  that  I  have  in  consequence  named  it  E.  pri- 
muTinum."  {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

-h  E.  cuculldlum  Lindl.  One  of  the  most  unattractive  species  of 
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this  large  genus,  obtained  from  Para  liy  Richard  HarrisoD,  Esq., 
of  Liverpool.      Flowers  small  and  white.  [Bnt.  Reg.,  May.) 

+  E.  loiigicdlle  Lindl.  Obtained  from  Deinenra  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  aiid  nearly  allied  to  E.  noctumum.  Flowers  pale  yel- 
low and  white.  {Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

+  SarcochUta  parvtAbnis  Lindl.  Introduced  from  New 
Holland  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  interesting  as  the  second 
species  of  this  genus.  Flowers  green,  with  dull  purple  spots. 
(Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

+  Caidtithe  discolor  Lindl.  A  low-growing  species,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  foot  in  height,  lately  introduced  from  Belgium ;  but 
whether  a  native  of  Java  or  Japan,  is  uncertain.  {Bot.  Reg., 
April.) 

+  C  bicalor  Lindl.,  syn,  Amblygl£tfis  Jldva  Blume.  Flowers 
larger  than  in  C.  discolor.  Introduced  from  Belgium,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  a  native  of  Java  or  Ja|)an.  {Bot.  Reg.,  April.) 

-t-  C  Juicdta  Batem.  MS.  A  white-flowered  species,  with  a 
scape  about  1  f^.  high,  received  by  Mr.  Batennan  fi-oni  the  Luzon 
Islands,  where  it  was  collected  by  Mr.  Cuming.  {Bot.  Beg., 
April.) 

Iriddcea. 

■   Itt.  T'RIS  [cA-tl. 

IS5M  *ilrf(»  KnomL  4  mae.    drntatA^amtr-taped    ^  lAI    or  I|    Jn     L    Ncf*l    ISO    K    pi    n. 

An  elegant  stove  or  green-house  herbaceous  perennial,  with 
large  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  Pris  squltlens,  and 
remarkable  for  (he  elegant  deflexion  of  its  flower-scape.    It  was 

brought  from  the   East,  in  the  year  18SS,  by Boultbee, 

Esq.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  doubts  if  this  species  be  distinct  from 
/.  subbiflora,  a  hardy  species,  a  native  of  Portugal :  but  Messrs. 
Knowles  and  Westcott  consider  it  a  distinct  species ;  because, 
among  other  reasons,  "  its  constitution  is  so  very  tender,  that  it 
requires  a  stove  heat,  or  that  of  a  warm  green-house."  {FU  Cab., 
April.) 

Ama  lyllid  ilcesp. 

imrrEAVTRVtrmAUcam  Brrb.  Ama-yU. !  fLOik.sa. 

Sftai.ll'"  ■  SOL  AaufOil  79B9  mUu  Ktr. 

l,ilidceis. 
lan.  aEMERocA'LLis 

•sicWidu  Pill.    SlmoWll  4;i    ni    t    Dd.Pk    Jspui    1S»   R   lI    Put,  wafhit  r.^n. 

An  herbaceous  perennial,  with  flower-stalks  from  it  in.  to  I  ft. 
in  length,  and  delicate  pink  flowei-s,  merging  to  white  towards 
the  centre.  As  in  other  species  of  the  genus,  and  of  the  Ziili&ceae 
generally,  the  flowers  soon  fade.  The  plant  is  quite  hardy,  of 
easy  culture,  and  not  high-priced.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Continent  by  Messrs.  Young  of  the  Epsom  Nursery,  where  it 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  September,  1837.  {Paxl.  Mag.  qf 
Bot.,  March.) 
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Art.  I.  The  Fruit,  Flower,  and  Kitchen-Garden,  being  the  Article 
"  Horticulture"  of  the  Seventh  Edition  of  the  "  Enci/cloptedia 
BrUannica."  By  Patrick  JJeill,  LLD.,  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  Edinb. 
1838.     Gi. 

We  noticed  with  approbotion  the  first  impression  of  this  work, 
which  appeared  in4to,  in  18S5,  in  our  Eleventh  Volume,  p.  67S. 
The  present  edition,  though  in  a  more  humble  form,  is  enlarged 
inpoint  of  matter;  and,  the  engravings  being  reduced,  and  printed 
from  wood  along  with  the  text,  instead  of  being  in  copperplates 
at  the  end,  it  forms  a  portable  volume,  and,  perhapa,  one  of  the 
best  modern  books  on  gardening  extant,  fur  its  size.  We  should 
say  it  is  in  gardening,  what  Professor  Henslow's  Descriptive  and 
Physiolc^ical  Botany  (written  for  the  Cabinet  Q/doptedia)  is 
in  that  science,  viz.,  comprehensive,  clear,  and  in  every  part 
well  reasoned. 

"  The  whole  subiect  of  horticulture,  or  practiral  gardening,  iahere  treated  in 
■  conden«e(l  form,  in  b  popular  style ;  yd,  it  is  hoped,  with  BufSdent  accuracy, 
although  DO  more  of  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  has  been  introdDced  than 
■eemed  requisite  to  a  clear  undersEanding  of  the  practice.  It  has  occurred  to 
the  publiihen  that,  in  the  fonp  of  a  duodecimo  volume,  it  might  prove  ■  lue- 
ftil  DBOual ;  no  book  on  geueral  gardening,  of  the  same  size,  having  appeared 
in  Scotland  for  a  good  many  years  paat."  (p.  vii.) 


We  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  strongly  recom- 
mending the  £ncycU^trdia  BrUannica  to  all  who  can  aiford  to 
lurchase  that  work,  or  such  treatises  from  it  as  have  been  pub- 
shed  separately.  Horticulture  is  only  one  of  the  many  excel- 
lent treatises  contained  in  it,  in  which  the  gardener  is  interested* 
and  which  are  also,  like  horticulture,  published  separately ;  for 
example.  Agriculture,  Architecture,   Entomology,  Mineralogy* 


I 


Art.  II.  Sertum  Orchidaceum:  a  Wreath  of  the  moit  beautifid  Or- 
chidaceous Floiairt.  Selected  by  .Tohn  Lindlcy,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Part  II.  folio.     25i. 

iNoarnotice  of  the  first  part  of  this  work  (p.  148.),  we  pointed 
out  some  slight  blemishes  in  the  lithography  of  the  plates  ;  but 
we  are  most  happy  to  find  that  the  plates  in  the  present  part  are 
altogether  free  from  defects  of  this  kind,  and  are  at  once  artistical 
and  botanical,  in  the  highest  degree.  In  fact,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  they  can  be  surpassed,  in  the  present  state  of  this 
department  of  art.  The  first  species,  Brassia  macrostachyn, 
figured  in  this  part,  having  been  introduced  into  British  gardens, 
the  details  respecting  it  will  be  found  under  our  *'  Floricultural 
Notices ; "  (be  others  are  as  follows : — 
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Certochllum  stell&tuiu,  t.  7.  Nenrly  related  to  C.  flav^cens 
Bot.  Reg-,  t.  1627- 

"  This  magnificent  species  ii  diiptmed  through  the  dislricta  of  Macah^  and 
Bananal.  It  flowen  in  September,  and  remains  in  that  state  till  the  end  of 
January.  It  diffuse*  but  a  weak  perAune;  but  the  besutiTuI  spikeo,  which,  acen 
Bt  a  distance,  make  it  resemble  a  mau  of  verdure,  strewed  wilh  large  stva, 
render  it  a  most  remarkable  object." 

Oberonia  rufilabris  Lindl,,  t.  8.  A. 
O.  Griffitli/aVia  Liiidl.,  t.  8.  S. 

"  Although  it  is  not  intended  in  this  work  to  malie  a  practice  of  figuring 
minute  plants,  which  are  interesting  only  fur  their  curious  structure,  yet  the 
extr.;mely  remarkable  forms  of  some  species  render  them  even  more  worthy  of 
illustration  than  the  more  striking  plants,  for  which  these  plates  are  chieSy 
destined.  Such  a  case  is  the  present,  where  a  page  is  iK:cupie<l  by  three  mi- 
croscopic species  of  Orchidaceie,  each  of  which  is  still  more  strangely  fashioned 
than  the  other,  and  all  so  difti-Tent  from  other  plants,  that  one  might  almost 
doubt  their  belonging  to  the  vegetable  world.  If  the  Brahmins  had  been 
botanists,  one  inignt  have  fancied  they  took  their  doctrine  of  metempsj'choBia 
from  these  productions ;  in  the  genera  Oberonia  and  Dr^moila,  P^ thagora* 
would  have  found  a  living  evidence  of  (uiimHJs  tranunuted  into  plants.  The 
genus  Oberonia  consists  principally  of  small  fleahy-leaved  epiphvtes,  inhabiting 
the  branches  of  trees  in  the  woods  of  India,  and  having  the  most  tiny  of 
flowera.  Fourteen  species  have  been  described,  of  which  one  only,  and  that 
the  least  interesting  (O.  n-idifdlia)  has  been  seen  alive  in  Europe.  The  re- 
BEmblances  to  insects  and  other  animal  forms,  which  have  been  perceiTed  in  the 
orchidaceous  plants  of  Europe,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  such  names  as 
Fly  Orchis,  Bee  Orchis,  Man  Orchis,  Butterfly  Orchis,  and  Liurd  Orchis, 
may  be  traced  bo  plainly  in  the  genus  Oberonia,  in  every  species,  that  it  alone 
would  furnish  a  magazine  of  new  ideas  for  the  grotesque  pencil  of  a  Gennan 
admirer  of  the  wild  and  preternatural.  The  two  specica  now  figured  were 
discovered  in  the  Burmese  eDij>ire  by  Mr.  Griffith,  a  botanist  of  great  repii- 


.  .  .  from  whose  indefatigable  zea]  end  exertions  the  Greatest  discoveries 
may  be  expected  in  the  flora  of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  The  plates 
have  been  prepared  from  sketches  made  by  Mr.  Griffith  himself,  on  the  spot, 
and  since  compared  with  dried  specimens  collected  at  the  same  time. 

"  Obcrdnta  nifilabria  is  an  almost  stemlese  plant,  hanging  down  from  the 
branches  on  which  it  grows,  and  to  which  it  clings  by  its  slender  thread-like 
roots."     The  habit  of  O.  Oriffitbiana  is  very  much  that  of  the  last  species. 

Diymoda  picta,  Lindl.  t.  8.  C  A  most  curious  plant,  to  en- 
tirely different  from  any  other  Orchid^ceas,  that  Dr.  Limlley  is 
*'  unable  even  to  name  a  genus  with  which  it  may  be  compared." 
Mr.  Griffith,  who  discovered  ihe  plant  in  the  Burmese  empire, 
in  183.5,  considers  iti  pltice  in  the  order  to  be  on  the  confines  of 
Epidentlrea:  and  V&>idece.     {Seit.  Oich.,  t.  8.) 

Calinthe  brevicSrnu  Lindl.  Gen.  eE  Sp.  Orch.  p.  2S1.  A 
native  of  Nepal,  where  it  was  found  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  1821. 
Calonllic  is  an  extensive  Indian  genus,  of  wliich  there  are  as  yet 
scarcely  more  than  two  species  in  British  gardens.  There  are 
said  to  be  two  other  species  in  Flanders  and  Holland,  which  will 
doubtless  soon  find  their  way  to  this  country  ;  and  there  are 
a  ffct&t  many  indigenous  to  Java,  to  repay  the  exertions  of  future 
collectors.     {Sett.  Orch.,  t.  9.) 
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&AofflMr^^  crtspa  Lin(]I.,'t.  10.  A  very  hanJtotne  gentts 
apparently  confined  to  British  Guiana,  where  two  species  have 
been  discovered  by  M.  Schomburgk,  a  zealous  naturalist,  after 
vbom  they  are  named.  The  genus  is  nearly  allied  to  Epid^n- 
drum,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  large  spathaceous 
bracts.    {Sert.  Orch.,  U  10.) 

Considering  the  number  of  plates  given  in  each  part,  and  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up,  this  spteU' 
did  work  may  really  be  considered  as  cheap. 


Art.  III.    flora  Telluriana,    By  Proreuor  Rafinesque.     Parts  I. 
and  II.    8to.    Philadelphia,  1836. 

This  work,  it  is  stated,  will  be  completed  in  six  parts,  and  will 
include  2000  new  genera  and  species,  with  many  new  natural 
orders  and  families.  It  is  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  New  Flora 
of  North  America,  and  as  the  completion  of  the  author's  nume- 
rous botanical  works.  He  next  contemplates  publishing  the 
genera  of  fossil  plants,  the  primitive  types  of  our  actual  vege- 
tation ;  and,  as  a  "  subsequent  sequel,"  Fauna  Telluriana,  or  a 
syn<^sis  of  the  new  animals,  living  and  fossil,  observed  or  w 
certained  between  1796  and  1836. 

Part  I.  contains  an  Introduction,  in  which  the  author  states  his 
own  peculiar  opinions  on  difl^rent  subjects  connected  with  botany^ 
and  speaks  of  his  labours  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  la 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France,  from  1796  to  180S;  in  North 
America,  from  1802  to  1804';  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  from  1805  to 
181^;  in  Spain  and  the  Azores,  in  1815;  and  in  North  America, 
from  Canada  and  Boston  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Apalachian 
Mountains,  from  1816  to  1836.  He  concludes  by  observing, 
that  this  work  "  is,  perhaps,  the  first  ever  published  in  America 
on  classical  botany,"  and  that  it  "  will  be  8  mine  of  botanical 
knowledge  to  those  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  such  help  any 
where."  (p.  25.)  Much  as  the  author  has  written,  he  is  seldom 
quoted  by  his  contemporaries ;  but,  whether  this  is  solely  owing 
to  his  own  speculations,  or  their  prejudices,  we  shall  not  venture 
to  decide.  It  will  be  singular,  if  there  is  not  something  good  in 
the  writings  of  a  man  who  has  seen  so  much,  and  who  is  so  en- 
thusiastically devoted  to  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  After 
the  introduction,  a  table  of  new  natural  families  is  given;  and 
the  subject  of  natural  arrangement  occupies  the  remainder  of 
Parti. 

Part  II.  commences  with  explanations  of  botanical  terms,  a 
list  of  abbreviations,  &c. ;  and  we  have  next  the  characters  of 
genera,  which  are  carried  as  far  as  genus  400.,  Alo^sia  Ort^a. 

Vou  XIV.  — No.  99.  D 
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Abt.  IV.     Monographk  du  Gekrt  CameUUi,  Ifc.i  MonograjA  of  tie 

Genui  Camellia;  or,  an  Ettay  on  Ut  Culture,  Detcriplion,  and 

Clastification.    By  the  Abb£  Berlise,  Meinbec  of  Ihe  Hort.  Soc 

.    of  Paru,  and  of  various  other  Societies.    Svo.     Farts,  1837- 

Price  S  francs. 

Whbn  we  mention  that  the  Abb£  Berldse  is  ■  tnnUed  Kkdar,  an  ««lni* 
aiastk;  annteur  of  botanj  and  gardeniiu^aBd  an  intimate  fnend  of  tbe'Cher^lier 
BoulanKe-Bodin,  our  readers  will  readily  concdve  that  this  ■onogr^h  of  die 
Camellia  ii  likely  to  be  aa  good  a  work  of  the  kind  ai  can  be  prodneed  in 
France  at  the  preaent  peiiod.  Ttin  AbM  Bcrifoe,  for  upwards  of  the  Iwt  M 
Tear*,  has  devoted  himadf  eiclusiTelj  to  the  culture  of  the  Camellia;  and 
bis  collection  in  Paris  is  visited  by  every  stranger,  and  highly  spoken  of  by 
travellers.  [Tlie  abM  is  the  author  of  several  instrucrive  articles  in  the  An- 
nalet  de  la  Sociite  d'Horlicaiiure  de  Farii ;  but  this,  as  for  as  we  are  aware,  is 
4e  first  sepBiate  work  whh  which  he  has  IhvDored  the  pubKc.  We  ought 
sooner  to  have  noticed  it,  but  we  have  been  of  late  nncb  pressed  for  room.] 

The  work  before  ui  is  divided  into  four  chapters  :  the  first  is  histoncal  and 
descriptive  of  the  «ciea|  the  secood  treat*  of  cultnreaodiitapagscioa;  the 
third  treats  of  tiie  classiikinlion  erf'  Camellias;  and  llie  fauru  contains  *d^ 


Interestbig  to  the  E  „ 
lEiDdifaitoderen  groups.  ThsM  grmps  are  founded  on  two  sines,  or  scatsi, 
of  colour)  tbefirM  sisle  eonimencing  with  pnre  white,  whidi,  passing  into 
rose,  then  iot«  cbeny-colour,  goca  to  ainanDtfa,  and  stops  at  crimson ;  the 
second  scsle  commences  by  s  camadon-yellow,  or  dirty  white,  which  passes 
Into  flesh-colour,  then  into  orange  red,  and  stops  st  dsrk  crimson. 
'  In  each  of  these  scsks  the  floweiv  are  other  of  one  cokHir  or  of  two  c^ 
lours.  In  the  first,  there  u  only  one  of  the  cotours  belon^nc  to  the  sedet 
without  the  sdmixture  of  any  other  colour ;  bat,  in  the  secono,  some  one  c^ 
the  colours  belonging  to  the  scale  must  exist  aa  a  around,  varied  mth  some  of 
the  other  colours,  alio  belonging  to  the  scale.  Thus,  in  scale  one,  we  have 
Unicolorea,  or  flowers  of  one  c(riour  twhite,  rose,  dMrry,aBMraotfa,  crimson 
Bioolores,  oriowenof  twocolounj  a  wUie  pound  varied  by  roes,  a  rose 
ground  varied  by  cherry.aclierrygrouDd  varied  by  white  t  or,  in  abort,  any  one 
of  the  colours  as  a  ground,  varied  by  any  of  the  (Mher  colours  bdonging  to  that 
series.  But,  to  be  able  to  get  a  pncdcal  knowledge  of  these  sciles,the  reader 
must  have  recourse  to  the  worit  itself. 


Chap.  I.  Orifm  tout  botawical  Character*  of  &e  CamelSa,  and  Uf  Progreu 
ofiU  Cuiltav,  Here  the  author  slates  that  he  has  been  aided  m  arran^netk 
— :.....   .r  r. ii-_  -.._.  ._. ._   .     ■..    rti  ,  directorofth 


IS  of  Camellia  into 'scalea,  or  gamuts,!^  M.  Chevreul,  director  of  the 
tnaonfactory  of  the  Oobelin   tapestry,  and   i     '  .... 

Maseum,  vnio  is  about  to  publish  a  tcientiS 

colours.    The  other  parts  of  this  chapter  are  already  bmllkr  I     

Chag.  If.  CWturr  of  lie  Camei&a.  Sandy  peat  is  recommended  as  the 
best  soli,  though  it  is  stated  they  will  grow  also  in  fresh  loam  (terre  normah^ 
dite  terre  franche) ;  and  the  circumstance  of  fresh  loam,  along  with  leaf-mould 
and  sand,  bmg  used  by  cultivators  in  the  ncMdxMirhood  of  Londtm,  is  abo 
noticed.  The  best  season  for  potting  is  the  spring.  It  it  a  principle  in  horti- 
culture, the  author  observes,  that  evergreen  eiotics  under  cbws,  being  coiw 
tinually  more  or  less  in  a  gromig  stat^  require  a  good  deal  of  water  thronrii- 
ottt  the  year,  even  fn  winter;  and  this  is  particiilaify  die  case  with  UM 
CamelKa.  It  must  be  supplied  abondandy  with  water,  from  the  time  its  bodt 
begin  to  swell,  previously  to  flowering,  and  till  the  buds  on  the  young  shoots 
have  attained  their  full  siie  ;  and,  ttnou^ont  the  remaining  part  of  ue  year, 
the  ground  must  be  kept  in  an  equable  derree  of  moisture,  asdther  too  much 
or  too  litde  humidity  is  as  injunous  to  Cemellias  ss  it  would  be  to  heaths. 
During  the  months  of  Hay  sad  June,  the  Camellias  may  bemtered  overhead 
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t}tat  tin  bott  tiqw  for  rCDoriDg  tbe  Ctamalliu  rroni  the  hodie  into  dm  opea 
tur  ia  after  the;  have  ctM»pl«t«a  their  j'out^  wood,  which  is  gcaerally  about 
the  end  of  June.  Thcj  ehoiild  be  placiKl  ia  an  open  taty  lituatioii,  exposed 
to  the  boith,  and  where  they  wotikl  only  receife  tbe  direct  rni  of  Uie  sun  in 
the  lootBings  and  ersDingt,  If  exposed  to  the  lun  during  ilu  wbola  of  the 
dt.f,  tbe  flowanbuds  wiU  be  too  promptly  amtored,  and  wiQ  not  attsin  tha 
■MM  nze  aa  Ib^  vonid  if  Biotured  slowlv.  The  Camdliaa  are  bdien  back  ta 
the  bouie  a^in  wbeo  tbe  heavy  autumna]  nuns  conunence,  which  is  fcnet^y 
•bout  tbe  bepnwiv  of  October. 

.  CaiMllias  BFill  grow  baagrkmdofhouae,  provided  they  are  placed  near  dw 
riaut  Tbe  Caswllia  can  endure  some  degrees  of  cold)  but.  to  preserve  it 
urongb  tbe  winter  in  a  slate  fit  for  flowering  vieorously  In  sprinci  it  requirca 
ft«HiBta«te«pcratmof«°ot6°ofIUBUDi.(lft^toM''Fahr.)  JCrsbouUlba 


giTen  to  then  erery  4ay,  eren  when  the  weather  i*  very  cold  t  choomiv  tba 
mildest  pmod,  aod  openiag  tbe  windows  only  fora  few  miautea.  Moss  should 
oawbealioiNdtonowoathesuTftceortbBpota.  Caaelliai  are  suliyect  to 
variona  inaetCs  t  mSt  ««^e  green  fljr,  the  ani,  a  specks  of  C6ccus,  Ac. ;  and 
worms  get  into  the  pots.  Sntolung  wkh  fariMcoc^  and  wasbing  with  a  sDonea 
andwBlWtWilt  deattoy  orremove  tbeiosecuj  aad  watering  w 


Tbe  Cameliia  flowere  natundly  in  the  grem-houses,  in  Paris,  from  Dectoidter 

■■" tyalittleni  .  ..    -       . 

--  Bber.and  ,     _. 

irianti  intended  to  flower  in  Septenber  abouU  be  put  into  heM  in  February, 
tbofthw)  '       '  ■■   ■    ■■ 


till  the  end  of  March  t  but,byalittlenHuui^eawnt,theflaweri[igsc ^  ,_ 

made  to  coniaKac*  in  Decenber,  and  continue  till  April.    For  tbispuipoac^ 
■"■        ■•■'  '-'itin  I^bruary, 


buds,  at  lent  a  _ _ 

to  be  removed  into  the  open  air  by  tbe  end  of  Mav,  and  may  be  taken  into  (ha 
hooaea^n  a  nooth  sooaer  than  usual)  aftw  wnich,  tbey  will  inunediately 
bagin  to  flows.  To  retard  Canwlliaa,  so  that  tbey  may  c<»ne  into  flower  in 
Apiil,  tb^  are  kept  in  a  lower  teupwature  in  suing,  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
make  tbeir  wood  and  young  aboois  ooa  month  later  than  tbe  natural  period  i 


Wtd  tbq' are  kept  ie  a  loww  tenmerature  than  uanal  in  i 

TbednH^iMtd'oftbeflowQr^ittdsofthe  Camellia  t<a  vet;  genfnl  com- 
plainl,  both  in.Fntnce  and  Bn^and;  tbe  only  efibctual  reotedy  for  which  is, to 
Iceep  the  plant  coiistaal(y  in  an  oqual  temperature,  betwaen  7°  and  8°  lUauai. 
C48^  to  50^  F^.)  duri:^  tbe  day,  and  S''  or  S"  Jt^oum.  (43''  to  ifi°  Fahr.} 
during  the  night,  from  the  1st  of  October  till  tbe  end  of  March.  An  equality 
of  lemperMurc,  dw  Abb6  Berito  observes,  is  assentially  necessary  for  pre- 
iKrriaa  tbe  flowen-buds  of  tbe  Caiaellia,  It  may  be  somewhat  lower  or  somo. 
what  faigber  than  Uie  rai^  wbi^  he  has  mantioned ;  but  on  its  uniformtty 
Will  dep«nd  tbaexistenoe  tA  the  flowei^buds.  This  liability  to  drop  off,  from 
excess  or  (Meet  of  tMnperatuK,  be  attributes  to  tbe  ciriiunutanGe  of  t^etstion 
not  being  active  in  the  piant  msntUy  whea  it  beyns  to  come  into  flowsr, 
but  only  in  the  flawef4inda.  The  abW  observed,  in  tha  course  of  forty.^t 
hour3,.the  ik)war4>nds  drop  off  from  100  fine  Camellias,  because  tbe  tem- 
perature of  the  house  in  tfbidi  tbey  ww*  kept  had  be«i  allowed  to  (all  &om 
18°H^ujD.  (60°  FahrOtoS"  bdiowuiro  IUauin.(ed°  Fabr.),  The  hue  U.Gela 
kept  his  Comelliasthrougfathe  winter  in  pits,  rii^tlvbeatedbylinii^  of  dung 
ark8Tcs.withtbe  glass  wdl  covered  up  every  night  with  straw  mats.  So 
iraatad.  he  never  lost  any  bud^  not  even  during  tbe  severe  tvinter  of  lase^SO. 
As  varieticB  which  espand  tbdr  buds  with  great  difficulty,  tba  abbi  >ien< 
tionsC.DerM;tl<,Wo6dsn,Cbindler^aBdfl6rida.  The  bods  of  these  varieties:, 
he  saj-a,  often  do  not  open  to  above  one  half  of  the  sise  that  they  ought  to  do. 
O'hey  remain  in  that  state  a  few  days,  and  then  drop  off.  If  the  &llen  buds  be 
examined,  a  utiall  quantity  of  water  wilt  be  fouod  within  the  calyx,  and  the 
ceatral  petals  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  The  abb£  attributes  these  appur- 
^cee  to  tbe  dsatruction  of  the  vegetative  power  of  the  short  petiole  which 
sustains  the  hud  {  and  be  recommends,  as  a  reuedy,  tbinung  out  tbe  buds, 
:     ■       .  ^  ^  . 
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and  retarding  the  BowerinK  of  the  plsnta  by  ■  temperature,  during  matef, 
somewhat  lower  than  uau^.  Bv  this  treatment,  he  found  same  of  the  n- 
rietiet  above  mentioned  expand  tb^  blossoms  to  the  fullest  extent. 

Camellias  are  tcit  maOi  injured  when  kept  in  crowded  rooms  t  bat  the 
■bt>£  thinks  th(7  might  be  exhibited  there  in  cases  of  plate  glMs,  and  ajso 
between  the  sashes  where  there  were  double  windows,  and  ■  considerable 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  sash.  In  planting  CamelHaa  in  a  cooter- 
TatoTf,  great  attention  must  be  had  to  the  under  drainage  of  the  soil ;  because  the 
roots  ofno  plant  are  more  easily  destroyed  by  the  excess  of  stagnant  moisture. 
As  no  Camellia  will  endure  more  than  i'^or  S'^IUaum.  of  cold(SO°  to23°Fahr.^, 
it  is  useless  to  try  them  in  the  open  air  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Paris  ;  but  m 
the  wanner  parts  of  Europe  they  become  magnificent  trees  .-  for  example,  one 
at  Caserta  (brought  from  London  by  Onefl^,  and  planted  therein  1760,)  was, 
when  the  abb^  saw  it,  in  1819,  40  ft.  high,  with  its  branches  covering  a  space 
nearly  70  ft.  in  diameter.  It  flowered  sbundantlyevwy  ^riogj  and  erery  flower 
was  succeeded  by  fruit  and  ripe  seeds.  The'abM  visited  this  tree  aewnltiRieai 
and  he  made  an  accurate  portrait  of  it,  which  he  presented,  on  bis  return  to 
France  through  Geneva,  to  Professor  De  Candolle. 

[We  saw  this  tree  in  1819;  and  an  account  of  it,  and  of  some  other  trees  and 
shrulM  at  Caserta,  will  be  found  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Hagaiine,  and  in 
the  At6.  el  Frul.  Bril^  p.  166.1 

The  Camellia  bears  pruning  better  than  most  other  evergreen  exotics;  and 
the  best  perioda  for  penbrming  the  operation  are,  the  spring,  immediately  aAer 
the  flowers  have  dropped ;  or  the  summer,  after  the  growth  of  the  second 
shoot,  that  is,  towards  the  middle  of  August.  Those  which  are  pruned  in  the 
latter  season  may  remain  in  the  open  air  for  'A  usu^  period ;  but  those  which 
are  pruned  in  spring  thould  be  immediatf^ifterwardt  put  into  a  closefianie, 
otherwise  thdr  growth  will  be  slow  and  .^k. 

The  Camellia  ia  propf^ated  by  seed,  layers,  cuttings,  and  nalts.  The  aeeda 
should  be  sown,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  in  heath  soil,  and  placed  in  a  roild 
and  humid  atmosphere.  They  sometimes  come  up  the  first  year,  but  more 
fi«uently  not  till  the  second.  Transplanted  into  separate  pots,  and  treated 
wjtQ  the  usual  care,  they  will  generally  flower  at  the  end  of  five  or  six  yesn  ; 
though  sometime*  not  for  double  that  period.  Seeds  collected  by  tiie  abb^ 
from  the  tree  at  Caserta,  in  1S19,  did  not  flowtr  till  I8S1,  and  two  pUnts  not 
till  1836,  when  they  were  of  Gfleen  years'  growth.  The  way  to  make  seed- 
Img  Camellias  flower  promptly  is  to  graft  them,  in  their  second  or  third  year,  on 
strong  and  vigorous  stocks.  Camellias  are  propagated  by  cuttings,  chiefly  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  stocks  for  grafting  others  on.  The  single  <M' semi- 
double  red,  and  the  pink,  are  the  varieties  usually  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  cuttings  are  taken  off  in  the  spring,  and  are  of  the  preceding  years'  wood, 
5  in.  or  6  in.  in  len^  ;  they  are  planted  in  sandy  peat,  covered  with  a  bell- 
glass,  and  plunged  m  peat ;  where,  beiiu  kept  shaded  and  moderately  moist, 
they  will  produce  roots  in  six  weeks.  Cuttings  may  also  be  rooted,  Mthout 
the  aid  ot  bottom  heat,  by  taking  them  off  in  autumn,  and  keeping  them  from 
the  frost  during  the  winter ;  but  this  mode  is  conadered  too  tedious.  The 
mode  of  propagating  by  layers  ii  not  wiproved  of  in  France,  as  requiring  too 
much  space  in  the  houses  or  pits,  and  also  the  sacrifice  of  large  and  handsome 
plants  to  form  the  stools. 

Grafting  is  conridered  the  most  expeditious  mode ;  and  the  kinds  of  graft- 
ing most  commonly  employed  in  Belgium  and  France  are,  by  approach,  by  slit 
or  deft-frafling,  by  ride.gT«fting,  and  by  approach-cuttings.  Ttie  first  mode  ia 
wdl  known.  Camellias  grafted  by  apprtMiii,  in  Hard),  are  fit  to  separate  by 
the  end  of  August ;  those  b  Mav,  in  October. 

Slit,  or  clefl,  grafting  univerMlFy  known  to  gardeners,  is  by  far  the  most  ex- 
twditious  mode,  especiaily  as  preccised  by  M.Sonfamge,  m  his  establishment  at 
Fremont,  where  he  raises  thousands  of  fine  plants  in  an  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  M.  Sonlange  calls  this  mode  of  grafting,  arith  his  improvement, 
^rn^jfou^,- because,  the  moment  they  are  grafted,  each  plant  is  covered 
witn  a  beli^losa,  and  plunged  in  tan,inapit  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  where 
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ihe  ghifted  [daota  hare  the  appearance  of  bring  it^led  or  choked  for  <#uU  of 
■ir.  llkia  mode  of  graftuig  u  practised  at  ao;  season ;  and  the  plant  has  com- 
pleted ita  growth  in  six  vreeks  after  being  put  under  the  bellf  Ibes.  A  joui^ 
Belnan  gardeoer,  from  M.  Soulange'a  ^tabliihmeut,  is  dow  practising  this 
■DOoe  of  polling  ia  Mr.  Knight'i  exotic  nursery,  King's  Road,  with  the  same 
rapid  success  as  is  espeheacnl  at  Fromont. 

Urteral,  ondd^gndUagis  practised  by  the  Belgians,  at  any  period  from  the 
^>iii)g  to  autumn.  It  has  been  once  or  twice  described  in  this  Magazine,  but 
with  BomeTariatioits  from  the  JiUbi  BerUse's  mode.  A  small  portion  oCbarL 
and  wood  is  cut  from  one  side  of  the  stock,  doic  to  the  ground,  and  for  one 
or  two  iucbes  in  length ;  and  a  similar  portion  of  bark  and  wood  is  cut  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  scion ;  so  that,  when  it  it  is  appliedto  the  stock,  both  berks 
may  Jom  exactly.  The  graft,  thus  formed,  is  then  made  tost  with  some  worslej 
threads.  The  scioa  need  not  have  more  than  one  bud  and  one  leaf,  and  its 
whole  length  need  not  exceed  on  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  heed  of  the 
stock  is  not  cut  off.  The  grafted  plant,  in  its  pot,  is  their  lud  down  hori- 
Bontally  oa  the  suriace  of  a  Gold-b«l  of  tan,  or  on  that  of  a  bed  of  perfectly 
dry  moss,  in  either  case  in  a  pit  or  frame  with  the  sashes  on.     The  grafted 

Srt  ia  then  bermeticaUy  covered  with  a  beU-gUss  i  and,  at  the  end  otufteen 
ys,  or  at  the  moat  three  weeks,  the  scion  will  be  found  perfectly  united  to  the 
stodt,  and  the  grafted  plant  Bt  for  sale.  Duriiu  the  whole  tune  that  the  sdon  is 
unidngto  the  stock,  it  must  be  k^t  in  a  greeo-ooute  or  pit,  with  the  sashes  on, 
but  always  without  extra  heat. 

Approacb^nlting  by  cuttings.  This  expresdon  is  amlicd  to  a  mode  of 
appninclMraniiig  in  which  the  stock  is  cut  down  to  the  ground,  and  the 
'  pomt  of  tne  shoot,  which  u  to  be  inarched,  bent  down  to  it,  and  attached 
toit  iaimediately  aboTe  the  collar,  in  the  manno' of  whip,  or  of  cleft,  grafting. 
This  mode  require!  racier  a  long  shoot  on  the  plant  which  is  Iq  be  pro- 
pagated ;  but  otherwise  it  is  very  exi>editiouB,,aud  produces  handsome  plants. 

Chap.  HI.  MeOiod  of  Clainfication,  We  have  already  noticed  the  two 
ecalea,  or  gamuts,  which  we  shalE  here  pass  over.in  order  to  exemplify  them  in 
the  next  cnapter.  At  the  end  of  this  chapter,  which  occufncs  only  two  paxM 
and  ahalf,aUst  is  ^ven  of  the  principal  commercial  ^rdeners  in  Europe  woo 
cultivate  die  Camellia.  Seventeen  of  these  reside  in  France,  five  at  Obent,  one 
at  Brussels,  one  at  Engfaien,  one  at  Antwerp,  one  at  Toumay,  one  at  Turiir, 
and  four  at  Milan.  "Hte  two  mentioned  in  London  are  Knight  and  Loddigea, 
to  which,  at  all  events,  Messrs.  Chandler  ought  to  have  been  added. 

Chap.  IV.     Deteriplion  ofSpedei  and  Farielia. 

Scale  \,  CamiUia  Urdmidrei.  Floweri  WhUe.  C-  Alba  simplex,  B.  pl^a, 
amsbilis,  axillaris,  unemonefldra  ilba  plena,  and  twenty-two  others. 

SciUe  1,  Umcoidret,  Fkwert  of  a  dear  Bote.  C.  Aitoun,  ampllsUBUI, 
Apdllinn,  dahlii^iMra,  and  twenty-two  others. 

Scale  1.  Unieoliret,  Flmaert  of  a  cUar  Ckeny'Red.  C.  suniAieiolia,  Amr 
h£ratia,  aoHS^na,  auglista,  and  ninety-two  others.] 

Scale  1.  UnicaMn:!.  Floweri  of  a  deep  Cherry  Red,  C.  AlexBudrtona, 
cdth«Ki^,  atroviolicea,  and  fifty-.one  others. 

Semie  II.  Urieoidret,  Ftowen  Camalion,  C.  41ba  lut6iceni,  or  loseop 
flaviocens,  c4mea,  incarn^Ia,  and  Kew  blush. 

Scale  IL  Uaicoldrei,  Flowert  Orange  Bed,  more  or  leu  deep.  C.  onfr- 
monefldra,   Warraidh,  sininus,  atro-riibens,  augusta  rilbra  aurantiaca,  and 

Seale  1.  B^xSret,  Pint  Dimuon.  WUte  ground,  liriped  or  biotdied 
mth  Bote.  C.  B4nks>i,  dianthifldra  HtriatH  plena,  delicattsMma,  elegantlssima, 
gloria  mlindi,  imperiMis,  and  ten  others. 

Scale  1.  Bkotbret.  Second  Divmon.  Ground  Bote,  ttreaked  or  dolled  with 
Cherry  Red.  C.  CoWillii  vers,  Gray's  Venus,  Gray's  Eclipse,  spl^ndida,  and 
eight  others. 

Scale  1.  BicoHret.  Hard  Dmaon.  Cherry  Ground,  more  or  lett  deeg. 
varied  by  WUlc.    C.  A'glae,  Adonfdea,  dianthiAora,aad  thirteen  others. 
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Somit  IL  JBieolirt*.  Stcomt  Uaimom.  Oroimd  Oram  MtJ,  cleat  or  dmi, 
itmtied  orbhtthed  wUk  WhiU.  C  CMmdleri  striit»,CiumiDghUDn,mut4- 
bilu,  imbric^  tricolor,  and  four  Mb«n.  < 

llie  work  coacludet  with  sjnoptic  tablet,  cc  ~  '  ' 
ess  KKti,  dnctibcd  in  chapter  it.,  atrai^ad  i 
with  ibort  dMTBcten  gtrcn  ia  coIuibdi.  In  B«iNral>  ^«  Bnglidi  namea 
ar*  M(Uy  qidlaci.  Next  fbttaws  a  ayiiapdc  table  of  tho  colour*  of  tba 
Camellia,  arTBDged  under  the  two  difa'eDt  Bcaloat  BDdin  which  the  ahades  of 
diitincttoB  are  so  ven  fine  u  notko  adnit  of  bei^  rccollectod  j  sod  the  dii- 
tioctnew  of  each  or  whidi  ia  ofuj  to  ba  Mt  bj'  aeosg  the  cotoor  Id  its  par> 
ticukrplaoe  in  the  aeale. 

In  wW  the  atM  call*  an  Epikwne.  be  itatea,  that  be  anlniita  hia  woA  to 
the  ptd>lic  with  all  becoaiii^  modcBty,  declaring,  that  ha  looks  upon  it  as  a 
mere  outline  M^  filled  up  1^  otliers,  more  competent  than  hiaaetf  f  uid  that 
ke  wUl  be  auffieuntlir  reoomiienaed  fbr  tfaa  boickMat  of  hie  undeitalun^  how 
oTCrBwiA  he  ■»  ha  Uainad  for  that  boldnaasbr  critic*,  '"^"  — <-->.-.i>.-- 
d  the  alightert  aarviee  to  Itorticultur* ;  for  hia  ai 


and  alwaja  •halTbc^  "  L'mtMt  gtn^r^  « 


Art.  V.     A  aeta  Treatite  on  Agriadture  and  Grazing  t  clearlv  point- 
ing out  to  Landotmert  and  Farmtri  the  motf  pr^able  Ptam  i  to 
waich  are  added,  Remarkt  on  the  Poor  Rata,  the  Emploi/menl  ^ 
the  Poor,  SfCi  and  ou  the  DeitmctioM  of  the  BUck  Palmer.     By 
sn  experienced  Farmer.    Pamph.  Svo,  2a  editioo.    LoDdoo,  1838. 
Wk  cannot  advance  a  single  word  in  favour  of  this  pamphlet. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  Bul^ect  as  treated  of  in  booki* 
and  with  a  vo-f  limited  practice,  the  author  talks  of  his  Dew  in- 
vented  systemof&rming,  end  of  having  had  to  contend  with  dHR- 
culties  arising  from  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  old  system,  &o. 

As  a  part  of  his  new  system,  he  directs  the  farmer  to  d^ 
Btroy  slugs  by  sowing  on  young  wheat  slacked  lime,  in  a  fiowery 
state,  over  the  field;  ^ding,  that  it  will  destroy  the  sings 
wherever  it  falls.  This,  he  says,  he  has  done  hintself  "  with  the 
noat  complete  success."  We  can  assert,  from  esperieoce,  that 
not  one  slug  in  a  hundred  will  be  killed  in  this  way.  It  is 
true  that  lime,  in  a  state  of  powder,  or  lim^water,  if  applied  in 
sufficient  quantities  and  repeatedly,  will  destroy  slugs,  worms, 
and  even  ftogi  and  newts ;  but  sowing  it  once  over,  even  though 
some  of  the  powder  touch  a  slug  or  worm,  will  not  kill  it,  any 
more  than  a  drop  of  vitriol,  thrown  on  a  man's  &ce,  will  kill  a 
man.  Tliis  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  author's  directions,  and 
his  experience.  Directions  are  given  for  converting  aral^e 
land  into  pasture ,-  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  "  niperiority  over 
other  methods,"  the  author  begs  to  state  "  that,  on  the  16th  of 
November  1801,  a  medal  was  voted  to  him  by  the  Agricultund 
Society,  in  testimony  of  their  approval  of  bis  pfsn."  The  ground 
being  prepared,  every  acre  is  to  be  sown  with  4  lb.  of  Dutd 
clover,  21b.  of  cow-grass,  S  lb.  of  rib-grass,  a  bushel  of  percy 
rye)  grass,  and  2  Id.  of  of  rape-seed.      The  introduction   of 
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nqw-aeed  iiLs  permuient  puture  is  a  piece  of  abaurdi^  vbidi 
«re  do  not  reoollect  to  have  ever  before  heard  oi.  It  is  clear 
that  broad-leaved  spreading  plants  of  this  sort  among  j>oung 
grasses  can  only  act  as  the  most  iRJiirious  weeds.  But  enough : 
the  puophletf  altogether,  is  a  disgrace  to  agricultural  Iiter^ure. 


Art.  VI.  A  tkort  and  timpU!  Later  to  Cottagert.Jron  a  Co>uerva~ 
iive  Bee-Keeper.  Bunph.  poat  8yo,  24  pages.  Printed  by  S.  Col- 
lingwood,  Oxford  i  and  sola  to  Cottagers,  and  for  DUtribution,  at 
2(/.  each. 

Thers  are  tome  plain  practical  direAions  in  this  tract,  for 
taking  the  hooejr  without  killing  the  bees,  which  may  be  usefuU 
For  example,  the  beekeepers  on  the  CcMitiuent,  and  especially 
in  Germany,  "  make  their  straw  hives  with  the  top  to  Wke  off, 
and  fasten  it  down  with  wooden  pegs.  In  July,  they  pull  oat' 
the  pcss,  and,  widi  a  large  knife,  cut  away  the  Ux^  of  the  hive 
from  the  combs  which  are  fixed  to  it,  like  the  top  of  a  pumpkin : 
they  then  cut  out  what  hooey  the  bees  can  spare,  never  caring 
for  tho»e  which  ore  flying  about  their  heads ;  for  they  will  not 
touch  them  if  they  have  a  pipe  in  their  mouth.  When  they 
have  helped  themselves,  they  peg  the  top  down  again,  and  leave 
the  bees  to  make  all  straight,  and  gather  honey  enough  for  the 
winter  in  August  and  September.  Others  put  another  large 
hive  on  the  top  of  a  strong  stock,  in  May,  as  is  done  in  some 
parts  of  England,  which  prevents  their  swarming.  This  hive 
they  take  off  when  full.  Others  turn  up  their  hive  in  July  or 
August,  and  cut  out  some  of  the  oombs.  Others,  who  know 
more  about  it,  place  sqaare  wooden  boxes  one  on  another, 
patting  empty  boxes  below,  and  taking  away  full  ones  from  the 
top. "  (p.  3.)  "  All  these  ways  are  clumsy,"  says  the  author ;  and 
lie  next^ves  directions  for  stupifyii^  bees  by  the  smoke  of  pu|f- 
ball,  and,  when  they  are  in  this  state,  uniting  weak  awarins,  mA 
removing  all  the  queen-bees  but  one.  A  doubled  hive,  he  BO^s, 
will  eat  no  more  honey  in  the  winter  than  a  single  one ;  because, 
when  there  are  many  bees  in  a  hive,  they  can  keep  warm  by 
banging  close  tt^ther,  instead  of  eating 


Aht.  TII.     1%e  Bee-Keeper't  Manual/  or.  Practical  Hints  on  tie 
Management  and  complete  Preservation  of  the  Honeif  Bee,  and,  in 
•   yariktUar,  in  cMitml  Hivei.     By  Hcory  Taylor.     16no,pp.78. 
liondon. 

The  numerous  books  which  have  been  published  on  bees 
may  be  divided  into  two  closses  :  those  which  treat  of  their- na-' 
tnral  history,  along  with  their  artificial  management;  and  those 
wiiidi  confine  themselves  to  the  latter  object.     Among  the  former 
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are,  Hdjer^  Huisli,  «od  a  long  list  of  Dames ;  and,  among  die 
latter,  Booar,  Thorley,  Payne,  and  numerous  other  anUiors, 
doim  to  the  writer  now  before  ua.  Mr.  Taylor's  work,  on  what 
may  be  called  the  roechanicat  or  empirical  part  of  bee-manage- 
ment has,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being  concise.  The  direc- 
tions are  plain  and  short ;  and,  while  tbey  are  suitable  for  the 
amateur  who  U  about  to  commence  bee-cnltare,  tfaey  are  equally 
adapted  for  the  experienced  bee-msster  who  is  about  to  exercise 
his  humanity  in  the  form  of  bee-preserver.  Ilie  object  of  the 
Bee-Keepa'i  Manual  is,  to  recommend  what  iu  author  considers 
an  improved  modification  of  Nutfs  hives  (which,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  are  by  &r  tbe  best  in  principle,  for  protmring  a  maxi- 
mum of  honey  from  a  minimum  of  bees,  and  saving  the  lives  of 
the  latter) ;  but,  whether  Mr.  Taylor's  hive  is  really  an  improve 
ment  on  Mr.  Nutfs,  we  confess  we  very  much  doubt,  Nutf a 
hives  work  admir^ly,  and  cost  only  SL  eoch  ;  while  one  of  Tay- 
lor's hives  costs  7/.,  and  how  they  work,  remains  to  be  proved. 

AaT.VIU.  PouUryi  thtir  Breeding,  Rearintr,Dueatet,  and  general 
Management.  By  Walter  B.  Dickson.  Small  8vo.  Loodoo,  1838. 
A  LABOHious  and  careful  compilation  from  books,  and  chiefly 
from  French  authors ;  and  the  compiler,  "  having  for  several 
years  kept  poultry  himself,  has  recorded  a  number  of  his  own 
observations,  which  he  hopes  may  be  found  correct  and  useful." 
[Preface^  p.  ix.) 

Abt.  IX.    Tke  Hop-Farmer  ;  or,  a  complete  Account  ^  Hop  Cuilure, 
embracing  ift  Hutory,  iMat,  and  Uiet ;  a  Iheor^ieal  ana  practical 
Enquiry  into  an  improved  Mode  of  Culture,  founded  on  tctentific 
{    Pnnciplet .-  to  which  are  added,  several  use/ul  Tablet  and  Calada- 
tiont  neceuary  and  teroieeable  to  the  Growers,  Factors,  Speculators, 
and  Consumers  of  Hops.     Bv  E.  J.  Lance.  Author  of  the  *'  Goldea 
Farmer,"  &c.     12mo.     London,  1638.     Price  6f. 
Wa  have  glanced  over  this  work,  which  seems  to  display  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject ;  and,  there  being  no  other  modern 
work  exclusively  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the  hop,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  the  public 


Art.  X.  A  practical  Treatise  on  ike  Cultivation  of  the  Dahlia. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  FX.S.,H.8.  Small  8vo.  LoadoD,  1838. 
The  name  of  the  author  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
practical  nature  of  this  work,  and  for  its  fitness  for  answwng' 
the  end  which  he  has  in  view;  viz.  "to  advance  and  further  the 
cultivation  of  a  plant,  than  which  a  more  splendid  ornament,  or  a 
more  decided  acquisition  to  any  collection,  is  not  at  present  culti- 
vated or  known  in  British  gardens."  We  strongly  reconunend 
'^is  work  to  all  dahlia-growers,  and  especially  to  amateurs. 
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Art.  XL     An  Euay  on  the  Anti4(aity  of  Hindoo  Medicinet  indttd- 
ing  an  introductory  Lecture  to  the  Count  of  Materia  Medico  and 
Therapeutics,  dehvered  irt  Kin^s  College.     By  J.  F.  Rojie,  M.D., 
F.B.,  and  L.S^  Sec.  G.S.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medtca  and  Thera- 
peutic!, King's  College,  London.     8vo.     London,  18S7. 
The  woric  before  us,  like  Dr.  Rojrle's  lUustralions  of  Botany, 
one  of  tbe  best  works  of  the  kind  that  has  ever  been  produced,  U 
characterised  by  enlightened  and  compreheiisive  views.     The  au- 
thor, while  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  immediate  object,  seems  con- 
standy  to  have  in  view  the  general  progress  of  science,  and  tbe 
advancement  of  society  throughout  the  world.      In  his  Illustra- 
tions, he  shows  what  plants  of  tbe  hilly  country  of  India  are  suit- 
able for  the  low  country,  and  what  may  probably  with  advan- 
tage be  cultivated  in  Europe;  while  at  the  same  time  he  points 
out  the  European  and  American  plants  which  would  be  produc- 
tive of  advantage  if  introduced  into  Asia.     It  may  be  thought 
that  in  the  volume  before  us  there  is  not  much  that  would  inte- 
rest a  gardener ;  but  there  is,  in  truth,  a  great  deal,  provided 
that  gardener  has  a  scientific  knowledge  of  botany ;  and  this 
we  shall  prove  by  two  or  three  extracts. 

After  snowing  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  tlie 
materia  medica,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  articles  which 
compose  it  being  selected  from  every  country  of  the  globe,  he 
says,  "  We  are  interested  in  the  laws  of  vegetable  physiology^ 
that  we  may  be  able  to  weigh  the  influence  of  the  various  stimu- 
lants of  light,  heat,  air,  and  moisture;  the  effects  of  soils  and 
aspects;  that  we  may  understand  something  of  their  operation  in 
modifying  the  products  of  plants ;  and  be  able  to  select  our  barks, 
woods,  and  roots,  bulbs,  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  at  the  age  and 
season  when  they  contain  the  principles  which  render  them  useful 
as  medicines  in  their  most  abundant  and  efficient  state."  (p.  S.) 
With  reference  to  the  connexion  between  the  structure  and 
natural  affinities  of  plants,  and  their  physical  and  medical  pro- 
perties, and  the  geographical  distribution  of  plants  as  connected 
with  climate,  he  observes,  "  both  are  important  subjects,  whether 
we  consider  xhem  in  a  scientific  or  practical  point  of  view.  Tbe 
one  teaches  us  the  laws  which  influence  the  distribution  of 
plants;  points  out  the  countries  and  climates  which  different  fa- 
milies a^t,  and  gives  us  principles  for  their  cultivation,  either 
as  medicines  or  as  objects  of  agriculture ;  the  other  is  no  less 
valuable  in  affiirding  us  innumerable  indications,  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  for  discovering  the  properties  of  new  and  unknown 
plants,  whether  as  fitting  them  for  food,  for  medicine,  or  for  any 
of  the  arta  of  life ;  and,  though  tliere  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions 
(fewer,  however,  than  are  generally  adduced),  there  certainly  is 
no  other  method  by  which  we  may  so  readily  find  a  substitute 
for  a  loedicine,  or  an  equivalent  for  an  article  of  trade,  as  by 
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Beeking  for  it  in  the  fiuniltea  oTpUots  which  are  already  known  to 

contain  some  possesGed  of  such  propertiesas  we  desidorate."  (p.  4.) 
The  system  of  arrangetnent  &lon«  applicable  for  this  parposct 
Dr.Royle  next  observes,  "is  th&tcalled  the  natural  method,  which, 
enabling  us  to  discuss  questions  concerning  the  stracture  of  its 
several  groups,  in  conjunction  with  climate,  geogra|^icaI  distri- 
bution, medical  and  physical  properties,  makes  modern  botany  a 
highly  interesting  and  philosophical  study,"  (p.  5.) 

As  examples  of  generalising  according  to  the  natoTsl  system, 
he  says,  no  one  who  has  studied  this  system  "  is  surprised  at 
bearing  that  the  Graminea  of  tropical  regions  are  as  fitted  for 
food  as  those  of  European  countries ;  or  that  the  oak  of  the 
Himalaya  yields  excellent  timber ;  or  that  pines  abouod  in  tur< 
pentine,  and  may  be  made  to  yield  tar  wherever  they  are  found. 
So  the  Rosacea  afford  us  our  best  fruits;  among  the  PapiLionacea 
are  found  all  the  legumes  used  as  food  in  diSerent  parts  of  the 
World ;  and  the  Labiala  yield  most  of  our  odoriferous  herbs,  as 
lavender,  rosemary,  thyme,  sage,  savory,  maijoram,  and  mint." 
(p.  5.)  In  a  subsequent  page,  the  author  mentions  an  important 
discovery  which  he  made  while  generalising  in  this  way ;  viz.  that 
all  the  plants  which  yielded  caoutchouc  belonged  to  the  milky- 
juioed  families  of  Cichoraceee,  Lobebacnr,  ^poc^nes,  jlscle- 

SA&deee,  £uphorbttJ(7f<r,flndArtoc&rpeie,  atribeof  IMice«.  (p.  9.) 
t  next  struck  Dr.  Royleas  singular  that  so  many  plants,  which 
silkworms  prefer  next  to  the  mulberry,  should  be  found  in  those 
families  which  yield  caoutchouc ;  which  ultimately  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  milky  plants  may  be  made  to  produce  caout- 
chouc, and  that,  without  this  ingredient,  the  silkworms  cannot 
produce  silk. 

These  extracts  are  sufficient  to  show  that  this  work  may  be 
perused  with  instruction  by  the  cnltivator,  no  less  than  by  the  me* 
dical  mnn. 

With  respect  to  the  main  object  of  the  work,  -the  antiquity  of 
Hindoo  m^icine,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  Dr.  Royle's 
researches  confirm  the  theory,  that,  where  civilisation  generally 
is  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  there  also  the  antiquity  of  all  the 
arts  which  constitute  civilisation  will  be  found  the  a — '~' 


Art.  XII.  Literary  Natieet. 
The  Sttlwban  Gardener,  and  Villa  Companion^  will  be  completed 
on  July  l.,in  one  vol.  8vo,  price  I5s.  Immediately  after  which  will 
be  commenced  The  Suburban  Cultivator,  to  appear  monthly,  in 
one-shilling  numbei-s,  and  to  be  completed  in  one  volume,  also 
price  155.  Each  work  will  be  complete  in  itself;  and  sold 
separately. 

TTie  Book  ^the  Farm  ;  being  a  systematic  work  on  practical 
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agricnltnre,  on  ah  entirely  nev  and  original  plan,  by  Henry 
Stephens,  editor  of  the  ^iartcrly  Journal  of  Agriculture^  8[C.  j 
the  drawings  and  specificadoos  of  the  several  impletueats  by 
James  Slight,  curator  of  the  Highland  and  Agrlcnltural  iSociety's 
Museum.  From  the  practical  knowledge,  extensive  observation, 
and  general  science  of  Mr.  Stephens,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  above  work  wilt  be  one  of  no  ordinary  interests. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCK 

Art.  I.    General  NoHcet. 

THES&mif  Gmh,  Blemioc&tafia  Selindria.  (Tol.  XI It.  p.  1^5.)  — Having 
aiifibrcd  extenstvely  from  thit  iasect,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  recdpt  for 
compoantt  amixtore  which  I  found  effectually  to  destroy  it,on  upwards  of  fiOO 
unfkrni;         *    '""'"  "  '        —   -    <  ^  .-,     . 


X  my  care}  wbicfa  wwe  all  more  or  lew  affected  i  aome  of  the  ti 

.u iTd^dwith  insGctB.    Before  giving  the  receipt,  it  may  be  uaom 

I  find  a  decoctioD  of  artichoke leaTcs  so  usetul  for  mixing  with 


a  lor  tliat  purpose. 

The  rectal  is  as  fbllowt  t  —  To  thirty  gallons  of  water  add  a  peck  of  quick 
lime ;  after  standiiig  a  few  hours,  pour  it  gently  iM,  to  prevent  any  of  th«  se- 
diment miiiug  with  the  liquid  (as  that  would  give  the  trees  an  unsightly  ap- 
pearance :  add  2  lb.  toil  soap,  I  lb.  sulphur  (to  be  well  mixed  with  tlie  soap 
before  diMolring  it},  two  gallona  of  the  decoction  of  artichoke  leaves,  and  one 
galkm  of  tobacco  liquor.  Afier  miiii^theingredientsprop«4;p,apply  itto  the 
trees  with  Read's  hydraulic  syringe,  or  any  other  garden  engine,  in  the  pro- 
[Mirtion  of  one  third  of  the  mixture  to  two  thirds  of  mire  water.  The  best 
time  to  apply  it  h  from  three  to  seven  o'clock  p.  m.,  alter  a  fine  dry  day ;  or 
between  five  and  eight  o*ch>dt  A.M.,no  dew  bavingfallen  the  previous  evening. 

From  two  to  rx  waabings  will  be  found  sufficient  to  dean  the  trees ;  and,  if 
the  mixture  be  used  on  those  not  infected,  it  wilt  be  found  a  great  means  of 
preventiiw  them  from  becoming  so. 

To  make  the  decoction  ofartichoke  leaves,  I  take  one  quarter  of  a  hundred 
imAt  (2S  lb.)  of  leaves,  and  boil  them  in  twelve  gallons  of  water  lor  half 
an  hour,  then  strain  it  off*,  let  it  stand  till  cold,  and  barrel  it,  to  be  used  as 
wanted.  — J.  M.  H.  S.    Shreuaburry,  AprU  SO.  1836. 

Jat^reft  new  Manure.  (p.JBi.)  — Since  our  remarks  on  this  subject 
were  published,  we  have  recdved  an  opinion  of  it  from  one  of  the  most 
scientiSc  agricottnriata  in  France;  been  made  acquuoted  with  all  the  parti* 
culara  of  the  secret ;  conversed  with  M.  Loiivy,  the  agent  for  grantii^  licences 
for  La  Manche;  and  seen  a  quantity  of  the  manure  prepared  by  him  on  Lord 
Spencer's  estate  at  Dumsford  Lodge,  near  Wandsworth;  in  short,  we  have 
.BBtufied  ourselves  as  to  -what  the  invention  ii,  and  whet  it  iv  worth  in  this 
country.    The  fbllowing b  from  our  Paris  correspondent; — 

*I  havenot  yet  decided  npon  the  question  of  tttecn^rait/rni^fvf,  although  I 
have  long  been  a  subscriber.  The  foliowing  is,  however,  the  opinion  I  have 
formed  of  it: — Thb  compost  is  not  equal  to  lann-yard  manure,  particularly  as 
to  duration;  so  that  in  the  neighbourfaood  of  large  cities,  or  in  countries  where 
an  advanced  state  of  cultivation  furnishes  tiie  land  with  all  the  manure  neces* 
nary,  this  practice  would  not  be  useful,  or,  at  least,  only  in  a  slight  dt%ree.  But 
in  (UstrictB  where  agriculture  is  backward.where,  for  want  of  dung,  only  a  half,  a 
third,  or  even  a  fifMi,  part  of  the  manure  is  appUed  that  the  land  n     ' 


where  there  are  immense  tracts  of  heath  and  sandv  plains,  that  U  to  say,  land 
covered  with  materials  for  the  compost;  in  such  districts,  the  practice  of 
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JaaStA  IB  calculated,  I  think,  to  be  of  rery  |p«at  serrice.  The  chankctoittic 
feature  and  principal  merit  of  this  inTention  is,  to  convert  in  a  few  weds,  by 
means  of  o  fermenting  Uquid,  masses  of  these  v^etable  substances  into  real 
manure,  or,  more  properlj  speaking,  into  perfect  vegetable  mould,  which  may 
be  used  immediately.  It  will  conic  dear,  1  think,  dearer  than  animal  manure, 
near  large  cities ;  but  jirobabi}?  leas  dear  than  theold  composts,  which  required 
to  be  turned  three  or  four  times,  and  to  lie  six  months,  ayear,  or  more;  while  in 
this  case  the  object  is  effected  in  nineteen  ortwenty  days.  In  Ftance,  where  we 
hare  still  almost  entire  provinces  covered  with  heath  and  rushes,  the  Jauflret 
compost  must  be  very  useful.  It  will  be  useful  also,  I  think,  in  the  cantons, 
where  the  vine  is  cultivated.  In  England,  where  agriculture  is  much  more 
advanced  than  in  France,  and  the  production  of  manure  incomparably  greater, 
it  would  certainly  be  of  much  less  importance,  except,  perhaps,  for  some  par- 
ocular  localities.  Being  a  subscriber,  1  have  the  pamphlet  which  describes  the 
composition  of  the  composL  The  recapt  is  so  complicated  as  to  be  almost 
ridiculous,  although  it  has  been  much  simplified  in  a  second  edition,anditwill, 
no  doubt,  be  much  more  so  in  time.  —  V.    Parii,  April  6.  1838. 

Javffrett  Matuire  m  England A  gentleman  of  property,  and  a  great  ine> 

chanical  inventor  and  promoter  of  aRTicultural  improvement,  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  taking  out  a  patent  for  JauKet's  manure  in  England.  The  spe- 
ciGcationis  in  X^tcRcpertoryof  ArU.Vo.  51.,  for  March,  1S38;  end  it  is  taken 
out  in  the  name  of  A.  B.  ¥.  Rosser,  of  New  Boswell  Court,  London.  H. 
Lozify  informs  us  that  the  specification  is  a  correct  translation  of  that  of  the 
French  patent,  of  which  we  nave  no  doubt,  having  compart  K  with  the  pam- 
phlet alluded  to  by  our  correspondent. 

The  object  of  the  inventor  is  stated  to  be,  to  reduce,  not  only  "  broom,  heather, 
furie,  rushes,  and  other  vegetables,  not  hitherto  used  for  making  manure,  as  bdng 
deem»l  too  difficult  of  decomposition,  but  also  vegetables  and  weeds,  such,  for 
instance,  as  couch  grass,  whicn  it  has  hitherto  been  considered  dangerous  to 
introduce  into  manure,  and  the  vegetating  powers  of  which  are  by  the  invention 
totally  destroyed.  The  principal  ol^ject  effected  by  the  invention  is  tiie  pro- 
duction of  a  rapid  fermentation,  the  degree  of  which  may  be  regulated  nearly 
at  pleasure ;  wnereby  the  substances  to  be  converted  into  manure  are  speedily 
and  uniformly  decomposed,"  The  inventor  next  describes  a  liquid,  which  is 
to  be  preparedbeforehand,  of  water,  unslacked  lime,  a  little  sal  ammoniac,  and 
kitchen-water,  or  any  sweepings,  dead  animali,  spoiled  provisions,  and  filth 
from  the  dwelling-house.  Iliis  water  is  to  be  allowed  to  ferment  in  a  tank  or 
pit.  This  is  the  first  process.  The  next  is  to  procure  fscal  substances  and 
urine,  particularly  human  ordure,  chimney  soot,  powdered  gypsum,  unslacked 
lime,  wood-ashes,  sea  salt,  and  what  the  inventorcallsleavenof  manure,  being 
the  hut  drainings  from  a  dunghill  already  formed  by  the  inventor's  method. 
These  articles  being  procured,  and  mixed  t<^ether  in  certain  proportions 
(which  we  do  not  give,  because  we  do  not  suppose  there  is  one  of  our  readers 
who  would  adopt  them),  a  quantity  c^  the  prepared  liquid  b  to  be  poured  over 
them,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  ferment  for  some  weeks  in  a  pit  or  cask.  A 
piece  of  ^und  is  now  to  be  prepared  by  levelling  and  beating,sa  as  to  render 
It  impervious  to  water;  and  on  this  raised  floor  the  heap  of  straw,  heath,  or 
Other  rubbish  which  is  to  undergo  fermentation,  is  to  be  placed.  The  materials 
may  be  placed  in  layers,  and  thoroughly  moistened  and  slimed  with  the  liquid 
and  its  sediment.  The  heap  may  be  raised  to  the  height  of  7  ft.,  and  Uien 
thoroughly  moistened  and  covered  over  with  the  muddy  sediment  of  the  liquid. 
While  the  heap  is  making,  it  should  be  beaten  or  trodden  down,  so  as  to  make 
the  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  lie  close  and  compact;  and,  when  it  is 
finished,  it  should  be  beaten  all  round  with  the  same  view,  lie  heap  is  now 
a  be  covered  nil  over  with  straw,  branches,  or  herbage,  bo  as  to  retain  the  heat 


mur's  scale  (66' to  TT'Falir.J  has  been  found  to  have  taken  place;  and  ... 
following  dajp  it  has  generally  attamed  from  30°  to  10°  of  lUaumur  (99° 


and  exclude  the  rain,  or  the  drou^t.     At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  from 
the  completion  of  the  heap,  a  fermentation  of  from  1^°to  £0°  of  heat  by  lUau- 

"^ '        lace;  and  on  the 

Uaumur  (99°  to 
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ISS"  Fahr.).  On  the  third  da^,  the  top^f  the  heap  ii  to  be  opened  U>  6  in. 
deep  with  a  fork,  and  the  sediment  thrown  on  the  top  ie  to  be  turned  over, 
and  another  good  drenching  with  the  liquid  is  to  be  applied  to  the  heap,  which 
is.again  to  be  immediately  covered  up.  About  the  eerenth  day,ho1es  about  6 
in.  distance  &oni  each  other  are  to  be  made  with  a  fork,  to  the  depth  of  3  it., 
and  another  drenching  is  to  be  applied,  the  heap  being  afterwanU  covered  up 
again.  About  the  ninth  day,  another  drenching  is  to  be  ^plied,  through  new 
and  somewhat  deeper  holes,  and  the  heap  is  to  be  again  covered  up.  After 
the  lapse  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days  from  the  making  of  the  heap,  the 
manure  will  be  fit  to  spread.  The  fermentation  is  stopped  by  an  excessive 
drenching,  or  by  opeaing  out  the  heap.  If  the  materials  of  the  heaparc  straw 
only,  the  fermentation  may  be  stopped  at  A5°  of  heat  (15*6°  Fahr.)  ;  otherwise 
it  may  he  allowed  to  proceed  to  75°  R&um.  (S00°  Fahr. J.  {Rep.  <^  Art., 
March,  1B38,  p,  172.) 

.  In  order  to  ^re  this  process  afurchance  of  being  introduced  into  England, 
U.  Loiivy,  one  of  the  agents  for  die  patentees  in  France,  was  invited  to  Lon-. 
don,  in  order  to  prepare  a  hei^  of  materials  in  the  Jauffret  manner,  as  an  ei- 
emplificatioQ  of  Rouer's  patenu  He  came  in  March,  IB38,  and  prepared  a 
heap  of  the  new  manure  on  the  Earl  of  Spencer's  estate  at  Sumsfbrd  Lodge, 
near  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Peterson,  the  agent  to 
ImtA  Spencer.  When  the  heap  was  duly  fermented,  and  fit  to  spread,  M. 
IiOzivy  invited  a  number  of  persons  to  inspect  it,  on  April  16,  among  whom 
we  were  included.  It  was  formed  on  the  south-east  udc  of  a  field  barn,  on  a 
nused  platform  of  clay,  10  fl.  or  12  tt.  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  very 
thick  coating  of  straw.  The  outer  covering  of  straw  was  removed,  and  the 
heap  turned  over,  in  the  presoice  of  the  company ;  when  the  materials,  which 
bad  been  chiefly  straw,  were  found  to  be  thoroughly  rotted,  black,  and  moist; 
and,  taken  altogether,  in  a  very  fit  state  for  u«ng  as  manure.  On  examining 
them  closely,  many  small  branches  of  heath  and  ivize  were  found,  the  leaves 
and  the  herbaceous  parts  of  which  were  decomposed,  and  the  trark  of  the 
woody  part  partially  so.  On  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  us  that  every  thing  that 
was  proposed  to  be  done  was  accomplished.  It  had  required  a  much  longer 
time  than  usual ;  because,  owing  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather,  the 
heap  could  not  for  several  weeks,  be  brought  to  e  suffident  temperature  to 
induce  fermentation. 

The  impression  on  our  mind  was,  chat  nothing  more  was  done  by  this  pro- 
cess than  what  may  be  done  in  any  farm-yard  with  similar  materials,  moistened 
with  the  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  similarly  heaped  up  and  covered.  All  the 
numerous  ingredients  in  JauSet's  composition  would,  we  believe,  have  no 
moreeSectthanclearwster,without  the  assistance  of  animal  matter  ;and,  there- 
fore, if  we  were  going  to  ferment  straw,  or  other  v^eCable  matters,  without  the 
aid  of  a  farm-yard,  we  should  collect  the  dune  and  urine  of  all  sorts  of  animals, 
and,  simply  throwing  them  into  a  tank  or  cask  of  water,  allow  them  to  ferment 
there;  and,  as  soon  as  the  fermentation  took  place,  we  would  water  the  heap  of 
matenals,  and  cover  it  up.  Of  coume,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  atten^t  this 
except  in  mild  weedier ;  for  even  urine  will  not  ferment  in  winter.  We  con- 
sider the  lime,  theg^^sum,  the  sal  ammoniac,  the  soot,  the  wood-ashes,  the 
sea  salt  and  the  refined  saltpetre,  as  likely  to  have  no  effect  whatever  in 
aiding  the  fermentation,  though  they  would  add  to  the  value  of  the  heap 

All  the  good,  therefore,  which  we  consider  may  be  drawn  from  a  know- 
ledge of  JaiuSl^t's  process  in  England,  bv  gardeners  or  bnners,  is  the  con- 
firmation of  what  they  already  know,  though  sometimes,  perhaps,  n^lect 
to  put  in  practice;  vii.  that  the  fermentation  of  litter  may  be  greatly  oro- 
moted  by  watering  it  with  the  liquid  which  drains  away  from  it,  and  by 
covering  it  closely  with  thatch,  straw,  mats,  turfs,  faggots,  branches,  or  some 
other  material  which  will  exclude  rain  and  drought.  Farther,  chat  the  urine 
of  horses,  and  the  urine  and  ftecal  matters  of  Che  human  species,  promote 
fenneotatioa  in  vegetable  matters  much  more  powerfiilly  than  those  of  cows. 
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deep,  nriu^  or  potdoyi  md,  conMqondr,  that  tiba  nuxlw  tofflUwr  oT  A« 
mannrea  mad«  t^  difioent  inhniht  wiD  geaectlij  be  fiMiniT  to  intvcMe  ftiw 
mentMtion. 

FUmU^,  if,  in  mnj  part  <tf  Onat  Britain,  there  dumU  ba  a  quantity  of 
■ucfa  mUanali  ai,  ia  Fnnca,  wauU  be  made  into  manure  by  Jauffiut*!  pr^ 
cem,  tha  ibcHtcit  and  moat  aconomical  way  wonld  be  to  mik  thwn  with 
bora^dong,  as  piaetised  in  foraing  meadow^faaok  mktdeni.  In  Ihii  way, 
one  loact  of  honD-dang  might  be  made  to  fannant  handfoda  of  hMda  of 
other  fermeotaUe  aiatter. 

Joyet'M  new  Mode  <^Maatiag.  — Whoa  we  Baticed  Ur.  Joyce*!  i 
JamiaryNokip.ST.,  thenatomofthefiielwMaDa  " 

out  to  be  nothing  more  than  charcoal  prepared  in  a  ^     

thoi^  it  dopriTca  h  of  its  in>ell,Bnd,  perfcapa,dimuiiaheaiD   _^ 

deleterious  properties,  yet  learea  it  of  the  aaine  nature  aa  it  waa  before^  thauah 
not  lo  pereeptiUy  dangerooa,  from  it*  want  of  aBj  nomoua  cffl«vhuiL  Mr. 
Joyce'a  alova,  thafcfbre,  haa  eatinly  hilad  ia  raafiaiag  all  the  high  Mpeck> 

,. ^  formed  of  it,  »d  cannot  ba  lecomnanded,  aithor  ibrplan«> 


ordinary  ociMiow. 

Dr.  Amolfi  Stove. — Our  opinian  of  thia  Mor^  aa  eapnased  p.lM^  rmiaa 
unchanged ;  nd  we  etill  belim  it  to  ba  tha  ivy  boat  of  all  stova  for  an  iU> 
bnitt  cott^e,  in  which  the  windowa  and  doora  are  to  badht  fitted  aa  to  adnil 
abandence  of  v.  For  the  rooaa  of  waU-hdU  houae*,  however,  where  tha 
windowa  and  doori  fit  tightly,  awt  where  tfaia  atore  ia  auhatitutad  for  an  opon 
fireplace,  and  no  av  allowed  to  pasa  ap  throu^  the  dtimn^,  ttuqit  whatpasaaa 
thro^th  the  atore,  a  diaiiDet  ayatem  of  wntiUtiow  will  reqtitre  to  ba  intro> 
duceditoprereDtanyunpleBaantfediagbemKaperieDaed.  WedonbtTetymndi 
if  inch  a  ayrtem  i«  practicable  on  a  unall  acide,  and  therefore  qoaadon  ^Aether 
Dr.  Amott'a  atora  will  arer  becona  a  rabatitute  for  open  fir^tlacea  in  eitting* 
Tooma  of  ordinary  dim«aaion«,  aa  now  conatrocted.  That  tt  ia  the  beat  and 
molt  eeoapmical  itove  for  halls,  ataireaaaa,  and  roooa,  where  there  ia  an  c^wo 
fireplaJee  end  a  fire  kept  burning,  or,  in  short,  wherever  there  ia  an  efficient 
meansofventibrtion,  we  have  no  manner  of  donbt.  Its  excellaace  consist*  in 
the  small  proportion  of  the  heat  produced  which  ia  allowed  to  OMapa  up  the 
chimney,  and  in  never  raising  the  outer  temperature  of  the  stove  above  that  of 
boiling  water.  How  these  two  grand  cdgecta  are  affected  will  ba  underatood 
fay  the  following  diagram. 

"  The  outline  a  idcl^^.il.lr^resanta 
a  box  fanned  of  sheet  ir(»,  and  divided  by 
the  partition  g  i  into  two  chambers,  commu- 
nicating freely  at  the  top  and  bottom.     The 
letter  ?  marks  the  fire-box  or  furnace,  formed 
of  iron,  Uned  with  Gre  brick,  and  resting  on 
a  close  ash-pit,  of  which  6  mark*  the  door, 
and  near  which  door  there  is  avalved  open- 
ing, by  wliicb  air  enters,  to  feed  the  fire 
when  the  door  is  shut ;  i  marks  the  door  of 
the  stove,  by  which  fud  is  introduced ;  c  is 
the  chimney  flue.  While  the  stove  door  and    . 
the  ash-|Ht  door  are  open,  a  fire  may  be  A 
lighted,  and  will  bum  in  the  fire  box  just  aa  I 
in  a  common  grate,  and  the  smoke  will  rise   ' 
and  pasa  away  by  the  chimney,  mixed  witb 
much  colder  air,  rushiog  in  by  the  stove 
door ;  but,  if  the  stove  door  and  asfa-[»t  door  , 
be  then  doaed,  and,  only  as   much  air  is  ^r 
admitted  by  the  valved  opening  in  the  ash-     ]} 
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^t  M  wifl  just  feed  tbe  combuition,  onlj  r  small  tcwresponiling  quantity 
of  air  can  pass  tnnj  by  the  cbinioey,  and  the  whole  box  inll  toon  be 
full  of  the  hot  air  or  snitAe  from  the  fire  circulating  tn  it,  and  reodering 
it  orerj  where  of  as  noilbna  temperature  as  if  it  were  full  of  hot  water." 

The  tbow  dbsnun  does  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  Dr.  Amott's  store,  aa 
comnKmly  ntaim&ctared  and  sold  in  the  ahapK;  bat  it  illustrates  the^nciple. 
Li  those  soM  in  the  shops,  theext^or  caui^  bears  amuch  smaller  propomon 
to  die  ftiel  chancer ;  neverthelesB,  by'  the  admisBiDn  of  a  yery  small  (quantity 
of  air  to  the  fire  (often  not  more  than  what  will  pass  through  «goo8e^uiU),tha 
heat  produced  is  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicetT,  and  the  outer  easmg  of  the 
store  nerer  rises  to  800°.  Much  has  been  said  a^iamit  Dr.  Amott's  store  in 
tbe  Mec/kanitft  Magaime,  and  the  MemlUi/  Ckromdf  (for  May),  as  not  being 
ori^nal;  but  thia  is  a  question  altt^etber  apart  from  its  utility.  Origioal  in- 
Tcntions  are  rtay  seldom  practical  ones  at  the  first. 

We  conmder  it  tight  to  appriae  our  readers  that  a  store  or  fireplace  is 
eapected  soon  to  be  made  public,  which,  it  is  stud,  will  warn)  as  economi- 
cdly  as  Dr.  Amott'i,  and  rentilato,  at  the  same  time,  as  efibetually  as  an 
open  fireplace.  The  inrentor  is  Julius  JeAreys,  Esq.,  the  inrentor  of  tbe 
respirator,  whoae  opinions  on  the  iinportant  subject  of  ventilation  will  be 
found  in  tbe  Ardatrctvral  Uagaatie  for  May.  How  tar  he  may  be  able  to 
realise  what  (a  promiied  we  cannot  yet  say ;  but  we  shall  not  foil  to  ^e  our 
readers  the  earhest  information  we  are  able  to  obtain  on  the  snt^t.  —  Cond, 
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TaoMAs  AmmBW  Ksiaar,  Etq.  —  The  public  has  austained  an  in-e- 
trierable  loss  In  the  death  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Es^.,  F.R.S.,  of  Dow- 
ton  Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  the  President  of  the  Horticultural  Socie^  of 
London,  A  correspondent  of  the  Athenaum,  with  the  signature  of  J.  L, 
(etidently  Dr.  Lindley,  who  is  understood  to  write  the  botanical  and  hor* 
ticnltural  articles  for  tuat  journal),  has  sent  die  following  Uographical  nodce, 
written  with  Just  and  excellent  feclinc,  which  we  copv  from  the  Atherueum  of 
May  19.,  though,  at  this  late  period  of  the  month,  we  hare  not  time  previously 
to  a^  the  editor's  permiBsion  for  bo  doing  :  — 

"  Mr.  Knight  was  bom  at  Wormsley  Grange,  near  Hereford,  on  the  1 0th  of 
Octobv,  1738.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Knight,  a  der^ 
gymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  whose  father  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  as 
an  iron-mastN',  at  the  dme  when  iron-works  were  first  cstahlisned  at  Colo* 
brook  Dde.  When  Mr.  Knight  was  three  years  old,  he  lost  his  father ;  and 
hb  educadon  was,  in  consequence,  so  much  neglected,  that  at  tiie  age  of  nine 
years  he  was  unable  to  write,  and  scarcely  able  to  read.  He  was  then  sent  to 
school  at  Ludlow,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Chiswick,  and  afterwards  entered 
at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  It  was  in  the  idle  days  of  his  childhood,  when  he 
could  derire  no  assistance  from  books,  that  his  active  mind  was  first  directed 
tothe  contempladon  of  the  phenomena  of  v^etable  lifet  and  he  then  acnaired 
that  fixed  habit  of  thinking  and  judging  for  himself,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  reputation  as  an  original  observer  and  experimenUlist.  He  used  to 
relate  an  anecdote  of  his  childhood,  which  marks  the  strong  original  tendency 
of  his  mind  to  observation  andrcAecdon.  Seeing  the  gardener  one  day  plant- 
ing beans  in  the  ground,  he  asked  him  why  he  buned  those  bitsof  wood;  bebs 
told  that  they  wouldgrow  into  bean  plants,  and  bear  other  beans,  he  watched 
the  event,  and,  finding  that  it  had  happened  as  the  gardener  had  foretold,  he 
determined  to  plant  his  pocket-knife,  m  the  expectation  of  its  also  growing  and 
bearing  other  knives.  When  he  saw  that  this  did  not  take  place,  he  sctliim- 
self  to  considra  the  cause  of  the  d^flerence  in  the  two  cases,  and  thus  was  led 
to  occupy  his  earliest  thoughts  with  those  attempts  at  tracing  the  vital  phv- 
nomena  of  plants  to  their  causes,  upon  which  be  eventually  constructMso 
brilliant  a  reputation. 
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"It  w«a  about  the  yearl  795  that  Hr.  Kni^t  begmi  to  be  pnUidy  known 
w  a  T^etable  phyaiologist.  In  tbat  year  be  lud  before  the  Hoyal  Society  hb 
celebrated  paper  upon  Die  inheritance  of  diMaae  among  fruit  treei,  and  the  pn>- 
pagatioD  of  debility  by  graftioK*  This  naa  nicceeded  by  accounta  of  expe- 
rimental rcMarches  into  vegetdile  fecundadoii,  the  ascent  and  descent  of  aap 
in  treea,  the  pbenomeua  of  germination,  the  influoice  of  light  upon  le*vca,aiut 
a  great  variety  of  dmilar  sulffects.  In  all  theae  reaearcbea  the  origmali^  of 
the  eiperiments  was  rery  remarkable,  and  the  car«  with  wUch  tbe  resulta  were 
given  waa  to  great,  tbat  the  moat  captious  of  aubsequent  wrttcn  hare  Admitted 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  produced  b^  BIr.  Knight,  howerer  mud)  tb^  m^ 
have  diflmd  from  him  in  the  conciusiona  which  they  draw  ftom  them. 

''The  mat  object  which  Mr.  Knight  Betbeforehinuelf,aiid  which  hepnnoed 
throogfa  uia  lon^  life  with  undeviatingsteadiDcaa  of  purpoae,  waa  ulOity.  Mere 
curioui  specuUbons  seem  to  have  engaged  his  attoition  but  little ;  it  waa  only 
when  facts  had  some  great  practical  oaring  that  he  a{^lied  himself  aetioualy 
to  iuTestigste  the  phenomena  connected  with  than.  For  this  reaaoa,  to 
improve  the  races  or  domesticated  plaott,  to  establish  important  pcMnts  of  cul- 
tivation upon  sound  pbysiologicBl  reasoning,  to  increase  tbe  amount  of  food 
which  may  be  procured  &om  a  ^ven  space  ofland  (all  of  them  sulyect*  dosdy 
connected  with  the  welfare  of  his  country),  are  more  ctpedall^  the  tofnci  of  the 
numerous  papers  communicated  by  him  to  varioua  societies,  espedally  the 
horticultural,  lo  the  chair  of  which  be  succeeded  his  friend  Sir  Josqdi  Banks. 
Whoever  calls  to  mind  what  gardens  were  only  twenty  years  ago,  and  what 
they  now  are,  must  be  sensible  of  tbe  extraordinary  improvement  which  hat 
taken  place  in  the  art  of  horticulture  during  that  penod.  This  change  is 
unquestionablv  traceable,  in  a  more  evident  manner,  to  the  praetice  and  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Knight  than  to  all  other  causes  combined.  Alteretions  first 
suggested  by  himself,  or  by  the  principles  which  he  explained  in  a  popular 
manner,  small  at  first,  increasing  by  degrees,  have  insensibly  led,  in  the  art 
of  gardening,  to  the  roost  extensive  improvements,  tbe  real  origin  of  which 
has  already,  as  always  happens  in  such  cases,  been  fo»otten,  except  by  those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  career  of  Mr.  iGiifht,  and  who  know  that  it  is 
to  him  that  they  are  owing.  Of  domesticated  fruits,  or  culioary  vegetables, 
there  is  not  a  race  that  has  not  been  ameliorated  under  his  direction,  or 
immediate  and  personal  superintendence  ;  and  if,  henceforward,  the  En^h 
yeoman  can  command  the  ninlen  luxuries  that  were  once  confined  to  the 
great  and  wealthy,  it  is  to  Mr.  Knight,  far  more  than  to  any  other  person, 
that  the  nvtitude  of  the  country  it  due. 

"The  feeling  thus  evinced  in  the  tendency  of  his  scientific  pursuits  were 
extended  to  the  ofBcex  of  private  life.  Never  was  there  a  man  poasesaed  c^ 
greater  kindness  and  benevolence,  and  whose  loss  has  been  more  severely  felt, 
not  only  by  his  immediate  &mily,butby  his  numerous  tenantry  and  dependants. 
And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  tendernett  of  hit  aflection  for  those  around  him. 


when  it  pleased  heaven  to  visit  him,  some  yean  unce,  with  the  heaviest 
calamity  that  could  befal  a  father,  in  the  sudden  death  of  an  only  and  much 
beloved  son,  Mr.  Knight's  philosophy  was  fiilly  equal  to  sustain  him  in  hit 
trial. 

"  Mr.  Knight's  political  opinions  were  as  free  from  prdu dices  as  hisscienlific 
views  1  his  whole  heart  was  with  the  libera]  party,  of  which  he  was  aU  his  life 
a  strenuous  supporter. 

"  It  is  no  cxaKseTHtian  to  add  that,  great  as  is  the  loss  sustained  by  his 
country  and  his  incnds,  it  will  be  eoiuUIy  difficult  to  fill  his  vacancj^  in  science. 
No  living  man  now  before  the  world  can  be  said  to  rank  with  him  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  science  to  which  his  life  was  devoted. 

"  Mr.  Knight  died  in  London,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Walpole,  one  of  hia 
daughters,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  II th  of  May,  in  the  dghtdeth  year  of 
hit  age. — J.L."    (Ati<iueum,  May  19.) 
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Abt.  L   DeteripUve  Notice  »ftke  VUla  ^  Mrt,  Lawrence,  mt  Drayton 
Oreen.     From  the  "  Suburban  Gardener." 

The  object  of  the  Suburban  Gardener  being  to  tewh  something 
of  gardening  to  those  who  have  not  been  regularly  brought  up 
to  the  profession,  there  are,  probably,  few  professional  men  (and 
such,  we  suppose,  are  most  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardenei's 
Magazine)  who  will  think, of  perusine  it.  On  this  account,  we 
gave,  in  a  former  Number  (p.  220.;,  a  descriptive  notice  of 
Hendon  Rectory;  and  we  now  present  a  similar  account  of 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  very  first  villa  of  Its  class  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.  Having  done  this,  we  do  not  intend 
to  trouble  our  readers  with  any  further  extracts  from  the 
S«bnrban  Gardener,  but  we  leave  that  book  to  find  its  way  in 
the  world,  feeling  confident  that  it  will  extend  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  gardening  more  effectually  than  any  other  work 
that  we  have  hitherto  produced. 

The  instruction  which  the  young  gardener  may  derive  front 
the  article  on  Hendon  Rectory  and  this  article  is  of  two  kinds : 
1.  the  occasional  illustration  of  a  principle,  such  as  the  advan- 
tage and  disadvantage  of  different  slopes  of  ground  for  display- 
ing flower-beds,  as  explained  in  the  fifUi  anasixth  pages  of  the 
present  Article;  and,  2.,  the  exemplification  of  other  principles 
by  practice.  In  the  case  of  Hendon  Rectory,  the  gardenesque 
manner  of  culture  is  illustrated,  and  its  practice  exhibited ;  and, 
in  the  cose  of  the  villa  about  to  be  described,  the  advantages  of 
grouping  are  set  forth  in  a  more  striking  point  of  view,  than  they 
nave  hitherto  been  in  any  garden,  or  nook  of  gardening,  wilii 
which  we  are  acquainted. 

Tbe  young  gardener  may  also  learn  from  this  article,  and  the 
one  on  Hendon  Rectory,  how  litde  of  the  real  merit  of  a  place 
depends  on  its  extent,  tne  outline  of  the  ground,  the  character 
of  the  Burfiice,  or  even  the  disposition  of  the  house  and  the 
domestic  offices.  Neither  Hendon  Rectory,  nor  the  X^wren- 
dan  Villa,  possesses  any  advantages  in  these  respects :  but  skill, 
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taste,  and  money,  and,  above  all,  taste,  will  eflfect  wonders  in  any 
situation,  however  unfavourable ;  and  it  is  to  the  taste  of  the 
proprietors  of  .Hf ndon  Rectory  and  Drayton  Villa,  and  their 
skill  in  cairyine  that  taste  into  execution,  much  more  than  to 
their  wealth,  tnat  we  are  indebted  for  two  villas  altogether 
unique  —  uniaue  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  out,  and 
unique  la  the  Kinds  of  plants  cultivated. 

We  regret  that,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Lawrence's  villa,  we  could 
not  spare  room  for  the  list  of  plants  which  are  there  cultivated, 
as  it  consists  of  a  selection  of  those  species  and  varieties  which 
are  decidedly  the  most  rare  and  beautiful. 


Tme  Lawrencian  ViUa,  Drmflon  Green,  {figs.  *2.  to  62,).  ■— 
This  villa,  of  which  _fig.  42.  is  the  ground  plan,  is  unquestion- 
a.  Grounds  of  an  B4JoiniDg  villa. 
b  b.  Gross  Gelds,  occupied  by  b  briner. 
e,  OraiB  field,  belonging  to  CoIodcI 

Sir    Jsoiei     Limond,    sepontted 

froin  the  lawn  by  a  sunk  wbU  and 

ditch,   surmounted   by    m   ali^t 

fence  formed  of  four  horizontal 

d  d.  Village  lane,  leading  on  the  rieht 
to  the  LoDdon  road,  and  on  the 
left  to  Perrivale,  Oreenftird,  and 

e,  Entrance    to    the   house   undw  a 

covered  way;  atthe  endofwbich, 

on  eacb  side  of  the  ball  door,  is  a 

niche,  with  a  statue. 
/  Entrance  lobby. 

J,  Hall  and  ataircaae. 
,  Drawiniroom,    opeaing    under    a 
'      veranda  to  the  Uwn. 
1,  Dining-room,    opening    into    the 

earaen  walk. 
h,  s£s.  Lawrence's  boudoir. 
/,  Breakfast-room,  one  of  the  windows 
opening  to  the  front  garden,  which 
is  omaitiented  with  a  border,  and 
beds  of  lowbrow  ing  peat.«arth 
shrubs,  int«inixed  wito  spring- 
flowering    bulbs    and    attudard 

m.  Store  closet  under  the  staircase.  ^ 

n,  French  wine  cdlar,  entered  through  ■■-. 

''  i   ale   and   spirit  cellar;    from 

.;-i>  ■  .1 —  -._i_,   leading  v.  Bin  for  refuse   which  i 


which  ■  there   i 


o  the  wine-cellar  beli 

0,  Kitchen.        p,  Butler' 

q.  Back  kitchen,  sening 

scullery  to  the  dairy. 

T,  Dairy. 

(,  Housekeeper's  room. 
t,  DustJitn. 
It,  Cindcf-bin. 


'apantr 


burned  or  turned  in 
to.  Coal-house. 
S  M,  Lumber-house  for  bottles,  hBn^>M«, 
See. 
g,  Knife-house;  adjoining  whidb  is  a 

,   privy  for  the  family. 
I,  Wood-house,  a<]joinu]g  which  is  a 
privy  for  the  servants. 
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ably  the  most  remarkable  of  iu  size  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  on  account  of  the  great  variety  and  beauty  which 
have  been  created  in  it,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
F.H.S.,  the  lady  of  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  that  name.  The 
ctraggling  little  village  of  Drayton  Green  lies  about  seven 
miles  to  the  west  of  LAmdon,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  road 
to  Oxford.  The  surrounding  country  is  flat,  or  nearly  so;  and 
it  is  principally  under  pasture,  in  very  irregular  enclosures,  with 
hedges,  also  very  irregular  in  regard  to  height  and  breadth,  and 
abounding,  in  most  cases,  with  English  elms,  oaks,  and  limes. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  loam  on  gravel,  and  the  country  generally  is 
considered  remarkably  healthy,  and  agreeably  picturesque. 

He  Lawrencian  Villa  may  be  said  to  occupy  in  all  about 
twenty-eight  acres.  The  house,  stable  offices,  and  decorated 
grounds  stand  on  about  two  acres ;  and  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  or  three  hundred  yards,  across  the  road,  are  the  kitchen- 
garden,  poultry-houses,  and  pineries,  occupying  nearly  two 
acres;  and  two  pasture  fields,  containing  twenty>four  acres. 

The  bouse  and  the  ornamented  grounds  are  shown  in  the  plan 
^.  42.  The  surface  ia  even,  and  has  the  disadvantage  of  rising 
somewhat  from  the  house  to  the  further  extremity  of  the  lawn. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  another  villa  of  the  same  kind  {a) ; 
on  the  nonh,  by  grass  fields  (&) ;  and,  on  the  east,  by  Sir  James 
.  Limond's  grass  field  already  mentioned  (c). 

The  disadvantage  of  the  ground  sloping  to  the  house  is 
counteracted  in  a  very  efficient  manner,  by  lowering  the  walk 
that  crosses  immediately  in  front  of  the  house,  and  sloping  the 
ground  from  the  drawingroom  veranda  to  that  walk ;  beyond 
which  the  lawn  rises  gently  and  gradually,  til),  at  the  cross  walk 
at  the  farther  extremity,  it  is  prwably  6  ft.  higher  than  the  levd 
of  the  drawingroom  floor.  Though,  when  the  lawn  rises  in  this 
manner  from  the  house,  it  detracts  from  the  expression  of  dig^ 
nity,  considering  the  villa  as  a  whole,  yet,  viewing  the  lawn  as 
an  arena  for  the  display  of  plants,  statues,  and  other  interesting 
objects,  from  the  windows  of  the  drawingroom,  it  has  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  point  of  view  over  a  falling  surface.  If  we  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  this  lawn,  instead  of  sloping  towards  the 
house,  as  it  does,  at  Uie  rate  of  1  ft.  in  50  ft.,  sloped  from  it  at 
the  same  rate,  we  shall  find,  on  reflecdon,  that  it  would  appear 
less  in  extent,  and  that  the  distant  objects  would  be  less  distinctly 
seen :  this  may  be  rendered  palpable  on  paper  by  lines,  thus : — 
In  the  diagrun  Jig.  43.,  the  line  a  e  represents  a  level  surface ; 
and  the  lines  ad^ac,  ab,  represent  ground  falling  in  slopes  at 
difierent  angles.  The  lines  af,  a  g,  and  a  h,  in  like  manner, 
represent  ground  risins  at  diBerent  angles.  'Flte  point  it  repre- 
sents the  situation  of  me  human  eye,  being  5  ft  higher  than  ^e 
point  a ;  and  the  lines  i  b,  kc,   kd,  Stc,  represent  the  angle  at 
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which  the  most  distant  part  of  the  ground  is  seen  by  the  eye  at 
k.     Now,  the  largerthe  angle  at  which  this  dbtant  point  of  the 
ground  is  seen  by  the  spectator  at  k,  the  more  distinctly  will  he 
discern  objects  there ;  and,  as  these  different  angles  are  repre- 
sented by  the  sines  to  each  (i  t), 
it  follows  that,  in  rising  ground, 
the    most    favourable   slope  for 
seeing  objects  from  a  fixed  point 
is  that  represented   by  the   line 
a  f,  or  some  slope  near  to  that 
line ;  say  a  slt^  forming  an  angle 
,  between    20°  and  30°  with   3ie 
horizon.     In  the  case  of  falling 
ground,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  most  favourable  slope  lies  be- 
"  tween  the  same  angles ;  though  in 
falling  ground  the  objects  are  not 
nearly  so  advantageously  seen  as 
in  rising  ground.     A  level  sur- 
face, it  willbe  observed)  possesses 
exactly  the  same  advantages,  in 
point  of  seeing  objects  placed  on 
it,  as  a  surface  rising  at  an  angle 
,   of  between  20°  and  S0°.    Hence, 
I   for  the  display  of  flower-beds,  a 
lawn  which  has  a  level  surface, 
or  one  which  rises  at  any  angle 
under  S0°,  is  much  better  adapted,  than  one  which  slopes  from 
the  eye  at  any  angle,  however  small. 

The  decorated  ground  in  the  Lawrencian  Villa  b  remarkable 
for  the  very  great  variety  which  it  contains  in  a  very  limited  space ; 
and  the  secret  of  producing  this  variety  consists  in  intFoducing 
numerous  small  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  sometimes  combined 
with  flowers,  or  climbers,  at  other  times  with  rockwork,  and  with 
statues,  fountains,  basketwork,  and  so  on.  The  trees  and  shrubs 
are  of  good  kinds,  though  not  remarkable  in  this  respect,  having 
been  in  part  planted  before  the  place  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence ;  but  the  flowering  shrubs,  including  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  rosea,  &c.,  and  the  herbaceous  flowers,  are  of  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  kinds.  The  collection  of  green-house 
and  hot-bouse  plants  may  be  characterised  as  among  the  most 
select  and  valuable  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

The  numerous  prizes  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  received,  for 
some  years  past,  from  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  evinca 
the  excellence  of  the  articles  which  she  exhibits  at  their  meet- 
ings, llie  first  prize  which  Mrs.  Lawrence  received  from  the 
Horticultural  Society  was  the  silver  medal  for  plants  sent  to  the 
z  3 
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exhibition  at  the  Chiswick  Garden  in  May,  183S ;  and  tlie'  last, 
previously  to  the  moment  at  which  we  now  write,  the  silver 
Knightian  medal,  for  a  collection  of  plants  exhibited  in  Regent 
Street,  May  ].  1838;  making  in  all  63  medals.  {See  Gard, 
Mag.,  art.  "Horticultural  Society  and  Garden,"  from  1833  to 
the  present  time.)  As  a  general  summary  of  the  flora  of  the 
Lawrencian  Villa,  we  may  mention  that  there  were,  in  April, 
1838,  exclusive  of  what  were  killed  down  by  the  frost  of  the 
preceding  January,  21S  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  and  hal^' 
hardy  ornamenta!  trees  and  shrubs ;  1 30  species  and  varieties  of 
hardy  fi'uit  trees;  GOO  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  herbaceous 
plants ;  30  species  and  varieties  of  British  and  American  ferns, 
planted  in  the  rockwork;  14'0  species  of  alpines,  planted  in 
the  rockwork ;  34  species  of  hardy  aquatics,  planted  in  the 
basins;  200  varieties  of  heartsease ;  500varietiesof  garden  rosea, 
creepers  and  standaids;  12  varieties  of  ivyj  40  species  and 
varieties  of  American  plants  ;  9  species  and  varieties  of  hardy 
ligneous  climbers;  140  species  and  varieties  of  florist's  pelar- 
goniums ;  172  genera  iind  992  species  and  varieties  of  Botany 
Bay,  China,  and  Cape  shrubs  ;  1S4  genera  and  340  species  and 
varieties  of  hot-house  plants;  and  57  genera,  and  227  species 
and  varieties  of  stove  Orchideie.  These  numbers  are  taken  from 
a  manuscript  catalogue,  kindly  lent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

Next  to  the  grouping  on  the  lawn,  and  the  select  collection  in 
the  green-houses  and  stoves,  the  points  worthy  of  imitation 
in  Mrs,  Lawrence's  management  are,  the  high  order  and 
keeping  wliich  pervade  every  part  of  her  residence,  from  the 
most  obscure  recesses  of  the  ofRces,  to  the  most  brilliant  scenes 
on  the  lawn.  This  is  effected,  also,  by  a  smaller  number  of 
gardeners  than  might  be  expected:  the  number  kept  in  the 
summer  time  being  six,  with  one  or  two  women  for  collecting 
insects  and  dead  leaves,  and  during  winter  three.  It  is  only, 
farther  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  different  scenes  in  these 
gardens,  all  the  beds  of  flowers,  pieces  of  rockwork,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  green-houses  and  hot-houses,  were  designed 
by  Mrs.  Lawrence  herself,  and  executed  under  her  direc- 
tion. 

lite  dwelling-house  of  this  villa  has  been  much  enlarged 
and  added  to  at  different  times,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  a  want  of  regularity  and  symmetry  in  the  arrangement,  and 
of  proportion  in  the  dimensions  of  the  different  apartments,  whi<^ 
is  unavoidable  in  such  cases.  It  is  oflen,  however,  useful,  to  give 
the  plan  of  such  houses ;  because  it  shows  how  additions  may  be 
loade  according  to  the  wants  of  the  occupier,  lliese  addilioos 
ahow  in  a  more  forcible  manner  than  a  regular  or  symmetrinl 
ground  plan,  the  accommodations  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  as  well  as  what  may  be  considered  as  the  minimuth  extent 
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oF  these  accommodations.  Id  a  regular  plan,  an  apartment  is 
sometimes  added  to  complete  the  regularity  of  the  ngure  \  and 
the  size  of  this  apartment,  as  well  as  of  that  of  some  of  the 
closets,  &c.,  and  some  of  the  outbuildings,  is  often  larger  than 
there  is  any  occasion  for,  and  sometimes  smaller  than  it  ought  lo 
be,  forthe  same  reason.  In  the  case  of  a  house  like  the  present, 
consisting  originally  of  five  rooms  and  a  kitchen  on  the  ground 
floor,  being  rendered,  by  additions,  tit  for  the  occupation  of 
a  &mily  enjoying  every  comfort  and  luxury,  we  discover  not 
only  all  the  necessary  supplementary  rooms  and  offices,  but 
the  smallest  size  of  each  that  will  answer  the  end  in  view. 
We  have  not,  in  this  dwelling,  either  a  laundry  or  a  brew- 
house,  because  washing  and  brewing  are  not  done  at  home; 
nor  a  large  library  or  wine-cellar,  because,  Mr.  Lawrence  resid- 
ing chiefly  in  London,  his  principal  stock  of  books  and  wines 
is  kept  there.  We  have,  however,  an  ample  pantry  and  dairy, 
and  all  the  smaller  outdoor  offices  which  are  required  in  the 
largest  mansion.  Baths  and  water-closets  are  not  shown,  be- 
cause they  are  on  the  bed-room  floor  ;  and  there  is  also  a  bath- 
house in  the  garden. 

.  Entering  the  lawn  from  the  drawingroom  (Ji),  we  find  a  gentle 
descent  from  the  veranda  to  the  walk.  Turning  to  the  right,  at 
the  angle  at  1,  we  observe  the  foliated  vase 
_fig.  44.,  the  base  of  which  is  concealed 
by  a  plant  of  tree  ivy ;  proceeding  onwards 
towards  2  and  %,  we  pass  the  pedestals  and 
vases  jigs.  45.  and  46.  We  are  now  at 
a  sufficient  distance  from  the  garden  front 
of  the  house,  lo  see  it  to  advantage  by 
turning  round;  and,  if  we  step  on  the 
lawn  to  the  point  4,  we  shall  And  the  view 
fig.  47.,  to  the  lefl  of  which  will  be  observed 
the  ivy  vase,  and  a  basket  containing  a  pyra- 
'  mid  of  roses;  and  to  the  right  an  elevated 
rustic  basket  of  pelargoniums.  The  large  window  on  the  left 
is  that  of  the  dining-room. 

Looking  from  ],  2,  and  3,  across  the  lawn,  the  eye  observes 
an  intricate  maze  of  agreeable  and  beautiful  objects,  but  suffi- 
ciently distant  not  to  create  the  idea  of  being  crowded  or  con- 
fused; the  reason  of  which  is,  that  there  is  always  an  ample 
surface  of  naked  lawn  in  the  foreground,  or  middle  distance,  lo 
contrast  with  the  ornamental  groups,  and  to  throw  them  suffi- 
ciently far  from  the  eye. 

The  margin  of  plantation  on  the  right  is  composed  partly  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  and  partly  of  deciduous  flowering 
kinds.  The  groups  on  the  left  hand  ore,  in  part,  of  more  rare 
sorts,  and  contain  a  great  many  flne  hybrid  rhododendrons  and 
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azaleas.  All  these  plantations  and  groups  are  treated  in  the 
picturesque  manner ;  there  being  scarcely  anything  in  these 
grounds,  except  the  single  plants,  such  as  the  standard  roses, 
and  some  rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs,  which  can  be  con- 
sidered OS  treated  in  tlie  g&rdenesque  style  of  culture. 


At  S,  thereis  a  fine  specimen  of  double-bloesomed  fiirze,  and 
two  splendid  vases  on  elevated  pedestals ;  both  combining  to 
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Form  an  interesting  termination  to  the  comparatively  straigbt 
walk  from  the  house  to  this  point.  One  of  these  vases  at6|  when 
the  spectator  is  at  a  distance,  appears  to  him  to  be  the  terminating 
point,  while  that  at  5  comes  into  his  view  afterwards.  The  walk 
from  5  to  7  is  several  feet  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  veranda 
in  the  front  of  the  drawingrocmi ;  and  hence  the  views  towards 
the  house,  being  along  a  descent*  are  less  interesting  than,  from 
the  number  of  objects  on  th&  lawn,  the;  otherwise  would  be. 
The  view  into  ^e  paddock,  to  the  right,  affiirda  an  agree^le 
relief  from  the  excess  of  beauty  and  variety  on  the  lawn,  as  it 
consists  of  a  plain  grass  field,  grazed  by  some  fine  Alderaey 
cows,  and  planted  with  two  or  ifaree  scattered  elms,  oaks,  and 
aspens  and  other  poplars. 

The  next  scene  of  interest  is  the  Italian  walk,  arrived  at  the 
point  8,  in  which,  w>d  looking  back  towards  the  paddoek,  we 


have,  as  a  termination  to  one  end  of  that  walk>  the  rustic  arch 
and  vase  fig.  4d. 

From  the  point  9,  we  have  the  view  of  the  Italian  walk  J^. 
49.)  with  a  span-roofed  green-house  as  the  termination  at  the 
brther  end,  and  an  elegant  fountain  on  the  right  hand.  The 
border  on  the  left  is  planted  with  the  most  choice  herbaceous 
flowers,  interspersed  with  standard  roses  at  regular  distances  r 
and  the  wall  is  devoted  in  pnrt  to  the  finer  fruits,  but  principally 
to  climbing  roses,  and  other  climbing  or  twining  shrubs  of  fra> 
grance  or  beauty.  At  the  point  10,  there  is  a  rustic  archway  of 
rockwork  on  the  right,  from  which  an  interesting  view  across 
the  lawn  is  obtained.  At  the  point  11,  there  is  a  walk  across 
the  border  to  the  bath-house,  adjoining  which  is  a  camellia -house 
(12) ;  and  beyond  that  two.long  sheds  (IS,  14),  for  tools,  pots. 
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&c.,  with  potting  benches,  and  other  places  Tor  garden  materials 
and  o|)erations,  and  Tor  the  boilers  to  heat  the  batli,  the  catnellia- 
hout>e,  &c.  In  the  camel  lia-house  there  are  sixtj-seven  of  the 
finest  species  and  varieties  that  can  be  procured. 

At  the  point  15,  we  are  immediately  in  front  of  the  fotint«n 
.  ,flg.  fiO^  supplied 
from  A  cistern  which 
forms  B  small  lower 
on  the  top  of  the 
tool-house;  and  be- 
yond that  is  a  walk 
to  the  stone  cistern 
at  16,  which  supplies 
water  for  watering 
the  garden.  The  wa- 
ter is  raised  to  these 
cisterns  by  a  forcing 
puiiip  in  the  stable- 
yard. 

Farther  on  in  the  Italian  walk,  at  17,  we  have  the  front  view 
of  the  span-roofed  green-house  Jfg.  51.;  and  a  little  to  the 
left,  at  18,  the  view  of  the  French  parterre  J^.  52. 
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Proceeding  townids  the  house,  a  view  of  a  handsome  weep- 
ing ash  (20)  is  ohtained  from  the  point  19;  and,  at  the  farther 
extremity  of  the  walk,  the  vases  placed  at  I,  2,  3  on  the  plan 
have  an  excellent  eflect,  backed  by  the  marginal  plantation  of 
evergreens.  Leaving  the  walk  at  19,  and  passine  the  weepinj^ 
ash  at  20,  if  we  advance  on  the  lawn  to  21,  and  look  towards  the 
south,  we  have  the  pollard  vista  ^^.  53.;    and,  changing  the 


position  to  22,  we  have  the  view  of  the  rockwork,  statue  of 
Fame,  &c,  shown  in  fg.  S4, 
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On  the  right  and  left  of  2S  are  two  groups  of  rockwork, 
with  concealed  springs,  which  drop  irom  rock  to  rock, 
and  from  stone  to  stone,  and 
form  curious  little  moist 
places  for  aquatic  plants. 
Advancing  to  24,  and  look- 
ing northwards,  we  have  the 
statue  of  Mercury  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  behind  it  the 
camellia-house,  the  wall  on 
each  side  of  which  is  height- 
ened with  trelliswork  for 
creepers,  as  shown  in  Jig. 
SB. 

At  25,  we  have  the  view 
of  the  fountain  and  arch 
behind,  shown  in  J^.  56. 
In  the  basin  are  nympheas 
and  other  aquatics;  and  on 
one  side  is  a  Napoleon  wil- 
low. 

At  26,  we  have  the  view  of  the  rustic  arch  and  Cupid,  shown 
in  ^.  57- ;  and,  at  S7,  the  tent  seen  in  Jig.  56.  is  frequently 
pitched  in  the  summer  time,  which  gives  the  idea  of  the  warm 
season,  and  of  the  enjoyment  of  coolness  and  refreshing  breezes 
in  the  midst  of  intense  sunshine. 


At  28,  there  is  a  bed  of  Bitaa  iodica,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  large  plant  of  Y&cca  gloriosa ;  and,  proceeding  across  the 
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lawn  to  29,  we  hare  the  view  ^,  B9. ;  and,  at  30,  we  hare  the 
fountain,  surrounded  by  baskets  of  flowers,  with  the  two  garden 
nymphs,^.  62. 
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We  shall  now  Huppose  that  the  spectator  walks  across  the 
lawn,  and,  passing  the  span-roofed  greeQ-bouse,  enters  the 
court  of  offices  by  the  door 
at  30.  In  this  court  which 
forms  a  part  o^  fg-  42.,  and 
which  we  here  repeat  [_fig. 
58.),  he  finds,  ^ 
31,  A  large  pit  for  planta. 

56,  A  Mnali  pit. 

33,  Dung-pit  for  the  stable. 

34,  Rubbuh.pit,  and  rM-heap  for 
ifaeguxlen. 

35,  Pit  for  hefttfas. 

36,  Oreen-houM. 

57,  Dry  store. 

38,  Shed  for  flower-pots. 

39,  Rubbish-shed. 
-40,  Four-sbilled   stable,  with   haj- 

bin  at  the  farther  end. 

41,  Coach-houset,     harness' room, 
and  ale^ing-room  for  coachmaD. 

42,  PUce   for  planta  in  pott  that 
have  dooe  flowering. 

43,  Carriage  entrance  from  lane. 

The  kitchen-garden,  the 
gardener's  house,  the  stov^ 
and  the  poultry-houses,  grass 
fields,  and  cow-shed,  are  situ- 
ated on  the  other  side  of  the 
lane,  and  at  the  distance  of 
100  yards  from  it.     These 
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are  shown  in   the  plan  ^.  6\.,  which  is  accompanied  by  an 
explanation  of  the  references. 

Remarks.  This  villa  may  be  considered  as  a  mode)  of  its 
particular  kindj  and,  though  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  many 
to  imitate  it  in  every  thing,  yet  the  humblest  and  most  economical 
possessor  of  a  villa  residence  of  two  acres  may  take  a  lesson 
from  Mrs.  Lawrence's  taste,  as  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  grouped  on  the  lawn.  Every  one  can- 
not have  so  many  fountains,  or  form  rockwork  of  spars,  fossil 
ofganic  remains,  and  other  geological  specimens  brought  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country ;  but  every  one  mfty  sink  in  the 


ground  a  few  small  wooden  cisterns  lined  with  lead,  and 
su[^ly  them  with  water  by  hand,  as  it  evaporates  in  the 
summer  season.  Some  of  these  may  serve  as  brilliant  spots 
to   attract   the  eye,  and  others  as  habitats  for  aquatic   plants 
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A,  Entnace  to  the  gardener'a  house,  the  elevation  of  which  is  sbowu  in 

J%!.  60. 
e,  Entnnee  to  the  cow'^eld,  in  which  the  cow-ahed  ii  placed. 
d.  Kitchen. 
«,  Wnth-bouB^  or  back  kitchm. 

f,  Gardeoer'a  sitting-rooni. 

g,  Apartmeat  divided  into  two  bedroomO' 
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il.  Store,  heated  by  hot  water,  the  side  eIeT>tion  of  which  is  oeen  in  the  view 

of  the  gardener'B  house,  j^.  60. 
i.  Orchidaceous  house,  with   mioiature  rockworks  and  artificial  hillocks,  Ibr 

terrestrial  Orchldeee ;  and  small  basinB  and  fountaiDB,  fbnned  of  shellworic, 

j,  Beds  of  reserre  flowers.  k.  Cold-pit 

ty  Span-raofed  green-house. 

m  m.  Children's  gardens. 

*,  Situation  for  a  hot-bed,  surrounded  by  a  privet  hedge,  IS  in,  high. 

a,  Compost  and  frame  ground. 

p.  Two  pigsties. 

q.  Poultry-bouse,  with  pigeon-house  over.  This  house  has  a  span  roof,  with 
a  gable  end  over  the  door;  and  the  triangular  part  of  the  gable  end  has  4 
rows  of  holes  for  thepigeons,  the  rows  having  narrow  shelves  in  front  for 
the  pigeons  to  rest  on,  and  an  aiclosed  space  behind,  3  ft.  in  depth,  for  the 

r.  Two  other  pigsties.  #,  Rabbit-house. 

/,  Tool-house,  in  which,  also,  the  ducks  are  kept. 

K,  Franifr^ound. 

V,  Aspan^us-beda. 

w.  Circle  of  grass  where  a  tent  may  be  fixed,  for  eating  fruit  in  during  the 

summer  season. 
1 1,  Ofea  drains,  Ae  stnl  of  the  garden  beina 
p.  Pond.  I,  ] 

Vot.  XIV.  —  No.  lOa  r 
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The  tnar^ns  of  basins  of  this  sort  can  be  eflfectnall;  dis- 
guised with  rockwork,  and  this  can  be  procured  Troin  tha 
nearest  brick-field,  stone-quarry,  or,  perhaps,  from  oTtl  houses, 
which  are  takinj;  down,  chalk-pits,  ferruginous  gravel-pits,  &c. 
If  suitable  vitrified  bricks  cannot  be  procured,  common  bricks 
may  be  joined  together,  in  masses  of  any  size  and  shape,  by 
cement ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  blocks  so  formed,  or  any 
other  materials  to  be  substituted  for  rockwork,  should  not  re- 
ceive weather  stains  aruficially,  no  less  than  the  walls  of  a  house, 
where  the  object  is  to  imitate  an  ancient  building.  As  to  the 
wooden  cisterns,  tliey  will  last  long  enough  :  and  we  know,  from 
experience,  that  it  is  cheaper,  in  the  end,  to  form  such  cisterns  of 
wood,  lined  with  lead,  than  to  build  cisterns  of  brickwork  and 
cement;  for,  unless  these  are  of  considerable  size,  the  cost  is  as 
great  as  where  lead  is  employed ;  and  they  are  much  more  apt 
to  leak,  and  receive  injury  from  frosL 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  interest 
attached  to  the  groups  on  the  lawn  of  tlie  Lawrencian  Villa  de- 
pends on  the  plants  which  are  planted  in  the  rockwork.  Now, 
though  every  one  cannot  procure  American  ferns,  and  other 
plants  of  such  rarity  and  beauty  as  are  there  displayed,  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  alpines,  and  many  British  ferns,  which  may 
be  easily  procured  from  botanic  gardens,  or  by  one  botanist  from 
another;  and,  even  if  no  perennials  could  be  obtained  suitable 
for  rockwork,  there  are  the  Califomian  annuals,  which  alone  are 
sufficient  to  clothe  erections  of  this  kind  with  great  beauty  and 
variety  of  colouring. 

With  r^ard  to  the  statues,  vases,  &c.,  though  some  of  these« 
at  Drayton  Green,  are  of  bronze,  marble,  or  stone,  and  have 
cost  considerable   sums,    yet  others  of  composition,  equal  in 

Kint  <^  taste,  though  br  inferior  in  pecuniary  value,  may  readily 
procured,  at  a  moderate  cost,  of  Austin's  artificial  stone,  or 
of  earthenware. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many  persons,  of  a  simple  and 
severe  taate,  who  will  think  that  the  lawrencian  Villa  is  too  highly 
ornamented  with  statues  and  sculptures ;  but  allowanoe  must  be 
made  for  individual  taste,  for  devotion  to  the  subject,  and  for  the 
limited  extent  of  the  place.  Were  Mrs.  Lawrence  in  poesesMon 
of  m  villa  of  100  acres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  would 
display  on  her  lawn  a  taste  as  appropriate  to  a  residence  of 
that  extent,  as  the  taste  she  has  displayed  at  Drayton  Green  is 
suitable  for  that  place. 

Aht.  II.     Om  tkt  Baiefitt  vAiei  Gardent  demefnm  Woodpectert. 
By  Philopicus. 
I  FiiESKNT  myself,  "  by  these  presents"  as  an  advocate  in 
behalf  (d*  a  beaivtifiil  and  osefid,  but  an  often  persecuted^  fanuly 
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of  tbe  lower  creation.  Your  readers  are  all  more  or  less  natu- 
ralists :  their  busioess  compels  them  to  study  and  observe  tbe 
phenomena  of  Testation ;  and,  in  taking  care  of  tbeir  plants, 
they  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  economy  of  many 
insects.  Some  of  the  insect  tribes  are  favourable  to  tbe  horti- 
culturist; such  as  the  different  species  of  the  coccinella^  or 
lady-bird,  which  live  on  the  eggs  and  young,  and  even  on  the 
full  grown  aphides,  or  green  fly ;  thereby  doing  essential  service 
in  checking  the  increase  of  those  pernicious  insects.  The 
gardener  also  knows  bis  friends  and  his  foes  among  the  feathered 
tribes.  He  dislikes  and  scares  away  those  which  devour  his 
buds,  his  seeds,  seedlings,  or  fruit;  and  be  encourages,  or 
■bould  encourage,  those  which  live  entirely  on  the  eggs  or  larvte 
of  those  insects  which  prove  to  be  noxious  "  worms  in  the 
bud." 

In  tbe  exercise  of  our  dominion  over  the  "  worms  in  the 
dust,"  and  over  tbe  "  fowls  of  tbe  air,"  much  discrimination  is 
requisite  in  judging  our  friends  and  foea.  Many  are  condemned 
for  acts  which  they  do  not,  or  cannot,  commit;  and  accused  of 
depredations  of  which  they  are  guiltless.  When  a  proprietor, 
who  is  not  also  a  naturalist,  walks  in  his  orchard,  or  in  his 
woods,  and  observes  a  round  hole  in  the  trunk  of  an  aged  apple 
or  pear  tree,  or  in  a  lofty  oak  or  elm,  be  enquires  of  his  gar- 
dener or  forester  the  cause  of  such  defects  in  his  trees.  Tney 
naturally  and  truly  answer  that  these  oeillet-boles  are  the  work 
of  tbe  woodpeckers.  Tbe  master  immediately  orders  all  the 
woodpeckers  to  be  shot :  and  these  orders  are  otlaa  too  im- 
plicitly obeyed,  as  is  evident  from  the  ranks  of  these  beautiful 
victims,  everywhere  seen  nailed  up  on  the  walls  of  the  keeper's 
lodge. 

r  am  interested  in  the  bte  of  those  really  harmless  birds, 
and  would  fain  put  in  a  word  in  tbeir  &vour ;  for,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  many  years,  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that, 
instead  of  being  destructive  to  timber,  they  are  constantly  doing 
all  they  can  to  preserve  it,  by  living  solely  on  the  insects  and 
their  larvffi  which  breed  in  and  live  on  the  wood. 

There  are  four  species  of  woodpeckers  in  this  country ;  the 
most  common  of  tbe  three  Is  the  largest,  namely,  Picus  viridis, 
the  green,  or  laughing,  woodpecker ;  next  there  is  the  P.  m^jor, 
the  greater  spott^  woodpecker ;  the  P.  m^dlus,  the  less  spotted 
woodpecker;  and  the  P.  minor,  the  least  spotted  woodpecker.  Tbe 
two  last  are  rather  rare  ;  and,  as  they  mostly  feed  at  the  tops  of 
lofty  trees,  are  but  seldom  seen.  Their  manner  of  life  is  similar ; 
all  preying  oo  wood  insects,  and  nesding  in  holes  of  trees. 
Tbey  have  but  few  notes,  and  these  are  far  from  musical.  The 
laugh  of  tbe  green  one,  being  a  love-call,  may  be  intended  for 
a  tong ;  but  it  js  nearly  as  harsh  as  the  scream  of  a  peacock, 
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and  may  be  heard  at  as  great  a  distance.  Woodpeckers  are  never 
seen  to  perch  on  the  horizontal  arm  or  branch  of  a  tree,  but 
invariably  upon  the  bole,  clinging  to  the  bark  in  an  erect  pos- 
ture, for  which  their  scansor  feet,  having  two  claws  before 
and  two  behind,  are  admirably  adapted.  The  tail,  which  is 
short  and  stiff,  answers  the  purpose  of  a  third  foot,  ns  it  is 
always  pressed  close  to  the  tree',  and  acta  aa  a  prop  to  the 
body. 

In  this  position  they  seek  their  insect  food,  examining  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  the  bark,  and  particularly  every  rotten  or 
defective  part,  where  the  eggs  of  wood-eating  insects  have  been 
deposited ;  and  either  dig  them  out  with  tiieir  strong  conical 
bills ;  or,  if  the  larvK,  when  hatched,  eat  their  way  inwards, 
the  long  flexible  tongue  of  the  bird  is  thrust  in  after  the 
maggots,  and  draws  them  forth  with  the  utmost  certainty. 

Their  tongue  is  a  most  wonderful  organ,  the  mechanism  of 
which  consists  of  a  series  of  cartilaginous  rings,  largest  at  the 
root  or  base,  and  gradually  smaller  outwards ;  so  that,  when 
drawn  in  within  the  mandibles,  it  is  not  above  an  inch  in  length. 
When  necessary,  however,  to  probe  a  worm-hole,  the  bird  can 
project  it  outwards  to  the  length  of  5  in.  or  more,  to  reach  a 
worm.  The  tip,  for  about  half  an  inch,  is  formed  like  a  shal- 
low spoon,  furnished  with  short  stiff  bristles,  which  lean  back- 
wards from  the  point,  and  which  must  withdraw  every  small 
body  or  maggot  that  is  taken  upon  it.  The  retractive  and 
projective  powers  of  this  organ,  like  those  of  the  proboscis  of  an 
elephant,  are  so  admirably  adapted  for  procuring  the  natural 
food  of  the  bird,  that,  without  such  an  instrument,  they  could 
neither  provide  for  themselves  nor  their  young.  In  the  winter, 
indeed,  they  are  sometimes  seen  on  the  ground  under  trees, 
tossing  the  fallen  leaves  about  in  search  of  insects;  but  they 
get  most  of  their  subsistence  about  old  decayed  trees. 

The  grand  crime  alleged  against  the  woodpeckers  is,  that 
they  bore  into  sound  timber ;  but  this  is  a  grand  mistake.  They 
sometimes  chisel  out  a  piece  of  sound-looking  bark,  to  find  the 
larvEe  of  the  Sc61ytus  destructor ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  sure  sign 
that  insects  are  present,  if  the  oeills  (as  the  birds  are  called  in 
the  country)  have  begun  to  break  the  bark.  I  have  often 
thought  that  the  reason  these  insects  are  less  prevalent  and 
^ess  destructive  in  the  open  country,  than  they  are  in  public 
avenues  or  malls,  is  because  the  wookpeckers  have  a  free  range 
in  the  one,  and  are  constantly  scared  away  in  the  other.  If 
there  is  any  probability  in  this  supposition,  it  is  a  valid  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  this  genus  of  birds,  and  a  strong  plea  against 
their  destruction. 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  they  nestle  and  rear 
their  young  in  hollow  trunks  of  trees ;  and  it  is  with  admirable 
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instinctive  judgment  they  fix  upon  the  place  to  form  tlie 
entrance  to  their  intended  nest.  That  they  know  the  tree  is 
hollow  is  evitlent,  from  their  never  breaking  into  sound  trees ; 
and  this  they  discover  by  rapping  their  bills  against  the  outside; 
or,  perhaps,  from  the  previous  attack  of  insects  on  the  ex- 
terior. Trees  become  hollow  by  the  accidental  loss  of  a  branch, 
the  remaining  stump  of  which  rots  lu  time :  rain  enters  at  the 
scar,  and,  sinking  downwards,  destroys  the  sound  timber  in  its 
course.  The  bird  could  gain  an  easy  entrance  into  the  interior 
through  this  rotten  opening;  but  this  would  not  suit  her  pur- 
pose, either  for  comfort  or  security.  She  therefore  chooses  a 
spot  immediately  under  the  protuberance  which  always  grows 
around  the  base  of  a  branch,  and  there  chisels  out  a  round  bole, 

i'ust  big  enough  to  allow  an  easy  ingress  and  egress  to  the 
ollow  within,  where  she  makes  a  slight  nest,  lays  four  or  five 
eggs,  hatches,  and  rears  her  brood  in  darkness,  but  in  perfect 
safety  from  crows  and  magpies,  which  would  destroy  the  callow 
young,  could  they  see  or  seize  them  in  their  helpless  state. 
And,  even  when  the  ceillets  are  old  enough  to  issue  out  of  their 
den,  and  to  climb  about  around  the  entrance,  many  of  them  are 
destroyed  by  the  sparrow-hawks,  to  whom  these  young  birds  are 
s  favourite  repast. 

The  largest  spotted  woodpecker  is  endowed  with  similar 
instincts,  and,  in  manners,  is  very  like  the  preceding;  but 
this  species  is  less  common,  and  less  industrious,  than  the 
first ;  for  they  will  often  content  themselves  with  an  old  resi- 
dence, rather  than  make  a  new  entrance  for  themselves.  In 
this  respect,  the  green  woodpecker  may  be  considered  a  pioneer 
to  the  rest  of  the  family ;  as  well  as  to  several  other  hole-and- 
corner-loving  birds,  such  as  starlings,  nuthatches,  and  the  like. 
But  our  greater  spotted  &iend  makes  himself  known  by  his  own 
jarring  reports,  which  are  quite  as  audible  as  the  laugh  of  his 
green-robed  congener.  Hence,  he  has  got  the  name  of  the 
jarr-bird :  for  never  was  sound  produced  by  any  animal  so 
significantly  described  by  a  word,  than  his  noise  is  by  the  term 
jarr. 

This  bird,  like  the  others,  seeks  his  food  on  the  dead  tops  of 
trees.  The  dead  bi'ancbes  are  always  thickly  wormeaten ;  and 
the  holes,  though  deserted  by  the  makers,  are  chosen  for  a^- 
lums  by  many  different  Insects,  as  earwigs,  and  the  like.  To 
rouse  these  insects  from  tlieir  cells,  the  bird  places  itself  npoa 
the  side  of  the  branch,  and,  by  a  rapid  and  convulsive  motion  c^ 
the  neck,  strikes  his  beak  five  or  six  times  in  an  instant  against 
the  branch,  thereby  causing  a  loud  jarr,  and  such  a  violent 
concussion,  as  alarms  the  hiding  insects,  which,  in  issuing  out  to 
escape,  are  devoured  by  the  watchful  disturber. 

liie  two  smaller  species  are  too  feeble  to  dig  new  holes  for 
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themselves,  except  in  rotten  wood  ;  but,  as  the  first  boles  made, 
by  the  larger  species  become  smaller  every  year,  they  m^ 
accommodate  themselves  in  them,  or  in  any  other  cavity  of  (he 
tree.  They  are,  however,  well  adapted,  from  their  activity  and 
prying  habits,  to  devour  the  smallest  wood-eating  insects,  which 
escape  the  notice  or  taste  of  the  larger  birds. 

Ufwn  the  whole,  it  may  be  rationally  concluded  that  the 
woodpeckers  perform  a  necessary  and  useful  part  in  the  scale 
of  animated  nature,  and  contribute  gready  in  muintaining  that 
balance  among  the  insect  tribes  which  are  destined  to  live  on 
trees,  by  checking  excessive  reproduction,  and,  consequently, 
repressing  excessive  depredation. 

I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  the  woodpeckers  to  the 
protemitm  of  the  gardener,  the  forester,  end  to  the  game- 
ke^ier,  who  may  be  well  assured  that  Uiose  birds,  instead  of 
dtHng  any  kind  of  damage,  actually  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

April  20.  1838. 


Art.  in.  Some  Account  of  the  Growth  of  the  Treei  in  the  Pari  at 
Bowood,  the  Seat  of  the  Marqaeu  of  Lantdavme.  By  J.  Spkncsb, 
Gardener  there. 

Haviho  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  and  comparing  tha 
growth  of  the  trees  in  the  grounds  here,  I  have  sent  it  to  yoo, 
as,  perhaps,  it  may  serve  to  corroborate  some  facts  before  stated, 
or  refute  others  respecting  which  doubts  existed.  I  by  no 
means  ihink  there  is  interest  enough  in  it  for  publication :  I 
merely  send  it,  as  a  reference  of  the  respective  rales  of  growth 
of  the  trees  specified  below. 

The  soil  in  which  the  difierent  trees  are  mostly  planted  is  of 
a  thin,  sterile,  sandy  nature,  on  a  substratum  of  (]uicksaDd,  and 
a  species  of  peat ;  the  water  rising  all  over  the  grounds  to 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface ;  a  circumstance  essential  to  the 
growih  of  the  j^bi^tinee.  The  principal  part,  if  not  all,  of  the 
trees  specified  below,  where  raised  here  from  seed  sown  sub- 
sequently to  the  year  1770  (say  1770  to  1785),  and  planted  in 
groups,  as  they  now  appear.  The  rate  of  growth,  as  regards 
quantity  of  timber,  is,  ^nus  i^nister,  .^'bies  exc^lsa,  Pinus 
Strobus,  Pinus  sylvistris,  ^^bies  nigra,  Picea  pectin&U,  and  .<^ies 
ilba;  but  these  are  inferior  in  that  respect  to  C^drus  Libitni, 
which  exceeds  them  in  bulk  of  timber  in  a  given  number  of 
years. 

I  now  ^ve  you  the  dimensions  of  the  following  species, 
being  all  [dant^  under  similar  circumstances,  and  at  the  same 
time:  — 
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P.  Sat/baa  —  80  —  6      0 

Ditto  —  75  —68 

P.  ■j4»&tri«  —  85  —  7     0 

^bieauc^ln  —  M  —84 

Ditto  —  83  —  6     6 

A.  Digra  —  90  —  5     0 

A.b&&  —  50  —  3      0 

CMnw  Libtkni  —  75  —  9     0 

Ditto  -~  60  —  7     6 


Detached  trees  of  ^bies  exc^sa  have  attained  the  height 
of  70  ft.  and    85  ft.,    with    trunks  of  from   10  ft.  to  lift,  in 

firt  at  4  ft.  high  ;  and  having  heads  from  40  ft.  to  60  ft.  in 
iatneter.  i^nus  Pin&ster,  planted  in  groups  of  ftve  or  six  eacfa^ 
are  85  ft.  high,  their  trunks  being  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  6  in.  in  girt 
at  4  ft,  from  the  ground.  These  trees  have  now  a  very  pictu- 
resque appearance ;  the  gradual  sweep  of  their  long,  rough, 
naked  stems,  and  Snely  tufted  heads,  having  a  noble  appearance, 
particularly  at  a  distance,  /'inus/^nea:  this  tree  originally 
divided  itself  into  three  large  arms  or  limbs,  about  3  ft.  from  the 

f round;  one  of  which  it  has  lost,  as  well  as  several  large 
ranches.  It  girts,  below  where  the  division  takes  place,  lift., 
and  is  about  45  ft.  high.  Hie  two  large  remaining  limbs  take  a 
sweeping  direction,  similar  to  those  of  P.  Pinaster;  being  entirely 
naked  of  branches  till  near  the  top,  which  assumes  the  spreading 
shape  so  characteristic  of  the  species.  The  late  severe  ftosts 
appear  to  have  had  an  etfect  on  it,  as  it  now  looks  rather  sickly. 
Contrary  to  the  general  descriptions  given  of  this  tree,  the  bark 
of  this  specimen  is  very  rugged  and  much  cracked;  and  I 
observe  a  tendency  to  become  rough  in  young  trees  of  the  sanle 
species  here,  ^bies  canadensis,  in  a  sheltered  situation,  is  65  ft. 
high ;  girt  of  stem,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground,  7  ft. ;  diameter  of 
the  head  60  ft. :  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  specimen,  the  branches 
sweeping  the  ground. 

i^us   Dougl^,  16  ft.  high,  10  years  planted,  growing  very  tasL 
ponder^      10  tt.  high,  ditto,  ditto, 

pallisttis  1  ft.  6  io.  high,    ditto,  appearance  stunted,  but  with 

a  good  bud. 
Arauc&ria 

hnbriclLta,         4  ft.  high,  ditto,  not  covered  this  froRt,  and,  I 

thtok,  verj  little  iiiut. 
Cedrus  Lib^,      65  ft.  high,  girt  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground  lift. 

Ditto  90  ft.  high,  ditto  10  ft.  6  in. 

A  great  many  other  trees  are  neaiiy  as  large  as  the  above,  and  all  of  them 
are  growing  very  vigorously. 
PhniB  Cimbra,        50  ft.  bigb,  girt  3  ft. 

Pinus  species  ?     There  are  two  trees  which  were  planted  for 
P.  Pinaster;  but  their  general  appearance  is  so  di^rent,  that  I 
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tbiak  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  thej  are  specifically  distinct. 
Tbey  are  about  40fL  high,  with  a  girt  of  S  ft,  8ia.;  and  nave  been 
planted  about  twenty  years.  Branches,  when  young,  verticittate, 
afterwards  irre^^ular,  straggling,  and  much  twisted  ;  naked,  except 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Cones,  after  the  manner  of  P. 
PiniaXet,  persistent  long  alter  the  leaves  are  gone.  One  of  the 
trees  having  lost  its  leading  shoot,  four  or  Sve  long  stra^Ung 
shoots,  pointing  upwards,  have  taken  its  place.  Baric  rugged, 
with  deep  fissures.  These  pines  have,  on  the  whole,  a  singular 
appearance ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  they  are,  as  I  do 
not  recollect  seeing  anything  like  them  before ;  and,  from  the 
immense  mass  of  information  you  must  have  collected  on  the 
genus  Plnns  for  the  Arboretum  Brilanjiicumj  I  think  you  will  be 
most  likely  to  be  able  to  tell  me. 

We  have  likewise  some  ISne  trees  of  Liriod^ndron  TnlipHera, 
from  75  ft  to  85  ft.  high,  and  girting  from  7  ft  6  in.  to  8  ft 
6 in.;  beech,  in  height  from  50ft  to  60ft,  15fl.  in  circum- 
ference, end  soft  m  the  spread  of  the  branches;  Carpinus 
fetulus,  65  fl.  high,  6  ft  6  in.  in  girt,  and  75  ft,  diameter  of 
the  head,  growing  on  a  springy  wet  soil ;  and  a  great  many 
other  specimens,  which,  altfaough  fine  trees,  ere  not  of  sufficient 
interest  to  send  you  a  particular  account  of.  The  di^rent  species 
of  the  genus  ^ercus  grow  well  here,  particularly  Q.  (^rris, 
Q.  riex.  integrif&lia,  &c,  as  well  as  Q.  peduHCuldta,  in  the 
plantations  and  woods,  although  for  the  most  part  on  a  wet 
peaty  soil ;  a  proof  that  the  sou  for  oaks  should  be  examined 
a  great  depth  down  before  we  ought  tS  conclude  which  is,  or  is 
not,  a  proper  soil  for  that  tree.  I  have  hitherto  seen  but  one 
specimen  of  Q.  sessilifldra  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Bowood  Garrlent,  February  22.  1838. 


Art.  IV.  A  List  of  the  ligrteoui  and  other  Plantt  which  have  stood 
the  Winter  in  the  Cesarean  Nursery  in  the  Island  qf  Jersey.  By 
Berkard  Saunders. 

I  PROCEEn,  agreeably  to  your  request,  to  give  you  a  short 
account  of  a  few  ligneous  and  other  plants,  bulbs,  &&,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  our  late  severe  winter.  From  the  registers 
I  have  kept  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  current  year, 
it  appears  that  our  coldest  day  was  January  the  19th,  when 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  at  five  o'clock  p.m., was  18',  in  a 
north  aspect.  In  February,  our  coldest  days  were  the  12th  and 
I4th:  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  ii". 
The  average  heat,  at  midday,  during  the  month,  was  40°, 
in  a  north  aspect.  In  March,  our  coldest  day  was  on  the  1 1th, 
when,  at  8  a.m.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  33°.  The  average  heat, 
during  the  month,  at  midday,  was  48°,  in  a  north  aspect  From 
a  correspondent  at  Sheffield,  J  find  the  average  difference  in 
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our  fiivour,  during  the  month  of  February,  was  as  follows :  —  Rrst 
week,  at  midday,  s" ;  second  week,  Vi* ;  third  week,  10° ;  fourth 
week,  11°.  March  continued,  widi  a  little  variation,  much  the 
same,  increasing  in  warmth  as  the  season  advanced. 

I  lay  these  remarks  before  you,  to  show  what  our  climate  is 
compared  with  that  of  England,  also  to  show  what  degree  of 
cold  the  plants  enumerated  in  the  following  list  are  capable  of 
withstanding.  Hie  list  will  show  what  I  consider  (after  nearly 
thirty  years  practice)  may  be  done  here  in  the  way  of  accUma- 
Using  exotic  plants;  and  to  this  object  I  intend  in  future  to 
devote  a  portion  of  mv  time  and  ground,  for  the  general  benefit 
of  science  and  horticulture.  I  will,  with  pleasure,  each  year  give 
you  the  result  of  my  labours ;  trusting  that  1  shall  find  among 
your  numerous  correspondents  some  who  are  equally  zealous 
with  myself,  and  who  will  assist  me  in  tliis  undertaking,  by 
sending  me  seeds*  plants,  &&,  for  trial,  for  which  a  reciprocal 
return  will  be  fully  made. 

Having  informed  you  of  the  greatest  degree  of  cold  that  we 
have  sustained,  you  have  no  doubt  concluded  that  our  hardy 
and  general  collection  of  evergreens  has  not  suffered  to  any 
extent  worth  mentioning. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  plants  which  have  stood  the 
winter  in  my  nursery,  without  any  protection  :  — 

Camellia  japdnica  fl6re  vari^to;  a  Mafadnia  repens. 

large    nandsome   plant,  which  has  Yieca  gloriosa. 
produced    upwards    of     300    fine  filamentAsa, 

bloomB  mace  the  frost,  and  is  in  Peednu  arbdrea,  now  in  fine  bloom. 

full  health  and  rigour.  Cdsmea  ca^tita  has  lost  its  leaves, 
Camfllia  ^tro-rubens ;  a  fine  plant,  8  ft.         but  is  doug  well, 

high,  DOW  in  full  bloom.     Several  Magnolias,    moat    of   the    Exmouth 
other  camellias  hare  stood  in  the         varieties, 

same  quarter,  and  have  not  lost  a  Lonicero  flezu6sa. 

leaf.  Alo^su  dtrioddra. 

Fuchsias  of  varioua  aorta  have  been  FibQmum  rugdsum- 

Lilled  to  the  ground,  but  are  now  Fontanisia  pbillyreoldes. 

shooting  up  strongly.  Hydr&ngea  ^ uerdfdiia. 

Eacalldnia  floriblinda.  Pittdsporum  T\M-a, 

iuldsa.  Aristat^  Mdcqai. 
\a  gnudifldra.  M.  foL  varie^is. 

opli/lla.  Aiilia  spinosa,  8  n.  high. 


Planlt  Irahrd  agmiat  a  South  Walt- 


nucrophj 
Cfstus  foraiAsus,  now  u  bloom. 
Jf^rtua,  several  varieties. 
iMphne  h^brida  flowered  during  tbe 

whole  winter. 
Arbutus  procere,  now  in  bloom. 

^ndnichne.  diuuui. 

h^brida.  CtolOtea  frut^cens,  in  full  bloom. 

Photfnia  aerrulita,  not  a  leaf  iigured.    Kemiedya  raonoph^Ua. 
"  '  "  ''        ■     '  -       ->  BignAnia  Pand&ne. 


[?p.]heterophJlla. 
'""■"  ijquilbliur' 


Tecoma  capensis. 
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the   gioaod,  but  H  DOW  Bbootiiv  OiI»  B"***  "*»<*  *«^  •'««'  "■  <*« 
up  from  the  root  °P"    Gronad,    ml]/   pnUcUd   by 

'^  ^td  2  Indiel  of  Sea  Saad  to  cover 

Plana  irmttd  agiAut  a  WaU  mli  a         ***  ^'^• 

WaUm  A^ect.  Iiias  of  many  Tarieties. 
Tritomai,    (iitto. 

Edwirdsio  gnadiflAra,  now  in  bloom.  Spaiiu*,     ditto. 

Jasminum  revolAtum.  GIhUoIu^    ditto. 

Walltcba.  yfaisiinia,    ditto, 

heteroph^ltoin.  BoUrtia  Burantlaca. 

u6ricum.  Gebsorhlia  obtiuita. 

Cfeanothua  utlreiu.  He^xtrintba  [nUaa. 
CbimoniDtfauB  frAgraiia,  flowered  well  ciaaamdmea. 

during  the  froEt.  Balnana,  sorts, 

Wutinn     Conteqnifla,     cohering     a  Morw'a  ediklis. 

•pace  of  wall  10  ft,  high,  and  36  ft,  Trichon^a  pnrpArenm, 
low,  »  DOW  cof  ered  with  bloom.  ocuUtum. 

BiM  B&nksiz  liltea,  O'xalia  rosacea,  &c, 

Jers^,  Mmf  24.  1858. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  we  should  be  glad  to  receive 
lists  of  this  description  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  recom- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  readers  Mr.  Saunders's  wishes 
respecting  acdimatising.  —  Cond. 


Art.  V.     On  forcing  the  Cherri/.    By  Alexander  Forstth. 

BoBDERS, —  Th.e  soil  for  the  cherry  border  may  be  the  top  «p\X 
from  a  loamy  pasture  or  common,  mixed  with  about  one  fifth 
its  quantity  of  old  bri<^-bat8  that  have  been  used  in  building, 
broken  down  to  different  sizes,  from  that  of  half  bricks,  down  to 
the  size  of  hazel  nuts.  The  border  may  be  four  yards  wide, 
and  oue  yard  deep,  on  a  substratum  one  foot  thick  of  stone, 
brick,  or  scoriee,  to  prevent  stagnant  moisture,  which,  in  all 
arti6cial  soils,  must  be  carefully  guarded  against ;  and  in  no 
case  is  it  more  necessary  than  in  the  cherry  Dorder.  You  can 
always  supply  water,  or  enrich  the  soil  with  liquid  manure ;  but, 
if  you  neglect  to  mix  some  absorbing  and  retentive  agen^  such 
as  brick-bats,  chalk,  treeatone,  &&,  along  with  the  loam,  you 
cannot,  with  safety,  enrich  your  soil  with  dung ;  for,  if  you  do, 
it  will  clot  when  liquid  manure,  or  even  clean  water,  is  applied ; 
and,  instead  of  being  permeable  to  fluids,  and  congenial  to  ve> 
gelation,  you  will  nave  a  rirfi  but  fulsome  mass,  analogous  to 
the  sediment  from  the  cesspools  of  a  sewer.  The  border  may 
be  covered  with  turf  (the  black  side  uppermost),  which  power* 
fully  resists  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  on  which  the 
necessary  treading  in  thatching,  watering,  &c.,  can  be  performed 
with  impunity ;  and,  after  it  has  been  thus  fallowed  on  the  sur- 
foce  for  a  year,  it  will  be  in  excellent  condition  for  forking  into 
the  border ;  and  this  practice  I  should  adopt  with  all  hot-house 
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fruit  borders,  allowing  no  crop  to  b«  reared  on  their  surfaces 
on  any  consideration  whatever. 

Soiis. — The  May  duke  is  generally  preferred ;  but  the  mo- 
rello  is  better  adapted  for  forcing,  particulariy  in  pots,  on  ac- 
count of  its  bearing  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding  year ;  and  it  is 
likely  to  repay  in  numbers,  being  a  sure  bearer,  though  it  may 
fall  short  in  flavour.  I  should  prefer  dwarf  trained  trees,  two 
years  from  the  bud  or  graf^  for  the  trellis ;  and  round-headed 
dwarf  maiden  trees,  in  tubs  or  pots,  for  the  area.  The  season 
for  planting  may  be  a  little  before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in 
^ring,  or  just  before  the  leaves  beglo  to  fall  in  autumn. 

Pnming.  —  Young  trees  should  be  well  cut  back,  till  you  get 
a  good  supply!  °^  young  wood  to  begin  with  ;  and  this,  once  got, 
must  not  be  meddled  with  afterwards,  as  no  fruit  tree,  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  is  so  impatient  of  pruning  as  the  cherry; 
therefore,  this  process  mustbe  perfonned  in  spring  and  summer, 
by  destroying  misplaced  buds,  and  stopping  over-luxuriant 
leaders.  There  is  no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  judicious 
winter  pruning,  or  shortenmg  of  one-year-old  wood ;  but  the 
greatest  care  is  necessary  to  be  had  in  this,  and  every  other 
process  in  managing  the  trees,  to  prevent  wounds,  bruises* 
strains,  add  twists,  and  particularly  accidents  with  the  knife  in 
pruning,  as  being  apt  to  produce  gum,  and  consequently  death, 
in  the  injured  part,  if  not  the  loss  of  the  whole  tree,  Morellos, 
planted  out,  may  be  pruned  and  trained  as  directed  for  peaches 
(Vol.  XIII.  p.  128.) ;  and  every  other  sort  may  be  trained  hori- 
zontally, three  bricks'  depth  (or  about  9  in.)  apart,  provided  the 
trees  be  trained,  from  the  first,  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  practbed 
for  horlzonUl  pear  trees.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  or  more 
natural,  than  that  an  upright  leader,  shortened  to  a  definite 
number  of  eyes  (gay  three  or  five),  should  send  out  shoots  right* 
left,  and  upright. 

The  ill  success  that  generally  attends  the  forcing  of  this  deli> 
cate  and  delicious  fruit  is  to  be  attributed  to  ill-drained  and  ill- 
watered  borders,  and  to  slovenly  supplies  of  fire,  air,  and  dew. 

The  artificial  chmate  of  the  cherry-house  should  resemble  as 
much  as  possible  a  mild  English  spring  under  an  Italian  sky; 
that  is  to  say,  plenty  of  air  without  wind,  warmth  without  heat, 
and  the  healthful  dews  of  a  cloudless  sky.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished as  follows :  —  First,  there  should  be  a  good  large  fireplace, 
and  plenty  (^hot-water  pipes ;  the  fire  should  never  be  allowed 
to  burn  fiercely ;  and,  the  extent  of  pipes  being  great  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  house  and  the  temperature  to  be  main- 
tMned,  they  will  never  require  to  be  anything  like  hot ;  that  is  to 
say,  not .  more  than  the  hand  could  well  bear  for  any  length  (^ 
time  {  and  these  pipes  should  be  surmounted  by  a  perforated  leada 
pipe,  containing  pare  soft  water,  regulated  by  a  brass  oocki  to 
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be  lupptied  always  along  with  aitiBciol  heat,  except  in  io^gj  or 
cloudy  weather,  when  fire  is  applied  to  promote  ventilation. 

Temperature.  —  I  should  begin  at  io° ;  flower  and  stone,  at 
50°;  and  swell  off*  at  55°  artificial  heat,  always  allowing  10** 
mure  during  suashine. 

Insects,  <$c.  —  Almost  all  the  enemies  and  evils  that  fruit  trees 
are  troubled  with  seem  to  rally  round  this  devoted  tree.  Whilst 
the  fruit  is  growing,  gentle  fumigations  of  good  tobacco  (not 
coarse  rank  refuse,  or  toboccoed  paper]  will  keep  down  the 
3  or  black  fly ;  a  fine  dew,  shed  over  both  surfaces  of  every 


leaf,  twice  a  day,  except  when  jn  fiower  and  ripening  off,  tw 
means  of  a  hand  engine,  or  a  finely  perforated  syringe,  will 
greatly  annoy,  if  not  eradicate,  the  red  spider,  and  benefit  the 


trees.  Hand-picking  will  be  fbund  the  best  and  surest  remedy 
for  the  light  green  caterpillar,  that  rolls  itself  in  the  leaves,  and 
syrin^ng  the  trees  with  pure  sofl  water  every  evening  in  hot 
weather,  af^  the  fruit  is  ga^ered,  and  the  lights  taken  off; 
this  will  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  harbouring  of  insect 
larvae  about  the  buds  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  wood;  and  will 
aid  the  healthy  ripening  of  the  fruitful  twigs  for  the  ensuing 
season.  The  leaders  of  morellos  in  pots  must  be  stopped,  as 
directed  for  peaches,  allowing  only  die  buds  that  are  near  the 
base  to  break,  and  remain  entire,  to  produce  firuit  next  season. 
Isleaortht  Jan.  27.  18S7. 


Abt.  VI.     Oh  the  Method  of  pruning  F'dbert  Treet  in  Kent. 
By  JoHM  Machrat,  GBTdeaer  at  East  Sutton  Park. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now  attempt  to  send  you  a 
description  of  the  method  of  pruning  filbert  trees  in  this  ouarter ; 
and,  though  I  have  to  regret  that  my  short  stay  in  Kent  nas  not 
enabled  me  to  see  more  of  it,  yet  I  trust  that  in  what  I  advance 
I  shall  be  sufficiendy  understood  by  my  brethren  to  enable 
them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

I  am  aware  that  a  diflerence  of  opinion  exists  among  gar- 
deners, as  to  the  best  mode  of  cultivaUng  the  filbert ;  some  main- 
tmning  that  the  trees  ought  to  be  left  altogether  to  nature,  as, 
indeed,  they  are  in  the  Horticultural  Garden  at  Chiswick ;  and 
others  (among  whom  are  the  cultivators  in  Kent)  thinking  that 
they  should  be  pruned.  When  this  is  intended,  the  bushes  of  fil- 
berts are  generally  planted  along  with  fruit  trees  (apples,  plums, 
or  cherries,  and  sometimes  hops);  the  filberts  being  placed  IS  ft. 
apart,  and  the  apples  25  or  SO  feet.  The  mode  of  pruning  is 
something  similar  to  that  of  pruning  a  gooseberry  bush ;  keepmg 
the  filbeits  open  in  the  heart,  and  as  much  under  band  as 
possible.  They  are  never  allowed  to  get  above  4  ft.  or  4  fl.  6  in. 
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high.  They  are  afterwards  judiciously  thinned,  both  of  old 
and  young  wood,  and  the  young  shoots  shortened ;  for  which 
purpose  each  man  is  provided  with  n  handsaw  and  a  large 
pruning-knife.  One  man  will  prune  about  fifty  ordinary-sized 
trees  per  day.  After  finishing  pruning,  they  are  all  du?  round 
wKh  a  spud,  the  instrument  used  in  nop-digging ;  and,  about 
midsummer,  they  are  gone  over,  and  all  suckers  grubbed  up  from 
the  roots.  Cultivators  calculate  upon  12  or  14  cwt.  per  acre  as 
an  average  crop ;  and  sometimes  they  will  have  a  ton,  but  that  is 
not  often.  The  largest  plantation  in  this  quarter  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Porter,  at  Sutton  Valence,  and  cont^ns  sixteen  hundred 
trees,  planted  12  ft.  apart. 

East  Sutton  Park,  near  Maidstone,  Feb.  2,  1838. 


Art.  VII.     On  ihe  Cucumbers  most  lUceltf  to  produce  good  Seed. 
By  John  Wighton,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford, 

Long  and  straight  cucumbers  are  often  preserved  for  seed  ; 
but  they  seldom  contain  any  that  is  good,  while,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  if  deformed  cucumbers  of  the  same  kind,  with  swollen 
ends,  be  kept  for  Uie  same  purpose,  they  are  sure  to  supply 
plenty  of  good  seed."  This  has  probably  led  gardeners  to 
adopt  the  smgular  practice  of  tying  a  string  round  cucumbers  to 
render  them  deformed.  I  have  often  asked  them  what  good 
the  string  could  do,  but  have  never  received  a  satis&ctory 
answer.  jSIaDv,  no  doubt,  in  this  as  in  odier  customs,  merely 
do  it  because  they  see  it  done  by  others. 

Tying  a  string  round  a  cucumber  can  surely  have  no  effect 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  seed.  Tbe  cause  of  foilure  must  be 
a  defective  impregnation.  Tlie  common  process  of  applying  the 
blossoms  for  what  is  usually  termed  propagadon,  may  be  ob- 
served, and  still  may  not  produce  proper  Impregnation. 

It  is  observable  that  those  cucumbers  which  contain  good 
seed  alwAvs  have  the  blossom  end  a  little  swollen.  This,  I  am 
persuaded,  is  a  consequence  of  perfect  impregnation;  for  the 
good  seed  never  extends  beyond  that  part  which  is  swollen. 
As  already  observed,  bent  cucumbers,  with  swollen  ends,  always 
contfun  good  seed  ;  but  straight  ones  will  contain  seed  equaUy 
good,  provided  they  are  also  swollen  at  the  end.  The  only 
thing  to  be  alleged  in  ftiTOur  of  tying  cucumbers  to  deform  them 
is,  that  it  gives  the  seeds  at  one  end  more  room  to'come  to  per- 
fection, by  causing  that  part  of  the  fruit  to  swell.  Tbe  long 
cucumbers,  being  more  solid  than  short  ones,  contain  less  pulpy 
matter. 

Having  stated  that  the  cause  of  bad  seed  in  cucumbers  is 
defective  impregnation,  it  will  be  natural  to  enquire  how  it  faap- 
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pens  that  the  short  kinds,  which  rarely  CNiuin  bad  wed.  are 
more  frequently  found  duly  impregnated.  It  may  be  answered, 
that  the  shorter  kind  are  more  hardy,  and  probably  of  the  true 
natural  size.  The  long  ones  are  more  tender,  and,  probably,  are 
farther  removed  from  the  original  species.  If  this  be  correct, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  they  should  follow  the  &te  of  all  other 
rarietiei  and  extraordin&ry  productions,  in  being  more  sterile, 
as  they  are  more  remote  frota  iheoriginal  form  of  nature. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  aame  does  not  hold  good  in  me- 
lons, asimilar  fruit;  for  fine  varieties  of  melons  always  contain 
abundance  of  good  seed.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  melons  do, 
or  do  not,  come  to  perfection  without  impregnation.  Cucumbers 
certainly  do ;  for,  if  the  blossom  happens  to  be  broken  <^  before 
it  has  expanded,  the  cucumber  may  come  to  perfection,  though 
in  such  specimens  I  never  found  any  good  seed.  Melons  diEfer 
from  cucumbers  in  the  position  of  the  embryo  of  their  seeds, 
which  will  be  found  nearer  to  the  blossoms,  and,  consequently, 
more  surely  impregnated.  Cucumbers  being  long,  the  embryo 
is  more  remote ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  fact,  that  the  seed  at 
the  end  nesrest  the  stem  is  always  bad. 

Cosi^  Hall  Gardens,  January  27.  183S. 


Art.  VIII.  Floricullural  and  Botanical  Nolicet  on  Kindt  of  Plantt 
newli/  introduced  into  our  Gardens,  and  thai  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kindt  of  Intereitprevioutly  extant  in  them  ;  tupplementary 
to  Ike  latett  Editiont  of  the  "  Encyclopadia  qf  Plantt,"  and  qf 
the  "  Hortut  BrUannieut" 

Curtit'e  Botanical  Magatine  I  iu  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
sight  plates ;  3f.  6a.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwardt'i  Botanical  Regiiter  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  St.Qd.  coloured,  3 1.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Mound t  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plantt  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing; 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page ;  large  paper  Is.  6d.,  small  It. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.Ls. 

The  Floral  Cabinets  in  monthly  numbers,  4to ;  2f.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  Frederick  Westcott,  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmiagham  Botanical  and  Horticid- 
tural  Society. 

iSa.  DELPHI'NIUif 

•UilSftnunOK.    l«iH-fl<n(«nd    )  A     «  4  jn    B    Hbvti    ...    D   co    B«t.  nf,  a.  a.  XL 

A  hardy  perennial,  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Siberia ;  growing 
to  the  height  of  1  or  5  feet  in  any  good  garden  soil ;  with  bright. 
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clear,  though  not  deep  blue,  Bowers,  Uuged  with  piuk  outude. 
{Bot.  Reg.,  June,) 


I    (liuaui   ■.  ^   Am    1   )l    W.6    _.    _.    C   Ln    Bat.  n»  n.  •.  31. 

Differing  from  the  species  in  having  the  angles  much  more 
acute  and  less  wavy ;  the  apines  longer,  more  slender,  and  ratlier 
browner;  and  the  tube  of  the  flower  shorter,  &c.  This  variety 
seldom  throws  out  young  shoots,  and,  consequently,  does  not 
increase  rapidly ;  but,  if  young  plants  are  of  more  value  than  a 
hu^  specimen,  it  may  be  cut  across,  when  the  lop  may  be 
crafted  or  struck,  and  the  under  part  will  send  out  young  shoots. 
When  the  seeds  can  be  procured,  they  should  be  sown  in  silver 
sand,  and  placed  in  a  warm  and  shaded  situation,  where  they 
will  soon  vegetate.    {Bot.  R^.^  June.) 

Ompdsitee. 

SUL  RUDBB'CKr.l 

•HviRlBui  Maairf  loacbMt   ^^     era  •   RW    N.  AJwr.    1833    Q   pJ    Hsund  bot.  (Od.  8(7. 

A  showy  herbaceous  perenniel,  raised  in  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  communicated  by  Mr.  Hunneman. 
(Afinifuf  Bot.  Gard.,  June.) 

+  Pamxtia  fidva  Lindl.  A  beautiful  little  annual,  with  the 
habit  of  a  Gnaphalium;  introduced  from  Swan  River  by  R. 
Mangles,  Esq.,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  May,  16S8.  The  plant 
is  covered  with  a  cobweb-like  hoariness ;  and  the  flower  heads 
are  of  the  red-gold  colour  of  i/elichr^um  bracteatum;  dry,  like 
many  everlasting  flowers ;  and,  although  small,  very  pretty.  i^B. 
M.  S.,  June.  No.  830 

+  Heiichr^sum  tcorpioidcs  Dec,  Lab.  Nov.  Holl.,  2.  t.  191. 
A  beautiful  plant,  introduced  from  New  Holland  by  R.  Mangles, 
Esq.,  and  looking  like  a  yellow  everlasting  flower.  (<8.  M.  /f., 
June,  No.  84.) 

Orchiddeeee. 


A  beautiful  species,  particularly  valuable,  as  displaying  itself  in 
a  little  space.  "The  smalt  size  of  this  plant,  the  minute 
rounded  pseudo-bulbs,  and  the  narrow  leaves,  together  with  the 
obtns^  short,  and  almost  fimbriated  lip,  will,  I  think,  clearly  dis- 
tingui^  this  veiy  beautiful  species  of  CaUleya  from  those 
hitherto  described.  It  was  received  from  the  Essequebo  by 
John  AUcard,  Esq.,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  last  year." 
{Bot.  Mig^t  June-) 

"^^^SfJ^MtaiL    riiiii[ii|-|ifi      iDlmidiM    fIZa   orS    at    O.  ivmU  «Ui  Bl    Ciit>    . 

A  magnificoit  species,  received  by  O.  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Spring- 
Sekl,  in  whose  stove  it  flowered  in  March  last.    It  is  doBel^ 
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alli«d  to  O.  cartha^n^nse  and  O.  Mridum,  but  appears  distinct 
from  both.    {FL  Gib.,  June.) 
HK  OOTE-HM  mm. 

OtiiDtH  Heok,     OtfdHi-i     ^  (S    w  S    d     O.T    tWT    Oi|u  H"- -t-Fnt    D   lH    BM.  vw- 

A  free-growing  species,  with  bright  green  leaves,  and  whitish- 
yellow  flowers,  growing  out  of  the  soifin  the  manner  of  Limo- 
dikrum.    {Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 


One  of  the  most  shoiiT  of  epiphytical  Orchidese,  originally 
found  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  Nepal  growing  on  trees.  It  flowered 
at  Messrs.  Ix>ddiges's  in  July,  18S7*  It  requires  to  be  kept  moist 
and  shady  during  bright  sunshine  in  summer,  otherwise  the 
leaves  will  become  yellow  and  sickly.    {Bat.  Reg.,  June.) 

+  Epidindrwn  selligetitm  Botem.  MS.  A  pretty  and  distinct 
q>ecie3 1  a  free  grower,  with  an  odour  like  Uiat  of  the  tuberose. 
{B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  66.) 

+  E.  Sqtdtant  Lindl.  A  curious  species,  with  dull  choco- 
late brown  flowers,  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  M.  Hart- 
we^from  Vera  Cruz,  in  1836.     (fi.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  ?6.) 

+  £.  trid6£tyluM  Lindl.  A  carious  Brazilian  species,  which 
flowered,  in  May  last,  in  the  stove  of  Stephen  Cauon,  Esq.,  of 
Stratford  Green,  for  the  flrst  lime  in  England.  The  flowers  are 
a  pale  brownish  yellow,  except  the  column,  which  is  green. 
{B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  81.) 

+  E.  catdifiorum  Lindl.  Received  from  Rio  Janeiro  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges.  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  R  nittans, 
of  a  pale  straw  colour,  and  are  remarkable  for  appearing  from 
the  side  of  the  stout  cylindrical  stem,  bursting  form  from  among 
the  dry  sheaths  with  which  it  is  closely  invested.  [B.  M,  R., 
June,  No.  82.) 

+  Brasavdla  atigust&ta  Lindl.  A  flne  new  species,  with 
la^  long-stalked  flowers,  of  a  pale  yellowish  green,  with  a 
narrow  fringed  white  lip.  Impwted  from  Demerara  by  John 
Wilmore,  :^.,  F.Z.S.,  H.a,  of  Oldford,  near  Birmin^am. 
{B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  67.)  ^ 

•f  Acanthophippium  striatum  Lindl.  Inferior  in  appearance 
to  A.  bicolor,  having  pale  "  French  white"  flowers,  with  dull 
longitudinal  stripes,  tind  not  a  single  Stain  of  brilliant  colour. 
Revived  by  Mr.  Bateman,  from  Kew  Gardens,  as  a  Nepal  plant 
(B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  78.) 

+  Stilis  tristijla  Lindl.  Imported  from  Brazil  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges ;  and,  though  one  of  the  largest  of  the  species,  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  beauty.    {B.  M.  R.,  ^ne.  No.  Q9.) 

•f  PUurothdUis  margindta  Lindl.  A  small  species  of  no 
beauty,  sent  from  Guatemala  to  Mr.  Bateman.  {B.  M.  R.,  June, 
No.  70.) 
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+  P,  aphthina  Lindl.  A  Mexican  specjes,  received  by  Mr. 
Bateman  from  tlie  Birmin^Bm  Botanic  Garden.  Flowers  a 
dull  yellow.    (S.  JVf.  A,  June,  No.  71.) 

+  Maxilldria  m&dida  Lindl.  Nearly  related  to  M.  aciculdria. 
Flowers  of  a  dull  dirty  yellow.  Received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges 
from  BrBzil.     {B.  M.  S.,  Jnne,  No.  74.) 

+  Cvel6gT/»e  proli/era  Lindl.  Brought  by  Mr.  Gibson,  col- 
lector to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire^  to  Chatsworth  in  1836,  where 
it  produced  its  pale  brownish  yellow  Sowers,  agreeing  well  with 
the  description  of  the  plant  in  the  Gen,  et  Sp.  Orchid.,  p.  49. 
(a  M.  R.,  June,  No.  75.) 

+  G&nma  picta  Lindl.  Received  from  Sydney  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges.  A  curious  little  plant,  with  dingy  purple  flowers. 
{B.  M.R.,  June,  No.  77.) 

+  GrammatofAyllum  mull^rum  Lindl.  Sent  from  Manilla 
by  Mr,  Gumming  to  Mr.  Bateman  in  1 637,  where  it  has  flowered ; 
and  it  will  very  soon  be  figured.    [B-  M.  R.,  June,  No.  80.) 

+  Blet'ia  Sliephh-du  hot.  Mag.,  Dr.  Lindley  finds  to  be  only 
a  dark-flowered  variety  of  B.  vereclinda.  {B.  M.  B.,  June, 
No.  73.) 

Amaryllitikceoz. 
B99l  ismfn^ 

•KnlttitNKnawla*  WhIC    Knlfhfl    t  tSl   al  B    ur    W  ylortda    OX    a    rjn    n.iilb.aL 

A  new  bulbous  plant,  closely  allied  to  Pancratium,  with 
flowers  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  and  a  delicious  odour.  It  is  a 
native  of  Florida,  where  it  was  found  in  March,  1836,  by  Mr. 
Henry  Knight,  growing  in  a  swamp  watered  by  the  Alabama 
river,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  city  of  Mobile.  As  it  flowers  ia 
March,  its  period  of  rest  will  probably  be  the  summer  and  au- 
tumnal months.    {Ft.  Cab.,  June.) 

+  Elisena  longipStala  Lindl.  A  fine  bulbous  plant,  received 
from  Lima  by  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Aighburgh.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  delicate  semitrnnsparent  white.  {B.  M,R.,  June, 
No.  79.) 

+  PhycSUa  biflora  Lindl.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  species 
of  a  charming  genus.  The  flowers  are  fully  two  inches  lon^ 
with  an  expansion  of  as  much ,-  their  tube  is  a  clear,  bright, 
greenish  yellow,  while  their  upper  end  is  of  the  most  vivid 
scarlet.  Just  tinged  with  purple.  The  processes  of  the  tube  of 
die  flower,  by  which  the  genus  is  known,  are  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  lanceolate,  and  split  into  two  or  three  sharp-pointed 
lobes.  It  is  a  frame  bulb,  and  well  worth  cultivation,  bearing 
the  air  of  a  sitting-room,  while  in  flower,  without  inconvenience. 
(J3.  M.  R.,  Jane,  No.  72.) 

Asphod^iea. 

+  ButlAne  suAds  Lindl.  A  pretty  green-house  plant,  found 
by  Major  Mitchell,  Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Watea,  in 
Vol.  XIV.  — No.  100.  z 
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his  last  journey  into  the  interior  of  New  Holland,  in  1 8S6.    It 
produced  itsyeliow  flowers  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden, 
in  May  1838.    (B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  78.) 
'HemertKollidea. 

MM.  TVVCK.IA 

•HMJiWiMunaA    wbUMMitfBMI   «  A   «rl|   P   L  ifm    rttSJ    D   •.!    But  >«  30! 

An  interesting  oreen-boase  herbaceous  plant,  supposed  to  be 
introduced  into  Eurc^  by  Dr.  Sieboldt,  and  received  at  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  from  M.  Mackoy  of  Lijige.  Though 
treated  as  a  green-house  or  frame  plant,  it  will  probably  be 
found  hardy.  {Bot,  Mag.,  June.) 


+  Bromelia  dhcalor  Lindl.  A  rare  South  American  stove 
plant,  which  has  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Garnier 
of  Wickham,  near  SouUiampton.  It  has  sessile  spiny  bends  of 
dull  pink  flowers,  which  change  to  brown;  and  differs  from  the 
panicled  bromelias  in  the  )ong  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  the  long 
and  simple  stigmas.  {B,  M.  R,,  June,  No.  85.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  PoriraiU  of  Brituh  Foreit  Trees,  with  and  without  their 
Foliage;  together  with  Inttructiont  Jot  drawing  Trees  Jrom 
Nature,  and  Ruletfor  rAtainiag  Ike  Height,  Width,  and  true  Pro- 
portion  that  each  Pari  bears  limardt  another,  eleaHg  explained  and 
exemplified.  Drawn  from  Nature,  and  on  Stone,  by  Geo.  R.  Lewis, 
Author  or  a  "  Series  of  Etchings  portraying  the  Phyiiognomy, 
Manners,  and  Character  of  the  People  of  France  and  Germany; 
principal  Muscle*  of  the  Human  Body;  and  an  Address  on  the' 
Subject  of  Education,  as  connected  with  Dettgn,"  &c.  In  folio 
numbers,  each  containing  Six  Drawings.  London  and  Hereford, 
1838.     Price  \l. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Lewis  is  well  known  as  an  artist  remarkable  for 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  represents  natural  objects.  He  was 
selected  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  to  make 
portraits  of  the  trees  at  Syon  which  His  Grace  munificently 
presented  to  the  Arboretum  Britanntcum  ;  and,  to  all  who  have 
seen  that  work,  more  need  not  be  said  in  favour  of  Mr.  Lewis 
as  an  artist. 

The  portraits  in  the  present  work  are  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  those  done  from  the  trees  at  Syon,  and  are  to  l>e  consi- 
dered more  as  studies  for  the  artist  than  as  objects  of  study  for 
the  ai  boriculturist  As  works  of  ait,  combining  also  the  por- 
traits of  individual  trees,  nothing  has  appeared  equal  to  them  ; 
for  though  they  are  not  so  picturesque  as  the  sketches  in  Strutt's 
S^lva  Britartnica,  yet  they  are  more  faithful  portraits  of  nature. 

The  portraits  in  Part  I.  are :  Oak  on  the  Lawn  at  TibbertOD, 
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as  seal  ID  winter  vithout  the  leaves.  The  same  tree,  as  seen  in 
summer  clothed  with  foliage.  Oak  in  Tibberlon  Park  No.  3., 
seen  in  winter  without  the  leaves.  The  same  tree  in  summer, 
clothed  with  foliage.  Elm  in  (he  grounds  of  Rotherwas,  seen 
in  winter  without  the  leaves.  This  is  a  most  remarkable  tree ; 
immense  arms  proceeding  horizontally  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  trunk,  more  in  the  manner  of  an  ash  than  of  an  elm.  We 
hope  a  portrait  of  this  tree  will  be  given  clothed  with  foliage. 
Oaks,  in  the  Bucknells,  Lower  Chilson  Farm,  Madley,  Here- 
fordshire. 

The  dimensions  of  these  trees  are  not  given,  nor  the  scale  to 
which  they  are  drawn  ;  hut  this,  we  conclude,  will  be  done  in 
the  letterpress,  of  which  only  the  title  and  two  pages  are  given 
with  Part  J.  To  drawing-masters,  and  to  young  persons  study- 
ing trees  from  nature,  this  work  may  be  recommended  as  of 
first-rate  excellence. 


Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  Workt  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Archileeture,  Sfc,  lately  published,  with  tome  Account  nftkote 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Tbb  Young  L-ad^i  Book  of  Botany  ;  beiTig  a  popular  Introduction 

to  that  ddigh^id  Science,     With    1 2  coloured  Plates,  and  nu- 

merous  other  lUvstratioiK.   I6mo,  pp.  341.    London,   1838. 

A  twautiful  little  work,  evidently  written  by  a  practical  man, 

and  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 

the  infusion  of  a  taste  for  the  most  innocent  and  delightful  of 

of  all  the  branches  of  natural  history  into  the  young  female 

mind. 

Gleanings  in  Natural  History,  By  Edward  Jesse,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
New  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  London,  1838. 
Full  of  varied  and  pleasing  reading,  calculated  to  interest  the 
naturalist,  the  cultivator,  and  also  the  man  of  taste.  We  cannot 
recommend  a  young  gardener  to  purchase  such  a  work,  con- 
sidering his  low  wages,  and  the  many  scienti6c  books  that  he  is 
obliged  to  have,  in  order  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of 
his  profession ;  but  our  amateur  i-eaders  will  iind  Mr.  Jesse's 
Gleanings  a  fit  companion  for  the  delightful  Essays  of  Mr.  Wa- 
terton,  and  the  Natural  History  of  Selbame, 

Essays  on  Natural  History,  inith  an  Aulobit^rapky  of  the  Author, 
anda  View  of  Walton  Hall.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.  8vo. 
pp.  312.     London,  1838. 

Most  of  these  essays  have  appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Natu- 
ral Hittoiy  s  but  there  are  several,  and,  among  others,  one  on  the 
Dry  Rot,  which  are  not  in  that  work.    As  the  greater  number  of 
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the  essays  nre  on  British  birds,  their  habits,  food,  &c.,  the 
work  is  particularly  interesting  to  gardeners,  and  otlier  cut 
tivators.  For  the  general  reader,  the  Autobiography  is,  in  our 
opinion,  worth  the  price  or  the  volume. 

Directions  oh  Practical  Agriculture,  for  the  Working  Farmers  of 

Ireland,   originally  published  in  the   Cork    Southern  Reporter, 

under  Ike  Signature  ff"  Agricola."    By  the  Rev.  William  R. 

Townsend,  Rector  of  Agliada,  Dtoctise  of  Cluyne.     pp.  64. 

Cork,  183Y. 

A  cheap  little  work,  calculated  to  do  much  good  in  the  loca- 
lity for  which  it  is  intended.  At  the  end,  there  are  Farmer's 
Calendar,  Farmer's  Agricultural  Catechism,  and  a  litde  gar- 
dening and  cookery  for  the  farmers'  wives.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  oftlie  want  of  such  a  work  from  the  fullowing  directions:  — 
"  Instead  of,  as  at  present,  boiling  lish  and  putting  it  on  a  plate, 
swimming  in  its  own  broth,  tlie  men  and  children  then  dipping 
their  potato,  peeled  with  their  fingers  (a  nasty  practice),  into 
the  dish,  and  Uking  a  pinch  of  the  fish  now  and  then,  let  a 
quantity  of  potatoes  be  well  boiled  and  broken  small ;  then  well- 
boiled  fish  mixed  up  with  it,  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some 
butter  or  lard,  then  heated  and  put  on  the  table;  or  make  it 
into  shapes,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire  :  the  latter  is  a  baud- 
some  dish,  fit  for  any  table."  (Page  6S.) 
Fourth  Annual  Report  of  ike  Jersey  Agriculiwal  and  Hortiad- 

twal  Society.  8vo,  pp.  58.     Jersey,  1837. 

This  is  a  prosperous  Society,  which,  judging  from  the  Report, 
has  already  effected  much  good  in  the  island,  particularly 
among  the  cottagers.  All,  it  is  stated,  have  been  struck  with 
the  improved  appearance  of  their  gardens  and  cottages.  Among 
the  prizes  for  the  year  1838,  are  six  for  the  best  cropped, 
cleaned,  and  cultivated  gardens;  others,  for  the  introduction  of 
Nutt's  bee~hives,  which,  after  two  years'  trial.  Col.  Lecouteur 
found  fully  to  answer  the  expectations  he  bad  entertained  of 
them. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

BESULTS  h  Summer  and  Aulumn  of  the  Weather  of  Ike  preceding  Spring.  — 
Weare  aften  at  a  lou  to  account  For  certain  resuitt  occurring  in  aummer  and 
autumn,  from  our  neglect  or  forgetfulnesE  of  meteorological  pnenomena  which 
have  happened  in  th^  spring.  At  the  present  dnte,  I  wish  to  remark  that, 
nnce  the  beginning  of  the  preient  niontn,  we  have,  in  chia  quarter,  experienced 
dry  parching  winds  from  the  north-east  and  east,  as  happens  in  most  Eeasong. 
Wall  trees  were  mostly  in  bloom  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  April ;  standard 
and  espalier  plums  followed }  and  now  the  pean  and  cherries,  and  a  few  of  the 
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fbrwirdut  apples,  are  in  flower,  though  the  floweri  of  the  \tiet  are  pale  and 
weakty.  The  chillj  air  of  our  nights,  and  bright  parching  sunshine  of  our 
days,  1  imagine,  will  be  far  from  favourable  to  the  setting  of  ihe  fruit,  espe- 
cially when  the  blossoms  are  exposed  to  Ihe  full  sun ;  and,  hence,  I  am. 
inclined  to  expect  that  the  flowers  on  a  north  or  north-east  aspect  (if  not 
previously  damaged  by  the  severe  froBt  of  January)  will  have  the  hest  chance 


of  escaping  the  parching  eflecEs  of  the  dry  season  to  which  they  a 
exposes.     These  surmiites  mv-y  be  right  or  wrong;  but,  either  way,  we  must 
wait  for  proof;  and,  when  the  time  arrives  at  which  the  prooEi   may  be 


exhibited,  it  is  hoped  this  metnoraudum  may  not  be  forgotten.  —  J.  M. 
CheUea,  May  8.  1836. 

Dry  Rot  and  Ihe  Kyamiing  Froceu.  —  In  the  spring  of  1B37,  fifteen  pieces 
of  wood, an  inch  and  a  gaarler  in  dianuler,v/eTe  stuck  into  the  tan-bed  of  a  pine 
stove,  five  of  oak,  Gveof  deal,  five  of  Scotch  fir  ;  of  each  of  these,  onehadbeea 
soaked  in  Kyan's  solution,  of  the  strength,  and  for  the  time  recommended  hy 
him ;  one  in  an  imitation  of  the  Pary's  mine  water ;  and  one  in  green  vitriol : 
a  fourth  of  each  was  made  of  seasoned  and  a  fifth  of  unseasoned  wood,  and 
these  two  had  not  undergone  any  preparation.  The  last  two  showed  the 
first  symptoms  of  decay,  but  all  the  others  are  now  decaying,  and  prove 
incontestably  that  none  of  these  preparations,  used  according  to  Mr.  Kyan's 
directions,  possess  the  property  of  preservii^  wood  from  dry  rot.  It  is  true 
that  hoards  of  Scotch  fir,  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  soaked  in  green 
vitriol,  have  been  taken  this  winter  out  of  a  nusbroora  bed  quite  sound, 
while  similar  boards,  not  so  prepared,  were  found  to  be  quite  rotten  :  but 
boards  so  thin  may  be  supposed  to  be  easily  saturated.  Fourteen  of  these 
fifteen  pieces  of  wood  first  named  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  hot-house  here.  — 
Wetbeck,  April  i.  1838. 

The  above  is  given  in  the  newspapers,  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  and  it  corresponds  perfectly  with  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject 
of  the  Kyanising  process  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  SSI.  and  365, ;  and 
in  our  review  of  Dr.  Dickson's  pamphlet  on  dry  rot  in  the  Archiledurai 
Magame.  We  have  there  cautioned  our  readers  against  the  practice  of 
Kyanising  logs  orplanks  before  cutting  them  up,  and  supposing  that  they  have 
obtained  all  the  benefits  of  the  process.  With  equal  propriety  niight  they 
paint  a  log,  and  then, after  sawing  it  up  for  use,  comiider  the  articles  formed  M 
It  as  painted.  Such  a  mode  of  Kyanising  or  paintinx  is  obviously  merely  throw- 
ing away  money.  We  know  wood  is  frequently  Kyanised  in  this  manner  by 
persons  m  the  neighbourhood  of  London  ;  and  when,  in  a  few  years,  the  ar- 
ticles formed  of  wood  so  treated  begin  to  rot,  this  will  he  attributed  to  the  inef- 
ficacy  ofthe  process.  Before  any  piece  of  wood  is  Kyanised,  it  ought  not  only 
to  be  cut  up  into  the  form  required,  hut  even  to  he  planed,  when  that  process 
L>  considered  necessary,  before  bring  sent  to  the  Kyanising  tank.  Is  is  a  great 
mistake,  in  our  opinion,  to  suppose  that  the  Kyanising  process  penetrates  far- 
ther than  a  few  tines  below  the  surface,  even  of  the  softest  wood.  The  very 
circumstance  of  the  corrosive  sublimate  forming  a  hard  insoluble  compound,  or 
surbce  casiWito  the  wood,  a  few  hours  after  its  immersion,  is  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  fluid  from  penetrating  to  any  great  depth  \  and  we  can  easily  con- 
ceive a  log  of  soft  wood  Kyanised,  and  rendered  hard  and  durable  on  the  out- 
ude,  while  in  the  interior  the  process  of  decay  was  going  on.  This  happens 
every  day  with  green  wood,  which  has  been  coated  over  with  paint  beiore  it 
was  thoroughly  seasoned.  It  is  for  the  permanent  interest  of  the  Kyanising 
company  to  make  it  clearly  and  distinctly  known  to  the  public,  that  the 
wood  to  be  Kyanised  ought  to  be  worked,  and  reduced  to  the  form  in  which  it 
is  finally  to  remain,  before  it  is  put  into  their  tanks.  If  this  he  not  done,  the 
process  of  Kyanising  may,  and  probably  will,  fall  into  disrepute  in  the  course  of 
B  few  years.  —  Cond. 

A  pemutnenl  Taili/  Jot  FlanU.  —  The  following  tally  is  used  in  Melbnry 
Gardens,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ilcbester,  in  Dorsetshire.  Plaiei  are  cut 
I  3 
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oat  of  sbon-lead,  C}  in,  long,  and  Si  in.  broad ;  and  an  Aeae  dw  name 
i(  atUDped,  letter  b;  letter,  with  iteri  type*.  The  pUte  of  lead  u  next 
•oldereJ  to  one  end  of  b  piece  of  iron  wire  ;  after  which  tbe  tally  ncarea  twcr 
or  three  coau  of  dark  lead-coloured  paint  i  utd,  laitly,  b  co«t  or  white  paint  ia 
put  over  the  lettered  aide,  taking  care  that  it  doei  not  get  into  tlie  lettera. 
Before  the  tally  ia  inierted  in  the  ground,  the  upper  part  of  the  thank  is  bent 
a  little  to  one  tide,  the  better  to  ihow  the  nune  to  an  eye  which  ia  near 
it,  and  conaidcnbly  abore  its  lerel.  The  lead  used  should  be  about  one  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  the  iron  wire  not  less  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  The  plumber  will  fuiniah  the  lead,  cut  into  plates  of  the  proper 
•ixe,  and  be  will  also  solder  them  on,  after  they  are  stamped,  to  the  riuutks. 
The  shanks,  cut  into  the  proper  length,  and  also  the  steel  stamps  for  stamping 
the  letter*,  may  be  procured  from  the  tronmonger ;  and  the  letters  can  k« 
d  on,  and^the  whole  tally  painted,  by  the  gardener,  during  weather  when 


be  cannot  wotk  out  of  doors.  To  insure  correct  Bpelling,  the  person  stamp- 
ing the  namea  should  have  a  printed  catalogue  bobre  him,  as  the  otof  ofa 
•ipttle  letter  will  render  the  whole  of  the  labour  bestowed  on  the  plate  quite 
uaeleaa.  Tallies  of  this  sort  will  latt  a  lifetime ;  when  stuck  in  the  ground, 
they  are  just  conspicuous  enough  to  be  read  easily,  and  not  so  much  so  as  to 
attract  more  attention  than  the  plants  against  which  they  are  [Jaced ;  and,  from 
die  smallnest  of  the  shank,  it  is  neither  conspicuous  to  the  eye,  nor  injurious 
totheroots. — Jamei  E/Uon.  MeHurv Gankiu,  April  fl .  lBd8.  [We  can  coif 
firm  Irom  experience  all  that  is  said  in  byour  of  stamped  tallies,  having  had 
sereral  hundreds  of  them  in  use  at  Bayswater,  for  thehst  twdre  years;  soum^ 
fike  Mr.  Eaton's,  with  i^anks,  for  plants  in  the  free  soil,  and  others,  on  strips 
of  sheet  lead,  4  in.  long,  five  eighths  of  an  inch  broad  at  one  end,  and  one  ^hth 
of  an  inch  broad  at  the  other,  for  plants  in  pots.  We  have  alio  used  what  may 
be  called  an  invisible  number  for  plants  in  the  open  air ;  which  is  a  circular 
plate  of  lead,  about  the  size  of  a  waistcoat  button,  or  larger  if  necessary,  on 
which  the  number  is  stamped  ;  and  the  plate  or  button  is  anerwards  soldered 
to  the  end  of  a  piece  of  l<inch  iron  wire,  so  as  to  resemble  tlie  head  to  a 
nail.  Such  a  number,  stud  in  near  the  crown  of  an  herbaceous  plant,  will  be 
to  concealed  by  ila  leaves,  as  not  to  be  seen  till  it  is  sought  for  ;  and  thnt, 
while  it  afibrds  the  means  of  ascertaining  «rith  certainty  the  name  of  a  plant 
when  required,  it  does  not  obtrude  that  name  upon  those  who  already  know 
it,  or  care  little  about  it.  Before  bang  stuck  in  the  ground,  the  tally  ahould 
receive  two  or  three  coats  of  lead-coloured  pafait ;  or  the  head,  or  leanen  part, 
may  be  painted  with  common  paint;  and  the  iron  shank  with  anticorrostre 
paint,  or  heated,  and  afterwards  washed  over  with  gas  tar.  —  Cimd.'] 

Progrfti  of  Edaea&ni  n  rfonnj;  md  Iraiitaig  Bruit  Aiumali.  —  The  cJfeet 
of  gentleness  in  teaching  the  human  species  had  not  been  long  observed,  before 
(generalising  on  the  subject^  it  was  applied  in  the  case  of  brute  animals  in  a 
state  of  domestication ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  domestic  snimais  used 
in  ^riculture,  and  for  military  aod  commercial  nur|>03ee,  may  be  trained  to  do 
their  work  much  more  effectually,  and  with  far  less  labour,by  gentleness,  than 
by  force,  lliia  has  been  lately  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  education  of 
cavalry  horses;  and  the  following  extract  on  this  auNect,  is  from  apaper,ina 
recent  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  md  Surreal  Journal,  by  Mr.  Marshall, 
Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Seventh  Dragoon  Ouards.  We  give  it  as  i]uoted  in 
the  &tifnNiin  of  April  18.  1638: — "Ttie  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of 
jroung  horses  is  to  render  them  docile ;  and  the  same  gentle  means  are  now 
used  for  that  puqrase,  which  are  found  to  answer  best  in  the  treatment  of 
children.  They  are  rendered  quiet  and  tractable  bv  frequent  patting,  handling 
and  rubbing  them,  and  by  taking  up  their  feet.  They  are  led  about  the  bar- 
rack yard  to  accustom  them  to  tne  sight  of  mounted  horsea,  and  to  the  glitter 
of  arms;  and,  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months  afterwards,  they  are  trans- 
fared  to  the  riding-school  to  be  trained.  The  good  old  plan,  like  that  pre- 
finred  by  our  ancestors  for  teaching  boys  Idtin  and  Greek,  was  to  whip 
■U  fear  and    shyness  out  of  them  ;   but  kindneaa  and   common  aense  have 
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•t  iMt  nioed  the  oicendeiic;,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  orgmni  of  aauation 
in  both  boya  and  horiM." 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Nolicet. 
INDIA. 


Takisq  Ben  m  In^.  —  The  following  curious  method  of  taking  beet  in 
India  i>  eitntcled  frooi  Addison's  Indian  Reminiiceneei :  —  "  Alarge  Ewann  of 
bee>  had  fixed  ihor  abode  on  the  ceiling  of  a  veranda ;  and,  in  due  time, 
when  the  honey  was  deposited,  we  wished  to  collect  it.  but  were,  for  some 
tiioe,  M  R.  loss  for  the  meant.  Hearing,  however,  that  there  was  a  gardener 
who  possessed  a  method  of  doing  it  unhurt,  he  was  sent  for  and  desired  to 
bring  down  the  honey.  I  watched  him  closely  through  the  whole  process, 
and  was  told  hy  him,  and  believe,  that  he  used  no  other  precaution  than  the 
following.  He  took  some  of  the  plant  called  toolay,  and  rubbed  it  over  bis 
body,  face,  armi,  and  hands :  he  then  chewed  a  little,  and  held  a  sprig  of  it  in 
his  mouth.  With  no  other  than  this  apparently  slight  defence,  he  mounted  « 
ladder,  a  large  dish  in  one  band,  and  a  sharp  knife  in  the  other;  and,  thoi^ 
as  thinly  clad  as  his  class  usually  are,  with  thousands  of  bees  swarming  about 
his  naked  body,  he,  with  the  greatest  tang  Jrad,  cut  immediHtcly  through  tha 

Zper  part  of  the  comb,  where  it  was  suspended  to  the  roof,  and,  receiving 
:  whole'  of  it  iu  his  dish,  brou^t  it  down  without  having  suffered  from  a 
single  sting. 

"  The  plant  is  the  black  ocymum  of  botanists.     Its  aromatic  odour  is,  per- 
haps, the  strongest  there  is.     I  know  that  some  of  the  species  of  this  genus 
arc  cultivated  with  success   in  England  :    this,   therefore,  might   be,  m  all 
_>.  l:i-...  -r  •.  j^  ^^^  ^^  dready.     Sir  William  Jones  addresses  it  in  one  of 

'  Hail  1  sacred  toolsy,  pride  of  plains  I ' 

n  its  particular  prevalent  use  in  the  Brah- 
lary  sanctity  attncbcd  to  it  is  evinced  by  its 
forming,  with  Qan^s  water,  the  baxe  of  the  Hiudoo's  mott  solemn  oath  :  his 
mode  of  swearing  is  hy  touching  these.  The  lq;end  respecting  it  in  the  Sans- 
crit records  is,  that  it  was  once  a  most  beauufiil  nvmph  of  the  same  name^ 
passionately  beloved  by  Crishna,  who,  to  perpetuate  her  memon',  trensformed 
her  into  this  plant,  and  ordained  that  no  worship  to  him  shouM  be  avwlingi 
or  complete,  which  was  not  gneei  by  her  presence  :  hence  it  is  invarub^ 
used  in  all  poojahi  made  by  the  followers  of  Vishnu."  (Ind,  Rem.,  S(c.,  sent  by 
J.  B.  W.,  Feb.  1.  1838.) 


probability,  il 
bis  poems:  - 


Art.  III.    Domeitic  Nottcet. 
ENGLAND. 

ii,  FltAilZ  RiNZ  of  Frankfort,  leaving  England,  cannot  deny  himself  the 
pleasure,  before  be  goes,  of  expressing  his  most  sincere  thanks  to  his  friends 
and  patrons  for  the  very  kind  rec^tion  he  met  with  in  England  and  in  Scot- 
land during  his  journey  in  both  countries.  The  recollection  of  the  proofs 
which  he  received  of  the  hospitality  of  Qrcat  Britain  will  always  afibrd  him 
the  greatest  pleasure ;  while,  on  his  part,  it  shall  always  be  his  endeavour  to 
render  himself  worthy  of  so  much  kindness  and  confidence. — London, 
May  16.  1838. 

Snttot  ^F/li/l^-Bolardcal  Society,  —  This  Society,  we  are  informed  by  the 
president,  is  daily  increaMUSi  and,  thinking  that  a  perusal  of  its  rules  may 


the  eetaluishment  (Mother  societies  of  the  same  kind,  though  some  of 
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'e  lubjoined  thote  wRich  we  conuder  of  most  importance :  - 
I.     That  th«  object  of  thii  Society  ihall  be  ibe  improvement  of  its  m 

in   botaiucal   knowEedce,  by   the   reading   of  papers,  and  the  di»cue«ion  of 

suMects  connected  with  that  science;  and  by  excursions  in  search  of  plants. 
IL    That  the  meetings  of  this   Society  be  held  every  Tuesday  eveiui^ 

during  the  months  of  April,  Hay,  June,  July,  August,  and  September;  and 

every  alternate  Tuesday  the  rest  of  the  year. 

lit.     That  a  committee  be  elected,  &C. ;  and  a  treasurer  and  secretary,  &c> 

IV.  That  a  president  and  vice-president  be  chosen,  &c. 

V.  That,  to  meet  incidental  expenses,  a  sulmcriptian  of  ten  shillings  per 
annum bepaid  half-yearly  b^  each  member. 

VI.  That  any  person  wishing  to  join  this  Society  be  proposed  by  a  mem* 
ber,  and  balloted  for  at  the  ensuins  meeting, 

Vlt.  That  the  members  be  at  liberty  to  introduce  a  friend  to  tlie  erening 
ineetinn. 

VIII.  That  eicursions  into  the  country  be  made  by  this  Society  at  least 
once  in  tbe  week  during  the  summer  lialf-year.  The  route.  Sec.,  to  be  fixed 
at  the  previous  evening  of  meeting. 

IX.  That  a  library  and  herbaiium  be  formed  for  the  use  of  this  Society ; 
the  library.by  the  purchase  of  botanical  books  and  periodicals;  the  herbarium, 
by  the  contributions  of  tbe  members. 

X.  That  a  curator  be  appointed  annually  by  the  committee,  to  whose  care 
the  library  and  herbarium  shall  be  intrusted.  This  officer  to  be  eligible  for 
reappointment  immediately  after  the  termination  of  his  year. 

XI.  That  members  intending  to  bring  forward  papers  or  discussions  shall 


lotify  the  same  to  the  secretary  one  month  beforehand.     The  secretarv  l( 


e  at  the  conclusion  of  business,  every  evening,  the  subject  (if  decided} 
for  the  next  meeting. 

Xlt.  That  if  a  member  be  disabled  from  attending  an  evening  meeting,  he 
■hall  ffive  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  secrelary. 

XIII.  That  any  member  wishing  lo  introduce,  alter,  or  expunge  a  rul^ 
■hall  pve  a  fortnight's  notice  to  the  Society,  when  a  special  meeting  shall  be 
caHed  by  the  secretary  for  its  consideration. 

XIV,  That  all  the  transactions  of  this  Society  be  entered  by  the  secretary 
in  a  book  provided  for  Chat  purpose. 

Tbe  Society  is  desirous  of  opening  a  correspondence  with  o  ' 


es,  both  for  tbe  communication  of  newly  discovered  facts,  and  the  inter- 
change of  dried  ^ecimena.  —  Leo  H,  Griudon.  Prtiident.  Srittol,  Juae  7. 
183S. 

Tie  Oxford  Apinnm  Society.  —  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  be  twofold : 
I.  To  promote  an  improved  and  more  extensive  system  of  bee  management 
among  the  cottagers,  by  the  diffusion  of  information  on  the  subject,  tbe  loan, 
iiot  the  gift,  of  hives  (their  cost  to  be  repaid  from  the  produce),  and  the 
annu^  distribution  of  prixes ;  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given  in  the  Oxford 
papers,  with  conditions  to  be  observed  by  the  competitors. 

S.  To  promote  a  more  extensive  and  scientific  knowledge  concerning  the 
natural  history  and  cultivation  of  bees  among  the  higher  classes. 

To  further  this  latter  object,  a  small  plot  of  ground  to  be  rented  within  a 
Tery  short  walking  distance  of  Oxford,  and  hives  of  all  sorts  to  be  est*- 
Uistied  there.  The  ground  to  be  opened  to  the  members  of  the  Society,  and 
visiters  admitted  by  tickets  from  subscribers,  on  payment  of  U.  Cottagers  to 
be  admitted  by  tickets  gratis. 

The  subscnptions  to  be  II.  U.  for  the  first  year;  for  subsequent  years, 
lOt.Gd.;  to  be  devoted  to  lending  new  hives,  distributing  prizes,  and  esta- 
blishing an  experimental  garden  or  gardens,  and  other  purposesconnected  with 
tbe  objects  of  the  Society. 

Donations  thankfully  received  from  casual  visiters  towards  the  support  of 
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dw  bee  garden.  Subacriptiooa  to  be  received  bj  Hr.  Eirtland,  at  the  Muieum, 
■od  at  the  bonk  of  Mcsbti.  Panons  and  Co. 

Pertooa  desiroiu  of  becoming  niembera  are  requeited  to  paj  their  subierip- 
tions  as  looo  aa  conTenient,  tbat  the  funcU  which  will  be  at  the  Sodet/a 
dispoaat  mav  be  known  ai  soon  as  poasible,  as  it  ia  desirable  to  bc^n  opera- 
tiona  immediately.  (AdmrtUfment  in  the  Oxford  Herald,  March  31.  1836.) 

Since  the  above  advertisement  appeared,  a  Society,  under  the  title  of  the 
"  Oxford  Apiarian  Society,"  has  been  established,  and  it  now  flourishing,  and 
the  propositions  therein  made  carried  into  eSect.  A  piece  of  ground,  about 
half  an  acre  in  extent,  situate  in  Bagley  Wood,  near  the  river  Isis,  bounded 
mostly  by  willows  and  elms,  has  also  been  taken,  and  laid  out  as  an  experi- 
mental bee-garden,  and  opened  uuder  the  above-roentjoned  regulations.  laere 
are  at  present  twenty-two  stocks  of  bees  placed  in  common  straw  and  experi- 
mental hives,  of  various  constructions.  The  kind  which,  in  Oxford,  claims 
the  greatest  attention  is  that  invented  by  the  author  of  the  pamphlet,  A  lAorl 
and  ample  Letter  to  Cottagert,  Bold  to  cottagers  and  for  distribution  at  td. 
each,  and  therein  fully  illustrated  and  explained.  A  quantity  of  theee  hives 
have  been  made  under  the  inspection  of  the  Society,  and  may  be  obtained  on 
application  at  the  Museum,  Oxford,  price  1^  lOt.  Small  models,  or  patterns, 
to  work  from,  are  also  to  be  had  at  the  same  place,  price  4>.  6d.,  for  the 
convenience  of  country  gendemen  or  mechanics  who  may  be  desiroua  of 
making  or  using  this  hive.  —  IV.  H.  B.     Oxford,  May,  1836. 

Dr.  Darwin't  Botamcal  Garden,  near  Lichfield,  was  situated  at  a  place 
called  the  Abnalls,  about  a  mile  north-west  of  Lichfield.  It  was  established 
about  the  year  1777,  and  continued  in  his  hands  as  long  as  he  remained 
ia  thia  neighbourhood.  On  hia  leaving  Lichfield,  Mr.  Jackson  (who,  in  con- 
junction with  Dr.  Darwin  and  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  formed  a  Botanical 
Society,  and  produced  a  translation  of  the  Lmntam  Si/item  of  ^egetablei,  and 
the  Fmmtiei  of  Pianti,  each  in  two  vols.  Bvo),  a  proctor  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal court  there,  became  the  proprietor  of  it,  and  maintuned  it  on  the  original 
plan  as  long  as  he  lived.  At  his  decease,  it  passed  into  other  hands,  and 
"  fell  away  from  its  former  beauty,  until  it  has  at  length  become  a 
'    ■    ■         "■   -Ledwitl  '-    ■•-- 


gradually 


rildemess  ;  the  ponds  being  choked  with  weeds,  the  c 
down,  the  walks  overgrown  with  rank  grass,  and  the  "  trim  parterres  "  con- 
verted into  pasture  for  cattle.  Sometimes,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  one  may 
yet  find  a  stray  snowitrop,  or  a  clump  of  daffodils,  which  have  survived  the 
general  wreck;  but  these  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  its  hi^h  and  palmy 
days,  when  the  high-priest  of  Flora  stood  surrounded  by  the  blossoms  of  a 
thousand  climes.  At  one  end  of  the  garden  there  is  an  old  baih,  of  cold 
water,  called  Urile's  Well,  built  at  (be  recommendation  of  Sir  John  Floyer, 
physician  to  Charles  II.,  end  formerly  in  much  repute  for  cold  bathing.  This 
has  suffiered  in  the  general  decay  :  the  dressing-room  serves  the  ignominioiu 
purposes  of  a  sheep-pen ;  the  doors  are  broken  down,  the  windows  rifled  of 
theu*  glaM,  and  the  fountain  itself  choked  with  weeds  and  rubbish. 

Dr.  Harwood,  in  his  Hiitorj/  of  Lichfield,  quotes  an  inscription,  written  by 
'^  -         *■     '■     "  »' ■•   '    '■'-e  Fountain."     It  is  as  followi:  — 


Darwin,  for  the  "  Naiad  of  the  I' 


"If  the  meek  flower  of  bashful  dye 
Attract  not  thy  incurious  ej-e. 
If  the  soft  murmuring  rill  to  rest 
Encharm  not  tliy  tumultuous  breast. 
Go  where  Ambition  lures  the  vun, 
Or  Avarice  barters  peace  for  gain  I  * 

In  the  Phytohffa,  Darwin  writes  ;  "  There  is  a  situation  where  the  manner 
of  the  production  of  springs  is  most  agreeably  visible  :  it  is  about  a  mile 
from  the  citv  of  Lichfield,  near  the  cold  bath  erected  by  Sir  John  Flayer,  in 
a  beautiful  piece  of  ground,  which  was  formerly  Dr.  Darwin's  botanic  garden. 
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In  tbii  place,  a  grotto,  ibout  mx  jtrdM  wide  and  ten  long,  hu  been  escKvated 
on  the  Hde  of  d  hill,  connauiig  of  ulidoui  nadatone,  with  tbii  peculiar  cir- 
cunwtance,  that  the  upper  Btntura  of  the  (and  rock,  which  ia  there  about 
6  ft.  thick,  ia  divided  trotn  the  lower  ttratuia  of  it  bj  a  iheet  of  clay,  not 
BMte  thao  3  or  4  incface  in  thickness.  On  the  upper  lurbce  of  tfait  sheet  of 
clay,  between  the  lipa  of  these  rocks,  a  perpetual  dribblinn  of  watn  ooaca 

Siite  round  the  givtta,  like  a  shower  from  n  weepmg  rock.  Thus,  this 
in  sheet  of  chijp  prerent*  the  water  from  duking  into  the  lower  stratnin  of 
sandstone,  and  produces  other  curious  springa,  which  are  collected  at  about 
half  a  mile's  distance,  aod  conTeved  bj  leaden  pipe*  to  the  Cathedral  Close 
of  Uchfield,  which  is  thus  supplied  with  water  of  uncommon  purity,  which 
contains  no  calcareous  earth,  owing  to  its  pasui^  through  silicious  sand  oT«r 
■  MtAum  ofdaj." 

The  botanic  garden  (for  it  still  retauis  this  name)  was  subsequentl?  pur. 
diaaed  by  John  Atkinson,  Esq.,  and  at  present  forms  part  of  a  small  farm 
belonging  to  him,  and  adjinnii^  his  estate  of  Maple  Hayes.  —  Amalair.  She»- 
ilime,  luar  Ud^ld,  MarcA,  1838. 

GlanJoT  Cotuervaimia,  much  thicker  than  crown  glass,  and  equally  clear,  is 
now  offered  for  sale  by  some  of  the  London  glass-cutters,  and  recommended 
for  the  rools  of  conservatories.  The  immense  structure  now  erecting  at 
Cbatsworth,  it  is  said,  will  be  giaaed  with  it. 


Aht.  IV.     Roi/at  Caledonian  Horliealiural  Society, 

The  spring  quarterly  meeting  of  this  Society  was  heU,  March  1.,  in  the 
CouDcil-rooni  in  the  ganleo. 

Notwithstanding  the  extremeinclemeocy  of  the  weather  for  two  months  past, 
the  number  and  quality  of  articles  produced  at  the  meeting  gave  great  Eatisfac' 
tion,  a*  showing  not  only  the  seal  and  success  with  which  difierent  branches  of 
horticulture  are  now  cultivated  in  Scotland,  but  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  awards  of  the  Society  (which  are  chieSy  honorary)  are  held. 

For  the  priic  offered  for  the  six  finest  and  newest  vsrieues  of  Camellia 
jap6nica,  there  was  no  proper  competition  ;  but  the  Committee  voted  a  p_re> 
miuro  to  Mr.  John  Boston,  gardener  to  Miss  Inues  at  Drum,  for  a  collection 
contuning  several  good  flowers,  particularly  pKoauc/tdra,  Chiodleh,  and 
Knight's  wsratah. 

For  the  finest  plant  of  recent  introduction,  in  flower,  the  prize  was  awarded 
to  Hr.  Hobert  Quthne,  gardener  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bsrt.  Garscube, 
for  Cli&nthufl  puntceus. 

For  the  four  finest  different  species  of  E'pacris  in  flower,  to  Hr.  Robot 
Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Es^.,  of  Moredun  ;  the  kinds  bdng 
E.  imprista,  vari4biJis,  plingens,  and  grandifldra. 

For  the  best  three  species  or  (Ustinct  varieties  of  Chinese  aialea,  to  Mr. 
James  Cunningham,  Comely  Bank;  the  sorts  being  A.  Oeargi^na,  tndica  coc- 
ci nea,  and  macr&ntJia  purpOrea. 

For  the  best  six  hyacinths,  two  prizes  were  offered,  one  to  amateur  culti- 
vators, and  another  to  nurserymen.  For  the  former,  several  competitors  ap- 
peared, and  the  medal  was  awarded  for  the  collection  sent  by  Dr.  Adolphus 
Ross;  the  varieties  being  rouge  ^clatante,  dark  red;  Nimrod,  deep  blue; 
Voltaire,  white;  porcelaine  sceptre,  blue;  ^rand  vainqueur,  white;  and 
erande  vidette,  blue.  The  nurscirmen's  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
Kelly,  forenian  to  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Son,  Inverleith,  for  grand 
vainqueur,  Orondalus,  Appiua,  roi  de  major,  bouquet  tendre,  and  Betsy. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  three  eons  of  poirs,  fit  for  the  dessert  at 
this  season,  four  competitors  came  forward.  After  a  very  careful  comparison 
and  trial,  the  medal  was  voted  for  those  sent  by  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to 
Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Bart-,  of  lUccarton  ;  the  kinds  being  Colmar,  cras- 
■annc^  and  St.  Oennun.    For  the  collection  regarded  as  next  in  merit,  <■ 
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flHU  premium  wm  awarded  to  Mr.  Arthur  QJder,  guiiMier  to  Qeorgt  SUgOt 
Eaq^  of  Seadiflbi    the   Bona  being  awan's  egg,   Spanish  bon  CSti^tien,  and 

For  the  prixe  oflfered  for  the  best  sis  aorta  of  apples,  eitbv  devert  or  cuIh 
nary,  no  fewer  than  seven  competitors  a[^>eared ;  and,  after  b  minute  ezamina- 
tion,  the  medal  wat  assigned  to  Hr.  Arthur  Calder,  for  the  coUectioa  seat  from 


Bcacliffe  garden  t  the   names  of  the  apples  b^iu  royal  pearmaia,  '■ 

nonpareil,  Stoup  Leadington,  Norfolk  b^ufin,  and  YOTkshire  Breening. 

the  collection  considered  as  next  in  merit,  a  premium  was  Toted  to  Hr.  James 


Macintosh,  gardener  to  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Archerfield :  the  ioita  wera 
Borsdorfib-,  hollow-eyed  pippin,  non|»reii,  Rvner,  Yorkshire  greening,  and 
Ribston  :  the  fruit  had  been  preserved  in  pounded  charcoal,  and  were  finn  and 
riossy,  A  third  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Braid,  cardener  to 
Qeorge  6imson,  Esq.,  Pitcortfaie  House,  Cotinsburgh,  for  a  colTection  con- 
listing  of  the  Woolbedding  pippin,  Ribston,  Newton,  Cambusnethan,  winter 
rubr,  and  Oanges. 

For  forced  a^Mrafus,  two  preminms  were  ^ven ;  one  to  Mr.  Robert  An- 
derson, gardener  to  Laurence  Bucban,  Esq.,  of  Balchrystie ;  and  another  to 
Hr.  James  Smidi,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetonn,  Hopetoun  House. 

Four  cultivators  competed  for  the  prize  rafered  for  the  best  Scots  pint  of 
mushrooms,  all  of  them  producing  the  article  of  excellent  quality.  The  medal 
was  found  due  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  at  Riccarton ;  and  an  extra 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  AfacnBiigbton,  for  the  mushrooms  sent  from 
the  garden  of  John  Wauchope,  Esq.,  of  Edmonstone. 

The  greatest  novelty  at  the  exhibition  was  a  cluster  of  the  fruit  of  the 
plantain  tree(MilsaparBdis}aca),  the  first  time  of  its  bdngripened  in  Scotland. 
It  was  from  the  palm'houae  of  the  Roynl  Botanic  Garden  ;  and  thanks  were 
unanimously  voted  to  the  excellent  superintendent,  Hr.  William  M'Nab, 
under  whose  care  it  was  produced. 

Premiums  were  awarded  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  gardener  to  Andrew 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Saltoun,  for  a  beaudftil  large  citron,  and  for  clusters  of  the 
muscat  of  Alexandria  grape,  recenttv  cut  from  the  tree  j  and  to  Mr.  William 
Thom,gnrdener  to  David  Anderson, Esq.,  of  St.  Oenotuns,  (or very  fine  forced 
rhubarb,  the  stalks  being  three  teet  long. 

The  attention  of  florists  was  attracted  by  a  seedling  camellia  raised  from 
aeed  of  the  old  waratah,  saved  at  Sunnyside,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1833 ;  and  a 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  John  Christie,  gardener  to  Mra.  C^lchriat  of  Bun- 
nyside;  Mr.  Christie  being  a  zealous  and  successful  cultivator,  who  has  many 
seedliog  camellias  in  progress. 

In  the  council-room  were  placed  a  beautifiil  lai^  plant  of  a  bjrbrid  Abo- 
dod£ndron  arboreum  in  flower;  and  a  collection  of  the  flowers  of  the  rarer 
camellias,  particularly  C.  imbriciLta  (which  was  much  admired),  Oray's  iuvio- 
cible.  Press's  eclipse,  Chtindleri,  and  speci^sa.  These  productions  w^e  firom 
the  Inverleith  Nurseries,  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  voted  to  Thomas 
Dickson,  Esq.,  the  proprietor.  The  room  was  further  decorated  with  beau- 
tiful flower;  specimens  of  Phaiua  macul&tus,  Loata  lateritia,  and  Blitiif 
Tankervllliir,  from  the  hot-houses  in  the  Society's  garden,  which,  at  preaent, 
form  a  singular  contrast  to  the  exterior  borders,  where  very  many  fine  shrubs 
have  beenl(i11ed  by  the  severity  and  long  continuance  of  the  frost. 

Itmay  bementioned,  that,  besides  the  peers  sent  from  Riccarton  for  compe- 
tion,  the  following  (irstrate  kinds  were  sent  for  exhibition  only,  all  of  them  in 
high  preservation :  —  Beurr£  d'hiver,  beurr£  de  Ranz,  Easter  beurr£,  and  glout 
morceau.  Also  that  specimens  of  excellent  nonpareil  apples  from  Claremont 
were  exhibited  by  James  Nairne,  Esq. 

The  following  presents  to  the  garden  were  announced  : — NutsofTr&pa 
natans,  or  water-caltrops,  and  tubers  of  Cyp^rus  escul^ntus,  or  rush-nut,  from 
Charles  Lawson,  Esq.,  seedsman  to  the  Highland  Society;  tubers  of  a 
double-flowering  potato  (Solium  tuber&sum),  from  Kr  George  S.  Mackeniie, 
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Bart.,  ofCoul ;  and  s«eda  of  Zaim*  aquiidca,  or  Caaada  rice,  from  John  Hal- 
dane,  Esq.,  Haddington. 

In  coniequence  of  the  heav;  Tall  oT  bdov  having  blocked  up  the  rosdi,  and 
detained  the  mail -coaches,  leveral  articlea  did  not  aniio  in  tiioe  for  the  com- 
petition oa  the  Itt  init.  An  eitraordinarv  meeting  of  the  Committee  waa 
therefore  aubsequentljr  called  ;  and  they  agreed  to  recoramend  the  awarding  of 
the  liWer  medal  to  Hr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel  Lindsay  of  Bal- 
Carres,  for  a  collection  of  most  beautiful  camellias,  including  C  dnemonifldra 
rosea,  Press's  eclipse,  imbricats,  varit^ed  waratah,  Chandleri,  and  one 
marked"  Seedling  from  China,  introduced  by  James  Naime,  Esq."  Speci- 
mens of  haricots  verts,  or  green  kidne^beans,  preserved  both  in  the  Dutch  and 
French  mode,  were  send  by  the  same  active  horticulturist,  and  remitted  to  a 
Sub-Committee  for  eiamiuation.  The  Committee  likewise  found  the  silver 
medal  due  to  Mr.  William  Shatp,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Steuart  Richardson, 
BarL,  of  Pitfour,  for  a  capital  collection  of  named  apples,  in  very  high  preser- 
vation ;  among  which  Knight's  new  Ribston  was  preeminently  good;  and  the 
lai^est  atid  richest  asparagus  shoots  producedon  the  present  occasion.  At 
the  same  meeting,  a  letter  was  read  frota  Mr.  Charles  H.  J.  Smith,  garden 
architect,  accompanied  with  specimens  of  the  French  crab  of  crop  1835  and 
crop  1B36,  from  the  garden  of  Dr.  Thorn  of  Annan ;  and  recommending  that 
long-keeping  and  excellent  apple  to  the  attention  of  horticulturists,  as  deserv- 
ing a  place  on  a  west  or  south  wall. —  P.  K.     JUanAQ.   1838. 


FOBCma  of  Soie*.  October  30  1S37.  —  Mr.  Judd  read  bd  essay  on  the 
forcing  of  rosea,  dividing  them  into  two  classes,  China  and  Noisette,  and  moss 
andProvence,  roses.  Chma  and  Noisette  roses  he  cuts  down  in  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember; shakes  most  of  the  soil  from  the  roots ;  repots  them  in  fresh  compost, 
consisting  of  equal  prt^rtions  of  peat  earth,  leaf-mould,  and  good  loam,  with  a 
portion  of  sand  and  a  little  soot;  and  places  them  in  a  cold-pit  till  the  banning 
of  November,  when  he  removes  ihem  to  one  having  the  command  of  t'e  heat  ; 
gives  them  a  temperature  of  from  55°  to  66°  ;  waters  in  the  aAernoon  j 
syringes  after  a  sunny  day,  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  long 
damp,  as  it  rendm  them  liable  to  mildew.  These  will  flower  in  the  end  of 
January ;  and,  hardened  off,  will  flower  in  the  green-house  till  May.  A  second 
stock,  put  in  in  January,  will  flower  from  May  to  August;  those  put  in  the 
green-house  in  Januaiy,  cut  down  and  repotted  in  May,  will  flower  in  August, 
take  the  place  of  those  put  in  the  conservatory  in  May,  which,  now  cut  down, 
8k.,  will  be  ready  for  forcing  in  November.  Mr.  Judd  attached  great  im- 
portance to  watering  and  syringing  in  the  afternoon,  contending  that  doing  it 
m  the  rooming  takes  oS*  that  fine  dew,  so  beneficiiil  to  the  plant,  which,  no 
doubt,  containin^B  portion  of  gaseous  matter,  becomes  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  ibem. 

For  farcing  moss  rose*  Ur.  Judd  recommends  two-years-old  layers  ;  and,  for 
Provence,  good  suckers  or  plants,  taken  up  and  potted  in  the  month  of  S^>- 
touber,  into  a  compost  consisting  of  two  thirds  good  loam,  and  one  third  rotten 
cow-dung,  with  a  portion  of  sand  and  soot.  He  then  places  them,  in  Oc- 
tober, in  a  frame  or  pit,  with  a  sweet  bottom  heat  of  from  90°  to  100°,  and  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  from  50°  to  55°,  increasing  it  gradually  to  65"; 
and  they  will  flower  in  January,  when  a  second  stock  commenced  with  will 
flower  m  April,  When  they  have  dune  flowering,  they  mu;t  be  hardened 
off  before  exposure  ;  |ilanted  out,  or  uell  supplied  with  water  in  their  pots,  so 
as  to  have  the  huds  well  perfected;  to  effect  which,  the  first  stock  should  be 
pruned  in  August  He  also  recommended  having  moss  and  Provence  roses 
ettablished  in  iKits,  and  \taii  down  every  season,  applying  the  heat  by  dung 
linings.    For  the  destruction  of  the  aphis,  he  recommends  tobacco-stnoke  ;  for 
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dcatroTiug  gruba,  picking  off  by  bind  t  and  Tor  eradicating  inildev,  sprinkling 
with  flowen  of  milphuT. 

Mr.  Fuh  considered  tbat,-  b;  the  method  jlropoBcd,  China  rosea  niif;ht 
be  kept  flawering  all  the  year.  He  agreed  in  tbe  propriety  of  watering 
in  the  evening,  but  did  not  see  the  jusdce  of  the  reasons  usi^ed  for  it. 
The  existence  of  moisture  on  the  surface,  and  the  drops  hanging  on  the 
Bcuminaicd  pcnou  of  leaves,  in  the  morning,  were  a  sign  of  health  and  an 
eridence  that  the  plants  required  no  syringing ;  but  he  had  seen  no  prejudicial 
effects  trom  syringing  at  any  time,  provided  the  glasa  over  the  plant  was  good, 
and  free  from  spots.  He  did  not  think  any  evidence  had  been  adduced  to 
show  that  the  moisture  on  the  leaves,  when  not  a  secretioD,  consisted  of  any 
gaseous  matter,  except  the  conatitueols  of  water  ;  or  that  the  moisture  waa 
absorbed  into  the  s)^tem  by  the  agency  of  the  sunbeams,  and  not  rather  eva- 
porated in  the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  He  mentioned  that  beautiful  edgings 
to  flower-borders  might  be  made  by  China  roses  tied  down  to  a  low  trellis. 
He  agreed  that,  by  the  system  of  forcing  roses  at  once,  instead  of  having  tbe 
plants  previously  prepared,  roses  would  be  got,  but  doubled  much  if  with 
equal  success;  ana  that,  as  physiology  had  been  introduced,  he  could  not  place 
the  one  system  upon  an  equality  with  the  other,  if  he  took  the  prinapfeM  of 
that  science  for  hu  guide. 

Hr.  Gaie  drew  a  diaunction  between  China  and  Noisette  roses,  showir^ 
how  the  former  ought  to  be  pruned  frequently,  while  the  latter  should  be  very 
little  pruned  ;  end  mentioned  how,  by  twisting  the  long  shoots  together,  a  con- 
tinuous succeidon  of  flowers  was  obtained  from  the  same  shoots.  He  de- 
tailed a  method  of  growing  moss  and  Provence  roses,  by  obtaining  plants 
with  good  shoots,  and  laying  theseshootsroundthesideaof  the  pot,  when  there 
was  quite  a  mass  produced  of  shoots  and  flowers.  He  approved  of  syringing 
in  the  aflernoon  ;  was  confident  that  the  leaves  absorbed  a  great  desl  of 
moisture,  which  he  considered  necessary  to  the  health  and  vitality  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Russell  could  not  see  how  rosea,  taken  up  and  forced  at  once,  though 
sometimes  successful,  would  always  be  as  certain  as  those  potted  for  a  twelve- 
month, and  properly  managed  :  he  wished  to  know  whether  the  recommending 
such  a  system  was  the  result  of  successful  practice ;  and  illustrated  hu  re- 
marks by  making  a  comparison  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  and 
showing  that,  where  two  men  had  to  run  a  long  race,  the  one  who  had  been 
best  prepared  by  previous  exercise  would  be  most  likely  to  secure  theprixe, 
and  sufl^  least  from  the  excessive  exertion. 

Mr.  Stormont  did  not  comprehend  what  sort  of  pits  would  do  (or  the 
fordng  of  Noisette  roses,  if  they  were  never  pruned. —  Mr.  Adams  showed  that 
taking  up  roses,  and  forcing  them  immediately,  was  contrary  to  nature  ;  that 
allowmg  tbe  top  temperature  to  rise  before  the  roots  were  made  destroyed 
the  success  of  tne  whale  undertakingi  that  syringing  might  be  done  at  any 
time,  and  waa  very  beneRcial  to  a  sickly  plant,  even  when  the  sun  shone;  and 
that  he  considered  the  moisture  on  the  leaves  to  be  chiefly  evaporated,  and 
not  absorbed. —  Mr.  Judd  stated  that  the  remarks  he  had  mode  wens  the 
result  of  practice  and  observation  combined. 

Mr.Ayrea  showed  that  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  new  system  of 
fbrcing  roses  and  tbe  coiline  of  the  vine,  as  tbe  nature  of  the  roots  in  the  two 
cases  was  diSirent ;  that  the  tale  about  the  new  system  bnng  troublesome 
was  nonsense  ;  that  it  had  answered  when  the  otlier  system  had  fiuled ;  and 
that,  in  reality,  little  more  was  necessary  than  plunging  them  in  the  bot^ied, 
flowering  Ihem,  planting  them  out  into  the  border,  pruning  then,  and  taking 
them  up  again  and  potting  when  wanted. — B.  F. 


Art.  VI.    Setroipeclive  Criliciim. 

Tbb  Bee-Ketper't  Manual,  (p.  295.)  — In  your  notice  of  roy  tittle  book,  the 
B«e-Ke*pet'*  MantuU,  you  have,  undesignedly,  no  doubt,  led  your  readen  to 
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imipne  that  I  im  &  dMler  in  bM-hiTei,  To  nve  trouble,  I  wuh  to  state  that 
I  have  no  trading  end*  to  Kr*e.  The  preface  will  eiplain  nifficientlv  ihd 
drcumttanees  under  which  my  hints  came  before  the  put^c.  Mj  (Mre 
iaaiinpl;  to^ire  publicity  to  facti;  and  to  tbeeipcrience  1  haTc  derived  Jroin 
aome  attentioa  to  the  subject  of  bee  management,  and  the  requisite  nwchinerj, 
pointing  out  eviU  of  conatruction  and  applicatioD  to  avoid,  with  mj  reaaona 
for  ao  conaidcring  them ;  and  girii^  such  directions,  that  amatcun  may,  if  ao 
diapoaed,  proceed  according  to  my  plan,  qiendiiig  more  or  less  monn,  aa 
drcuoutancea  and  fancy  may  direct.  Mere  duapDcaa  h  mMiwi  an  object 
with  Uioae  who  posseaa  ornamental  pleatnie-grounds :  but  I  think  tlw  liivea  I 
have  deacribed  may  be  made  at  a  very  reaaonable  rate,  where  phinneaa  and 
economy  are  studied.  —  H.  Taylor.       Highgak  Commom,  Jtme  9.  1838. 

Mr.  (flgA/on'f  Objectioiu  to  ifntfi  See-kitet  muaiered.  (p.  180.)  —  Having 
admitted  into  your  pacei  a  communication  from  Hr.  Wigbton,  Lord  Staffiird'a 
gardener,  at  Cataey  uiili,  oa  the  aulyect  of  the  iwanuing  of  beea,  calculated, 
I  think,  to  confirm,  if  not  to  propagate,  erroneoua  opinioas  on  that  ili-under- 
atood  pnint  of  bee  managemeot,  I  reapectfuily  reouest  the  itwerdoa  in  your 
neKt  Number  of  the  following  countervailins  remarks. 

Now,  having  the  highest  opinion  of  Mr.  Wigbton  as  a  gardener,  suppoae  L 
were  desirous  of  availing  myself  of  his  superior  skill  in  itie  mani^coient  of  K 
bot-houte,  and,  with  that  laudable  view,  shiouU  prerail  upon  him  to  come  over 
aod  erect  one  for  me,  upon  hi*  newest  and  most  approred  plan  ;  siqipaae^ 
further,  that,  on  his  d^>arture,  he  should  kindly  leave  me  spMific  direimona 
reapccting  hu  peculiar  mode  of  mani^roenl  in  certain  crtlically  mce  cases,  in 
wtuch  other  gardeners,  leas  skilled  than  himself,  and  adhering  to  c^d-faahioned 


rules  of  practice,  senmlly  go  wrong  ;  supposing  all  this,  and  that,  ii 
strictly  following  Hr.  Wighton's  directions,  I  should  be  capricious  enoti^  to 
alter  the  siovee,  the  fluea,  the  frames,  the  doors,  &c.,  and,  consequently, 
should  fail  to  get  either  piuenippleH  or  melons  better  or  other  than  my  ne^b- 
hours,  who  have  never  coniulted  Mr.  Wifibton ;  would  it  be  fitir  in  me  to 
charge  my  hilure  upon  him,  and  to  decry  his  plans  as  no  unprovemeot  upon 
die  old  eat^lished  ones  ?  Similar  to  this  are  Mr.  Wighton  s  apiarian  pro- 
ceedings. He  had  the  but  directions  from  the  cleverest  practical  apiarian  of 
the  present  day,  respecting  the  preventioo  of  the  swarming  of  bees.  H* 
dtparted  fiom  Ihote  £rectioiu :  has  failed  to  prevent  swarming ;  and  now 
somewhat  rashly  publishes  his  (Gcta,  viz.  (  that  "  there  can  be  no  succeasAil 
scheme  to  prevent  swarming,"  and  that "  to  attempt  it  is  rank  folly.  All  the 
various  plan*  suggested  to  prevent  the  swarming  Of  bees  have,"  he  says,  "  be 
believes,  proved  lae&ectual;  and,  for  eight  years,  althis  experiments  to  prevent 
their  swarming  have  &iled." 

Now,  per  contra,  as  bookkeepers  say,  I  believe,  because  I  know,  not  from 
wht,  but  from  ax,  years'  experience,  end  dose  attention  to  my  apiai;r,  that 
Mr.  Nutt's  [dan  fiir  the  prevention  of  swarming  has  so  Hi  succeeded  in  tt-J 
hands,  that,  during  all  those  years,  not  more  than  oue  stock  in  six  has 
swarmed ;  and  that  in  no  one  instance  has  a  stock  of  more  than  one  >eai*s 
standing  ever  swarmed  at  all.  Of  the  seven  stocks  in  my  apiary  last  sunnnei, 
not  one  swarmed;  and  from  the  six  slocks  I  had  the  year  before  I  had  but 
one  swarm :  this  is  but  one  swarm  out  of  thirteen  stocks.  My  bees  have  pro- 
duced abundance  of  fine  honey  in  each  of  those  years;  and  every  one  of  those 
stocks  is  alive  at  this  day,  and  six  of  them  are  strong  and  powerfiiL  Mr. 
Wighton,  therefore,  goes  too  far  when  he  says  "  there  can  be  no  snccessftit 
scheme  to  prevent  strarniing."  "Heat  and  want  of  ivom,"  he  admits,  "may 
induce  swarming,  if  there  be  more  than  (me  mother-bee  in  a  hive,  but  not 
otherwise."  What  means,  then,  are  so  likely  to  prevent  swarming  as  proper 
ventilation  and  additional  and  agreeable  store-room,  as  they  severaUy  become 
necessary  ?  Ventilation  will  dissipate  the  heat,  and  additional  room  will 
remedy  the  latter  inconvenience.  "But,"  observes  Hr.  Wighton,  "I never 
could  prevent  ^e  bees  from  swarming  by  allowing  them  plenty  of  room ; "  and 
"ventilalion  is  not  easily  sccompliahed,  for  the  bees  are  lure  to  Msl  the 
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imRlleit  qierture."  Plenty  of  room,  unlesa  'the  tempeniturs  of  that  room 
be  kept  at  h  proper  degree,  u  disasreeable,  and  detrimentat  to  beet  rather  than 
otberwUe.  "  The  seaUog  up  ot  the  amalleit  aperture,"  when  beea  have 
recoune  to  that  expedient,  is  hd  indication  that  the  temperature  i*  too  low, 
but  maoBgeahle;  for,  when  much  too  low,  the  bees  will  not  attempt  to  atopa 
■in^e  crerice,  nor,  in  fact,  occupy  "  the  plenty  of  room  "  at  all :  it  ii  of  no 
uie  to  them,  it  U  poailively  injurioui :  the  tnith  is,  it  ia  always  wrong  to 
rentilate  empty  boxei,  and  much  mischief  i*  thereb}'  done.  In  Mr.  Nutt'a 
book,  entitled  Hunuiniiy  to  Honey  Beei,  it  ia  well  said,  "  Boxes  will  not  work 
bees,  neither  will  bees  work  boxes  to  adTantaee,  unleu  due  attention  be  paid 
to  them;  that  is,  both  to  the  boxes  and  the  bees."  (^h  edition,  p.870.) 
In  the  some  interesting  book,  after  scTeral  directions  for  returning  swarms, 
the  following  passage  occurs : —  "  I  most  strenuously  maintain  that  prevention 
ia  better  than  cure,  and  that,  by  proper  management  of  stocks  in  my  boxes, 
marmmg  may  bt  prevented;  at  least,  SO  far  prevented,  that  it  may,  when  by 
any  accident  it  occurs,  be  considered  as  the  exception,  and  not  the  general 
rule,  as  heretofore.  Out  of  fourteen  stocki  in  my  npiary,  at  Moulton  Chapel, 
in  1S35,  not  one  swarmed  j  and  the  summer  of  1835  was  a  remarkable  one 
for  swarming."  (p.  M.)  What  will  Mr.  Wighton  say  to  this  ?  Again :  "  When 
adequately  relieved,  and  properly  assisted,  bees  proceed  to  rKl  the  colony 
of  all  embiyo  queens,  which  would  only  become  so  many  supernumeraries  in 
a  hive  where  the  reigning  queen  is  fertile,  and  the  necessity  for  emigration 
is  superseded.  But,  unl^  bees  could  be  made  to  understand  that  accom- 
modation  will  be  extended  to  them  at  the  proper  time,  thev,  guided  by 
their  sense  of  their  situation,  not  by  ours,  naturally  and  wisely  provide 
Ueir  oum  ateatu  of  relieving  themselves,  and,  in  so  doing,  Irecjuently  bring 
forth  what  afterwards  become  supernumerary  queens,  which  are  invariably 
destroyed,  and  cast  out  of  the  colony,  as  soon  as  the  bees  are  sensible  they 
bare  no  occasion  for  them."  (p.  197.) 

These  three  quotations  contain  a  complete,  and  in  my  opinion  a  satisfactory, 
refutation  of  Mr.  Wighton's  observations.  In  the  last  is  the  most  rational, 
and  I  might,  perhaps,  say  the  most  scientific,  explanation  of  the  cause  for 
the  production  of  qiteeDH  in  stocks  of  bees  ;  but,  tvaen  adeqaatefy  relieved,  tatd 
j/Toperty  auiited,  becs  rid  the  colony  of  embryo  queens,  and,  conieguenllff,  tAm/ 
do  not  twarm.  It  may  not  always  be  easy,  nay,  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  of  the  weather  particularly,  I  will  admit  that  it  may  be  very  difBcult,  and 
even  imposMble,  to  extend  accommodation  to  bees  at  the  proper  time,  and 
that  a  casual  swarm  may  be  thrown  oS;  but,  in  those  peculiar  cases,  swarming 
is  not  the  general  rule,  but  the  exception ;  and  there  is  a  remedy ;  the  queen 
maybe  picked  out  of  the  swarm,  and  the  other  bees  returned. 

There  are  other  matters  in  Mr.  Wighton's  observations  open  to  animad* 
version  ;  but  I  forbear.  Mr.  Wighton  is  no  apiarian.  By  his  own  showing, 
"he  had  some  doubt  whether  the  queen-bee  was  the  parent  or  mother  of  the 
young  progeny,  till  he  observed  the  mother-bee  laying  an  egg  in  several  of  the 
cells  in  June  last."  Laying  «  egg  at  teveml  of  the  crlttl  This  tiungling 
confession  proves  that  his  apiarian  attainments  are  scanty.  His  two  last 
words,"  rank  folly  "  are  more  applicable  to  his  own  crude  production,  than  to 
the  subject  to  which  he  has  harshly  applied  them. —  T.  Clart.  Gedney  HiU, 
Hoibeadi,  May  16.  1838. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  the  Rev.  T.  Clark  for  the  above  communication ; 
and,  having  ourselves  always  thought  Mr.  Nutt's  system  of  bee  management 
superior  to  all  others,  we  are  glad  to  have  that  opinion  confirmed.  Inde- 
pendently altogether  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  bees,  we  should  give  the 
preference  to  Nutt's  hives,  on  account  of  the  great  focility  wiUi  which 
the  honey  can  be  taken ;  and  because,  in  consequence  of  the  ventilation 
in  the  box  in  which  tbe  honey  is  produced,  it  is  all  what  is  commonly 
called  "  virgin  honey."  We  have  kept  bees  here  at  Bayswater  for  S2  years, 
till,  ^from  the  t^proach  of  London,  and  the  spread  of  bouses  even  &rther 
out  than  where  we  reside,  there  is  a  want  of  food  for  them,  and  we  h>?s 
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been  obliged  to  reduce  our  stock  from  half  a  dozen  hivei  to  one.  Hut 
one  we  have  recently  had  put  into  one  of  Null'*  hivea,  for  the  Mke  of 
experiment,  and  becauie  it  aSbrdi  the  meani  of  feeding  the  beet,  durirw 
winter,  much  more  readily  and  efficiently  than  the  common  hive.  TiU 
we  aaw  Nutt's  invention,  our  opinion  waa  in  dvaur  of  the  Polish  hive, 
from  having  seen  it  in  Poland^auring  four  monthi,  work  admirably.  By 
it  the  bees  are  never  killed,  and  honey  can  be  taken  out  erei;  day  during 
tbe  nimmer  lewoD,  when  th^  ia  aay  to  take. —  Cond.] 


Art.  VII.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

March  20. 1638.  — ExAOiled.  FranciBu  unifldra,  £uph6rb>a  spl^ndena,  E. 
Br6nnB,  Combr^tUDi  purpClreum,  Clfvea  n6bili«,  Kenn^ya  ov&U,  K.  mono- 
ph^lla,  varictiea  of  E  pacris,  Aialea  Indica  rilbra,  Dillw^nia  gtycinif&liu,  Ac, 
from  Mra.  Lawrence.  Seedling  *pple«  grown  by  Migi  Popham,  Littlecot 
Park,  new  llungerford,  Wiltanire.  Oncidium  ampliktum  and  O.  bifblium, 
ttom  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.  Eight  sorts  of  apples  from  H,  Hollist,  Esq. 
Hardy  Hammersniith  lettucei  and  short  horn  carrots,  from  M.  Nieman, 
gardener  to  P.  C.  Lebouchere,  ^iQ-  E'pacris  impr^ssa,  £.  pungeni,  £Wca 
v4mix,  E.  coccfnea,  Gnidia  pinifoUa,  KennUya  longiracemoia,  6t.  Michael's 
oranges,  from  R.  W.  Eyles,  Esq.  Monac&nthua  discolor  (yellow  variety), 
and  Trymilium  odorBtissimum,  from  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.  Cut  flowers,  from 
the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  A  hybrid  cactus,  from  Mr.  Brrington,  gar* 
dener  to  Sir  P.  O.  Egerton,  Bart.  Didiscus  caeruleus,  from  C^L  C.  Hau- 
ties.  Specimens  of  sheet  glass  for  glazing  hot-houses,  from  Mr.  Drake,  100, 
Edeeware  Roail.     Tliig  glaM  it  rather  thicker  than  the  best  crown  glass. 

From  the  Garden  of  Ihe  Society.  Applet :  Beachiunwell,  eolden  Harvey, 
Boston  nuuet,  new  rock  pippin,  Lamb  Abbey  pearmain,  Piie^  russet,  Bed- 
fordshire foundling,  Yorkshire  greening,  Ryuier,  and  gloria  Tnundi. 

Atedali  awarded.  A  silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  Errington,  for  the  hybrid 
cactus ;  to  R.  W.  Ej'les,  Esq.,  for  Kenntdya  longimceindu  ;  to  8.  Rucker, 
Esq.,  for  the  van.  of  Oncidium  \  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  the  collection  of 
plants.     A  silver  Banksian  to  M.  Nieman,  for  the  lettuces  end  carrots. 

Aprils.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Propagation  of  Treet  by  Cuttings  in 
Bummer,  by  T.  A.  Knignt,  Esq.,  presiJent. 

Eihihiied.  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  and  Btamf6rdia  gr£cilit,  from  J. 
Bateman,  Esq.  Hyacinths  grown  in  glasses,  from  Messrs.  Corsten  and  Son, 
Covent  Oarden.  Strawberries,  cucumbers,  Tropge'oluDi  brachycerss,  seedling 
cineraria,  forced  rose,  Amar^tlii  obscilra,  Oncidium  papllio,  and  £rica  sp., 
from  J.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus.  £rlca  peltilcida,  E.  ign^scent, 
hybrid  rhododendron,  end  .i^cacia  vestita,  from  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  W. 
Harrtton,  Eiq.  Camellia  Sweftii,  C.  corSlliiia,  C.  Campbfil^  C.  Leea'na  au- 
pfrba,  Victdrm  antwerp^nsia,  and  Ahodod^ndron  arbdreum,  &om  Mr.  Smith 
of  Nortuton.  EpitnUiurn  grandifldrum  and  Maiillaria  Uarrisdnn,  from  Mrs. 
Harryatt.  Cassia  bif;bndulo9a,  Comesperma  sn.,  and  seedling  rhododendron, 
from  Mr,  Young  of  Epsom.     Dr.  Scott's  double-action  portable  conservatory 

From  Ihe  Garden  of  Vie  Soaely.  Primula  margin&ta,  P.  longifitlia,  ^nemdne 
vemtUis,  Azalea  indica  phmnicea,  Brachysema  LacifDlia,  Loata  laterftia.  Gym- 
bidium  sin^nse,  Camfilta  imbricila,  C.  Colvillei,  and  Press's  eclipse.  —  Table 
Apples  ;  Golden  Harvey,  green  nonpareil,  new  rock  pippin.  Lamb  Abbey 
Dearmain,  Pile's  russet,  Newton  pippin,  and  Dutch  oiigtionne.  —  Kitchen 
pplet;  Rhode  Island  Rreenin«  (a  good  keeping  sort),  French  cnb,  pound 
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Applet;  Rhode  Island  Rreenin«  (a  good  keeping  sort),  French  cnb,  pound 
apple,  Norfolk  storing,  Hormead  uearmain,  northern  greening,  Colville  blanche 
d  biver  (this,  like  the  Newton  pippin,  is  much  altered  by  cumate),  tulip,  and 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 
Akt.  I.     Nolei  on  Gardent  and  Counlri/  Sfati.    By  the  Cokductdr. 

HooLE  is  a  residence  situated  about  two  miles  front  the  city 
of  Chester,  on  the  road  to  Liverpool.  The  extent  is  between 
twenty  and  thirty  acres,  which  are  arranged  as  a  farm,  lawn, 
kitchen- garden,  and  flower-garden.  The  latter  has  been  by  far 
the  most  celebrated  garden  of  the  kind  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try for  the  last  ten  years  ;  and,  as  will  shortly  appear,  it  is  in 
design  altogether  unique. 

We  saw  Hoole  in  18S1,  and  were  exceedingly  desirous  of 
giving  some  account  of  it  in  our  tour  published  at  that  time  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  SIS.  S+3.  and  651.); 
but,  as  it  is  strictly  a  private  residence,  and  not  shown  to  any 
person  whatever  without  permission,  except  to  the  friends  of 
Lady  Brougbton,  we  could  not  then  prevail  on  Her  Ladyship 
to  accede  to  our  wishes.  Having  in  January  last  seen  at  Mr. 
Lonsdale,  the  eminent  artist's,  some  exquisitely  beautiful 
water-colour  drawings  (by  Mr.  Pickering  of  Chester)  of  the 
flower-garden  and  rock  fence  at  Hoole,  we  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  renewing  our  application  to  Lady  Broughton,  for 
permission  to  take  engravings  of  them  for  publication.  To  this 
Her  Ladyship  very  reluctantly  consented,  being  unwilling  to  ^ve 
publicity  to  her  place;  but,  having  consented,  she  permitted  us 
to  employ  a  land-surveyor  to  take  a  general  plan  of  the  garden, 
and  also  sent  us  some  original  plans  and  elevations  made  by 
Mr.  Harrison  of  Chester,  tne  late  celebrated  architect,  for  con- 
structing a  veranda,  a  geranium -house,  a  conservatory,  and 
green-bouse,  all  connected  with  the  living-rooms  of  the  house. 
We  have  now,  therefore,  to  express  our  sincere  thanks  to  Lady 
Broughton  for  acceding  .to  our  request,  and  for  enabling  us  to 
gratify  our  readers  with  some  account  of  the  flower-garden  at 
Hoole ;  and,  while  we  do  this,  we  feel  it  right  to  express  our 
anxious  hope  that  the  additional  publicity  which  we  are  now 
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giving  to  this  unique  place  mav  not  induce  any  one  to  en- 
deavour to  brealc  through  a  rule  rendered  necessary  to  the 
comfort  of  Lady  Broughton,  in  consequence  of  the  living-rooms 
being  close  upon  the  garden  and  opening  into  it. 

The  surface  of  the  ground  at  Hoole  is  Sat,  and  the  soil  a  rich 
loam.  In  the  extreme  distance,  in  one  direction,  are  seen  the 
Welsh  mountains,  in  another,  the  Peckforton  Hills  and  Beeston 
Castle.  TTie  general  plan  of  that  part  of  the  ground  which 
lies  round  the  miuse  is  shown  in  j^.  6S.,  to  which  the  following 
letters  refer :  ^ 

I,  The  hous^  of  which  the  demtion  ia  given 


a.  The  hous^  of  which  the  demtion  ia  given  ia  Jig.  04< 
i,  A  cMuemlocf  fcKwoc  the  Seoat  eatraaoc  u  diowi 
j%-.  H.  I  and  without  the  glau,  iatg.  65.    * 


.-        -  _      .inafe.es. 

c,  CamelliB-bouse,  of  which  a  ground  ^ao  is  Bhown  in^fig.  07.,  an  devatiou  ii 

^.  66.,  end  a  plan  of  the  roof  io /^.  68,     In  the  ground  ptm  (^.  67.),  a 

ia  the  entraoce  from  the  veranda;  6,  shelf  for  pianta ;  e,  atage  for  plauta; 

d  d  d,  Teranda ;  and  e,  the  drewingroom. 
d  (inj%.  63.),  Drewingroom  wiodow,  which  looks  on  the  flower-garden. 

e,  Geranium-houte,  i^  which  a  ground  plan  and  elavation  are  ahawn  in^.  S9. 
The  communicatifm  between  the  geranium-houae  end  the  camellia-house  is 
hr  the  Tccands  d,  iajlg.  87. 

/,  FloweF-garden,  the  new  of  which,  fivm  the  dntwingroom  window,  is  shown 
mjtg.70. 

f,  He  rockwork  surrounding  the  flower-garden. 
,  Walk  midway  up  the  rockwork,  but  concealed  from  the  eje  below  by  the 
rocks  between  it  and  the  flower-beds, 
i.  Stable.         j,  Stable-yard.  t.  Kitchen-garden.  I,  Reaerre  garden. 

m,  C^ass  field.  r.  Gardener's  office  and  green-houae. 

a.  Under  gardener'a  room.  p.  Back  entrance  to  the  stable-^iffd. 

f,  Soil-yard.         r  r.  Back  ahed  and  other  conTeniencea.  i,  Coal-houBe. 
I,  fce-houae.                      u.  Pond.                       v.  Bee-house. 

w  a,  Flower4)asketB  on  the  lawn.  x,  Road  to  Cheater. 

y.  Entrance  pte  Co  the  approach  road.  c.  Back  approach. 

I,  Back  approach  to  the  garden. 
S,  Archway  t>etween  the  rock  and  the  staUes. 

S,  Back  entrance  to  the  flowra^farden.  4,  Pavement  under  the  veranda. 

5,  ^cli  door  to  the  rockwork  and  flower-garden.  6,  Cow-house. 

7  7,  Coach  houses.  8,  Harness  room.  9,  Shrubbery, 

Fig.  7l<  is  a  view  of  the  highest  part  of  the  rockwork,  from 
the  centre  of  the  flower-garden.  The  highest  point  is  in  the 
south-east  angle,  where  it  is  S4<  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  lawn. 

Fig.  73.  is  a  view  of  the  rockwork,  the  lawn,  and  the  camellia- 
house,  from  the  rock-walk  in  the  north-east  angle. 

Remarks.  The  strikins  effect  produced  by  tne  flower-garden 
at  Hoole  depends  on  t£e  contrast  between  the  smooth  flat 
surface  of  the  lawn,  with  the  uniformity  of  the  circular  beds, 
and  the  great  irregularity  of  the  surrounding  rockwork.  The 
length  of  the  flower-garden,  within  the  rocky  boundary,  is  60 
yaras,  and  the  breadth  34  yards.  ITie  baskets,  twenty-seven  in 
number,  are  in  five  straight  rows,  and  each  basket  is  a  circle  of 
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9  ft.  5  in.  in  diameter.  Tliey  are  made  of  wire,  worked  on  on  iron 
rod;  the  rod  being  placetl  upon  small  pegs,  to  keep  the  basket 
to  the  level  of  the  grass ;  and  they  are  painted  a  yellow  stone 
colour,  to  harmonise  with  the  rocks  and  the  veranda.  They  stand 
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8  in.  above  the  ground,  the  grass  coming  close  to  the  iron  rod. 
The  distance  between  each,  across  the  garden,  is  4  ft.,  and  down 
the  garden,  8  ft.  10  in.  They  are  planted  with  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn  flowers  mingled  together ;  and  the  spaces  I«lt,  when 
those  are  over,  are  filled  with  green-house  plants,  viz.  ge- 
raniums, verbenas,  &,c,  German  stocks,  and  tender  annuals, 
which  keep  up  the  colour  until  the  frosts  destroy  them :  the 
hardy  perennials  remain  for  the  next  season. 

The  design  of  the  rockwork  was  taken  from  a  small  model 
representing  the  mountains  of  Savoy,  with  the  valley  of  Cba- 
mouni :  it  has  been  the 
work  of  many  years  to  " 

complete  it,  the  diffi- 
culty being  to  make  it 
stand  against  the  wea- 
ther. Rain  washed  away 
thesoil,  and  frost  swelled 
the  stones :  several  times 
the  main  wall  failed  from 
the  weight  put  upon  it. 
The  walls  and  thelound- 
ation  are  built  of  the  red 
sandstone  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  the  other  mate- 
rials have  been  collected  - 
from  various   quarters, 

chiefly  from  Wales ;  but  it  is  now  so  generally  covered  with 
creepmg  and  alpine  plants,  that  it  aU  mingles  together  in 
one  mass.  The  outline,  however,  is  carefully  preserved ;  and  the 
part  of  the   model    that   represents   "  In   Mer   de   Glnce "  is 
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worked  with  grey  limestone,  quartz,  and  spar.  It  has  no  celh 
Ibr  plants :  the  spaces  are  filled  up  with  broken  fragments  of 
white  marble,  to  look 
like  snow ;  and  the  spar 
is  intended'  for  the 
glacier.  On  the  small 
scale  of  our  engrav- 
ings, and  without  the 
aid  of  colour,  it  is  al- 
together impossible  to 
give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  singularity  and 
beauty  of  this  rocky 
boundary ;  and  we 
may  add  that  it  is 
equally  impossible  to  , 
create  anything  like  it 
by  mere  mechanical  means.     There  must  be  the  eye  of  the 
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artiat  presiding  over  every  step ;  and  that  artist  must  not  only 
have  formed  an  idea  of  the  previous  effect  of  the  whole  in  his 
own  mind,  but  must  be  capable  of  judging  of  every  part  of  the 
work  as  it  advances,  with  reference  to  that  whole.  In  the  case 
of  this  rockwork,  Lady  Brouffhton  was  her  own  artist;  and  the 
work  which  she  has  produced  evinces  the  most  exquisite  taste 
for  this  description  of  scenery.  It  is  true  it  must  have  occupied 
great  part  of  her  time  for  six  or  eight  years  past;  but  the  occu- 
pation must  have  been  interesting,  and  the  result,  as  it  now 
stands,  must  give  Her  Ladyship  the  highest  satisfaction. 

In  1831,  mien  we  saw  the  flower-garden,  the  flower-beds  on 
the  la>rn,  instead  of  being  circular,  were  in  the  shape  of  the 
letter  S;  they  were  all  of  the  same  form  and  dimensions,  and 
in  rows,  like  the  circular  beds,  and  also  placed  at  uniform  dis- 
tances ;  but  the  effect,  though  good,  was  not  equal  to  what  it  is 
at  present:  the  perfect  unity  of  the  circular  beds  producing  a 
more  complete  contrast  with  the  diversity  of  the  rockwork,  than 
the  S-shaped  beds. 

The  rockwork  b  planted  with  a  selection  of  the  most  rare  and 
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beautiful  ulpines,  particularly  wiLh  all  ihe  close-growing  kinds; 
each  placed  in  a  nidus  of  suitable  soil,  aud  the  surface  protected- 
from  the  weather  by  broken  fragments  of  stone,  clean-washed 
river  gravel,  the  debris  of  decaying  rock,  moss,  or  other  suitable 
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substances,  according  as  the  object  was  to  retain  moisture;  to 
evaporate  moisture,  in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  from  damping 
off;  to  increase  the  heat,  in  which  cose  dark  fragments  of  atone 
are  used ;  or  to  diminish  it,  which  is  effected  by  the  employment 
of  white  pebbles,  which,  by  reflecting  the  light  and  hest,  keep 
the  gronnd  cool.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  genera : 
—  Saxifrages,  sedums,  Cistus,  pansies,  rock  pinks,  anemones, 
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Drjas,  Myosdtis,  heaths,  violas,  Zr^chnis  alpma,  £rinus,  Fran- 
khn'ia  IffiVis,  campanulas,  ajugas,  alyssums,  anemones,  O'xalis, 
hepaticas,  antirrhinuma,  aquile^as,  ^rabis,  aretias,  asters,  A&^ 
tr^galus,  annerias,  /fnagallis,  Cheir^nthus  alpinus,  Cer^tium, 
claytonias,  Convall^ria  bif^lia,  C6ptis  trifolia,  C6rnus  caoad^nsis, 
CortiW  Matlhioli,  cyclamens,  Calceolaria  Fother^lli,  drabas, 
erodiums,  Galium  grsV:um,  Oaultheria  procumbens,  globnlarias, 
craDe's-bilU,  ffypsophilas,  eentians,  hieraciums,  hjpericums, 
Hippocr^pis,  JetEers6nia  diph^Ua,  Zdthyrus,  Lbtus,  Le6ntodon 
a&reum,  linunis,  mitellas,  Moerbingia  muscbsa,  menziesias,  Or- 
nithopus  ddrus.  Ononis,  On6sma,  (yrobus,  pinguiculas,  phyteu- 
mas,  pyrolas,  potentillas,  primulas,  i^sum  marUimum,  Polygala 
Chamsbtjxus,  Subus  ircticus,  Aubri^u'a  purpurea,  SapontirU 
ot^moides,  Salvia  pyrenMca,  statices,  silenes,  soldanellas,  So- 
lidago  minuta,  S^llis  minAta,  Teuaium  pyren^icum,  Tiar^lla 
corail&Iia,  Mit^lla  diph^lla,  Trient^is,  Tliymus  c6rsica,  dwarf 
veronicas.  The  evergreens  are  chiefly  yews,  privets,  laurels, 
arbutus,  rhododendrons,  brooms,  cedars,  box,  daphnes,  launu- 
tinus,  &C.;  to  which  are  added  azaleas  of  every  kind,  and  various 
other  low-growing  shrubs. 


Art.  IL  A  Series  of  Articles  on  ike  Insets  most  injurious  to  Cut- 
tivators.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomo- 
logical Society  of  London. 

No,  13.  Tax  Buc-DBSTKOTiNa  Soolttus. 
Thk  recent  indiscriminate  felling  of  the  trees  En  the  most  fre- 
quented parts  of  Kensiugton  Gardens  having  attracted  consider- 
able attention  to  the  causes  of  the  disease  by  which  the  elms  had 
been  killed,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  there  are  still 
some  persons  who  maintain  that  it  is  attributable  to  the  soil  or 
atmmpbere,  and  not  to  the  attacks  of  Sc61ytus,  induces  me  to 
lay  bemre  your  readers  a  few  recent  observations  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  subject,  together  with  figures,  iu  detail,  of 
the  preparatory  states  of  the  insect  in  question. 

The  attention  of  Messrs.  Victor  Audouin  and  Spence  has 
recently  been  directed  towards  the  subject  of  the  injuries  to 
which  the  elm  is  subject;  and  these  gentlemen  have  communi- 
cated a  series  of  valuable  observations  which  have  been  already 
published  in  the  Arboretttm  Britanniatatf  to  which  I  must  content 
myself  with  simply  referring  the  reader,  and  stating  that  it  has 
been  cleariy  proved  by  these  observers  that,  in  the  nrst  instance, 
the  insects,  both  males  and  females,  attack  the  tree,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  food,  burrowing  into  the  bark ;  and  that 
this  burrowing  brings  the  tree  into  an  incipient  state  of  disease, 
when  it  is  selected  by  the  female  for  the  deposition  of  her  eggs ; 
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her  numerous  progeny  very'  soon  completing  the  destmctton  of 
the  tree.  Hence  it  happens  that,  although  the  bark  of  an  elm  tree 
may  be  the  abode  of  numerous  perfect  scolyti,  the  death  of  the 
tree  is  not  necessarily  consequent  thereon,  unless  it  is  subse- 
quently selected  by  the  female  for  the  recepti<Hi  of  her  ews  % 
and,  indeed,  trees  so  inhabited  but  which  have  not  been  uus 
selected,  have  been  observed  to  recover  their  health  in  the  space 
of  two  or  three  years. 

Whm  M-  V.  Audouin,  on  the  4<th  January,  1837,  communi- 
cated his  observations  upon  this  subject  to  the  EntoDiol<^ical 
Society  of  France,  the  Baron  Feisthamel,  whose  brother  is  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Park  of  Vincennes,  opposed  these 
views  of  M.  Audouin,  contending  that  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality which  had  occurred  in  the  two  preceding  years  in  the 
trees  of  that  park  was  attributable  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  18S5j 
the  seolytus  being  but  a  secondary  cause :  he,  in  fact,  believed 
that  the  insects  attacked  only  trees  in  an  unhealthy  state,  and 
that  dryness  of  the  weather  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  such  immense  numbers.  The  mortality  of  the  trees  was 
stated  to  have  occurred  only  in  those  districts  which  were  desti- 
tute of  vegetable  soil,  and  where  the  roots  of  the  trees,  being 
necessarily  near  the  surface,  were  unable  to  reach  a  depth  of 
constant  moisture  Of  50,000  trees  which  hadheen  felled,  a  very 
small  portion  was  found  upon  good  soil.  The  Baron  Feisthamel, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  France,  in  July 
last,  read  a  short  memoir  upon  the  same  subject,  in  which  he  still 
maintained  the  same  views.  On  referring,  however,  to  the  pro- 
-ceedings  of  the  same  Society  for  February,  1836,  we  find  a 
statement  of  facts  made  by  the  same  member,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  clearly  proves  the  scolyti  to  have  been  the  chief  authors 
of  the  mischief. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  a  great  number  of  the  yonng  leaves  of 
the  trees  were  observed  to  he  shed,  having  been  cut  off  at  the 
petiole;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  the  bark  of  tlie  diseased 
trees  was  found  to  be  bored  with  numerous  minute  holes;  when, 
on  pulling  off  tl>e  bark  in  the  vicinity  of  these  holes,  there  was 
found  in  a  burrow,  which  was  to  be  traced  from  the  bole  in  a 
transverse  direction  (the  burrows  of  the  young  grubs  being 
always  longitudinal),  a  small  dead  seolytus.  In  the  summer 
months,  the  larvee  were  less  abundant ;  but}  in  September,  their 
numbers  were  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and  the  bark  so  com- 
pletely filled  with  them,  that,  in  a  piece  of  bark  6  in.  by  6  in.  in 
size,  not  fewer  than  1 35  larvee  were  to  be  counted.  The  cold 
of  the  following  winter  had  no  other  effect  upon  them  than  to 
render  them  torpid. 

It  is  to  be  noUced,  in  considering  these  statements,  that  no 
observation  is  made  as  to  the  unhealthy  state  of  the  trees  in  the 
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preceding  ;ear  (1834) ;  we  may  conclude,  therefore,  that,  up  to 
the  period  when  the  falling  of  the  young  leaves  took  place,  the 
trees  were  healthy.  To  what,  then,  is  the  latter  circumstance 
attrihutable  ?  I  have  no  hesitation  in  answering  that  the  petioles 
of  the  fallen  leaves  had  been  eaten  into  by  the  perfect  scolyli^/2»- 
food.  Although  it  is  not  recorded  that  such  was  the  fact,  the 
observation  which  I  have  subsequently  to  produce  clearly  proves 
the  correctness  of  such  an  opinion.  The  loss  of  the  leave» 
would  necessarily  bring  the  trees  into  an  unhealthy  state,  and 
render  them  more  especially  acceptable  to  the  female  scolyti  for 
the  reception  of  their  ^gs.  The  falling  of  the  leaves  occurred  in 
the  spring,  but  the  extreme  dryness,  under  which  it  is  maintained 
that  the  trees  suffered,  did  not  take  place  until  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  summer,  by  which  time  the  trees  were  effectually  attacked 
by  great  numbers  of  the  larvte.  Can  it  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  death  of  the  trees  was  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  and  drought, 
when  the  presence  of  such  vast  numbers  of  insects  in  the  spring 
(indicated  by  so  copious  a  fall  of  young  leaves  as  to  have  at> 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  forest  keepers]  is  so  iQdisputabl3e 
proved?  No  one  will  presume  to  deny  that  the  presence  of  so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  larvae  boring  through  the  sap« 
vessels  of  a  tree  is  not  amply  sufficient  to  cause  its  death ;  and, 
when  we  know  that  the  elms  in  our  parks  infested  to  this  extent 
are  killed,  whilst  those  which  are  not  infested  still  survive,  I 
cannot  comprehend  what  sufficient  reason  there  can  be  for  not 
regarding  the  scolytus  as  the  chief  cause  of  the  injuries  we  sus- 
tain. If,  indeed,  it  could  he  shown  that  the  elms  decayed  without 
the  scolyti  being  present,  there  would  be  some  good  ground  for 
laying  the  charge  of  the  injury  either  to  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
or  the  long-continued  drought,  or  tlie  impurity  of  the  atmosphere 
acting  upon  the  leaves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  cities, -or  the 
prevention  of  a  due  supply  of  moisture  to  the  roots  of  the  trees 
in  our  public  promenades  by  compact  coatings  of  gravel,  all  of 
which  have  been  at  various  times  muntained  to  be  the  causes  of 
the  mischief.  So  long,  however,  as  the  trees  infested  by  scolyti 
die,  and  those  uninfested  iy  the  larva  of  the  scolyti  survive,  I 
think  there  are  ample  grounds  for  maintaining  the  opioi<Hi  tbirt 
the  scolyti  are  our  enemies  in  this  respect. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  my  note-book :  — 
"In  the  month  of  July  last,  M.  V.  Audouin  directed  my  at- 
tention to  a  fine  young  oak  tree  (belonging,  I  believe,  to  the 
species  Qu^rcus  lusitanica)  growing  in  t£e  Jardin  des  Plaotesi 
which  at  that  time  appeared  in  a  dying  state,  the  leaves  of  all 
the  young  shoots  being  either  withered,  or  the  shoots  themselves 
fallen  to  the  ground.  It  bad  assumed  this  appearance  about  a 
month ;  and,  on  examination,  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  attacks  of  a  small  species  of  scolytus,  which  M.  V, 
Audouin   considered   to  be   Scolytus  pygmseVs.     Thb   insect 
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had  invariably  gnawed  a  channel  at  the  base  of  the  vouog 
sboou  of  last  year,  sometimes  almost  entirely  round.  Thit,  of 
course,  entirely  prevented  the  flow  of  sap,  as  well  as  so  much 
weakened  the  stem,  that  a  little  wind  was  suffici»it  to  make 
them  (all.  M.  V.  Audouin  considered  that  these  insects  (whose 
habit  it  is  to  burrow  under  the  bark  of  the  common  oak)  had 
made  their  escape  Irom  the  great  cAantiers  de  bois  d  bndert 
on  the  adjacent  banks  of  the  Seine,  having  been  carried  there 
in  the  logs  of  fire-wood,  whence  they  had  flown  into  the  Jardio 
des  Plaotes,  and  had  there  discovered  this  species  of  oak,  the 
wood  of  which  was  ao  hard,  that  they  had  relinquished  their 
ordinary  habits,  and  had  attacked  the  base  of  the  young  shoots 
^fitrjbod.  This  seemed  to  be  the  natural  explanation  of  the  fact, 
because  we  found  only  two  or  three  of  the  insects  in  burrows  in 
the  trunk,  in  which  they  had  only  penetrated  about  an  eigbtk  of 
an  inch,  and  had  then  died,  the  head  being  directed  inwards. 
The  female  of  this  species  ordinarily  borrows  horizontally  and 
the  larvee  vertically,  the  contrary  being  the  habit  of  the  scolytua 
of  the  elm." 

The  accompanying  figure  (^.  73.)  represents  part  of  one  of 
these  twigs,  m  showing  the  burrow  made  by  the  insect  at  n.    It  is 


a  remarkable  circumstance,  that  this  stripping  off  of  the  young 
twigs  takes  place  annually,  without  the  death  of  the  tree  being 
a  necessary  consequence ;  thus  proving  that  it  is  the  burrowing 
of  the  larva  which  is  the  cause  of  the  mischief.  In  the  case  of 
the  elm,  however,  the  burrowing  of  the  males  and  females  into 
the  inner  bark,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  viscid  sap,  ot 
cambium,  and  their  subsequent  exit,  leaving  the  orifices  of  tbeir 
burrows  open,  produces  of  itself  great  injury  to  the  tree,  not 
only  from  the  exudation  of  sap  fivm  the  numerous  wounds,  but 
also  from  the  entrance  of  rain,  which  by  degrees  filtrates  into 
the  inner  bark,  and  causes  a  disorganisation  of  the  vessels  for 
an  extent  of  several  inches,  which  is  not  only  indicated,  on  raising 
the  bark,  by  a  large  black  patch  moistened  by  a  black  fluid,  but 
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also  even  appenrs  on  the  outside  of  the  bark  in  the  form  of 
obscure  dark-Kxiioured  blotches.  Of  course,  accidental  wounds 
which  remain  unhealed,  and  the  attacks  of  other  burrowing  in- 
sects, have  a  similar  effect  in  bringing  the  trees  into  an  unhealthy 
state,  and  in  rendering  them  as  fit  receptacles  for  visits  of  the 
impregnated  female,  as  if  the  trees  had  been  first  perforated  for 
food  by  the  insects  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  Two  other  cir- 
cumstances, also  recently  obserrea  by  M.  Audouin,  are  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  be  here  noticed  :  the  first  concerns  the  careful 
selecdon  by  the  female  of  the  situation  in  which  her  burrow  is 
to  be  made  into  the  bark,  when  preparing  to  lay  the  eggs,  and 
which  is  generally  in  that  part  where  there  is  a  fissure,  whence 
she  is  able  to  complete  her  task  with  less  labour,  and  where  the 
orifice  is  hidden  by  the  rugosities  of  the  bark,  bo  as  to  escape  the 
notice  of  parasites ;  and  the  second,  having  a  similar  effect,  is, 
that  the  female,  having  deposited  her  eggs,  dies  in  her  gallery;  but, 
by  a  remarkable  display  of  instinct,  she  ordinarily  crawls  to  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow,  and  thus  her  dead  body  forms,  as  it  were, 
a  cork  stopping  up  the  aperture  and  preventing  the  ingress  of 
enemies.  But  toese  cares  are  not  sufficiently  efficacious ;  for  not 
only  has  Mr.  Spence  discovered  that  many  of  the  larvae,  and  all 
the  pupce,  of  the  scolylus  of  the  elm  which  he  had  examined, 
were  infested  with  a  little  parasitic  vermicle  belonging  to  the 
genus  Vibrio,  and  occasionally  in  vast  numbers,  but,  moreover, 
that  the  scolytus  is  also  attacked  by  a  small  but  beautiful  parasitic 
ichneumon,  Delonging  to  the  genus  Brecon,  which  I  captured 
near  Paris,  but  which  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  this  country. 

The  larva  of  the  scolytus  (.>%^.  73.  c,  natural  size;  a,  magni- 
fied) is  a  small,  white,  fleshy  grub,  destitute  of  legs,  and  bearing 
a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  nut  weevil.  The  body 
is  curved  into  a  semicircle,  and  the  segments  are  transversely 
channeled.  The  head  is  homy  and  smooui,  without  antennsB ;  the 
upper  lip  {d)  is  transverse,  with  the  angles  rounded,  and  with 
short  hairs;  the  jaws  (g)  are  obtuse  and  strong;  the  under 
jaws  {b)  flat,  internally  ciliated,  and  furnished  wiu  a  veiy  short 
2-joiated  palpus;  and  the  lower  lip  {J")  ia  produced  in  the 
centra  with  two  very  short  palpi.  The  pupa  {e)  exhihtxa 
the  general  form  of  the  perfect  insect,  the  UmlH  resting  upon 
the  breast. 

According  to  the  recent  observations  of  Drs.  Erichson  and 
lUtzeburg,  there  are  two  species  which  have  been  confounded 
under  the  name  of  Sc61ytus  destr6ctor,  differing  in  the  punctation 
of  the  dytra  and  general  outline,  but  more  especially  in  the 
form  of  the  burrows  of  the  larree.  I  believe  both  these  species 
are  inhabitants  of  this  countrr :  but.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  investigation,  I  have  added  outlines  from  Dr.  Ratzeburg's 
beautiful    work,  just  published  {Die  Forst-Insekten ;    Berlin, 
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1837),  of  the  two  species;  /  beinf^  that  of  the  insect  wbicb 
these  German  writers  name  E>:coptog£ster  destructor;  and  t 
being  that  of  £ccopt<^aster  Sculytus.  The  French  and  English 
auttwrs  having  employed  the  latter  specific  name  for  the  genus, 
in  preference  to  Herbst's  not  very  euphonous  name,  another 
specific  name  must  be  applied  to  the  latter  species. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Treatment  i^the  Scotch  Pine  in  the  Planlationt  at 
HuntUif  Lodge,  Banffshire.     By  Albxandrr  Murdoch. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  of  October  6.  IBS?,  making  enquiiV 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Scotch  pine  in  "  natural  woods 
and  artificial  plantations."  I  can  say  little  of  natural  woods,  oa 
there  are  none  in  this  district,  the  localities  of  natural  woods 
being  about  forty  miles  distant  to  the  south  and  south-west  of 
Hundy,  on  the  rivers  Dee  and  Spey.  llie  wood  grows  chiefly 
in  Glent,  near  the  base  of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  It  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  soil  on  which  the  natural  Scotch  pine 
grows  at  Rothiemurchus  is  2  or  S  inches  of  peat  mould  -covered 
with  heath  ;  the  subsoil  being  dry  gravel,  into  which  the  small 
roots  of  the  pine  penetrate,  the  large  roots  running  io  a  con- 
siderable distance  near  the  surface.  I  am  not  aware  that  these 
woods  are  reeularly  Uiinned.  The  sb^uigest  trees  obtain  a 
mastery  over  the  weakest,  and  ultimately  the  best  trees  arrange 
their  distances  for  themselves.  Neitherdo  I  think  these  woods 
are  pruned :  where  the  trees  stand  close  together,  the  air  is 
excluded,  and  the  lower  branches  die  and  drop  off. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  acres  of  artificial  Scotch  pine 
plantation  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  estates,  near  Huntly,  from 
12  to  60  years'  (j^wth.  These  plantations  are  chiefly  formed 
on  hilly  and  rocky  ground,  from  about  400  to  800  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  about  16  or  20  miles  south  of  the 
Moray  Firth.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  peaty  nature,  growing 
heath  ;  and  partly  loam,  such  as,  if  cultivated,  would  produce 
turnips ;  the  subsoil  is  principally  of  clay,  and  rather  too  damp 
for  the  successful  srowth  of  the  pine.  There  is  a  portitHH  of 
these  plantations,  also  growing  on  a  thin  peaty  soil,  over  a  sub- 
soil of  gravel  or  sand;  but,  as,  from  the  springs,  the  sand 
spears  to  be  much  impregnated  with  iron,  the  pine  does  not 
thrive  here  on  this  soil  so  well  as  on  ground  much  like  it  bear 
the  Spey. 

The  trees  in  these  woods  are  planted  about  4  ft  apart,  and 
require  little  attention,  but  filling  up  of  vacancies  for  the  first 
20  years ;  and,  from  that  age  to  40  years,  according  to  growth^ 
pruning  and  thinning  go  on.  At  about  20  years,  where  the  trees 
stand  at  the  original  thickness,  ^wut  three  fourths  of  the  weakest 
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plants  are  cut  out,  which  leaves  those  that  remain  at  about  8  ft> 
apart;  the  dead  brnnches  are  at  the  same  time  pruned  off  close 
to  the  stem  of  the  tree,  about  7  ft.  up  from  the  ground.  I  con- 
sider it  as  decidedly  best  to  take  off  all  the  dead  branches,  even  if 
they  should  be  higher  than  a  man  cau  reach  at  this  period ;  but 
in  extensive  plantations  the  expense  oFlahDur  is  an  obstacle :  the 
reason  is,  that,  when  the  dead  branch  dues  not  soon  fall  o^  there 
is  a  danger  that  the  wood  oF  the  trunk  will  grow  round  it,  and 
produce  a  dead  knot.  I  do  not  approve  of  cutting  away  live 
branches  of  two  or  more  inches  ia  diameter,  as  the  resin  flows 
freely  from  the  wound,  and  where  many  of  these  wounds  are 
made  the  tree  is  weakened.  gmsH  Jive  branches  might  be 
pruned  off  with  a  knife,  from  trees  of  10  years'  growth  or  there- 
abouts, without  much  disadvantage ;  but  in  this  case  I  would  not 
remove  more  in  one  year  than  one  year's  production :  but  this 
mode  could  only  be  practised  in  plantations  of  small  extent.  As 
regards  the  distance  at  which  the  trees  are  finally  left ;  sup- 
posing rU  the  trees  left  at  the  first  thinning  to  thrive,  I  gradually 
remove  the  weakest,  until  the  best  trees  stand  from  12f[.  to 
16  fL  apart.  If  the  branches  do  not  touch  each  other,  I  leave 
the  trees  so  that  they  will  nearly  touch ;  for,  if  much  further  apart,- 
the  wind  gets  vent  amongst  them,  and  often  uproots  the  best 
ones.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  trees,  after  first  thinning, 
do  not  all  thrive ;  both  before  and  after  this  operation  many  of 
th£m  die.  There  is  a  disease  in  artificial  plantations,  known  by 
the  name  of  cancer.  This  appears  like  a  black  resinous  patch  on 
the  side  of  the  tree,  and  invariably  kills  it  in  a  short  time  after 
the  disease  appears.  'All  these  dead  and  cancered  trees,  when 
removed,  frequently  leave  the  plantation  thinner  than  we  wish  it 
to  be ;  but  the  rule  I  adopt,  where  there  is  no  disease,  is  to  leave 
the  trees  so  as  the  tops  have  room,  and  not  much  more ;  and  with 
this  treatment  I  find  the  trees  will  attain  the  full  size  that  the  soil 
and  climate  will  allow.  In  this  district,  the  best  planted  Scotch 
pine  trees  at  60  years'  growth,  and  there  are  none  older,  do  not 
measure  more  than  1 6  cubic  feet :  the  timber  is  rather  soft,  and, 
when  used  for  roofing  houses,  it  is  found  to  be  much  inferior  to 
Scotch  pine  from  the  natural  woods.  The  largest  planted 
Scotch  pines  I  have  seen,  grow  on  the  banks  of  Wishart's  Burn, 
near  Gordon  Castle;  those  trees  contain  from  50  to  70  cubic  feeL 
I  do  not  know  how  long  those  trees  have  been  planted,  or  how 
treated :  they  are  evidently  old.  In  all  the  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Spey,  Scotch  pines  thrive  better  than  in  this  quarter.  I 
suppose  the  soil  being  nearer  in  quality  to  that  on  which  they 
grow  naturally  is  the  principal  cause.  I  cannot  say,  with  cer- 
tainty, how  plantations  are  treated  in  that  district,  but  I  rather 
think  much  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  There 
are  extensive  plantations  in  Strathspey,  and  elsewhere,  on  Lord 
VOL.XIV.  — Mo.lOl.  BB 
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SeaGeld's  eatates ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  yon  might  get  nseful 
iiiforniatton  on  the  subject  generally,  by  making  application  at 
Cullen  House. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  plantations  in  this  quarter  composed 
solely  of  silver  fir  or  spruce .  A  few  of  these  trees  may  be  seen 
in  ornamental  plantations  near  eentlemen's  houses,  Tliey  ai« 
not  usually  pruned.  Their  chief  beaDtyconsistB  in  the  branches 
being  well  spread  near  the  ground.  There  are  six  large  silver 
fir  trees  in  the  c«itre  of  the  garden  here,  which  have  bem 
planted  about  80  years.  They  are  still  healthy,  wA  grow  in  ritdi 
loam  about  8  ft.  deep  on  a  subsoil  of  clay. 

Himtley  Lodge,  Nov.  7.  18S7. 


AaT.  IV.  Remarh  on  an  eoonomical  Uu  of  the  Conet  of  the  Pine 
and  Fir  Tribe f  andmorepaTtictdarlt/oflhoteqfthe^nMttifMtfrit, 
or  Scotch  Pine,  By  William  Howison,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Botany, 
Edinburgh. 

Happening,  during  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  May, 
18S8,  to  be  passing,  in  the  course  of  a  botanical  excursion, 
through  the  centre  of  the  county  of  Fife,  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  old 
pupil  of  mine,  who  had  recently  set  up  as  a  medical  practitioner 
in  a  small  village  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  found  hlia 
sitting  in  his  parlour  without  a  fire.  After  giving  me  a  hearty 
welcome,  "  I  was  going  to  visit  a  patient  at  a  distance,"  says  my 
friend  to  me,  "  but  as  it  is  not  every  day  that  you  and  I  meet, 
doctor,  I  will  defer  my  business ;  and,  as  the  weather  is  still  cold, 
we  will  have  a  blazing  fire,  and  that  instantaneously.  As  I  know 
you  to  be  interested  in  these  matters,  I  will  show  you  a  valuable 
use  to  which  fir  cones  are  applied  in  this  part  of  the  world; 
and  of  which,  although  a  native  of  a  fir-covered  part  of  Scotland 
myself,  I  was  never,  until  now,  aware.  I  became  possessed  - 
of  this  knowledge  in  the  following  way :  — 

"Lately  I  was  called  upon,  in  the  course  of  my  professional 
duty,  to  attend  a  poor  woman  residing  a  few  miles  off,  who  was 
labouring  under  a  cancerous  complaint.  She  could  not  afford  to 
give  me  any  remuneration  for  my  trouble,  and  it  may  be 
unnecessary  to  Inform  you  that  I  expected  none.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  however,  two  of  her  daughters,  each  of  them  car- 
rying a  large  sack  or  bag  filled  with  dry  fir  cones  of  the 
preceding  season,  collected  in  the  neighbouring  woods,  brought 
them  to  me  from  their  mother,  in  conformity  with  her  anxious 
request  that  I  would  accept  of  them  as  a  present.  Astonished 
at  the  nature  of  the  gift,  1  asked  the  girls  what  I  was  to  do  with 
them,  when  they  told  me  that  the  cones  would  either  make 
an  excellent  fire  of  themselves,  to  those  who  were  so  poor  as  not 
to  be  able  to  purchase  coals,  or  they  would  make  a  delightful 
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.kindling  for  a  coal  fire ;  and  of  this  latter  quality  you  shall 
presentTy  have  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  yourself." 

My  friend  now  rang  his  bell,  and  desired  a  fire  to  be  instantly 
kindled.  His  housekeeper  entered  the  parlour  with  a  few  dozens 
of  fir  cones  in  her  apron,  which  was  of  clean  cotton,  and  the 
cones  were  as  clean  and  beautiful,  I  may  add,  as  the  aproa 
itself,  ^le  tumbled  them  into  the  grate,  and  immediately  over 
them  she  laid  pieces  of  cold  coal,  until  the  grate  was  fiill.  She 
next  lighted  a  piece  of  coarse  brown  paper  with  a  candle,  and 
thrust  It  into  the  centre  of  the  fir  cones.  They  instantaneously 
took  fire,  burning  with  great  violence  in  consequence  of  the 
quantity  of  resinow  matter  w^h  th^  coptainea.  In  a  short 
time,  they  gaveavit  SM<tk  intensity  of  leo  heat,  {roni  the  burning 
of  the  turpentine  they  contained,  as  completely  to  set  fire  to  the 
covering  of  coals ;  and  that  without  the  assistance  of  bellows,  but 
merely  with  the  common  air  of  the  apartment,  so  that  in  a  short 
time  we  had  a  warm  and  blazing  fire. 

Every  individual  knows  the  trouble  of  collecting  sticks,  or  the 
branches  of  the  fir  tree,  for  fuel ;  the  difficulty  of  breaking  them 
down  iDto  billets  or  piece-s,  and  the  uncertainty  after  all  of  thdr 
setting  fire  to  coals  ;  though  but  few  are  aware  of  the  easy 
gatheriog  up,  the  cleanliness,  success,  and  comfort  attending 
the  use  of  fir  cones,  as  more  desirable  for  the  above  purpose- 
To  diffuse  this  information  amongst  all  ranks  of  the  com- 
munity, but  particularly  amongst  the  lower  orders,  and  to  make 
public  a  valuable  use  to  which  the  cones  of  the  fir  tree  may  be 
put,  which  have  hitherto  been  allowed  to  rot  in  the  woods,  by  the 
starved  and  hard-wrought  peasantry  ofthis  over-peopled  country, 
are  the  inducement  and  intention  of  committing  these  remarks  to 
paper. 

In  Excursions  in  Italy,  by  Fenniman  Cooper,  Esq.,  I  find 
the  following  passage.  "  We  drove  into  the  gate  of  Lucca, 
just  as  night  had  set  in,  shivering  with  cold,  for  this  little 
capital  is  iq  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  We  made  our  way 
into  a  bousc^  and  only  began  to  recover  the  natural  hue  of 
our  skins,  when  a  dozen  cones  of  the  pine  well  filled  with 
resin  went  in  a  bright  blaze.  These  aud  a  plentiful  supply 
of  faggots  brought  back  the  congealed  vitality,  whose  current 
bad  almost  frozen.  A  good  supper  and  good  beds  reconciled 
us  to  life." 

Edinburgh,  9.  Nicolton  Square,  Mt^y  1838. 


Art.  V.    Of  the  Pruning  of  forced  Rotes,  and  Planting  out  qf forced 
Plantt  in  Summer,     By  Jauks  Cuthilj., 
T^E  Forcing  of  Roses  had  occupied  much  of  my  time  for  some 
years  past  to  out  little  advantage,  until  November  last;  wbeiit 
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being  about  to  prune  some  roses  in  pots,  a  new  idea  struck  me. 
This  was,  that,  instead  of  pruning  them  on  the  old  system  of 
leaving  onlj  two  buds  of  (hat  years'  growth  (which  is  by  far  the 
best  method  with  flower-garden  roses),  I  would  leave  two  pro- 
minent good  buds,  wherever  they  could  be  found;  so  that  after 
pruning,  some  shoots  had  five  or  six  buds  lefl,  though  generally 
when  they  were  put  into  heat  only  the  two  upper  buds  upon 
each  shoot  started.  I  have  had  one  cabbage  Provence  rose  with 
30  blossoms  upon  it,  and  several  moss  roses  with  20,  and  the 
plants  only  two  years  old  ;  and  not  one  has  been  turned  out  of 
the  forcing-house  without  plenty  of  bloom.  When  all  the  roses 
have  done  forcing,  I  intend  cutting  them  down  to  two  buds,  to 
which  I  have  always  cut  them  down  in  November,  upon  the  old 
system,  in  order  to  make  their  summer  wood ;  so  that  I  hope 
every  practical  person  will  see  the  decided  advantage  of  my  new 
mode.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  quite  wrong  to  go  on 
forcing  plants  in  pots  the  whole  year  round,  not  excepting  roses^ 
after  they  have  stood  one  year  in  pots,  to  form  their  balls.  Lil- 
lies  of  the  valley,  also,  will  do  no  good  whatever  if  kept  in  pots ; 
the  only  way  to  have  a  full  pot  of  blossom  is,  to  take  them  up 
in  autumn,  and  pot  none  but  those  that  have  good  buds,  and 
then  you  will  have  a  fine  bloom  about  the  end  of  May.  I  intend 
planting  out  every  sort  of  forcing  plant  I  hove  got,  and  giving 
it  a  fair  trial. 

Durham  Park  Gardens,  April  5.  18S8. 


AaT.  VI,  Notice  qf  Mr.  Jouce't  Apparaltu  Jbr  heating  ijr  Sleamt 
teilh  an  Account  of  kit  Method  of  forcing  Strat^erriet.  By 
Thomas  Joyce,  Market- Gardener,  Camberwell. 

In  the  first  week  of  June  last,  we  called  on  Mr.  Joyce,  at  his 
market-garden  in  Camberwell,  New  Road,  in  order  to  see  a 
mode  of  heating  by  steam  which  he  has  invented,  and  for  which, 
he  informs  us,  he  has  taken  out  a  patent.  According  to  this 
mode,  a  charcoal  fire  is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  boiler  of  water, 
and  the  vapour  from  the  charcoal  is  conveyed  away  in  the  same 
tube  which  carries  the  steam  from  the  water  round  the  house. 
The  steam  condenses  in  the  tube,  and  the  condensed  water  is 
all  returned  to  the  boiler ;  while  the  vapour  of  the  charcoal  is 
allowed  to  escape  at  the  extreme  end. of  the  tube.  The  boiler, 
which  is  portable,  and  made  of  copper,  occupies  a  very  small 
space ;  and  being  placed  within  the  house,  and  isolated,  none  of 
the  heat  generated  by  the  fuel  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  lost; 
for  even  the  heat  that  escapes  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
tube,  along  with  the  vapour,  is  still  given  off  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  bouse ;  and,  however  deleterious  it  might  be  for  human 
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beings  if  allowed  to  nccumulate,  it  certainly  appears  to  produce 
no  E»d  effects  on  plants,  for  a  raore  luxuriant  crop  of  strawber- 
ries than  that  in  Mr.  Joyce's  forcing-house  we  have  never  seen. 
On  looking  over  these  strawberries,  we  observed  some,  pots 
rather  later  than  the  others ;  aad  Mr.  Joyce  having  previously 
informed  us  that  they  were  all  put  in  on  the  same  da^we  could 
not  help  enquiring  what  he  considered  the  reasou.  This  led  to 
our  requesting  from  him  an  article  on.  his  mode  of  foreing  straw- 
berries, and  he  has  seat  lis  the  following :  — 

"  The  size  of  pot  which  I  find  to  be  the  best  is  No.  48.  I  fill 
the  pots  with  good  strong  soil,  tolerably  rich,  and  I  press  it  into 
them  rather  &rmly.  This  is  done  in  the  beginning  of  August; 
and  1  then  get  the  strongest  runners  I  can  find,  of  the  same 
year's  growth,  of  Keen's  seedling.  I  plant  one  runner  in  each 
pot,  and  then  plunge  the  pots  in  the  open  garden,  in  an  airy 
situation,  keeping  them  well  watered  when  the  weather  is  dnr. 
Here  they  remain  till  wanted  to  he  taken  into  the  house  for 
forcing.  I  may  remark  that,  when  the  runners  are  taken  up 
later  than  the  very  beginning  of  August,  the  blossoms  do  not 
come  nearly  so  strong  the  following  season, 

"  When  the  time  for  forcing  arrives,  I  prepare  my  shelves  by 
nailing  laths  along  their  edges,  so  as  to  form  a  ledge  on  each 
side,  about  an  inch  high,  so  as  to  retain  a  thin  layer  of  mould. 
After  covering  the  shelves  with  mould,  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
in  which  the  strawberries  are  planted,  I  take  up  the  pots  from 
the  open  garden,  and  set  them  on  it.  I  find  the  roots  come 
through  the  pots,  and  grow  vigorously  in  this  thin  layer  of 
mould,  which  is  kept  constantly  moist  by  the  water  which  escapes 
through  the  pots.  I  have  tried  the  mode  of  placing  the  pots  in 
saucers,  and  always  keeping  some  water  In  them  ;  but  I  find  a 
layer  of  mould,  such  as  I  have  described,  greatly  superior. 

"  Instead  of  planting  the  runners  in  the  pots,  I  have  tried  the 
mode,  very  generally  recommended,  of  plunging  the  pot,  and 
training  the  runner  over  it,  so  that  the  young  plant  might  root 
into  the  centre  of  the  pot  before  it  was  detached  from  the  mother 
planL  This  method  produces  apparently  very  strong  plants, 
because  they  have  both  the  nourishment  from  the  parent  ^lant 
communicated  through  the  runner,  and  the  nourishment  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant  itself  through  its  fibrous  roots:  but  such 
{>lants,  when  they  are  forced,  I  find  to  be  invariably  a  fortnight 
Bter  in  ripening  their  fi-uit,  than  those  which  have  been  planted 
in  the  manner  I  first  described  ;  and  I  find,  also,  that  they  run 
much  more  to  leaf,  and  that,  if  the  plants  be  turned  out  of  the 
pots  to  examine  the  roots,  though  these  are  stronger  than  those 
of  the  transplanted  plants,  yet  that  they  are  invariably  much  less 
numerous.  From  this  I  conclude,  that  the  cause  why  the  trans- 
planted plants  are  so  much  more  prolific,  and  so  much  earlier, 
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than  the  others,  is  to  bfe  Touod  in  their  cumeroas  fibres;  bjr 
which  they  nbsorb  s  ereater  quantity  of  nourisbmeot  than  the 
others,  and  that  in  a  ihorter  time.  Possibly,  also,  the  nourish* 
ment,  coming  through  smaller  fibres,  may  be  of  a  less  watery 
kind,  and  more  prrauctive  of  frnit,  than  that  passing  tfarongn 
large  and  Tigoroiu  ones. 

The  temperature  at  which  I  begin  to  force  is  46°,  and  I  gra- 
dually increase  this  to  £5°.  Plants  pat  into  the  house  on  the 
Slst  of  March  gen»«lly  produce  with  me  ripe  fruit  on  the  21st 
of  May.  Many  of  the  pots  with  the  transplanted  plants  produce 
iirom  40  to  70  fruit  each,  and  swell  them  off  to  a  fine  size. 

Clarendm  Armtt  Cemberwell  New  Roadt  Jv3jf  9. 1838. 


Abt.  VII.  FloHeuUural  and  Botanical  Nolicet  on  Kindt  of  Planti 
fiRc/y  introduced  into  our  Gardent,  and  that  have  originated  in  them, 
and  on  Kindt ^  Interest  previotuh/  extant  iti  them  /  tupplemeHlary 
to  the  latett  Editiont  of  the  "  Encydoptedia  of  Ptantt,"  and  ^ 
the  "  Hortut  Britannieui." 

Curtit't  Botanical  Magazine  ,■  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seren  plates ;  St.  6a.  coloured,  St.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  Ac. 

Edwardt't  Botanical  Regitter  j  in  monthW  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  St.Qd.  coloured,  Si.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Proressor  of  Botany  in  the  Lcmdon  University. 

Meund'f  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magatine  qf  Hardy  Flotoer  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Brilaint  >n  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page ;  large  psper  It.  6d,,  small  1*. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Paxton'i  Magaxine  of  Botany,  and  Register  qf  Flowering  Planttt 
in  monthly  numberi;  large  8vo ;  2*.  6a.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  Sit.  6if.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  O.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  and  FredericL  Westcott.  Esq., 
Honorary  Secretaries  oC  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticul- 
tural Society. 


■  uuLt  mt.  lut-  ■■  •■ 


One  of  the  handsomest  of  perennial  larkspurs,  nvwing  to 
the  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  uid  flowering  in  June  and  July.  {Bot. 
B^g.,  J^ly.) 

Berberacese. 

an  jrpiiarDitiM  r*.  p.  ii 

•rtoUwuiB  ^uf.    i4alM-j(M(K4   a  A     «1    t™J    V   3i^a    ISM    C   pil    PntBUi- orbo 

A  graceful  and  interesting  little  perennial,  at  present  kept 
in  the  green>house,  but,  from  its  native  country,  probably  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  Lon^n.  ft 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  Dr.  Siebold,  and  plants  may  be 
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obtained  in  tfae  Clapton  Nursery.      [Paxlon's  Mag.  of  Bot., 
July.) 
Cistdceee. 
ma.  ^-sTus 

•luiiaiilcai  ITiirt,    Tettitg^   tt   « 3   «n    Y    S.  DTBinp*    IS30    C    lI    Hiand  taut.  i*rd.  MB. 

This  cistus,  according  to  Mr,  Maund,  was  introduced  before 
IS30,  and  is  "both  a  larger  and  hardier  species"  than  "the 
common  gum  cistus  of  our  gardens."  Whether  it  is  realty  a 
new  species  or  not,  appears  to  us  very  difficult  to  say ;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  great  numbers  of  cistuses,  n<om  4he  time  of  Gerard  to 
the  present  day,  have  been  introduced  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Italy,  and  lost;  and,  also,  that  an  almost  endless  number  of 
hybrids,  and  seminal  varieties,  have  been  raised  in  this  country, 
and  lost  also ;  the  shades  of  some  of  them  only  remaining  ni 
Sweet's  Cistinea.  [Bot.  Gat-d.,  July.)  At  all  events,  we  are 
obliged  to  Mr.  Maimd  for  figuring  this  cistus;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  genus,  of  which  it  may  with  more  truth  be  said,  that 
all  the  species  and  varieties  are  snowy  plants  when  in  flower. 

Oxalideie. 

bmUMniiiLofSi 

Vios&cea  5  Pbmea. 
vai.  PTwjs aai9 inimam\*i  ATb.Bru.,f.«a.  ttis.s  Bet Mf,t.tee&. 

Onagrdceee. 

+  F/icisi&  a/lindrdcea  Lindl.  "A  pretty  new  species  of 
fuchsia,  rmsed  from  Mexican  seeds,  presented  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.  It 
belongs  to  the  same  section  as  F.  microphylla  and  ^hymifblia, 
and  has  cylindrical  deep  scarlet  flowers,  about  half  an  inch  long; 
on  very  slender  stalks,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length."  (£.  M,  S,, 
July,  No.  96.) 

GesnerkcecE. 

ISSa  GSSNER.1 

•kMu  ffor.  C*i.    niand    A  O    c*  U   iwinj    S    Vilf,    iti7    p.1.)    ivr.  cub.  SI. 

A  very  handsome  species,  in  flowers  and  foliage,  approaching 
to  G.  fauci^is.  It  was  introduced  by  Capt  Seymour,  of  the 
Royal  Navy ;  and  there  are  plants  in  the  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road.  The  gesneras  will  flower  stronger,  and  in  greater  pro- 
fusion, if  the  tubers  are  repotted  in  March,  just  as  they  begin  to 
grow,  and  plunged  into  a  brisk  hot-bed  for  a  month,  to  All  the 
pots  with  young  roots ;  after  which  they  may  be  removed  to  the 
stove. 

nipMili0rat«tlD  A<tJt.PU.  Ja(ni.,I>u.  1SST;  Peif.  Mag.  qf  8ei.,  A^,  IBS. 
,^««H>.-  O.tababa  Start. Kn.  dm. —dSp.  Brat.,  3.^.30.  tXR;  Bonk.  Bet.  Mag.,aBe*. 

Comx^vulAcea. 

+  Batfltas  bonariinsis  Lindl.  A  handsome  twining  convolvu- 
laceous  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers,  imported  from  Buenos 
Ayree,  by  Messrs,  Low  and  Co.,  and  flowering  freely  in  the- 
green-house.    {B.  M.  R,  July,  No.  99.} 
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«L  IPOHIE'A  CMK- 

•nmrtttuli  BMi.    BoeuM  Ajim     A  [SI    <*  10   ■••    P    BuoiM  A)T«    IttS   S   t.b    BoL  b>(. 

A  handsome  stove  twiner,  with  flowers  nearly  as  beautirul 
as  those  of  Ipomce^  insignis.  It  is  common  on  ditch  banks 
about  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  seeds  were  sent  to  Britain  by 
Mr.  Tweedie  in  1826.  {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

Scrophularidcea. 

1777.  WEKE-SIA 

•iscaaiHta Soujl   mMtt-mmm.o  •>•  1  iua   w.T   caa.   >.   a  lI   But. >«■.■.(.» 
An  upright-branching  annual,  nearly  glabrous  in  all  its  parts, 
and  requiring  the  ume  treatment  in  toe  garden  as  the  annual 
linarias.    (Bat.  Beg^  July.) 
LtAid/a. 

mja  ctnttBoa  Uiji-    bour   J[  A    a  >  ]ilh    P    Chkhh    -.    C    «    Bot.  ttt.  ili,  L3t. 

A  hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  flowers  of  a  fine 
deep  purple,  and  leaves  covered  with  whitish  wool.  It  comes 
near  Salvia  flavoides,  and  is  very  ornamental.  It  inhabits  rocks 
in  the  Caucasus,  and  seeds  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  Dr.  l«detx>ur  of  Dorpat.  {B<A.  Reg.,  July.) 

Primul&cea. 

4U.  PBI'MULA 

*am\eruM  Bart.    CuiUciliiB   ]£  A    <*  k   nup    P  CamloU    IBM    D   p.l    HmDd  bot.  pnL  GR. 

A  beautiful  little  plant,  well  adapted  for  rockwork,  in  whidi 
it  may  be  planted  in  peat  soil,  under  the  shade  of  a  ledge  of 
stone  to  protect  it  from  the  midday  sun.  The  plant  is  at  present 
rather  scarce  in  collections.  {Bot.  Gard.,  July.) 

Orchid&cete. 

iaS4  XPIDE'NDRVM  latt.  SBBB. 

■nrtdl.puipanuii  IGiat.     poiplUli-gmn    ^  BS    «  I]    iu.a    C.P   JiiBiik*    ...    D    p-i.w    Bgt. 

An  epiphyte  imported  from  Jamaica  by  Mr.  Horsfall  of 
Liverpool,  and  also  sent  to  the  Gla^w  Botanic  Garden  from 
Jamaica  by  Dr.  M'Fadyen,  resident  m  that  island,  and  author 
of  the  Jamaica  Flora.  It  roots  in  the  ground,  and  produces  a 
stem  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  {Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

•rBALEHOTSIS«»v.    BammT  Pun.    ^implUalma, »  nieUi.  ma  em,,  t««miIiUim.|- 

•unCblBiafwK    lOTil;    £fS3    cu    It   ]d    W.£y    ManlUi    ...    D    p.[.i>    Bot.  n.  ili.  UM. 
agmn^mr:  EphMulnnB  ugfMli  Oki.  Sp.  Pt,  1S51.;  Jt^M^mm  OOma  M^tiu  AsMpA  Bcrli 

A  very  rare  and  beautiful  ^iphyte,  which  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  Europe  in  the  TooUng  Nursery,  in  July,  18S6. 
"  The  curious  form  of  the  flowers,  the  gi'aceful  way  in  which 
they  hang  down  from  below  the  leaves,  their  large  size,  and  the 
brilliant  whiteness  of  their  broad  leathery  pett^s,  give  this  species 
a  most  striking  and  uncommon  ^ipearance."  It  grows  in  Am- 
boyna,  on  short  thick  trees  covered  with  moss,  hanging  down  in 
entangled  tufts.  It  succeeds  best  when  fixed  to  pieces  of  decay- 
ing wood,  along  with  a  little  turf  or  moss,  and  suspended  from 
the  roof.  Not  sending  out  shoots  freely,  it  is  probably  rather 
difficult  to  propagate.  {Bot.  Beg.,  July.) 
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«H7.  DENDBO'BIUU  not  *.  ^  121. 

•dndBttnin  i>iiiL    dtuw-Hoimed    £  \Si    or  ■    ...    Y    N«pil    1837    D   p.r*    Ful.iinc.vf 

A  veiy  showy  epiphyte,  originalty  sent  to  this  country  by 
Dr.  Wallich,  but  more  recently  imported  by  His  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  whose  collector,  Mr.  John  Gibson,  found 
it  on  the  Khoosea  Hills,  growing  upon  trees  in  shady  moist 
woods,  at  an  elevation  of  ftboiit  SOOO  feet.  "  Plants  of  this 
showy  species,  when  grown  in  tlie  artificial  climate  of  our  hot- 
houses, seldom  produce  their  flowers,  which  is  chieSy  owing  to 
the  iuHttention  of  cultivators  to  the  process  of  drying  then),  and 
also  of  preventing  them  from  flowering  at  their  favourite  season; 
for,  with  due  regard  to  these  particulars,  we  have  succeeded  in 
flowering  most  profusely  no  less  than  six  plants  of  this  species, 
in  the  collection  of  Cnatsworih."  The  first  step  in  attaining 
the  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  any  plant  is,  a  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  plants  generally;  and  the  second  is,  what  may  be 
called  the  natural  history  of  the  particular  plant  to  be  cultivated. 
Supposing  the  gardener  to  possess  the  first  requisite,  he  only 
requires  in  addition  to  know  the  natural  habit  of  the  particular 
species,  its  seasons  of  flowering  and  of  rest,  its  duration,  and  its 
liability  to  the  attacks  of  insects  or  other  enemies.  All  Orchi- 
daces  require,  in  common  with  all  other  plants,  "  a  season  of 
growth,  a  season  of  rest,  and  a  season  for  flowering;"  and,  in 
our  stoves,  these  should  coincide,  in  order  and  duration,  with  the 
corresponding  seasons  of  those  parts  of  the  globe  where  the 
species  to  be  cultivated  is  indigenous.  "  All,  or  the  greater 
number,  of  the  species  of  Dendrobium,  flower  in  India  in  the 
hot  or  dry  season ;  which  is  succeeded  by  the  rainy  season, 
when  they  make  their  shoots;  and,  during  the  cold  or  winter 
season,  tney  have  a  period  of  repose;  they  thus  enjoy  three 
seasons,  while  in  this  country  we  have  four,  the  autumnal 
quarter  not  being  known  there.  The  different  seasons  of  India 
being  thus  so  well  known,  it  is  by  no  means  difiicult  to  imitate 
them  in  our  hot-houses;  and,  by  attending  to  these  simple  rules, 
we  should  be  enabled  to  Bower  the  various  species  of  Dendro- 
bium more  abundantly  than  those  of  any  other  genus  of  Orchi- 
daceK ;  besides  which,  we  might  easily  induce  them  to  flower  in 
,this  country  at  any  season  of  the  year.  Dendr6bium  densi- 
fl^rum  may  be  propagated  by  detaching  one  of  the  stems,  while 
in  a  dormant  state,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and 
potting  it  carefully  into  heath  soil,  well  drained;  the  stem  will 
require  supporting  with  a  slender  stake,  and  the  pot  containing 
it  should  be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  where  it  wilt 
speedily  produce  new  shoots."     {Paxton's  Mag,  of  Bot.,  Jo)y.) 

'tUjotPM.     -bIM     JcS^pl    1    my    W    E.  India     1837     D    p.i.w     Paul.  m.g,  ofCx.  r. 

'*  This  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  delicate,  as  well  ns 
the  most  lovely,  of  orchidaceous  plants,  the  flowers  being  large 
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and  pare  white,  penciled  in  the  most  exquisite  manner  with 
purple  on  the  lip ;  when  in  ilower  it  has  a  strikingly  beautirul 
E^peorancei  particularly  as  the  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
extremides  of  the  shoots  when  these  are  in  full  leaf.  The  habit 
of  this  plant  is  very  remarkable,  and  is  certainly  not  an  uninter- 
esting feature  in  its  character.  At  one  season  of  the  year,  it  is 
seen  in  a  leafless  and  torpid  state,  its  stems  haviog  the  appear- 
ance of  dried  and  lifdtts  branches;  at  another  period  of  its 
growth,  it  exhibits  its  finely  pointed  and  glaucous  leaves  in  a 
state  of  the  most  lively  verdure;  and  subsequently  the  flowers 
are  produced,  which  vie  in  beauty  with  the  choicest  of  nature's 
producdous.  After  flowering,  the  stems  will  speedily  become 
matured,  and  shed  their  foliage,  when  the  plant  will  again 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  decayed  piece  of  wood."  It  was 
found  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector,  growing  upon 
trees,  in  shady  damp  woods  on  the  Khoosea  Hills,  from  SOOO  to 
3500  feet  above  the  sea,  where  it  blossoms  during  the  rainy 
season  in  the  greatest  profusion.  The  plant  at  Chatswortn 
flowered  beautifully  in  the  early  part  of  May.  Mr.  Paxtoa 
observes,  that  it  will  be  found  very  difficult  to  cultivate;  but 
that  he  has  experienced  the  most  perfect  and  gratifying  success^ 
the  particulars  of  which  he  promises  to  give  hereafter.  {Pax- 
ton's  Mag.  f)f  Bot.,  July.) 

+  Saaxildbium  gemmhtwn  Lindl.  Imported  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  from  the  Khoosea  Hills  of  India,  where  it  was 
collected  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  it  flowered  at  Chatswortfa  in  May, 
1838.  The  blossoms  are  the  smallest  of  the  genus,  not  being 
larger  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  but  the  finest  amethysts  are 
not  of  a  more  brilliant  purple,  and  the  tips  of  the  labelium  and 
sepals  are  quite  white.     (B.  M.  B.,  July,  No.  68.) 

+  Odontt^ldssum  cordeUtan  Lindl.  A  very  different  species 
from  any  hitherto  described.  The  flowers  are  very  handsome; 
having  the  sepals  and  petals  richly  clothed  with  brown;  the 
lip  white,  and  the  crest  purplish.  Imported  from  Mexico  by 
G.Barker,  Esq.     [B.  M.R.,  July,  No.  90.) 

4-  Oncidium  confragdsum  Lindl.  Also  imported  by  Mr. 
Barker,  and  resembling  in  general  aspect  O.  stramineum.  {B.  M. 
R.,  July,  No.  92.) 

+  Micrdstylii  excavdta  Lindl.  A  green-flowered  species, 
with  a  corymbose  inflorescence,  imported  from  Mexico  by  Mr. 
Barker.     [B.  M.  B.,  July,  Na  93.) 

+  Dendrobium  /ormwan  Wall.  A  "  noble  plant, "  the  large 
ivory-white  flowers  of  which  are  unrivalled  in  even  the  rich 
flora  of  India,  whence  this  species  was  imported  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  *'  It  has  been  sometimes  said,  that  the  flora 
of  South  America  is  richer  in  beautiful  orchidaceous  plants 
than  that  of  India:  and  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  calt- 
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leyas,  epidendra,  oncidiums,  and  mRxillariat  of  the  former 
coaaVry ;  but  I  know  of  no  South  American  species  so  admi- 
rabiy  formed  and  coloured  as  India  can  produce  in  tba  case  of 
d«Ddrobia  of  various  kinds,  saccolabiums,  and  species  of  the 

Snera  Phaius,  Vandn,  Coelogyne,  and  Grammatophyllutn.     Of 
ese  Dendrobium  formosum  must  stand  among  the  fbretnost  in 
point  of  beauty."     (£.  M.  R.,  No.  86.) 

+  D,  stuposum  Lindl.  An  erect  species,  vith  the  habit  and 
general  appearance  of  I)endr6bium  c^ndidum.  Obtained,  like 
the  preceding,  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  from  India,  hy 
his  collector,  Mr.  Gibson.     (B.  M.  R.,  July,  No.  94.) 

+  Epidendrum  ioTtdsnatm  Lindl.  The  fragrance  of  the  flowers 
of  this  species  is  as  delicate  and  delicious  as  that  of  the  violet. 
It  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Essequibo.  (B.  M. 
B.,  July,  No.  87.) 

+  E.  veticaium  Lindl.  A  curious  Brazilian  species,  also  im> 
ported  by  Messrs,  Loddiges.  It  approaches  E,  ^uitans  in 
habit;  but,  in  the  structure  of  both  flowers  and  leaves,  it  is 
widely  different.     {B.  M.  A,  July,  Na  69.) 

+  E.  lividum  Lindl.  An  obscure  inattractive  species,  im- 
ported from  Columbia  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  The  flowers  are 
small,  of  a  dull  dingy  purple.     {B.  M.  R.,  July,  No.  91.) 

+  MaxiUAria  Bodthii  Lindl.  Collected  in  Guatemala  by  G. 
U.  Skinner,  Esq.,  and  introduced  in  1835  by  Captain  Sutton, 
who  added  it  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon's  collection  at  Carclew, 
where  it  flowered  in  May,  18S6.     (B.  M.  E.,  July,  No.  95.) 

+  Lms\&  alpina  Lindl.  A  very  distinct  species,  with  coria- 
ceous distichous  leaves  resembling  those  of  an  A^rides,  collected 
by  Mr.  Gibson  on  the  Khoosea  Hills,  4000  feet  above  the  sea, 
where  snow  frequently  (alls  in  the  cold  season.  {B.M.It.,  July, 
No.  101.) 

+  Boibophillum  unAellAtum  Lindl.  A  curious  species,  with 
dull,  dirty  ydlow  flowers,  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  from 
the  Calcutu  Botanic  Garden.     {B.M.B.,  July,  No.  102.) 

(?)  "Lingiberhcea. 

-f  Bravia.  geminifliira  Llexarf.  et  La  Llav.  A  beautiful  quasi- 
bulbous  plant,  a  native  of  mountains  near  Valladolid  in  Mexico, 
sent  by  Mr.  Rule  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  in  whose  stove  it 
flowered  in  March,  183S.  It  also  flowered  in  the  green-bouse 
at  Carclew,  and  it  is  expected  to  ripen  seeds.  {B.  M.  B.,  July, 
No.  98. 

Jriddcets. 
us.  Tarro'KiA 

•nicUaCMlL    pdnud    V  lAI    orl    bt    H.Y    C.  O.  H.    1813    O    i-p.!    Bat  m.  a.  •.  MS. 

A  remarkable  species,  which  ap)iears  to  have  been  cultivated 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  for  twenty-five  years  before 
it  dowered.     It  grew  vigorously  in  common  garden  soil,  and  at 
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last  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Herbert  to  have  dung  luid  on  tbe  place 
where  the  patches  of  the  plant  grew,  and  the  result  was  a 
fiower  stem  in  18S7.  The  leaves  are  about  2  fl.  or  2J  ft. 
high,  and  they  ai-e  surmounted  by  the  flowers,  which  last  about 
a  month.  (^Bot.  Reg.,  July.) 
Hffmerocallidea, 

IOCS.  FU'NK/J  _ 

SMuldMu  Ladd.    SMxM'*    <  ;^   «  1    ]l    W    Jfm    Utai    R   U   BeLU»nS3. 

Introduced  to  the  gardens  of  Belgium  by  Dr,  Siebold,  and  in 
beauty  and  culture  closely  resembling  //emerocallis  ^p6nicB, 
now  Ffinkia^ponica.  [Bot.  Mag^  July.) 

A^odeldcea. 

106G,  STYPA'JJDRA 

fnittecu    ftuiacflU   n.  ,_i    ta    i   f  Mi    V    N.  BsOuM    lUt    C    Lf^    yior.  ub.  H.  OL 

A  plant  of  easv  culture,  but  of  no  great  beauty;  the  stem  hav- 
ing neither  decidedly  the  character  of  a  woody  plant,  nor  of  one 
that  is  herbaceous.  In  this  respect  it  resembles  some  of  the 
epidendrons,  which,  as  plants,  independently  allcwether  of  their 
flowers,  are,  in  our  opinion,  less  beautiful  than  the  herbaceous- 
looking  OrchidacetE. 

l^ili&cecE. 

-\-  OmUMgalum  gemmiflbrum  Herbert  MS.  A  small  white* 
flowered  species,  resembling  O.  chloroleitcum,  sent  from  Lima, 
by  John  M'Lean,  Esq.,  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert. 
(B.  M.  fl.,  July,  No.  100.) 

CommelinixeBi. 

+  Commeltna  orckioidcs  Booth  in  Litt.  "  More  a  subject  for 
the  botanist,  than  those  who  are  fond  of  showy  flowers."  Sent 
to  Carclew  by  Mr.  John  Rule,  the  superintend  ant  of  the  Real 
del  Monte  mines,  in  Mexico.  {B.  M.  S.,  July,  No.  96.) 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  A  general  Sutlem  of  Gardening  and  Botany:  containing  a 
compete  Enumeraiton  and  Description  of  all  Plants  hitherto  tnown  i 
with  their  Generic  and  Specific  Charactert,  Places  of  Growth,  Time 
<^  Flouiering,  Mode  of  Culture,  and  their  Uses  in  Medicine  and 
Domeitie  Economy  i  preceded  by  Introductions  to  the  Linntean  and 
Natural  Suitems,  and  a  Glossary  of  the  Terms  used :  Jbtsnded  upon 
Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  and  arranged  according  to  the 
Natural  System.  By  George  Bod,  F.L.S.,  in  4  vols.  4ta.  Vol.  IV. 
London,  1837. 

This  work  is,  unfortunately,  brought  to  a  close,  without  being 
completed ;  and  we  cannot  better  assign  the  reasons  for  this, 
than  by  quoting  the  preface. 

"  The  Proprietors  take  this  opportunity  of  explainins  the  circumBtancea 
under  whkb  they  find  themaelrea  reluctantij'  obliged  to  cToae  thf  work  at  its 
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present  Mage,  At  the  commencenieDt  of.  the  UDdertakiae,  the  editor  arranged 
with  them  to  complete  it  in  four  Tolumei ;  but,  when  the  present  or  fourth 
volume  was  printed,  he  infotmed  them  for  the  first  time,  to  tbeir  surpriie, 
that  his  materials  had  proved  eo  much  more  voluminouB  thaa  he  anticipated, 
that  the  descriptions  of  the  remaining  PJ^nts  would  fill  more  than  two  ad- 
ditiona]  Tolumefl  of  the  same  extent.  Thej  are  comjjelled  to  ndd,  that  the 
circulation  of  the  work  has  hitherto  been  too  limited  to  lUDFbrd  them  any 
prospect  of  reimbursement  of  the  large  additional  expense  which  would  be 
mcurred  if  they  proceeded  to  complete  the  work;  an  expense  which  they  had 
not  originally  contemplated.  As,  however,  the  work  hai  been  compiled 
upon  the  natural  system,  the  description  of  that  division  of  the  science  wmch 
is  contained  in  the  four  published  volumes  is  complete,  and  the  volumes  are, 
consequeatty,  not  in  this  respect  rendered  imperfect  by  the  absence  of  the 
lemainmg  two,  since  they  contain  a  complete  account  of  the  DJchlamydeous 
plants.  In  Justice  to  the  editor,  they  feel  bound  to  add  that  he  hat  glared 
no  labour  to  render  the  work  as  comprehensive  and  perfect  as  possible;  and 
the^  are  confident  that  no  publication  has  hitherto  ^)peRred  in  this  country 
which  contains  nearly  so  lar^  a  compass  of  valuable  infbriuation  upon  that 
division  of  botany  of  which  it  treats.  They  can  only  account  for  the  con- 
fined circulation  which  the  present  work  has  hitberco  met  with  in  the  altered 
taste  of  the  da^  tor  treatises  of  a  less  recondite  and  extensive  nature. 

"  The  proprietors  would  be  ready  to  complete  the  work  if  they  could  hope 
for  a  sufGcient  encouragement  from  the  public  to  induce  them  to  proceed  in 
this  unusually  expensive  undertaking. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  volume  new  titlepages  for  the  four  volumes  are  added, 
in  accordance  with  their  contents,  as  a  '  General  Histoiy  of  the  Dicblamvdeous 
Plants." 

The  new  title  to  the  work  is :  A  General  History  of  the 
Dicilam/deous  PlatUs,  comprising  comf^te  Desaiptions  of  Ihe 
different  Orders ;  together  with  the  Characters  of  ihe  Genera  and 
Species,  and  an  Enumeration  of  the  cultivated  Varieties ;  their 
Places  of  Growth,  Time  (^  Flowering,  Mode  (^  Cidtwe,  and  Uses  in 
Medicine  and  Domestic  Economy ;  the  scientific  Names  accentttated, 
their  Etymologies  explained,  and  the  Classes  and  Orders  illustrated 
h)  Engravings,  and  preceded  by  Intr-oductions  to  the  Linncean  and 
Natural  Systems,  and  a  Glossaty  of  the  Terms  used .-  the  itAole 
arranged  according  to  the  Natural  System.  By  George  Don, 
F.L.S.    In  4  vols.     London,  1831  to  1838.. 

Judging  from  our  own  observation,  we  should  say  that  the 
reason  why  this  work  did  not  succeed  may  be  traced  to  the  title, 
which  looked  like  an  nttempt  to  pass  off  the  book  for  what  it 
really  was  not,  viz.  "  A  General  System  of  Botany  and  Garden- 
ing." It  has  certainly  no  claim  to  be  considered  either  a  general 
system  of  botany,  or  a  general  system  of  gaidenlng,  but  it  might 
justly  have  been  called  a  general  history  of  plants;  and,  if  com- 
pleted, it  would  have  been  by  far  the  most  copious  and  perfect- 
general  history  that  has  ever  been  published.  We  are  sorry  the 
work  has  stopped,  because  we  do  not  know  another  man  in 
England  so  well  calculated  for  going  through  with  it  as  Mr. 
George  Don. 
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Art.  II.  Tke  ArbortUtm  si  FmticttMm  BritaHniemm  i  or,  the  Trett 
and  Sfirubt  of  Britain,  itaiive  and  fortign,  hardy  and  kalfJUtrdu, 
pieiorialtu  and  bolanicalit/  delineated,  and  tcientifiaUly  and  popularljf 
detcribeai  v>ilh  their  Propagation,  Culture,  Management,  and  Utet 
in  the  Aril,  in  useful  and  omamtntal  Planiationt,  and  in  Landtcapt- 
Gardening,  Preceded  by  a  historical  and  geographical  Outline  of 
the  Tree*  and  Shrubi  qf  ttmperatt  Climatei  Ihroughoul  the  World. 
By  J.  C.  LoudoD,  FX.,  H.S.,  &c.     8  voli.  8vo,  vii.  four  of  letter- 

fireu,  and  four  of  plates :  conuatiag  of  above  3000  p>ge*  of 
etterpreu,  above  400  8vo  plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  2500 

woodcuts  of  trees  snd  shrubs,  besides  numerous  diagrams,  ftCi 

explanatory  of  culture  and  inanagemenL     London,  1838> 

This  work  contains  portnuta  from  Dsture,  to  a  Bcale  of  a 
qnarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  of  all  the  trees  which  endure  the 
open  air  in  Britain,  of  the  sizes  which  thej*  attain  in  ten  years  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London;  with  botanical  figures  in  flower* 
and  in  fruit  or  seed,  to  a  scale  of  2  inches  to  a  (bot.  It  also 
contains  portraits  of  fiill-grown  trees  to  the  scale  of  -^'^  of  an 
inch  to  a  foot,  of  at  least  one  species  (^all  the  principal  eenera, 
drawn  from  Nature  by  eminent  artists  (G.  R.  Lewis,  H.  W. 
Jukes,  &C.),  from  speoiinens  witbin  tea  miles  of  Londrni,  &c 
Of  all  the  principal  riirubs  in  Britain,  it  contains  engravincs  of 
botanical  specimens  in  flower,  to  a  scale  of  2  inches  to  a  root ; 
and  many  of  the  half-hardy  shrubs  are  also  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings. Among  the  miscellaneous  engravings  are  numerous 
views  showing  the  effect  of  particular  species  of  trees  in  scenery ; 
plans  and  isometrical  views  of  ericacetums,  rosariums,  American 
sardens ;  trellises,  structures  for  training  on,  embroidery-work 
in  box,  labyrinths  in  hornbeam,  conservative  walls,  &c. 

The  letterpress  is  in  three  parts :  Part  I.  contains  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs  into  Britain,  with 
the  histoiT  and  geography  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate 
climates  throughout  the  world. 

Part  II.  contains:  1.  The  study  of  the  organisation,  physi- 
ology, physiognomy,  and  all  that  may  be  considered  as  the 
botany  or  natural  history  of  trees ;  and  2.  The  study  of  what 
relates  to  their  propagation,  culture,  uses  in  the  arts,  medicine, 
landscape.^ rdening,  forest-planting,  Sjgriculture,  &c,  or  what 
may  be  called  the  economical  history  of  trees. 

Part  III.  contains  the  application  of  the  theory  laid  down  in 
Fart  II.,  in  the  description,  natural  history,  and  economical  his- 
tory of  the  trees  which  endure  the  op«n  air  in  Britain,  taken 
individually ;  and  this  part  occupies  nine  tenths  of  the  letterpress 
of  the  entire  work. 

An  Appendix  contains,  among  other  articles,  a  priced  cata- 
logue of  tree  and  shrub  seeds  for  London ;  and  catalogues  of 
plants  of  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  retail  prices  in  London^ 
Edinburgh,  and  Hamburg,  and  at  Bollwyller,  in  the  year  18S8. 
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IlioDf^  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  to  give  an  opiDion  on  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  executed  this  work,  yet  we  may  be 
allowed  briefly  to  state  the  objects  we  had  in  view. 

We  have  seen  every  tree  and  shrub  that  we  have  described, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions ;  which  only  apply  in  the  case  of  such 
plants  as  have  never  been  introduced ;  or,  it  they  have  been  in- 
troduced, are  now  lost,  or  could  not  be  foand  in  this  country  by 
Ds.  In  the  description  and  history  of  every  tree  and  shrul^  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  the  essence  of  all  that  has  been  written 
before  on  Uie  subject  worth  reading ;  as  well  as  to  add  whatever 
information  we  possessed,  or  could  procure  otherwise  than  from 
books,  that  we  thought  would  be  truly  useful. 

The  only  circumstance  that  we  regret  is  the  high  price  of  the 
work ;  but  this  we  could  not  help.  At  all  events,  we  gave  gar- 
deners a  fair  opportunity  of  purchasing  it  at  a  moderate  rate,  by 
publishing  it  in  Numbers  at  ^s,  6d.  each ;  and  stating  that,  when 
the  work  was  completed,  the  numbers  would  be  raised  to  3s.  6d. 
each,  which  is  now  the  case  for  the  separate  numbers;  the  price 
of  the  entire  work  being  10/. 


Aht.  III.  TkeVuifor's  Companion  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Gtatnevinf 
comprehending  a  General  Outline  of  the  Principles  of  botanical 
Science,  with  Hints  on  Flaiiien,  Pruil,  Kitchen  and  Landscape 
Gardening,  Sfc;  alio,  lUuttrationt  and  popular  Notices  of  various 
Objects  ^  Interett  in  the  Garden.  By  Ninian  Miven,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's  Botanic  Garden,  &c.  I2nio. 
Dublin,  1838.    - 

The  idea  of  producing  such  a  book  is,  we  think,  excellent; 
because  it  will  tend  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
which  it  treats.     Mr.  Niven  justly  observes,  in  his  preface,  that, 

"  Of  all  puUic  resorts,  a  acientUie  garden,  when  properly  kept,  will  be 
found  not  onl;  one  of  tlie  most  del^tful  mediuniB  ibr  inteHectua]  grati- 
ficBtion  and  annuement,  but,  tdao,  one  of  the  greatest  of  tempoTBl  bleannga 
tliat  can  be  bestowed  on  a  people. 

"  To  all  clasaes  of  society,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  old  and  the  young, 
the  bfimi  invalid,  or  the  robust  and  vigorous,  the  prince  or  the  peasant,  a 
garden  may  be  coniidered  almost  alike  an  ol^ect  of  intercK,  of  iaitruetion, 
and  BinuseBient.  It  is  a  lield  which  abounds  tvith  ol^ects,  that  goierally  maka 
lasting  impressiona  on  the  mind ;  and,  happily,  there  are  but  £w,  who,  how- 
ever unacquainted  with  the  principles  of  botanical  science,  are  not  more  or 
Jets  filled  with  admiration  at  the  endlesa  variety  of  form  presented  by  any 
Gon^erable  aaaemblage  of  the  vi^etahle  kingdom ;  thdr  grotesaue  trunks  and 
tapering  stems ;  their  leaves,  so  varied  in  shape,  and  so  beautiful  in  structure ; 
their  flowers,  so  curious  in  their  parts,  so  diversified  in  colour,  and  often  so 
exquisitely  (nf^nt.  But,  above  all,  how  admirably  adapted  is  each,  not  only 
for  the  preaemtioa  of,  its  own  spedes,  and  the  circumstances  nnder  which  it 
nay  be  placed  in  its  natural  locality,  but  also  by  its  wonderful  adaptation,  in 
one  way  or  soother,  for  the  use  and  gratification  of  duil" 
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We  hope  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Niven  wilt  sochi  be  followed 
liy  the  curators  of  all  the  botanic  and  horticultural  gardens 
tliroughout  the  country. 


Abt.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Worh  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC^  lately  pttblitked,  with  tome  Account  iff  thou 
eoniidered  the  more  interetting. 

Letters  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  mentioned  in  Shak- 

speare's  Plays ;  with  incidental  Notices  on  the  Eniomciogy  ^ 

Ireland.     By   Robert  PatlersoD,  Treasurer  of  the  Natural 

History  Society  of  Belfast.     ISmo,    Londoo,  1838. 

A  very  agreeably  written  book;  ai}d  one  which  may  create  a 

taste  for  natural  history  in  those  who  have  delighted  chiefly  in 

poetry.     In  the  first  letter,  the  author  has  some  remarks  on  the 

defects  of  modern  education,  which,  though  they  contain  nothing 

new,  can  scarcely  be  too  frequently  repeated.     Addressing  his 

friend,  who  has  returned  from  college  to  a  retired  part  of  the 

country,  and  can  find  nothing  in  what  surrounds  him  to  employ 

his  mind,  he  says,  — 

"I  do  believe  that,  if  tbe  true  cause  of  jvur  disratiiAKtion  were  explored,  it 
would  be  found  to  spring  from  what  I  consider  a  radical  error  in  the  ajst^ 
of  education  pursued  in  our  universities.  You  have  passed  through  the  usual 
course  with  honour ;  you  have  on  many  occasions  won  '  golden  opinions  fVom 
all  sorts  of  Dcoplej'  and  vet  I  do  venture  to  assert  that  the  defects  in  this  very 
course  of  education  are  tne  piimary  causes  of  ^our  present  discontent.  Take 
one  of  those  graduates  who  have  been  most  diadnguished :  asl(  him  concern- 
ing an  event  in  the  ancient  history  of  the  world,  the  tranilation  of  an  admired 
passiige  in  Anacreon,  or  the  conne^on  of  classic  fable  and  historic  truth;  and, 
m  all  probalnlity  your  questions  will  be  answered.  Inquire  how  the  knowledge 
of  mathematics  gives  new  views  of  the  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  and  yon 
will  receive  the  information  you  demand.  Request  an  exposition  of  some 
particular  theory  in  metaohysics,  and  vour  desire  may  still  be  gradfied.  But 
ask  the  same  student  to  describe  the  Ainctions  or  uses  of  some  common  plant 
or  insect,  one  which  he  sees  every  day,  with  which  he  has  been  familiar  from 
childhood,  and  he  will  be  unable  to  answer  j  nay,  most  likely  unable  to  tell  its 

"  This  is  the  radical  error  in  university  education.  Its  votarie*  are  conver- 
sant with  books,  not  with  nature;  or,  as  it  has  been  quaintly  expressed,  'ibey 
view  nature  through  the  spectacles  of  books.'  With  the  works  which  form 
the  roost  lasting  monuments  of  the  talents  of  man  they  are  familiar;  of  those 
nobler  woriu  which  bear  the  visible  impress  of  the  Deity,  they  are  profoundly 
ignorant. 

"  I  have  no  desire  that  you  should  become  either  a  farmer  or  a  sportsman ; 
but,  with  your  mental  powers  and  habits  of  observation,  1  should  rejoice 
indeed  to  see  you  become  a  naturalist  j  not  one  of  that  kind  who  suppose  a 
knowledge  of  nature  to  consist  in  a  knowledge  of  the  terms  which  have  been 
applied  to  her  works,  or  of  tlie  sections  into  which  they  have  been  divided  j 
but  one  who  studies  the  things  themselves,  and  gives  to  clasBiGcation  its  proper 
functions;  namely,  that  of  designating  correctly  the  individual  objects  of 
enquiry." 
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Man  in  his  Phffical  Structure  and  Adaptations,  fijr  Robert 
Mudie,  Author  of  "The  Heavens,"  "The  Four  Seasons," 
"The  British  Naturalist,"  &c.     ISrno.  Lfmdop,  18S8. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  four  volumes,  which  are  to  treat 
of  Physical  Man,  Intellectual  Man,  Moral  Man,  and  Social 
Man.  In  the  preface,  Mr,  Mudie  informs  us  that  his  object  is, 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  other  volumes,  by  showing  that  the 
human  body  is  organised  and  adapted  for  purposes  which  cannot 
have  their  complete  fulfilment  in  the  present  life, 

.  "  Thia  wilt  lead  to  the  coiuideratioD  of  Intellectual  Mu,  in  a,  secoud 
volume;  and,  as  the  doctrine  of  intellect,  and  its  necessary  consequence,  im- 
mortality, are  the  fbundHtion  of  morality  in  the  individual,  and  of  eood  order 
in  society,  two  more  volames  will  be  required  to  complete  the  whole  subject ; 
though  each  of  the  four  will,  by  the  avoiding  of  the  formaUty  of  system,  be 
an  entire  book  without  the  others.  They  are  my  faTourites,  above  all  othera 
fhat  I  have  writteo ;  and,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  execution,  the  sutgect 
deaerves  attention  from  the  public." 

The  volume  before  us  is  eleeantly  written;  and,  when  we  say 
that  we  think  it  equals  any  that  have  hitherto  been  lud  before 
the  pulilic  by  the  same  author,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that 
the  book  ia  one  that  every  body  ought  to  read. 


Aht.  V.    Literary  Notices. 

A  Monograph  on  the  Germs  (Enothera,  by  Mrs'.  Edward 
Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  and  the  Rev.  William  Hincks,  F.L.S., 
of  York,  is  proposed  to  be  published  by  subscription.  The 
claims  of  the  genus  ££nothera  to  have  a  work  devoted  to  its 
especial  illustration  are  such  as  to  mvite  the  attention  not  only 
of  scientific  botanists,  but  of  all  cultivators  and  admirers  of 
plants.  They  are  founded  on  the  number  of  the  species,  the 
eminent  beauty  of  a  large  proportion  of  them,  their  being 
favourite  subjects  of  culture,  and  the  difficulty  of  satisfactorily 
settling  their  specific  characters,  or  determining  which  ought  to 
be  recognised  as  essentially  distinct,  and  which  should  be  re- 
duced to  the  rank  of  varieties.  It  is  hoped  that  the  beeu^  of 
the  work  will  qualify  it  to  grace  the  drawingroom  table;  whilst 
the  fidelity  and  spirit  of  the  figures,  and  the  care  employed  in 
bringing  together  all  the  information  that  is  to  be  obtained  on 
the  subject  (not  to  presume  on  the  value  of  any  efforts  of  the 
authors  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment),  will  give  it  some 
claim  on  the  favourable  regard  of  the  botanist. 

The  work  will  be  published  in  numbers,  containing  six  plates 
each,  in  4to.  The  plates  will  be  executed  in  the  best  style  of 
lithography,  by  M.  Gauci,  and  beautifully  coloured,  from  the 
original  drawings  by  Mrs.  Edward  Roscoe ;   the  descriptions 
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by  the  "Rev.  W.  Hiocks,  F.L,S.  The  numbera  will  appear  at 
interrals  af  four  months,  price  IO5.  Gd.  each.  There  wui  be  not 
less  than  seven*  poesibly  one  or  two  more. 


Pitaaee  JaverUcit  rariora,  descriptc  Iconibnsqae  illnstrats, 
quas  in  Insula  Javse,  Annis  1802 — 1818,  legit  et  inveBtigaTit 
Tbonias  HorsSeld,  M.D.  E  siccis  Descriptiones  et  Charac- 
teres  plurimarum  elaboravit  J.  J.  Bennett  Obserrationes 
Strucluram  et  Affinitates  praesertim  respicientes  paatim  ad- 
jecit  Robertus  Brown. 

In  the  work,  the  plan  of  which  is  now  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  the  public,  it  b  proposed  to  give  descriptions  and  figures  of 
the  more  remarkable  new  or  imperfecUy  known  plants  contained 
in  an  herbarium  of  two  thousand  species,  collected  hj  Dr.  Hors- 
field,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  museum  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company. 

The  worlc  will  consul  of  two  parts,  forming  t<^ther  a  volume 
i^  moderate  size.  Each  part  will  conuin  25  plates,  and  about 
100  pages  of  letterpress.  The  size  of  the  work  will  be  a  large 
(parto :  and  several  double  or  folio  plates  will  be  contained  id 
each  part,  for  the  illustration  of  large  subjects.  The  descriptions 
will  be  given  in  Latin ;  the  observations  in  English.  It  will  be 
published  with  coloured  and  uncoloured  plates;  the  price  of  the 
coloured  copies  will  be  SL  lOs.  each  part,  and  of  the  uncoloured 
copies  21,  lOt.  each  part.  The  second  part  is  in  progress  of 
preparation,  and  is  expected  to  he  ready  early  in  the  ensuing 
year,  1839.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Allen  and  Co.,  ijooksellers  to  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  will  be  the  publishers  of  the 
work  in  England.  —  April  2.  1838. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Abt.  I.    General  Notice*. 

DsrSLOPZUKST  0/  tie  Bark  in  Trtct.  —  The  dutinct  deTel(^)einent  of  the 
bwk  coniists,  wmetiinei,  in  the  thickemng  of  the  eoik  lulMaiice;  at  others, 
in  the  thirhwiing  of  the  cellular  oTelope.   There  are,  however,  many  cawes  in 


whidi  the  great  increaae  <rf  the  bark   iubitaoce  coruiita   chietl;  i 
pranoDofute  layer  of  liber;  and  we  may  cite,  for  ioBtaDC&  the  beet 

'    nj.     In  tbit   tree,  the  ttark   almost   always   remaina   even,   and   the 
r  envelopa  coDtinue*  very  small,   even   when   the  bark  ha*  become 


•yMtkaJ. 


ofcoaaidemble  thickneai.  The  bark,  also,  of  the  plane  tree  (i^Utanusoi^- 
dentiklii),  which  i«  found  in  this  country,  must  alao  be  apeciBUy  meuioaecL  It 
exhibits  the  same  structure  a*  the  baric  of  the  beech ;  renuuoiO|^  however,  ia 
thi«  state  only  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  year.  About  tms  time,  there 
flmas  in  the  layer  of  liber  (that  is,  only  at  M>me  placet)  a  delicate  layer  of 
MOHjIar  cdU,  which  agree  exactly  with  that  of  the  periderma.    Thk  new  l^yu> 
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of  peridemiB  ii  lo  aituUed,  that  a  part  of  the  barii  subitaiice  is  completdy 
Bepatated  bv  it,  whkh  then  slowly  dries,  And,  alter  gradual  disunion,  sctuallj 
falls  off.  These  new  formations  of  new  lajefa  of  periderma  are  repeated,  and 
thus  followR  the  condnual  dilami nation,  hy  which  the  tree  etill  retaiiu  a  very 
even  bark.  The  great  scales  of  bark,  which  fall  off,  consist,  however,  of  the 
cellular  eovetope,  and  of  a  portbn  of  the  substance  of  the  liber.  The  itelea 
of  the  bark  in  Pritnus,  Pirat,  Cratfe'gus,  Qu^rcus  ff6bur,71liaeuropceX&c., 
are  said  to  originate  in  the  same  manner  aa  in  the  plane  tree.  Hob),  with 
other  botanists,  distinguishes  these  thick  inner  layers  of  the  bark  of  the  cork, 
which  are  formed  in  ^ite  a  different  manner,  and  calls  the  inner  layer 
the  rugoee  bark  (rtiylidoma,  from  rivlit,  a  wrinkle).  The  renilla  of  theae 
obsermtiona  are,  that  the  origin  of  the  scales  of  the  Burfiice  of  the  barit 
of  dicotyledonous  olanta  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  a  deaiccation  of  the  bark 


layers,  and  in  a  mechanical  splitting  of  them  -,  but  that  it  depends  on  the  later 
developement  of  distinct  ceUular  layers,  which  disunite  the  sinsle  bark  aeales, 
or  prepare  for  their  disunion,  or  even  themselves  form  the  scales.     Upon  th6 


whole,  we  may  suppose  two  main  ditlFerenceB  in  the  later  developement  of  the 
cejiular  tissue  of  the  berk.  In  the  first  case,  the  layers  are  developed  outside 
the  ceUular  envelope ;  and  in  the  other,  the  becommg  thicker  arises  from  the 
developement  of  a  stratum  of  cells  under  the  cellular  layer.  In  the  first  case, 
it  is  generally  cork  substance  which  is  formed]  in  tha  lecond,  rough  bark 
(rhytidomB), 

lliere  are,  besides,  a  number  of  plants  in  which  a  new  layer  of  liber  n 
annually  fbnned,  while  the  old  layer  dies  away  and  peels  off ;  for  instance, 
Kltia  vinifera,  Lonfcera  C^rif6lium.  The  bark  of^  dicotyledons  consists, 
therefore,  as  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  cases  specially  examined  by  Mohl, 
of  three  distinct  layers,  of  very  different  structure,  besides  the  epidermis,  llie 
mterior  stratum  of  cells,  which,  in  many  cases,  changes  into  a  thick  corky  sub- 
atance,  is  called  by  Mohl  the  cork  layer  {tlratum  tubcroivm  tru  phlanait).  Link 
calls  this  layer  tpiphJaum,  outer  rind  (oberrinde)  ;  while  he  designates  the 
intermediate  rind  meiophlanmi,  and  the  inner  rind  mdophlteum.  The  latter 
may  evidently  be  compared  with  thelaver  of  liber  of  other  botanists;  and  the 
intermediate  rind,  with  the  green  cellular  layer,  the  so-called  cortical  pith 
of  many  botanists.     (PhU.  Mag.,Sm.  1838,  p.  67.) 

Horticuilurat  Exf^Uion  umkr  the  Avtpiixi  of  the  Tori  PhilMOpkieal  Sedetg. 
—  The  council  of  the  York  Philosophical  Society  has  announced  that  an 
eshibition  ofplants,  flowers,  fruita,  and  vegetables  will  be  held,  in  the  Society's 
grounds  in  tne  city  of  York,  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August  next,  when 
prizes  to  the  amount  of  sixty  pounds  are  to  be  awarded,  the  competition  for 
which  will  be  thrown  open  to  all  England.  No  individual  to  be  entitled  to 
receive  more  than  one  pnze  in  each  class.  We  understand  the  committee  of 
management  has  received  very  fialtering  promises  of  support  from  the  most 
■oJluential  quarters,  and  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  its  bein^  both  fashion- 
ably and  numerously  attended.  It  is  expeciea  that  the  exhihtion  will  be  of 
the  most  splmdid  description. — H.  S.    York,  June  9.  IB38. 

India  Rubber,  or  Caoutchouc,  is  slightly  analogous  to  silk.  It  is  a  re- 
markable Act,  that  all  the  plants  the  silkworm  feeds  on  contain  a  larger 
or  luualler  quantity  of  caoutchouc  such  as  the  lettuce,  dandelion,  mulberry  tree, 
&c.  In  the  BrazHs,  and  more  particularly  in  those  parts  where  the  India 
rubber  tree  {Fit\i%  el&stica)  abounds,  lai^  moths,  of  from  S  in.  to  3  in.  in 
length,  producing  eiccellent  nlk,  in  large  quantities,  are  very  common. 
From  the  variety  of  useful  purposes  to  which  India  rubber  is  applicable, 
((Wim  a  lady's  watch-guard  or  stay-lac^  to  a  ship's  cable,  a  great  demand 
has  been  created  for  this  article,  which  has  induced  the  mercantile  world  to 
bend  its  attention  to  it,  as  a  valuable  remittance.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
that,  wherever  the  teak  tree  floarishes,  there  the  India  rubber  plant  may  be 
foundinabundance,nBmely,80°north  and  south  of  the  eifuator.  (Neuap.) 

Antueptic  Properly  1^  Ilomy. — The  best  mode  of  conve^ng  grafts  of  trees, 
cuttings  of  vines,  Ac,  to  a  distance,  is  to  place  Ihera  in  a  tm  case  or  cylinder 
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S88  West  London  Gardmtri  Association. 

fflled  with  hoiKV.  The  honej  horoetic*]!}'  excludes  tbe  tdr ;  and  mttingi 
•o  ]»«*erTed  wiU  vegetate  mmoy  nonthi  mfter  tliey^  have  been  packed.  (ATrtu*. 
paper.)  [MelonB.BiiH  Tvioui  fruits,«re  prMerred  m  thii  way  m  Italy.— tlmrf.] 

Art.  II.      The  Wttt  London  Gardenert'  Aaocialion  for  mutual 
Inslrudion. 

Thx  Primdpia  i>f  Fmcmg.  Hvv.  13.  —  The  sutgect  of  the  evening,  which 
««a  «  diacuMiOii  on  the  principles  of  fbrcinfc,  wu  opened  by  >  Beriea  of 
momtIu  made  bv  Hr.  Caie,  ihowioK  tbe  neceuity  of  tbe  cardener  ponessiiy 
a  phynotoBcal  knowledge  of  the  pbnta  to  be  forced,  of  the  climate  and  alti- 
tude  in  which  they  naturally  flourub,  and  the  circumstaoces  under  which  the; 
chiefly  luxuriate. 

Mr.  Fub  took  a  rafud  view  of  aereral  of  the  simplest  modes  of  forcing,  bj 
exposure  to  the  nin,  shelter,  &c.  He  detaikd  an  instance  of  vines,  pjanfen 
against  a  Uack  wall,  ripening  their  bunches  well  the  present  season,  nearly 
halfway  up  the  wall ;  and  attnbuCcd  their  superior  appearance  to  thoats  farther 
up  the  wall  to  a  row  of  dahlias,  aliout  4  or  5  feet  from  it,  which  prevented,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  radiation  of  heat  from  the  wall  at  night.  From  this  be 
drew  an  inference,  that  black-coloured  walls  would  be  of  advantage  when 
they  could  be  covmd  in  spring  and  antumn.  He  then  dwelt  on  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  a  proper  previous  preparation  to  plants  intended  to  be  forced  j 
and  adverted  to  the  influence  of  light  upon  vegetation  ;  tbe  importance  of  a 
covering  medium  that  would  transmit  tne  greatest  number  of  rays;  and  the 
having  the  slope  of  tbe  roof  at  such  an  angle  as  to  command  the  greatest 
numbec  trf  perpendicular  rays,  when  most  heat  and  light  were  wanted.  He 
.fotber  adverted  to  the  importance  of  conducting  all  the  operations  of  fordng 
gradually ;  and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  tbe  imiKirtance  (rf  proportioning  heat 
to  the  presence  of  light;  showing  that  the  keeping  up  of  an  equally  high 
temperature  by  night  and  by  day,  and  the  same  in  dull  as  in  bright  weather, 
prematurely  exhausted  tbe  irritsibility  of  the  plant;  and,  ind^>endently, often,  of 
the  miserable  appearance  of  the  fruit,  it  was  not  procured  even  so  early  as  by 
fbUowing  a  more  natural  sjistem,  leaving  out  of  view  the  difference  in  expense 
and  trouble.  He  ^en  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  farcing  the  whole  plant; 
and,  on  this  account,  contended  against  de^  borders;  showing  that,  by  shaJbw 
borders,  not  only  would  a  tendency  to  fruitfulness  be  produced,  but,  by 
judicious  covering,  the  roots  might  be  forced  siimillaneously  with  the  top. 
—  Mr.  Russel  corroborated  tbe  leading  ideas  of  Mr.  Fish,  and  contended 
against  the  absurdity  of  forcing  the  branches  wbilu  the  roots  might  as  well 
have  been  in  Siberia.  He  contended  that  fruit  seldom  coloured  when  a  high 
tetnperature  was  kept  up  at  night,  and  the  house  allowed  to  rise  proportioB- 
ally  high  during  the  day ;  and  adverted  to  a  case  in  a  public  establishment 
where,  after  forcing  hard  night  and  day,  from  February  to  July,  the  fire  was 
taken  away ;  when  the  Hamburg  grapes,  instead  of  being  black,  were  not 
even  red.  He  disapproved  of  strii^mg  off  leaves,  as  it  prevented  grapes 
from  colouring.  —  Mr.  Adams  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  stricturea  of 
Ur.  Fish  upon  Journeymen  talking  so  much  out  of  doors,  and  aayii^  so  tittle 
in  the  roomibut  consoled  himsetfwith  the  thought  that  man  was  a  progressive 
being,  and  hoped  his  brother  journeymen  would  come  forward,  as  it  was  quite 
preposterous  that,  out  of  so  large  a  Society,  so  few  should  take  an  active  part 
in  its  deliberations.  He  considered  the  angle  of  4A°  the  beat  for  the  slope  of 
the  roofs  of  hot-houses ;  and  added,  that  he  had  seen  finer  fruit  upon  a  black 
wall  than  any  other.  He  did  not  agree  with  Hr.  Fish  in  his  ideas  of  propor- 
tioniiig  heat  to  light,  at,  if  fully  earned  out,  tbe  phmts  would  be  checked  in 
their  growth  in  dull  weather  ;  nor  yet  did  he  coincide  in  his  opinion,  that 
little  fresh  matta:  was  added  to  the  plant  at  ni^t,  thou^  it  became  elon^rted; 
as,  if  merely  elongation  took  place,  the  plant  would  become  more  attenuate^ 
•  which  was  not  the  case.  He  then  stated  that  plants  were  never  completely  in 
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■  state  of  rest,  u  lie  found  roote  of  plants  turgid,  and  elongating  thansdves, 
in  tbe  depth  of  winter. 

Mr,  Caie  entered  into  an  elaborate  description  of  tbe  different  structurea 
erected  for  forcing,  and  showed  the  inconsifteDcj'  of  having  them  erected  by 
iadividuals  who  considered  them  merely  ag  otyects  of  architectural  taste, 
rather  than  of  HdopCing  them  to  the  end  in  view.  He  then  odTorted  to  Uw 
form  of  roofs,  and  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed  j  conndered 
the  curriUneal  the  best  for  the  transmiesion  of  tight,  and  did  not  tliink  that 
metallic  roofi,  if  k^t  well  painted,  were  prejudidal  Irom  their  power  of  con- 
ducting heat;  but,  as  the  light  was  greatly  increased,  the  plaots  ought  to  be 
iarther  from  the  glass  than  in  wooden  houses.  He  also  defended  shallow 
borders,  by  stating  some  examples  of  their  beneficial  tepdency  in  improving. 
the  flavour  of  fruit,  &c.  He  alluded  to  a  fact  menuoned  by  Mr.  Fish,  that 
plants  would  not  thrive  at  a  distance  from  the  glass,  and  considered  it  arose 
&am  the  sun  not  shining  vertically  upon  them,  as,  when  it  did,  there  would 
be  less  diff'erence;  and  drew  from  this  the  inference,  that  plants  should  stand 
at  a  distance  Irom  the  glass  corresponding  to  its  slope  and  the  season  of  the 
year.  With  respect  to  the  modes  of  heating,  he  approved  of  that  by  which 
gn  equilibrium  of  temperature  could  be  most  easily  kept  up ;  and  con- 
tended that  this  sknple  principle  was  departed  bota  in  several  mode*  of 
heating  by  hot  water;  as,  where  small  pipes  were  used,  they  were  speedily, 
heated,  and  as  speedily  cooled.  —  Mr.  Russel  had  seen  ibe  rafters  of 
houses  made  of  metal,  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  sashes  of  wood,  and  the 
centre  bars  of  block  tin,  which  answered  extremely  well.  —  Mr.  Fish  con- 
sidered tbal,  to  giving  ur,  too  much  importance  oad  been  attached  ;  and 
contended  that,  thousn  particularity  in  giving  air  to  keep  down  the  tempera- 
ture by  day,  when  a  Digh  temperature  was  Kqit  up  at  night,  was  required, 
it  was  not  ao  necessary  when  the  temperature  of  the  house  was  allowed  to 
&1I  at  ni^t.  In  a  vinery,  for  instance,  he  was  quite  satisBed  if  the  tempers 
Bture  did  not  fall  below  60°  at  night;  but,  when  the  roots  were  in  fiill  otiera- 
tion,  he  would  let   the  thermometer  range  from  80°  to  lOO^  in  sunsnine, 


provided  the  moisture  in  the  house  was  proportionate  to  its  tenmeratur 
—  Mr*  Ajres  contended  that,  for  securing  all  the  odvant^es  of  fight,  tbe 
bouses  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  the  walls  coloured  white.  He  otgected  to 
curvilineal  houses,  on  account  of  the  air  being  stagnated  in  the  curve,  and 
tbe'liability  of  every  thing  being  burned  there  in  consequence.  He  agreed  with 
Mr.  Fish  as  to  temperature;  and  considered  it  c^  such  ^reat  importance  to 
have  tbe  atmosphere  well  supplied  with  mmsture,  that,  m  fact,  a  hygrometer 
was  as  necessary  in  a  forcing-liouse  as  a  thermometer.  As  to  air-giving,  the 
best  melons  he  ever  saw  were  planted,  watered,  shut  up,  and  the  sashes  never, 
moved,  till  the  tiruit  was  to  be  cut;  and  be  knew  an  eminent  pin&frower  who 
gave  tittle  or  no  air  to  his  nines.  —  Mr.  Judd  laid  great  stress  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  houses;  and  considered  that,  if  plants  were  well  grown,  there 
was  no  danger  of  the  fruit  colouring  weL.  —  Mr.  Fish  had  had  a  part  of  the 
back  wall,  near  the  top  of  some  of  his  houses,  coloured  black,  as,  when 
white,  the  reflection  of  neat  was  so  powerful  as  to  scorch  the  leaves.  —  Mr. 
Massey  vras  aware  of  the  importance  of  metallic-roofed  houses  for  the 
transmission  of  light,  but  was  doubtfol  if  so  much  light  was  necessary  for 
forcing-houses,  as  he  had  seen  the  best  crops  produced  in  cooipaiadvely  darfc. 
roofed  houses;  was  rather  at  issue  with  Hr,  Fish  in  respect  to  shallow 
borders;  contended  that  the  depth  of  the  border  should  be  detcrmmed  by 
the  high  or  low,  dry  or  wet,  nature  of  the  situation;  that  still  be  was  de. 
ddedly  opposed  to  deep  borders  ;  and  mentioned  instances  where  crops  had 
never  been  obtained  owing  to  this  circumstance  alone,  —  Mr.  Fish  stated 
that  grapes  would  not  colour,  if  the  bunches  were  completely  exposed  to 
^e  sun;  and  mentioned  facts  to  show  that  the  direct  influence  of  li^ht 
upon  fruit  was  often  prejodicial  to  their  colouring,  but  that  the  direct  action 
of  li^t  upon  the  leaves  was  necessary  to  the  maturing,  and  consequent  fruit- 
fulness,  of  tbe  buds  in  their  axils. 
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Art.  III.  Short  Memoir  ofJamet  ^itarl,  Head  Gardener  at  Pinlde. 
By  P.  N. 

Thu  iDMt  eiceUent  penon  deaerre*  to  be  held  io  TemembnDce.fbr  he  wu 
truly  an  booour  to  the  Kardening  prafeuion. 

He  WM  born,  in  October,  1 758,  M  BliiiDslie,  in  the  pariah  of  HeLxite,  in  Ros- 
baigbahire,  and  his  birth  is  recorded  in  the  public  register  iLept  at  that  town. 
Hi*  MrcBtt  were  in  humUe  circumstances,  but  v/av  upright  and  intetUgent 
people.  After  eqjoying,  at  the  parish  school  oF  Legenrood,  the  ordinary  edu- 
tUtaa  of  a  ScottiEh  country  lad  ^reading,  writing,  and  counting},  James  was 
apptenticed,  in  1774,  to  Mr.  Bradley,  ganiener  to  Mr.  Spottiswoode  of  Spot- 
tMWOode,  in  Berwick^ire ;  and  he  continued  there  for  four  years.  Be  Uien 
Mnored  to  Loudon  Castle,  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  officiated  as  foreman  or 
under  gardener  for  two  years.  Atthe  expiration  of  that  period,  he  was  recalled 
M  Spottiawoode,  to  succeed  Mr.  Bradley  ;  but,  not  Ending  that  aituatian  so 
"  M  he  espected,  he  remored,  Ja  NoTember,  1TB8,  to  Dalkdth  Park, 
ioM  to  unpioTe  his  knowledge  of  horticulture,  end  particularly  oF 
ibe  iwioua  ptactices  of  forcing,  under  Mr.  John  Leannouth,  who  then  con- 
ducMd  tbe  extensive  gardening  estaUishment  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
at  Dalkdth.  He  hut  apent  only  one  year  in  this  favourable  school,  when  he 
was  engaged,  at  Martinmas,  1783,  by  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Hope,  Bart., 
to  take  charge  of  the  garden  of  Pinkie,near  Musselburgh.  Upon  the  death  or 
Kr  Archibald,  in  July,  1794,  Mr.  Stuart  was  reei^a^  by  hu  son  and  suc- 

r,  tbe  preacat  Sir  John  Hope;  and  in  the  service  of  this  excellent  ge^ 

""    "'   ~' ~    ~nt  the  remainder  of  a  lon^  life. 

characteristic  traits  of  his  character  n 
attention  which  Iw  paid  to  the  duties  of  hU  station ;  and  il 
o  have  to  record  tbatliis  seal  and  fidelity  were  duly  appreciated 
)n>  all  the  memben  of  tbe  Hope  family,  and  rewarded  by  unceasing  marks  of 
kindness  and  MtentioD  from  Ibem.  Although  not  inattentive  to  the  om^ 
'  kl  departmcnta,  he  more  particularly  excelled  as  a  fruit  and  kitchen 
".  Many  years  ago,  he  eoold  boast  of  producing  the  finest  and  largest 
md  crasMnea  to  be  seen  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Edmburgfa ;  and  he 
waa  among  the  earKcit  cultivatoTS  of  the  other  esteraied  Frendi  and  Flemish 
pears  of  nwre  reeent  introduction.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  first  who  practised 
the  fiwdng  of  sea-kale  in  the  open  twrder,  by  covering  the  plants  with  boxes  or 
pots,  and  swrrounding  the  whole  with  stable  litter  in  a  fermenting  slate.  B». 
aides  his  duties  as  bead  gardener,  he  came  to  be  intrusted  with  the  m»- 
nagemeot  of  the  home  farm,  and  of  all  the  plantations,  fences,  and  drains,  on 
Sir  John's  ezteuire  estates. 

In  the  even  tenor  of  Mr.  Stuart's  life,  few  incidents  were  likely  to  occur 
worthy  of  being  detuled  in  a  brief  notice  of  this  kind.  It  deserves,  however, 
to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  1807,  eonddeiable  improvements  were  undertaken 
by  the  present  baronet,  on  the  grounds  immediately  surrouuding  the  ancient 
mansion  house  of  Knkie.  In  the  course  of  these,  the  site  of  tbe  forcing  fruit, 
and  kitchen  garden  fell  to  be  changed.  Mr.  Stuart  determined  not  to  sa- 
crifioe  bis  admirable  fiill-grown  fruit  trees,  if  they  could  posnbly  be  saved  by 
eareful  remoral.  With  resolute  pcrseveranceandunremitdng  care,  therefore, 
during  the  winters  1807-8,  and  1B06-9,  he  removed  no  fewer  than  160  such 
trees,  chiefly  pear  and  apple,  many  of  them  targe  standard  trees,  and  not  a  few 
wide  spreaiBng  wall-trees,  and  others  trained  to  great  distances  on  espalier 
iwU.  Some  of  the  pear  trees  were  of  such  size  and  evideut  age,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  original  inmates  when  the  garden  was  laid 
out  in  16S1,  as  indicated  by  an  inscription  over  one  of  the  gates.  So  perfect 
was  tbe  succeas  of  this  operation,  that  some  of  the  removed  trees  bore 
tolerably  good  crops  of  fhiit  the  very  next  season.  He  ascribed  this  remarkable 
success  very  much  to  the  uncommon  care  taken  in  tracing  out  the  roots  to  the 
remotest  and  most  delicato  fibres,  and  their  terminating  spongioles  (of  the 
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io^NMUnce  of  wbich  ]ut,  Mr.  Stumt  was  fiillj  awsre),  and  in  Kduloiuly 
guarding  against  thor  b«ng  bmiMd  or  injured,  or  exposed  to  withering 
drouglitB,  in  the  course  of  the  operations.  The  roots  and  rootleta,  m 
thus  BuccessiTelj  traced  out,  were  laid  tocher,  in  small  bundles,  suirounded 
with  hvpnuDi  or  ipliagauni  moss,  or  with  short  grass,  and  wnmped  over 
all  with  bast  matting.  When  the  whole  roots  were  thus  seeureo,  the  tree 
was  cairied  by  several  men  to  its  new  destination,  the  roots  bemg  borne 
fyy  vouoger  awistants.  When  it  was  here  fixed  upri^t,  the  soil  of  tb« 
border  having  been  prerioiisly  duly  prepared,  the  roots  were  succesaivdy 
nncoikd,  and  carefuUy  expanded  ;  fresh  loam  from  a  pasture-field  being 
gently  kneaded  in  among  the  fibres,  with  a  degree  of  patience  and  porao- 
verance  never  surpasaed.  The  late  Dr.  Duncan,  senior,  and  the  writer  of 
this  notice;  having  witnessed  the  success,  of  this  remark^ile  prdoiing 
eij^oit,  prevailed  on  Hr.  Stuart  to  communicate  to  the  Caledonian  Bm- 
ticultural  Society  (instituted  in  1609,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  I^.Duiw 
can)  an  account  M  his  mode  of  operating.  Hiis  is  printed  in  the  fint 
volume  of  the  Mmeiri  of  that  Society,  p.  808.  et  seo.  A  committee  (coi^ 
nsting  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  then  at  Otmiaton  Hall,  now  head  gardeotr 
at  Hopetoun  House,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  Nedll.)  was  appointed  to.examm 
the  transplanted  trees  at  Pinkie;  and,  on  their  report,  an  honorary  medal  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Stuart.  The  report  concludes  in  these  terms: — "Mr.  Stnait's 
undertaking  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  kind  ever  att^npted  in  this 
country :  it  has  been  most  successfiil ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  horticul- 
turists  will  know  how  to  appreciate  so  excellent  an  example." 

Mr.  Edward  Sang,  nurseryman  at  Kirkcaldj,  aud  author  of  the  PhttUft 
KaUndar,  published  some  years  a^o  an  able  pamphlet  on  the  transplantmg  o( 
large  trees,  in  the  course  of  which  he  reviewed  the  claims  of  Sir  Henrr 
Steuart  to  OTiority  in  that  practice,  and  showed  that  some  distii^uished 
practical  gardeners  had  preceded  the  baronet  of  Allanton  in^xtensivesDd 

of  Pi 

grown  fruit  trees  already 

years  afterwards,  in  18S2,  when  Sir  John  Hi^  obtained  a  piece  of  gromid 
between  his  maasion  house  and  the  town  of  Mussdburgh,  it  benme  a 
desideratum  to  have  it  planted  immediately  with  large  treea,  so  as  to  exclude 
all  view  of  the  town.  Mr.  Stuart  entered  on  his  task  with  his  wonted  akfll, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  select  any  wstance  of  large  forest  tree*  haring 
been  transplanted  with  greater  success.  The  treeswereconndenblyabove  100 
in  number,  and  of  mauy  sorts ;  oaks,  Scotch  and  En^ish  elm,  ash,  hone- 
chestnut,  beech,  several  of  the  fir  tribe,  and  block  and  woolly  leaved  pophrs. 
Tbe  finest  trees  are  now  (IBSS)  from  96 ft,  to  42  ft. in  heigbtj  and  in  girt,  at 
breast  high,  fitmi  I  ft.  lOui-to  Sft.  9  in." 

It  seems  jfair  to  add,  that  one  of  Mr.  Stuart's  gardeners,  who  actmiy 
asnated  at  the  removal  of  these  fiill-grown  trees  at  Pukie,  between  1S07  and 
1800,  was  subsequently  enpiged  as  gardener  at  Allanton,  and  was  the  active 
operator  in  the  moving  of  the  many  large  forest  trees,  which  forms  the  main 
sutMct  of  the  interesting  and  classical  work  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
entitled  7^  PlmOa't  Guide. 

In  July,  1826.  Mr.  Stuart  met  with  a  severe  accident,  by  comii^  in  contacl 
with  a  loaded  coal-w^on,  wluch  was  paadi^  ranidlv  along  a  rulway,  leadjog 
towards  I^herrow.  Ka  ri^t  arm  was  »o  mum  sftattered,  that  ampntatioa 
was  necessary.  Although  then  in  his  68th  year,  his  (»Dstitut)oa  waa  so  sotutd, 
that  he  q>eedily  recovered.  With  characteristic  modesty,  he  tfaea  signified  to 
Sir  John  Hope  his  desire  to  retire  from  the  responsible  situation  winch 
he  had  so  long  filled,  as  being  no  longer  able  personally  to  perform  many  gar- 
den operations,  which  hitherto  he  hul  not  trusted  to  any  but  his  own  bands. 
But  ^  John  would  not  listen  to  him ;  kindly  saying  (as  Mr.  Stuart  ones 
reported  to  the  writer,  with  the  tear  glistening  m  his  eye),  "  James,  it  is  your 


operations  of  Uiat  kind.   "  It  seems  right,"  savs  Hr.  Sang,  ir 
ducii^  Mr.  Stuart  of  Pinkie  to  the  notice  of  his  readers,  "  to  place  an, 
intell^ence,  and  experience  at  the  head  of  the  list"    The  removal  of  the  foil- 
grown  fruit  trees  already  mentioned  is  then  described ;  and  it  is  added)  "  Ten 
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hMd  I  w«nt,  not  your  hHods ; "  and  cooiiderBtely  and  kindlr  adding  that  he 
would  make  only  one  stipulmtion ;  that  James  should  no  longer  mount  a 
ladder,  not  even  to  prune  hia  bvourite  peach  trees. 

Wt.  Stuart  did  much  for  the  embellishment  of  Huuelburgfa,  by  planting 
foreat  trees  and  erergreena  on  both  aides  of  the  Twer  Esk,  oear  to  the  town, 
the  treea  being  liberally  furaiahed  by  Sir  John  Hope ;  and,  alio,  by  adorruag' 
die  capacious  Hi^  Street  with  rows  of  trees ;  thus  giring  it  the  agreeable 
aspect  of  a  Continental  place.  In  acknowledgment  of  these  public  servicea, 
and  in  testimony  of  their  respect,  the  magistrates  and  town  council  of  Hue- 
selbui^,  in  1889,  {msented  Mr.  Stuart  with  a  pair  of  silver  cups,  suitably 
inacri^. 

The  Caledonian  Horticultural  Sodety  is  in  the  practice  of  voting  honorary' 
medals  or  rewards  to  m^torious  head  gardeners  wbo  have  served  in  the  same 
lamilies  for  the  greatest  number  of  years.  In  1815,  Mr.  Stuart  recdved  this 
marie  of  dbtinclion ;  and,  at  his  own  retjueat,  the  award  was  a  piece  of  useful 
plate  (a  silver  teapot),  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  Of  this  memorial  of 
tus  ioi^  service  at  Hnkie  he  always  professed  himself  more  proud,  than  of  all 
the  various  prises  which,  at  diKrent  times,  he  obtained  from  gardenii^ 
•ocieties. 

In  1B34,  the  completion  of  the  50th  year  of  his  service  at  Pinkie  (or 
his  jiMUe,  as  it  was  styled,)  was  celebrated  in  Menkendick'a  inn,  at  Musad- 
burgb,  when  more  than  50  of  the  inh^tants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
and  several  friends  from  a  distance,  met  to  do  him  hononr.  After  dinner,  two 
jiddkt  of  claret  (literally  riddles  [sieves],  filled  vrith  some  dozens  of  bottles  of 
claret)  arrived  from  Pinkie  house,  as  a  present  from  Lady  Hope,  Sir  John  bdog 
at  that  time  abtent  from  home.  When  Mr.  Stuart's  health  was  given  from  the 
chair,  and  when  the  whole  company,  standing  up,  congratuUted  him  enthu- 
aiwstiwJly,  the  venerable  guest  aid  not  for  a  moment  lose  self-^ssession, 
but  proceeded,  with  sttious  composure, yet  with  the  moat  complacent  smile,  to 
letum  thanks.  Tbe  writer  of  this  notice  cannot  now  recall  the  precise 
expres^ns;  but  he  can  say  that  they  were  tiill  of  good  sense  and  good 
fettitng,aad  such  as  cbarHctenaed  the  reaipied  Christian  and  benevoledt  friend. 
The  mention  of  the  family  of  Hope  of  Hnkie,  however,  produced  a  hurst  of 
gratitude  from  the  old  man,  which  did  equal  honour  to  botfa^parties.  On: 
that  occasion  he  was  presented  with  a  bust  of  himself,  done  by  M^  Alexander 
Kitchie,  an  ingenious  ardst  of  Fisherrow.  Mr.  Stuartfs  head  was  finely 
formed,  and  made  a  most  beautiful  bust.  A  copy  of  this  buat  was  afterwanb 
executed  in  stone,  by  desire  of  Lady  Hope,  and  was  honoured  with  a  niche  in 
the  consMVfttory  of  Hnkie  garden,  where  it  still  remains. 

Mr.  Stuart  continued  through  life  attached  to  the  Seceasien  (%urch,  in  the 
communion  of  which  he  had  been  brought  up ;  but  he  adhered  to  that 
constitutional  "remnant"  who  maintained  the  prindples  of  the  origieal 
Seceden  (who,  be  it  observed,  leceded  only  from  the  then  prevailing  party  in 
die  judicatories  of  the  Established  Church,  appealing  to  the  Erst  free  and 
rafonning  General  Assembly,  and,  in  their  own  language, "  looking  for  and 
iM^png  tor  reunion  in  the  truth,"  but  who  remainecT  firmly  attaclied  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  as  established  by  the  law  of  tbe  land).  He  was  a  most 
regular  attendant  on  die  ministry  of  Dr.  M'Rie  of  Edinbur^,  the  celebrated 
biographer  of  Knox  and  Melville.  When  the  walk  of  five  miles  to  Edinburgh 
became  fttiguing  to  Mr.  Stuart,  Sir  John  Hope  preaented  him  with  a  pony,  and 
thus  enablMl  tbe  worthy  patriarch  to  wait  on  tfie  ministrations  of  hts  revered 
pastor  till  the  lamented  death  of  the  doctor,  in  August,  1635. 
,  For  a  good  many  years,  symptoms  of  calculous  complaints  had  occarionally 
annoyed  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  Latterly  these  became  aggravated,  and 
produced  considerable  sulfbring.  But,  till  the  severe  winter  of  1837.8,  he 
continued  actively  employed  in  superintending  the  garden  and  home  farm. 
"Die  last  communication  received  by  tbe  writer  of  this  notice  from  his  worthy 
old  correspondent  at  Pinkie  was  dated  tSth  December,  1837  ;  it  was  auto- 
graphic, having  been  written  with   the  lefl  hand,  and  accompanied  a  basket 
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containii^  a  compact  group  of  well-ahapeil  muBhraoms,  meaauring  3  ft.  in  eir- 
cumrerence.  This  remarkable  productioD  was  exhibited  at  a  meetbg  of  the 
Horticultural  Soeietj,  held  on  that  day,  and,  as  tbe  minutea  bear,  ^vaa  much 
admired,  and  excited  great  interest  [Seep.  59.] 

In  A{u^  1636,  he  Buflbred  an  attack  ofjauodicej'Bnd,  afler  being  bedridden 
for  about  six  weeks,  he  «mired  on  the  83d  of  Mayl  He  was  then  m  the  80th 
year  of  his  Bge,  in  the  54tn  of  his  service  at  Pinkie,  and  had  been  64  years  a 
practical  Rardener.  The  octogenarian  was,  therefore,  il  is  believed,  in  the  lao- 
guage  of  gardeners,  the  "father  of  the  profeasioD."  A  few  days  before 
hia  death,  be  gave  some  pointed  directionB  about  his  funeral ;  rarticularly 
desiring  that  his  coffin  should  be  formed  of  timber  of  tbe  growth  of  Pinkie,  and 
of  a  (avourite  lime  tree,  that  had  stood  behind  the  garden  walls,  and  had  been 
cat  down  on  account  of  its  too  great  proximity  to  tne  fruit-tree  border.  The 
funerd  took  place  on  the  29th  of  Mav.  From  Mr.  Stuart's  bouse,  the  pro- 
cesstOD  took  a  circuit  through  tbe  garden  to  the  main  ^te,  on  the  road  leading 
to  Newerah  churchyard.    This  waa  done  at  the  desire  of  the  noble-minded 

Eroprietor,  who  thus  delicately  evinced  his  regard  for  the  deceased,  by  causing 
is  honoured  remains,  when  on  the  way  to  their  last  abode,  to  pass  through  the 
garden  which  had  so  long  been  the  peculiar  otgect  of  his  care.  The  chief 
Biourner  was,  of  course,  tbe  son  of  the  deceased,  Mr.  John  Stuart,  land- 
steward  to  the  Earl  of  Oalloway ;  and  several  other  relatives  attended :  but 
Sir  John  Hope,  and  his  sons,  M^or  Hope  and  Mr.  Hugh  Hope,  bore  palls  ; 
thus  testifying  their  respect  to  the  last.  Tbe  attendance  at  tne  liinerel  was 
very  numerous;  more  than  130  of  tbe  princip^  inhabitants  of  Musselbuigh 
and  its  neighbourhood,  and  various  friends  firom  considerable  distances,  being 
present. 


Art.  IV,     Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  Botanical  Magaaae. — At  p.  334.  of  the  Gardener't  Magaxme  far  July, 
in  speaking  of  the  Botatactd  Mammae,  you  have  committed  an  error  (inad- 
vertently, no  doubt),  the  correction  of  which  will  nffbrd  an  opportunity  of 
exposing  what  I  cannot  but  consider  as  a  fraud  upon  tbe  public ;  on  that  pact, 
at  least,  of  tbe  public  which  patronises  the  work  in  question.  You  announce 
Curtis's  Sotankai  Alagaxine  to  be  published  "  in  monthly  numbers,  each  con* 
taining  aght  plates,  3f.  M.  coloured,"  &c.  True  it  is,  the  monthly  numbers 
ui^  to  contain  ngAf  plateB,arBix  and  one  folded  one,  at  the  above  price;  but, 
for  some  time  post  (I  am  not,  at  this  moment,  exactly  prepared  to  say  how 
long),  the  number  of  plates  baa  been  reduced  by  one,  each  number  now  con- 
tuning  only  (cfiea  plates,  or  five  and  one  folded  one.  No  notice,  explanation, 
or  apology,  (so  lar  aa  I  am  aware,)  has  been  offered  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lishers lor  tnia  dedication;  but  the  quantity,  as  already  slated,  has  been 
tacitly  reduced,  while  the  cost  remains  the  same;  and  thus  the  purchasers  of 
the  work  get  leas  for  their  money  every  year,  by  twelve  plates  and  their  de- 
scriptionB,  than  was  guaranteed  to  them.  Practices  like  this,  Mr.  Editor,  have, 
I  assure  you,  quite  sickened  me  of  taking  in  periodical  works,  unless  they  be 
such  as  are  of  a  very  limited  extent.  Who  the  parties  are,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, who  pocket  this  small  additional  profit  at  the  expense  ofthe  purchasers, 
it  is  imposBible  for  me  to  say;  but  I  feel  bound  to  state  my  entire  conviction 
that  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  whose  honourable  name  stands  in  the  titlepage  of 
the  ButatdaU  Magazine,  aa  the  author  of  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  work, 
has  no  share  in  the  transaction.  On  referring  back,  Iseeyouhavecommitted 
3  mistake  in  several  previous  Numbers  of  the  Gardener't  Magazine, 


though  it  is  not  till  lately  that  the  misstatement  has  caught  my  eye.  You  will 
oblige  me  by  giving  a  place  to  these  remarks  in  an  early  Number  of  your 
Journal ;  and,  if  they  do  not  lead  to  a  disconti nuance  of  the  practice  com- 
pluned  of,  I  hope  they  will,  at  least,  elicit  a  reply  or  explanation  Irora  the 
proper  quarter.—  W.  T.  Bree.     AUeiky  Bedorg,  Juit/  iS.  1836. 
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Mr.Naen  on  tie  Gtomlk  of  Dicofyleibiunu  Trttt.  (p.  161.)— A«  eneof 
vour  old  correfpoodeDU,  I,  on  the  preaent  occasion,  beg  lesre  to  thank  yoa 
ioT  ^riiig  publicit;  to  Mr.  Niven'a  excellent  pfwer  oa  the  growth  of  dicot;- 
ledonoua  trees,  read  at  a  meetiag  of  the  Bntiui  Association  in  Liverpool  on 
Tuesday,  September  18.  1837.  I  hare  also  to  congratulate  vour  readers 
that  that  paper  has  been  accompanied  by  expensive  engraving  of  Mr.  Niren's 
experiments,  which  readers  the  whole  so  clear  and  explicit,  that "  he  who 
CUDS  miy  read." 

Ever;  one  acquainted  with  the  maDiter  b  which  a  wound  on  a  tree  b 
healed,  will  at  once  i^ree  with  Mr.  Niven,  that  his  delineations  of  the  pro- 
cesses  ere  true  to  nature;  and  that  the  descending  proces4  is  im  attempt  to 
reach  the  ground  and  to  form  roots ;  and  also  that  the  swelling,  or  lip,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  is  a  natural  endeavour  to  rise,  and  resolve  itself  into 
shoots.  Both  these  circumstances  are  facts,  and  have  been  fully  proved  by 
Hr.  Niven's  experiment*,  ai  appears  &oin  his  figs.  £1,  2S,  and  S3,  p.  164. 
and  165. 

That  such  experiments  have  been  made  before,  and  attended  with  similar 
results,  is  perfect!;  true;  but  it  appears  that  erroneous  explaoalioiis  have  been 
^ven  of  them ;  because  the  descending  processes  have  usually  been  celled  ar- 
rested accumulations  of  the  elaborated  bw>,  while  not  a  word  of  explanation  has 
been  given  of  the  ascending  process,  although  it  is  evidently  (except  so  far  as 
is  excepted  by  Mr.  Nlven)  a  body  of  an  exactly  tunilar  nature  in  texture  and 
consistence.  Yet,  at  no  elaborated  sap  could  descend  to  the  lower  \ip,  except 
through  the  solid  wood  (which  the  &vourers  of  the  doctrine  of  die  descent  of  . 
the  sap  say  it  never  does),  the  swelling  of  the  lower  lip  has  remunad 
a  pfaysiolc^ical  puzzle,  merely  because  none  of  the  theorists  could  believe 
Uiat  any  vegetable  membrane  could  be  enlarged  by  the  accession  of  crude 
sap  from  the  root )  an  idea  completely  in  the  teeth  of  every  fact  observable 
in  the  growth  of  v^etables. 

But  we  are  neither  beguiled  nor  staggered  by  Mr.  Niven's  representations. 
He  has  plainly  described  what  he  witnessed,  and  has  given  proofs  of  the 
conclusions  he  arrived  at,  on  carefiil  considenition  of  the  results.  He  wisdy 
cflen  no  theoretical  opinion  upon  the  innnUr  courses,  or  changes  of  the  sap ; 
ttor  does  he  attribute  to  the  latter  that  inconceivable  property  of  bdiw 
oi;gBnisab1e  per  le.  He  admits  that  the  cambium  exists  between  the  corticu 
layers  and  alburnum  in  February,  [n  May,  he  observes  this  same  body 
incressing  gradually  mto  bark  and  wood,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  He 
also  sees  a  corresponding  flow,  but  less  ruiidly,  from  below.  He  does  no^ 
however,  speak  of  it  as  a  liquud  gushing  from  the  upper  side,  or  sprii^inc 
from  the  lower  one ;  but  as  it  actually  is,  namely,  tender  bark  ana  woo^ 
which  gradually  thicken ;  and,  spreading,  eventually  cover  the  whole  fiice  of 
the  scar;  and  which  new  bark  and  wood,  he  shows, are  capaUe  of  emittirf 
either  roots  or  shoots. 

F,  at  the  commencement  of  his  experiment  fig.  80.,  he  had  dqmred  th« 
tree  of  the  whole  of  the  cortical  layers,  with  evo^  vestige  of  the  camlnum,  aa 
he  did  in  fig.  SI.,  it  is  evident  that  no  generation  of  bark  and  wood  would 
have  appeared  on  the  naked  alburnum,  as  it  did  in  the  first  experiment.  The 
new  healing  processes  would  have  only  qjpeared  at  the  upper  and  lower 
edge>,Bs  Mr.  Niven  has  so  correctly  represented.  From  all  which  statements, 
it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  the  cambium  is  the  only  vital  membrane  of  tbe 
system,  and,  of  course,  is  the  origin  of  all  new  accretion,  whether  of  bark  and 
wood  only,  or  roots  and  shoots  also. 

With  respect  to  what  Mr.  Niven  has  observed  of  the  movement  of  the  Mf 
in  the  interior  of  bis  wmdouied  tree,  and  which  remwDS  for  future  observstioa 
and  experiment,  I  doubt  not  but  that  he  wiU  find  the  fluidity  of  the  sap,at 
en  early  season,  always  more  or  less  according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
interior.  The  central  parts  of  a  truuk,  and  particulariy  of  a  very  large  on^ 
Are  always  much  wanner  than  the  exterior ;  and  there  the  sap  will  be  moat 
fluid ;  and,  moreover,  when  the  tubular  ptructure  is  so  separatM,  ooiings  nwj 
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take  place  ftom  ether  side  at  tho  outlets,  without  showiiig  the  real  codtm 
of  the  sap  io  the  perfect  vessels. 

I  am  much  pleased  that  ProfesBor  Henslow  has  DOticed  Mr.  Niven's  paper ; 


and  especially  as  the  results  of  the  experiaients  of  the  latter  are  corrolKHvted 
by  the  comparisoDS  of  the  former  gentlemaii.  Mr.  Niveu's  facts  may  recdve 
much  Taluable  eluddatioii  from  the  talents  and  pure  science  of  the  professor. 


Already  it  is  acknowledged  that  tlie  lifi  of  t,  tree  has  "  a  local  habitation," 
it  has  not  yet  received  a  scientific  name ;  and,  if  it  be  admitted  that  a  protu- 
berant  margin  of  wood  and  bark  is  often  formed  round  the  stump  of  a  felled 
tree,  without  assistance  bom  either  leaves  or  descending  sap,  the  time  may 
soon  arrive  when  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  "  organisable  "  fluids,  '■  adven- 
titious buds,"  or  "  equivocal  genraadon,"  of  wood,  &c ;  nor  shall  we  be 
amazed  by  assertions  that  the  complicated  structure  of  pUnts  may  be  formed 
of  invisible,  though  "  ponderable,"  gases  1 

Whatever  may  be  hereafter  elicited  by  the  scientific  attainments  of  Professor 
Henslowjind  by  thehi^h  practical  knowledge  of  the  curator  of  tfaeOIasnevia 
Botanic  Garden,  in  this  branch  of  vegetable  science  (though  correctne,  as, 
probably,  thdr  united  discoveries  will  be  of  several  old  pouits  of  botanical 
physiology),  their  station*  and  personal  respect^ility  will  be  a  sanction  to 
whatever  they  may  publish,  or,  at  least,  will  secure  Ihem  from  the  odium  of 
"  obscurity."— J.  Mean.  CheUea,  May  10,  1838. 

R&tibarb  JeUy.  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  460.)  —  Mr.  James  H'Nab  may  have  bad  the 
't  of  introducing  this  jelly  into  Scotland ;  but  the  gentleman  at  whoso 
it  was  first  made  is  Joseph  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Nortbenden,  near 
),  Cheshire.  Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  year  1834,  having  an  unusual 
quantity  of  rhubarb  stalks,  suggested  the  idea  to  his  daughter,  Miss  Johnson, 
of  trying  how  they  would  make  into  jelly.  The  success  was  complete.  In 
1836,  Mr  Johnson  raendoned  this  jelly  to  Mr.  Campbell,  the  curator  of  the 
Botanic  Garden,  Mancheater,  and  sent  him  a  isr  of  it,  Mr.  Campbell 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Mr.  H'Nab,  wno  wa«  on  a  visit  at  the 
Manchester  Gardens ;  and  this,  it  is  presumed,  led  to  Mr.  M'Nab's  making 
some  when  he  returned  home. — J.  J.  Manchetter,  June  10.  1838. 


A^ilghra 


Art.  V.  Qfieriet  and  Antwers. 
The  SIgect  of  Gat  Tar  on  Ike  Slenu  of  Tree*.  —  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
gas  tar,  or  some  such  substance,  applied  to  the  stems  of  trees,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent horses  and  cattle  biting  the  bark,  would  be  injurious  to  their  growth  P 
Punt,  I  eoncdve,  would  be,  if  applied  to  any  extent.  I  have  been  sorely 
annoyed  by  a  tenant's  horse  barking  some  thriving  young  trees,  which  I 
planted  in  hedgerows  twenty  rears  since,  and  have  nursed  with  great  care, 
and  thought  they  were  now  aife  from  all  harm.  Horses  that  take  to  tliis  evil 
hatut,  I  em  told,  never  leave  it.  —  FT.    Julg  19. 1838. 


Art.  VI.     The  London  Horticultural  Socieltf  and  Garden. 

April  IT.  1B38.  —  Head.  An  Account  of  the  Vineyard  at  Blackheath,  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  communicated  by  Sir  Henry  Bunbury. 

Exhibited.  Azalea  Smithii  coccinea  pulch^rrima,  HAvea  C&ti,  Meli- 
dnthus  major,  Cytisus  sp.,  from  Mr.  William  Upright,  gardener  to  G.  C. 
Ridge,  Esq.,  of  Morden,  Surrey.  £uph6rb)a  splendens,  Cactus  speddsa, 
A^ea  indica  Alba,  A.  i.  pdlchra,  seedling  cinerarias,  seedling  calceolariaa, 
from  Mr.  Green,  rardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.  Cucumbers, 
ttom  Mr.  Patrick  Tlannagen.  Sweetwater  grspes,  from  M.  Nieman,  har- 
dener to  Peter  Ctesar  Labouchere,  Esq ,  F.U.S.  Genera  Suttdoii,  from 
Messrs.  Brown  of  Stongh.  Seedling  camellia,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq. 
Cucumber,  from  Mr.  WiUiam  Curtis,  gardener  to  John  Allnutt,  Esq.     Seed- 
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ling  ctmellia,  from  Meun.  Chandler  and  Sons.  A  (Uiti«-pr«Mner,  fhmi  Hr.- 
JuneE  M'K&y.  Aiilea  Indies  rilbn,  Dillwfiua  cineriMcnB,  Pultenc'a  subum- 
belUta,  KennUya  monoDh^lls,  Leucopdgon  ip.,  Bordois  (Hnoita,  Tndigbrer* 
aiutrklu,  Illtcium  floridanum,  £rica  tnnspkreiiH,  E.  Kabrilucula,  E.  pild«^ 
Oloitnia  cauliscens  vrt.,  Eaphitbia  ftilgens  (jacqumii^ldm),  Sinnlngta  rio- 
licea,  O^ment  bulboia,  6.  i&uciiliB,  Camellia  reticnliUiii,  C.  imbncAta,  C.  si' 
thEiefldm,  Oncfdinm  Cetellttt,  DeDdrdtrium  aggregitum,  £ifca  cariiiita,  and 
E.  arUtita  mijor, 

From  the  0«rden  o^  lit  Sociely.  Aiite*  indica  phoenfcea,  Onddiuin 
itnmfneuin,  Burcb^llu  cap^niia,  Trope'olum  pentaph^Uuro,  a>ndilis  ap. 
(Nepali.  —  FtouKTt:  CsaoiWia  reticulita,  C.  imbricata.  C.  Colvfllei,  Ber- 
biru  Aqaifbliam,  Bibei  tenuMldruni,  A.sanguineuin,  R.  dark  var. — Apph$! 
Bedfordshire  foundling,  k, ;  Colville  blancEe  d'hiver,  k. ;  Norfolk  beaufin, 
k. ;  Alfriiton,  k. ;  RhcKle  IxUnd  greening,  k. ;  Winter  codlin,  k.  j  red  ttreak, 
keeping,  k. ;  Oeneral  Wolfe  fan  Ainencan  sort,  allied  to  the  reinette  du 
Canada),  cluster  golden  pippin,  Orange's  peannain,  tulip,  and  green  noo- 

Medalt  awarded.  A  silTer  Knwhtien  to  Mr.  Upnglit,  for  Hdvea  C^lsi ;  to 
Mr.  Oreen,  for  azdeai ;  and  to  Hn.  Lawrence,  for  a  collectbn  orplautB.  A 
stlrer  Banhsian  to  Mr.  Toward,  for  Phyc^lla  biflora;  to  M.  Nieman,  fbt 
gr^>es ;  to  Messrs.  Brown,  (or  O^era  Suttdnti ;  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for 
a  variety  of  Oloxlnto. 

Mail  1.  1838.  —  Read.  A  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  Strawberries,  bjr 
John  Disney,  Esq.,  F.H.8. 

EalubUed.  Brusininsta  littea,  Orevfllea  sp.,  Etlea  seedling,  and  yellow 
China  rose,  from  Mr.  Spence,  gardener  to  R.  Durant,  Esq.     A  cucumber, 

from Cmysbew.Esq.    0£sne^  fauciiliB,froni  Mias  Osrmer  of  Wlckhani, 

near  Fareharo,  Hants.  Heartseaae.  (h>m  Mr.  Mountjoy  of  Ealing.  Loa$a 
lateritia,  ftom  Mr.  Feriuson,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.  Lines, 
produced  without  the  aid  of  fire-heat,  and  protected  by  a  frame  composed 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  glau,  from  John  Luscombe,  Esq.,  of  Coombe 
Royal,  near  Kii^bridge,  Devonshire.  Aiiododfndron  arboreum,  AiUea 
Indica,  jfckcia  diffusa,  and  A.  strfcta,  Didsma  anKE^na,  Btrberii  ripens,  B. 
glum^ea,  Ribet  apeci^sum,  ^'rbutus  procera,  £rtta  eustrUis,  E,  mediter- 
rinea,  raccfnium  ovUum,  all  grown  in  the  open  (ur,  from  Mr.  Booth, gardener 
to  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Carclew,  Cornwall,  rhododendron  Smtth*^ 
R.  seedling.  Camellia  i\eaxta,  C.  fortndu,  E'pacris  paludosa,  Ackaa  diffusa, 
and  A.  lin^ta,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Sweetwater  grapes,  and  a  black 
Antigua  (Hne-apple,  from  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Sir  shnon  Clariie,  Bart, 
Tweibdia  csrillea,  from  Mr.  Beaton,  gardener  to  T.  Harris,  Esq.  Golden 
Harvey  and  nonpareil  apples,  fi-om  John  Disney,  Esq.  Cyrtopodium  pune- 
tituro,  from  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.  Grapes,  strawberries,  and  nencfa 
beans,  from  M.  Nieman,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Laboucfaere,  Esq.    (Xulis  flori« 

b6nda,  and  Wachend6rfia  sp.,  from  Mr.  Springe],  rardener  to Grenlell, 

Esq.,  Taplow  I-odge,  Bucks.  Double  purple  Azilea  tndica,  from  Messrs. 
Brown  of  Slou^.  Seedling  verbenas,  from  Her  Majesty's  garden  at  Wind- 
sor. Azalea  Hibb^rtia  var.,  ClianthuB  punlceus,  E'pacris  onosmiflora.  Peri- 
stbia  cerea,  Cleoroe  purpiirea  grandifldra,  Hdvea  C^lsi,  H.  a^ntea  (Oxyl6- 
bium),  Chordiema  ovsta,  and  Indig6fera  austriilis,  from  Mrs.  Lawrence. 

From  the  Sociely'i  Garden.  Canddllea  cuneifdrmis,  KennMya  Marrvfctti, 
Nem6phila  aurlta,  Leptdtea  bfcolor,  Beg6niB  Drigei,  Verbina  Tweetuona, 
Sibei  c^renm,  R.  ntveum,  R.  aQrciim  pra'cox,  R.  saogulneum,  R.  t.  dark 
var.,  A'arcissuB  incomparibilis  sex-lobdtus,  N.  i,  double,  N.  inteijjclus,  If, 
poeticus,  N.  angustifdliuB,  N.  tubiflOrus,  N.  oddrus,  N.  Macliai,  N.  bifldnUf 
A.  proptnquus,  and  Amar^Uii  ip. 

MeOAt*  awarded,  A  silver  Kniditian  to  Mr.  Spence,  for  BrngmAiuia 
liJtea;  to  Mr.  Brown,  for  AzMenlndica;  to  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Cyrto- 
p<6d!um  punctiktum  ;  and  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  for  the  collection  of  plants,  A 
silvw  Banksion  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Cliinthus  punfceus ;  to  Mr.  %>ringel. 
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forO'xt^is  dMiblinda;  to  M.  Kieman,  for  strawberries;  to  Mr.  Beaton,  for 
Tweidia  cariklea ;  and  to  Mr.  Davis,  for  the  sweetwater  gnpes. 

Atoard  ofMedaU  at  the  JCxhibUwn  in  the  Soaety't  Garden,  May  86.  1838.  — 
For  large  CoUections  of  Stove  and  Oreen4iouse  Plants.  The  gold  Knigbtian 
medal,  to  Hr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobue,  Bart.,  F.H.S., 
and  to  BCr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mra.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  The  large  silver,  to 
Mr.  George  GleDOj.  The  silver  Knightian,  to  Mr.  Redding,  gardeaer  to  Mrs. 
MorryaU.  F.H.8.,  and  to  Mr.  Chandler  of  VauxhalU  —  For  small  Collectiona 
of  9tove  and  Green-house  Plants,  The  gold  Baoksian,  to  Mr.  Bannon,  gar- 
dener to  S.  Jonea  IJoyd,  Esq.,  F.H.8.  The  large  silver,  to  Mr.  Geo.  Olenny, 
The  silver  Knighdan,  to  Mr.  Geo.  Bamet,  gHrdener  to  G.  W.  Norman,  Esq^ 
F.H.S.;  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  of  Cheam;  and  to 

Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  WUliam  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S For  Pin&«pplea. 

The  large  silver,  to  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  Sir  S.  Clarke,  Bart.  The  silver 
Knightian,  to  Mr,  Gunter,  F.H.S,  — For  Strawberries  in  Pots,  The  silver 
Knightian,  to  Mr,  Brown,  gardener  to  Messrs.  Cridland  and  Clewes,  Tura- 
ham  Green.  —  For  Strawberries.  The  silver  Banksian,  to  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
mrdener  to  Lord  Ashburton,  F.H.S.  —  For  Green-house  Aialeas.  The  silver 
Kni^tian,  to  Mr,  Smith  of  Norbiton,  near  Kiiwaton.  —  For  melon-shaped 
CkuXi.  The  large  silver,  to  Mr.  Geo.  Glenny,  F.H.S.  The  silver  Knightian, 
to  Mr,  Pratt.  —  For  Cape  Heaths.  The  sold  Banksian,  to  Mr.  Pratt  The 
large  silver,  to  Mr.  Butcoer.  The  silver  Knuhtian,  to  Mr.  Gbnner,  ravdener 
to  O.  D.  Larpent,  Esq.  —  For  Collections  oF  Orchidaceous  Plants.  The  gold 
Knightian,  to  Sigisround  Ilucker,  B3<j.,  F.H.S.  The  lai^  silver,  to  the  same;. 
—  For  single  Orchidaceous  Plants.  The  silver  Kaigfatian,  to  Mr.  Bevis,  ge*- 
dener  to  J.  Altcard,  Esq.  —  For  Garden  Roses.  The  silver  Knightian,  to 
Messrs.  Lane  of  Great  Berkhamipstead.  —  For  tall  CkOi.  The  large  silver,  to 
Mr,  John  Green.  The  silver  Knightian,  to  Mr.  Qeorge  Glenny.  —  For  single 
Spedmens  of  Plants  not  in  Flower.  The  large  silver,  for  Arauc&ria  eic^ba, 
to  Mr.  Redding.  The  silver  Knightian,  for  Cereus  serpentinus,  to  Mr.  Geo. 
Glenny. —  For  single  Specimens  of  Plants  in  Flower.  The  laige  silver,  for 
Dry&ndra  sp.,  to  'iAr.  W.  Barter ;  and  for  a  seedling  pelargonium,  to  Edmund 
Foster,  Esq.  The  silver  Knighuan,  for  Cereus  speciosissimus,  to  Mr,  Spence, 

Sirdener  to  R.  Duraut,  £^.,  F.H.S. ;  for  £rica  prop^ndens,  to  Messrs. 
ui^mbe  and  Pince  of  Exeter,  The  silver  Banksian,  for  iCennidya  nigricans, 
to  Mr.  Stewart;  for  Kenn^ya  himacul&ts,  to  Hr.  James  Dunafbrd,  gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Baron  Dimsdale;  for  Helic6nia  brasiliensis,  to  Messrs. 'Lu- 
combe  and  Pince;  for  Bordnia  semil&ta,  to  Hr.  Douglas, gardener  to  Earl 
de  Grey,  F.H.S.;  for  Erica,  hybrids,  to  Mr.  Pratt ;  for  ^erb^na  Tweedianu, 
to  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.S.;  for  Lasio- 
p^taiiun  joTanaceum,  to  the  same ;  and  for  Clematis  StebiSldlJ,  to  Mr.  Hunt, 
mdener  to  Miss  Traill  of  Hayes  Place.  —  For  single  Specimens  of  New 
Plants.  The  gold  Banksian,  for  ititice  arborea,  to  Messrs.  Lucombe  and 
Pince.  The  silver  Knigbtian,  for  Siphoctopelos  bicolor,  to  Messrs,  Lucombe 
and  Pince  ;  for  Clematis  azurea,  to  Mr,  Young  of  Epsom  {  for  Kennedyu 
MarryatCic,  to  Mr.  Redding.  —  For  Heartsease.  The  silver  Kni^tian,  to  Mr. 
Lidgard  of  Webb's  I«ne,  Hammersmith,  and  Mr.  Mountjoj  of  Ealing,  The 
silver  Banksian,  to  Mr.  Kins, gardener  to  Miss  Fuller  of  Hillingdon;  Mr. 
Hurst,  gardener  to  J.  Batho,  Ebtj.,  of  Cheshunt ;  and  Mr.  Gunea  of  Surrey 
Lane,  Battersea,  —  For  Pelargoniums.  The  large  silver,  to  Mr.  Hunt,  and  to 
Mr.  R,  Hamilton  of  Beaver  I^ne,  Hammersmith.  The  silver  Knightian,  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Cockijun.,  of  Chiswick  ;  and  to  Mr.  Gaines.  The  silver  Banksian, 
to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  to  Mr.  Hill  of  Hammersmith,  —  For  Herbaceous  Calceola- 
rias. The  large  silver,  to  Edmund  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Clewer.  The  silver 
Banksian,  to  Mr.  J.  Lane,  gardener  to  J.  H.pB]mer,Esq.,F.H.S.  The  silver 
Knkhtian,  to  Mr.  John  Green.  —  For  shrubby  Calceolarias.  The  large  silver, 
to  Mr.  John  Oreen.  I%e  silver  Banksian,  to  Mr.  J.  I^nc.  The  silver 
Knigbtian,  to  Mr.  Butcher.  —  For  Apples.  The  silver  Bankuan,  to  Mr. 
Falconer.  —  For  Cucumbers.  The  nlver  Banksian,  to  Hr.  8.  Snow,  gardener 
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fo  Earl  de  Grey.  —  For  Grapes.  "Ilie  IvRe  silver,  to  Mr.  DsTii.  The  lilver 
Knighdan,  to  Mr.  Gunter,  F!H.S.  The  silver  Banksiui,  to  Mr.  Chapnun  of 
Vtuixhall.  —  For  Melons.     The  silver  Banksian,  to  Mr.  8.  Sdow. 

AwardofMeiabattkeExhiUtimvttheSodei^i  Garden,  June  \e.  \Wa. — 
For  large  CoUecdons  of  Stove  and  Oreeu-house  Plants.  The  gold  Knigfatian 
medal,  to  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Hn.  Lawrence,  F.H.6.  T^e  gold  Bank- 
■ian  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bt,  F.H.8.; 
and  to  MetMV.  RoUinson  of  Tooting.  The  large  utrer  medal,  to  Mr.  Redding^ 
nrdener  to  Mrs.  MariTBtt,  F.H.S.  —  For  small  Collections  of  Stove  and 
Oreen-iiotise  Plants.  The  gptd  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gardentr 
to  Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.  The  lartre  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  J.  Lone,  gardens 
to  J.  Horslej  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  The  ailver  Knightisn  medal,  to  Hr. 
Coady,  gardener  to  Henry  Pownall,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  —  For  Cape  Heatha.     The 


gold  Banksian  medel,  to  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mn.  Lawrence,  F.H.S. 
The  lone  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Pratt,  gudetwr  to  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S. ; 
and  to  Measn.  RoUiason  of  Tootins.  —  For  Grapes.  The  large  ulver  medal,  to 
Mr.JohnDavis.mrdener  to  Sir  Sutton  Clarke,  Bart..  F.H.S.  The  siivct 
Knightian  medal,  to  Sir.  George  Mills,  F.H.S.,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rothschild. 
Tiie  ailver  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  Robert  Buck,  F.H.S.  — For  Melont.  The 
rilver  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr,  Pratt,  gardener  to  Wlliam  Harrisonj  Eaq. — 
For  Piii»«pples.  The  large  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Davis,  ^rdena-  to  Sb  Simon 
Clarke,  Bart.,  F.H.S.  The  silver  Knightian  medal  to  Mr.  George  Mills, 
.  .  ..  ^,  ,.  ■  gardener  to  the  1 
r  Knightian  medal, 

._  ,,F.H.8.  — For   Stn 

Banksian  medal,  to  H.  Nieman,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Labouriiere,  E«q.,  F.H.8. 
■ —  For  Cherries.  The  silver  i&nksian  medal,  to  Mrs.  Fleming,  Binstcad. 
Isle  of  Wight.  —  For  Raspberries.  The  silver  Knightian  medal,  to  H. 
Nieman.  —  For  Apples.  The  ailver  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  Butcher,  gar- 
dener to  S.  Farmer,  Esq.,  of  Nonsuch  Park.  —  For  Apricota.  Tm  sUvcf 
Knightian  medal,  to  M.  Hieman.  —  For  Collections  of  Orchidsceous  Plants. 
The  gold  Knightian  medal,  to  Sig^smund  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,F.H.S.,  and  to 
Meisrs.  Rollisson.  The  large  silver  medal,  to  Metsra.  Hollisson.  —  For  ainsle 
Orchidaceous  Plants.  The  silver  Knightian  medal,  to  Messrs.  Rollisaon,  for 
Oncfdium  aitlsBimum ;  to  Mr.  B.  Fielder,  gardener  to  William  Linwood,  Esq., 
F.H.8.,  ibr  Catttdya  crispa ;  to  the  same,  for  Oncldium  bifolium ;  and  to  Mr. 
B.  Abbot,  gardener  to  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  F.H.8.,  for  Oncfdium  Lemonunum, 
The  silver  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  T.  Hardy,  cardener  to  the  Rev.  P.  Boaden, 
F.H.S.,  for  Oncldium  fleiudaum. —  For  aingTe  Specimeni  of  Plants  n  '  ' 
-        ■         " >  Mr.  H.  r  ~ 


^ower.     The  silver  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt,  gardener  to  William 
Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  A^ep^nthes  distil latdria.  —  For  single  " 
of  Plants  in  Flower.     The  ailver  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr.  Coadj',  j 


Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  A^ep^nthes  distil latdria.  —  For  single  Spedmi 
"  Plants  in  Flower.  The  ailver  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr.  Goad j',  gardener 
.   Pownall,  Eaq.,  P.H.a,  for  Kmelto   decussita;    and  to   Mr.  Butch 


gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  Ibr  £rica  ventricdsa  mp£rbe.  The 
silver  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  B.  Fielder,  for  ficlichr^sum  sp.;  and  to  Mr. 
Andrew  Toward,  cardener  to  Her  Royal  Highnesa  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
for  Clintdnia  pulcnfila.  —  For  dngle  Specimens  of  new  ornamental  Plant*. 
The  targe  silver  medal,  to  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  ThysanMus  ap.  n.; 
and  to  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom,  for  Clematis  Siebdidtt.  The  silver  Knightian 
medal,  to  R.  lAangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Chor6zema  sp.  n. ;  to  the  same,  for  ■ 
species  of  Davi^ia ;  to  Mr.  W.  Smith  of  Norbitoa,  for  Asilea  fodica 
Danielstono  ;  and  to  Mr.  William  Reddii^,  for  5pine'a  japdoica.  The  silver 
Banksian  medal,  to  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Orevillea  sp.  n,  ;  to  the 
same,  for  another  species  of  Grevlllea;  to  Mr.  Smith  of  Norbicon,  for  a 
hybrid  AzMea)  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  ^clichr^sum  macrinthum;  to  the 
asme,  for  a  new  species  of  Azalea  from  China';  and  to  Mr.  i.  I«ne,  gardener 
to  J.  H.  Palmer,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  Asillea  fndica  lateritia.  —  For  hard; 
Azaleas.  The  silver  Knightian  medal,  to  Mr.  William  Smith  of  Korbiton. — 
For  tall  t%cti.    The  silver  Knigfatian  medal,  to  Mr.  James  Lnne,  gardener  to 
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J.  H.  Palraer^  Esq.,  F.H.S.  —  For  Chinese  and  Noisette  Roses.  The  silrer 
Knightian  medal,  to  Mrs.  Fleiniiig,  Binste«ii,  Isle  of  Wi^t.  —  For  iuiscel> 
Udsous  Qarden  Roses.  The  silrer  Knigbtton  medal,  to  Mrs.  Fleming ;  the 
silver  Banksian  medal,  to  Hr.  H.  Cobbett  of  Honell,  near  Woking,  Surrey.  --~ 
For  Herbaceous  Calceolarias.  The  luve  ulver  medal  to  Mr.  J.  Green, 
eardener  to  Sir  B.  Antrobua,  Bart.  Ilie  silver  Kniffhtian  medal,  to  Hr. 
Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Psbner,  Esq.,  of  Cheam.  The  silver  Banksian 
medal,  to  Mr.  Butchn,  gBrdener  to  Hn.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.  — For  Shrubby 
Calceolarias.  The  laive  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E. 
Antrabus,  Bart,  F.H.S.  The  silver  Knishtian  medal,  to  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Salt 
Hill.  The  silver  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  R.  Atlee,  gardener  to  H.  Benufof , 
Esq.,  of  StoclfwelL  —  For  Seedling  Pelargoniuins.  The  silver  Knighdaa 
medal,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garth  of  Famham,  Surrej'.  The  silver  Banksian 
medal,  to  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  of  Clewer.  —  For  Seedling  CslceolBrias.  The 
rilver  Knightian  medal,  to  Captain  Foster.  —  For  Heartsease.  The  silver 
Knigfatian  medat,  to  Mr.  Bridges  of  Hampton,  and  to  Mr.  Mountjoy  of 
Ealmg.  The  silver  Banksian  medal,  to  Mr.  George  King,  gardener  to  Hiss 
Fuller  of  Hillingdon  Place ;  to  Mr.  Lidgard  of  Webb's  Laoe,  Hammersmith ; 
to  Messrs.  Lane  of  Great  Berkbempstou],  and  to  Mr,  Gaines  of  Battersee. 
—  For  Pelargoniums.  The  large  silver  medal,  to  Mr.  Cock,  jun.,  of  Chiswick  ; 

nd  to  Mr.  Catleugh  of  Hans  Stre-    "' "— '     '"'--  - '  —  ""'  '' 

ledal,  to  Mr.  Ounes  ofEattersea. 
CoUey  and  Hill  of  Hammersmith. 

AuKird  of  the  Judge$  at  the  Garden  Exl^mtm,  Jtdy  11.  1838.  —  GtU 
JTnjgiUian.  To  Mr,  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  for  a 
large  collection  of  stove  and  greeo-house  plants ;  to  Mr.  Hyjam,  gardener  to 
S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of  orchidaceous  plants;  to 
Messrs.  RoUisson,  for  a  collection  of  orchidaceous  plants.  —  Gom  Baaknan. 
To  Mr,  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  small 
collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants  ;  to  Hr.  Redding,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Hairyatt,  F.H.8.,  for  a  large  collection  of  stove  and  green-bouse  plants. — 
Xrave  Sther.  To  Mr.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Peter  Ca^ar  Laboucbere,  Esq., 
F.SLS.,  for  a  small  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants;  to  Messrs, 
Rollisson  of  Tooting,  for  a  small  collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants ; 
ta  Messrs.  RoUisson,  for  a  collection  of  orchidaceous  plants ;  to  Mr.  Mylam, 
gardener  to  S.  Rucker,  Esq.,  jun.,  for  a  collection  of  orchidaceous  plants; 
to  Hr,  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs,  Lawrence,  F.H.S,,  for  Cape  heaths;  to 
Edward  Bsker,  ^.,  M.P.,  F.H.S.,  for  pine-apples;  to  Mr.  ^.  Davis, 
gardener  to  Sir  S.  Clarke,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  grapes;  to  Mr.  J.  Bruce, 
rardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  for  Milsa  Cavendlshii ;  to  Hr.  T.  lUvers  of 
Saw  bridge  worth,  for  fifty  varieties  of  garden  roses;  toMr.T,  Se  well,  gardener 
to  R.  O.  Alston,  Esq,  F.H.S.,  for  fifty  varieties  of  garden  roses  ;  to  Messrs, 
Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  miscetlaoeous  garden  roses ;  to  Mr.  Milne, 
gardener  to  C.  S.  Chauncey,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  miscelUneous  garden  roses ; 
to  Heasrs.  Rollisson,  for  Z<iltum  venlistum  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  Phals- 
uipsis  amibilis;  to  Hr.  Falconer,  gardener  to  A.  Palmer,  Esq.,  for  alstroe- 
merias ;  to  Mr.  Catleugh,  Hans  Street,  Stoane  Street,  for  pelaif  oniums  ;  to 
Mr,  Cock  of  Cbiswick,  for  pelargoniums,  —  SAixt  KmgUian.  To  Mr.  Chap- 
man of  Vauxhall,  for  grapes ;  to  Mr.  Barnes,  gardener  to  P.  Orillion,  Esq., 
of  East  Acton,  for  peaches ;  to  Mr.  Paxton,  gardener  Co  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  P.H.S.,  for  pine-apnlea ;  to  Mr.  H'Culloch,  gardener  to  J. 
Dupr£,  Esq.,  of  Wilton  Parb,  Bucks,  for  nectarines ;  to  Mr.  Falconer,  gar. 
denertoArchdBlePalmer,EBq.,DfCheam,  for  apples;  to  Mr,  Patrick Flannagan 
gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Hare,  Bart.,  for  melons;  to  Messrs.  Rollisson,  for  a 
collection  of  orchidaceous  plants;  to  Hr.  Glenny,  P.H.S.,  for  a  collection  of 
orchidaceous  plants ;  to  Mr.  L  Bruce,  gardener  to  B.  Miller,  Esq.,  for  a  small 
collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants ;  to  Mr.  F.  Ferguson,  oardener  to 
Peter  C.  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.6.,  for  alatnEmeiias;  to  Mr,  Mylam,  gar- 
dener to  S.  Rucker,  Esq,,  jun,,  F.H,S.,  for  (ems ;  to  Mr.  Conway,  gardener 
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to  L.  Bulinu),  E*q.,  F.H.S.,  for  coxcomtw;  to  Mr.  Lidgud,  Webb's  Lane, 
Hamineramltfa,  for  irises ;  to  Mr.  PerguBon,  gardener  to  P.  C.  Laboucbere, 
Esq.,  F.H.8.,  for  cut  flowers  ;  to  Mr.  John  Lee  of  Hsmmenniitb,  F.H.8^ 
for  Ffich*ia  fiilfens ;  to  Mr.  O.  Leslie,  gsj^lener  to  J.  Fleming,  Bn^  F.H.8., 
M.F^  for  Lis^nthus  Russelliaitu  ;  to  Messrs.  Rollis«<Ki,  for  Philib^Tfia 
gricilit;  to  Messrs.  RolJisson,  tor  Huntleyo  roelfsgrls;  to  Mr.  H.  Pratt, 
eankner  to  William  Harriaoo,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  O^nera  middens;  to  Mr. 
Blenny,  F.H.8.,  for  Cymbldium  ufolMum  j  to  Mr.  B.  Hooker  of  Brenchln, 
F.H.8..  for  fifty  vuietieH  of  garden  rosea;  to  Mr,  H.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Wu- 
liam  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.8.,  for  fifty  varieties  of  garden  roses  ;  to  Mr.  T. 
Bivers  of  Sawbridgeworth,  for  Chinese  and  Noisette  rose*  ;  to  Messrs.  Wood 
of  Woodlands,  near  MsresGeld,  for  miaceltaneous  garden  roses  ;  to  Mr.  Green, 
gardener  to  Sir  E.  Antrobus,  Bart.,  F.H.S.,  for  herbaceous  caleeolariu  j  to 
Mr.  Willmer  of  Sunbury,  for  pinlu ;  to  Mr.  Solomon  Hale  of  Uibridge,  fbr 
pinks ;  lo  Messrs.  Lane  of  Great  Berkhampstead,  for  heartsease  ;  to  Mr,  Brid- 
ges of  Hampton,  for  heartsease;  to  Messrs.  Colley  and  Hill  of  Hammo^ 
•inith,ror  peWgoniucns ;  to  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H. 8., 
for  pelargoniums.  —  Silver  BmJcfian.  To  Mr.  M'Onach,  |ardener  to^Edward 
Foster,  Esq.,  of  Clewer,  for  mn&4pples ;  to  Mr.  R.  Emngton,  sBMener  to 
Sir  Philip  Wrton,  Bart.,  M.F.,  F.H.8.,  for  peaches;  to  Mr.  O.  Shields, 
gardener  to  Lord  Blantire,  Erskine  House,  Glasgow,  for  peaches ;  to  Mr. 
.Andrew  Toward,  gardener  to  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, for  nectarines ;  to  M.  Nieman,  gardener  to  Peter  Cssar  Labouchere, 
Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  napes;  to  M.  Iceman,  gardener  to  Peter  Cxaar  Iol- 
bouchere,  Est^.,  F.H.S.,  fbr  melons;  to  Mr,  Marshall,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Langley  of  Kingston,  for  Campanula  frigilis;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson  of 
Kingston,  for  Campanula  gargfinica ;  to  Mr,  Upright,  gardener  to  O.  C. 
Bidge,  Esq.,  of  Morden  Park,  for  Pelsrgdnium  tricolor ;  to  Mr.  Butcher, 
gar^uerto  Mrs.  I4awrence.  F.H.S.,  for  Man6ttia  cordittUia;  to  Mr.  Pratt, 
gardener  to  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.8.,  for  Gardoquio  multtfldira; 
to  Mr.  Upright,  gardener  to  O.  C.  lUdge,  Esq,,  for  Loita  aurantiaca;  to 
Mr,  J.  Maher,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Westenra,  at  Fifield,  for  Lobelia 
heteropb^lla;  to   Messrs   Rollisson,  for   Stanhdpea   oculita;  to   Mr.  Red- 


Lawrence  Suliran,  Esq..  F.H.8p  for  a  cidlection  of  Crissula  versfcolor; 
to  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to  William  Harrison,  Esq,  P.H.S.,  for  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  green-house  plants ;  to  Messrs.  Wood  of  Woodlands, 
near  MareiGeld,  for  liffy  *arieties  of  garden  roses  ;  to  Messrs,  Paul  of 
Cheshunt,  for  fifty  varieties  of  garden  roses  ;  to  Mr.  8.  Hooker  of  Brenchley, 
F.H.S.,  for  miscellaneous  garden  roses ;  to  Mr.  Cobbett  of  Horsell,  near 
Woking,  for  miscellaneous  garden  roses  \  to  Mr.  John  Green,  for  a  single 
■pecimo)  of  an  herl>aceous  calceolaria;  to  Mr.  H.  Bridges  of  Canhalton, 
fbr  pinks;  to  Mr-  George  King,  gardener  to  Miss  Fuller  of  Hillingdon,  for 
(nnks ;  to  Mr.  Attwell  of  Uubndge,  for  pinks ;  to  Mr.  George  King,  gardener 
to  Miss  Fuller  of  Hillingdon,  for  heartsease;  to  Mr.  Henbrey  nt  Croydon, 
for  heartseaae;  to  Mr.  Conway,  gardener  to  L.  Sulivan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for 
pelargoniums ;  to  Mr.  Catleugh  of  Hans  Street,  Sloane  Street,  for  a  large 
collecUon  of  pelargoniums. 

OmilUd  m  the  iatt  Aaard.  —  A  gold  Bankuan  medal,  to  Mr.  Pntt, 
gardener  to  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  for  a  small  collection  of  stove 
and  ^een- house  plants. 

143.  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  state  whether  their  medals  should  be 
prepared  for  them  at  onc^  or  whether  they  prefer  recdving  the  value  in 
money ;  or  whether  they  propose  to  wait  until,  by  joining  together  sererat 
amaller  medals,  they  may  be  able  to  exchange  them  for  otbra^  of  higher  value. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Descriptive  Notice  of  Bedford  Lodge,  the  Suburban  VUla 
of  Hit  Grace  the  Dute  of  Bedford,  at  Camden  Hill.  By  John 
Caik,  Gardener  there. 

LBedfosd  Lodge  is  a  small  place,  delightfully  situated  on  an 
eminence,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  bounded  by  tlie 
Surrey  hills;  nnd,  being  on  a  dry  gravelly  soil,  the  situation 
is  considered  remarkably  healthy.     By  the  plan  (^g.  15.),  the 


ground  appears  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  strip,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  a  piece  of  table-land,  on  a  level  with  the  ground 
at  the  entrance  gate,  and  the  remainder  slopes  considerably  to 
the  south.  This  residence  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  its  flower-garden,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  it  is  cropped  and  managed,  so  as  to  produce  a  brilliant 
show  of  flowers  in  May,  June,  and  July,  by  His  Grace's  ^rdener, 
Mr.  Caie,  whose  name  has  already  appeared^  in  this  Magazine. 
—  Cond.l 
Vol.  XIV.  —  No.  108.  o  n 
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Fig.  74.  is  a  view  of  the  south  front  of  the  house,  showing  the 
verandas,  the  flower-beds,  and  scattered  trees  and  shrubs  on 
the  lawn ;  with  an  ivied  arbour  on  the  right,  and  a  large  ar- 
butuS)  clipped  into  a  hemispherical  form,  on  the  lef^  This  tree 
has  since  been  cut  down. 

Fig.  75.  shows  the  general  plan  of  the  entire  place,  and  the 
following  are  references  to  it :  — 

a.  Entrance  gates.  h.  Entrance  court.  c.  Mansion. 

d.  Lawn  on  the  noiith  front,  which  is  entered  from  a  veranda  extending  the 

whde  length  of  that  front.  e,  Flower-garden  on  the  west  front. 

/,  Orchard.  g.  Porter's  lodge.  h.  Groom's  room. 

>,  Cistern  for  supplying  the  offices.  k.  Coach-house.  t.  Stable. 

M,  Stable-yard.  n.  Wood  and  coal-shed.  o.  Servants'  privy. 

p.  Larder.  q.  Dust-bin.  r,  Sunk  area.  t.  Tool-house. 


I,  Gardener's  working-sheds,  &c.  u,  Green-house,  in  three  divisions. 

o.  Rustic  seat,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  green-house,  and  beyond  that  a  frame- 
ground,  for  bringing  forward  plants  for  the  flower-garden. 

w.  Marble  basin  and  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-garden,  covered  with 
a  bower  of  trellis-work  and  climbers,  a  view  of  which  is  shown  in^.  76. 

X,  Pottin^hed  and  compost-ground. 

If,  Cistern  for  supplying  the  fountain  at  lo.  z,  Rockwork. 

4'>  Arcade  of  climbing  roses,  seen  from  the  house. 

a  a.  Public  lane,  which  separates  the  grounds  of  Bedford  Lodge  from  those  of 
Holland  House. 
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Fig.  77.  shows  the  dwarf  or  terrace  wall  in  the  flower-garden; 
the  west  front,  and  part  of  the  entrance  front,  of  the  house; 
the  basket  near  ;r  inj^.  75*;  and  the  central  arbour  (w)  in  the 
same  figure,  and  shown,  also,  in  ^.  76. 
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Fig.  78.  is  a  view  from  the  flower-garden,  showing  the  ar- 
butus, a  front  view  of  the  ivied  arbour,  and  part  of  the  veranda. 

Fig.  79.  is  a  plan  of  ihe  flower-garden  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
the  following  are  references  to  it:  — 

a.  Grand  drawingroom.  b.  Veranda.  c,  Orcen-house. 

d.  Fountain  and  arbour.  e  c.  Pedestals  and  vues. 

/,  Dwarf  or  terrace  wall,  surmounted  by  vases,  as  shown  in^.  77. 
eg,  Flower  baskets.  h,  Potting-shed  and  reserve  ground. 

I,  Shrubbery.  t.  Entrance  from  the  lane. 

/,  Lawn  sloping  from  the  veranda.  m.  Part  of  the  entrance  court. 

1,  Rockwork,  on  which  art;  planted  alyssums,  arabises,  iberises,  cheiranthusea, 
Bubrietias,  campanulas,  cardamines,  achilleas,  sedums,  antirrbinuniB,  giliat, 
nemophilas,  lasthenias,  violas,  saxifrages,  verbenas,  nierembergias,  gera- 
niums, scillas,  anagallises,  helion  the  mums,  cistuses,  and  pentstemons. 

2,  A  basket  filled  with  Provins  roses,  pegged  on  the  ground, and  China  roses  i 
and  with  iron  rods  frocn  each  of  the  angles  lo  the  centre,  fomung  a  crown, 
on  which  Convolvulus  mAjor  is  trained, 

3,  jjnenione  hort^nsis,  purplish ;  HelULnthemum  rdseun,  pink ;  and  Flicbna 
doboKa,  scarlet. 

4,  iVall,  in  front  of  which  are  planted  summer  and  autumn  flowering  roses, 
as  well  as  green-house  creepers,  which  are  trained  against  it.  Many  of  the 
autumn-flowering  roses  require  to  be  protected  from  frost;  but  some  6f 
these  were  preserved  throughout  the  severe  winter  of  1637-6,  without  pro- 
tection, by  having  hardy  roses  budded  on  their  extreme  shoots;  as,  for 
example,  the  Breunus  or  Brutus  rose,  on  the  Lamarque  rose.  In  this  case, 
.u-  -a — ^  ^ripi,  ciimaonj  flowered  first,  luxuriantly ;  and  was  fol. 
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lowed  by  the  Lamarque  (a  pale  yellow  rose),  which  also  flowered  well; 
though  the  Lsmarque  rose,  in  nil  cases  where  the  shoots  were  not  budded, 
was  killed  back  bj  the  frost.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Tigorous  growth  of 
the  scion  had  thrown  the  Lamarque  stock  into  a  state  of  ngoroiii  growth, 
at  a  time  at  which  the  Lamarque  would  otherwise  have  been  quite  dormant. 
5,  A  border,  formed  into  compartments,  from  the  plants  in  It  b^ng  arranged 
in  masseg,  so  that  the  flowers  of  the  one  maj  tend  to  show  those  of  the 
others  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  following  list  of  plants  will  show 
more  clearly  the  eSk:t  that  is  meant  to  be  produced,  by  their  being  arranged 
in  the  list,  in  the  same  order  as  they  were  planted  in  the  border.  The 
first  effect  produced  was  from  the  following  Califbmian  annuals  i  —  NemA- 
phila  inaignis,  blue;   Platyslemon  califiSmicus,  cream  colour;  CollinsM 

Srandifldra,  purple;  ColSomia  cocclnea,  scarlet;  EschschlSltztii  crdcea, 
cep  yellow;  Ollin  tricolor,  lilac,  white,  and  black;  and  0.  achiWea/oSa, 
purple.  These  are  all  anniiels,  and  were  sown  about  January  in  the  com- 
partments, where  they  come  into  flower  about  the  bc^nning  of  May,  and 
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continue  flowering  till  the  end  of  June  or  beginniiu  of  July,  when  the 
greater  put  of  them  should  be  cleared  away,  in  otaet  that  the;  ma;  not 
draw  up,  and  weaken  the  plants  which  are  to  succeed  them,  and  produce  the 
second  effect.  The  flowers  for  this  second  exhibittou  are  all  perennials, 
and  consist  of  dfnothera  macroc^pa,  vellow,  for  the  first  compartment, 
which  remains  thrae  as  a  permanent  phut,  the  seeds  of  the  Nem^phila 
having  been  sown  amongst  it  in  January,  as  above.  The  next  compart- 
ments contain  Ferbina  Tweediiiiiii,  crimson;  V.  Lambertunii,  purple; 
CalceoUriaaofustifSlia,  vellow;  P«fiirua(>toUc^ purple;  scarlet  geraniums, 
and  ferbena  Drumm6udi.  These  are  all  half-hardy  perennials,  which  are 
k^  in  pits  durinff  the  winter,  and  planted  out  as  soon  as  there  it  no 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  frost. 

6,  The  dwarf  or  terrace  wall,  before  mentioned,  on  which  nses  of  diffbreot 
shapes  and  colours  arc  arrsjiged  and  filled  with  plants ;  those  plants  bong 
chosen,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  of  which  will  produce  the  neatest  con- 
trast with  the  colour  of  the  vases  in  which  they  are  planted.  Diffiirent 
kinds  of  ussturtiums  have  been  planted  at  the  foot  of  this  wall,  on  which 
thev  climb  and  baog  over.  Oo  the  south  side  of  this  wall  are  Scotch  rotes, 
and  on  the  north  crimson  perpetual  roses ;  the  former  having  a  border  in 
front  of  it  filled  with  the  Campfcnuls  sp^lum  (Venus's  looking-glass), 
and  the  latter  with  Convallkria  maj4!is  (the  lil;  of  the  valley.)  These 
borders  relieve  the  eye,  when  contrasted  with  the  green  of  the  roses  which 
they  are  in  immediate  connexion  with. 

7,  A  basket  corresponding  with  that  at  S,  in  which  Calceolaria  angustifdlia, 
yellow,  occupies  the  whole  space,  with  the  exception  of  a  plant  of  Man- 
rdndya  Barclayiinii,  blue,  which  is  planted  in  tne  centre  of  the  group  of 
calceolarias,  and  trained  over  a  rod  and  wires  in  the  centre,  as  sEown  in 

jig.  77.     This  basket  is  shown  in  the  rightJiand  corner  of  fig,  77. 

8,  Rosarium,  which  is  planted  with  summer  and  autumn  flowering  rosea. 
Those  the  flowering  of  which  is  of  short  duration  mav,  in  some  eases,  havs 
it  prolonged,  by  leaving  several  of  the  shoots  their  wtiole  length,  and  peg- 

E'ng  them  down.  When  thus  treated,  the  part  next  the  root  will  grow 
^uriantly,  and  consequently  be  late  before  it  comes  into  flower ;  while  the 
extreme  end,  becoming  comparatively  stunted,  will  come  sooner  into  blossom. 
In  the  following  list,  the  first^amed  plant  in  each  bed  comes  into  flower 
in  May  and  June,  and  the  other  plant  or  plants,  in  succession,  in  June, 
July,  and  August.  There  is  an  equal  number  of  plants  of  both  the  enriy 
and  late  flowering  kinds  in  each  bed  ;  and,  as  the  tatter  come  into  flower 
before  the  former  have  done  flowering,  there  is  a  constant  di^lay  from 
May  to  September,  which  is  tbe  whole  period  that  the  family  redde  at,  tw 
visit,  the  residence.  When  the  first  set  of  plants  begin  to  go  out  of  flower, 
they  are  cleared  away  to  make  room  for  the  second  set,  which  are  en- 
couraged by  stirring  t'he  soil  and  watering;  and  any  blanks  that  may  occur 
are  filled  up  from  the  reserve  garden.  Most  of  the  plants  which  come  &nt 
into  flower  are  annuals  or  bulbs,  sown  or  planted  in  the  autumn  :  the 
others  are  mostly  balf-hardy  species,  such  as  verbenas,  petunias,  lobelias, 
&c. ;  and  they  are  preserved  through  the  winter  in  pits, 
fi,  Nenitehita  insfpiiSj  blue  ;  and  F'^hia  Arraiuami,  purplish  crimstm. 

10,  Lasthenia  caliKmica,  bright  ;elk>w ;  and  Terb^na  ehamtedrilSIia  latif&lia, 
brilliant  scariet. 

11,  Ei^hrdoium  Dins  cinis  (dog's  tooth  violet),  Gilia  tricolor,  and  Ferb&ia 
pulcMlla,  pink. 

12,  CoUdmia  cocefnea,  and  Lion  microph^lls,  dark  )^low. 

15,  &(lla  amcE^^  blue ;  Platystimoaealif&rnicus.cream-cobured;  and  Lan- 
tina  SellAwii,  pink. 

14,  5dlla  prs'coi,  rich  dark  blue:  Qtlin  ochilletfAtti,  and  J&lvia  diamtedry- 
oldes,  blue. 

16,  5cflla  hyaaatbSiiUt,  blue;  Cbeirintfausalptnus,  pale  yellow ;  and  Ferbena 
TweediiJiM. 
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16,  Anrduu*  mlaor,  yellow;  aod  KemAphila  ■tomliria,  uid  NknanUr^ 
gricilia,  botb  white. 

17,  Aatn^xte  apennlna,  blue;  Colliiuia  grandifldr*,  purple;  and  PeritJoft 
SaMnti,  purple. 

16,  Aaaabat  nemordu,  white;  Limn&atliea  DougliMir,  whiM  ud  ydlovt 

«nd  rerbina  diAcitedrif&Ua,  scarlet. 
19,  ErrthrAnium  iBoceolittun,  I.q)t(Mlpboa  endrosicea,  iHiikiah;  and  Fetbtna 

pulch^lla  kVDtL. 

50,  Muiciri  boUToldeS',  grape  byaciath,  purple;  EiltocaHeariM, lilac;  and 
Kerbena  damndrifdlia. 

81,  Fritilltlria  liltea,  yellow;  CoUAmia  laterlda,  pinkish;  and  Nieremb^^gu 
iDterm^ia,  purple. 

55,  OaUothut  plicitus,  pl«ted  mowdrop ;  SapwiiUui  ocjmiXAet,  pate  pink} 
and  Terbjna  radtcan*,  [linkiab. 

83,  i/fadathu/ameth^ttiQUBiLaBthdniaglabrita,  yellow;  and  Lob^ia  tCttea. 

84,  Bulbocddiiun  T&niun,  whitish ;  Oiha  tricolor  Uba,  and  Ni^einbirgia 
caltdna, 

ti,  djoemdne  pavdnio,  ■carlet ;   Perb^na  inclsa,  pinkish ;  and  Eiktoca  Klen- 

liiin,  lilac. 
X6,  jlnendne  FultaUUa  and  Camp&nula  carpitica,  Uue. 

57,  Primula  vulgitris  pl£na  stropurpiliea,  and  ifuogillis  srandifl^a,  aeariet. 

88,  Primula  ni^ia  pUna  ciolicea,  and  ilnagitlis  PhilllMt^  blue. 

89,  CoIIIdsw  bicolor,  pinkish  lilac  and  white;  and  Alonsoa  tineiric,  Marlet 
30,  .4chill£<i  moscbkta,  and  Tetbtea  pukMlla  Uba,  white. 

51,  /beris  caradta,  and  ferb^a  sulph^ree. 

38,  Zuplnus  niiaua,  blue  ;  Fttcksia  globdaa  and  cdnka. 

33,  Oiha  tricolor,  and  CEDOth^ra  macrocirpa. 

34,  Nein6phila  atcmjUia,  Petutaa  phcEnfcea,  and  Ferbina  Tweedloaa. 

35,  Nenx^bila  inslguis,  and  ferbtea  pulcbflla  &Iba. 

3«,  Niererab^rgw  gfiicilia.  40,   Terb^na  pulcb^lla  ilba. 

37,  LobdUi  liltea.  41,  Lob^lu  l^tea.  yellow. 

36,  Feib^na  Sabloi.  48,  Lob^lu  gridlii,  blue. 

3S,  Ferbena  chanuedriTdlia.  43,  Ferbina  cbanusdrifdlia  latif&lia. 

44  Is  in  two  compartments  ;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  Gflia  ochillM/Sfia 

and  Ferbena  Tweediona,  and  the  other  with  hyacintfaB,  Nerndphila  insfgnii, 

and  (Sooth  era  macrodirpa. 
43,  Colllnsiii  bicolor,  and  carnations.  46,  Calceolkria  picta,  lighti^. 

47,  Aaeiaime  nemordsa  plena,  and  Xyiiimichia  Nummuliria  (moneywort), 
yellow. 

48,  Heartsease. 

4S,  ifnem6ne  ^lemilna,  blue;  and  Flnca  heibicea  (periwinkle),  lilac. 

fiO,  CalceoUria  int^rifdlia,  yellow.  51,  Ferbena  pulch^lta. 

58  Is  in  coRipartments  ;  one  of  which  is  planted  with  Calceolaria  rugAsa, 
yellow  I  and  the  other  with  a  variety  of  that  spedes,  both  pegged  down  on 
the  ground,  in  order  to  make  the  plants  cover  the  whole  space  of  the  bed. 

A3,  C^oth^  macroc^rpa. 

54,  Nem6phila  insignis,  and  Feriiena  Tweedi^na.  55,  Isdtoma  axilUrit, 

56,  Senecio  ^legiins,  purple.  57,  Nleremb^rgia  gridlis. 

58,  Oiliii  tricolor,  and  Nieremb£rgia  calychia. 

55,  Lasthenia  ^abrita,  and  Ferbena  chanwdrifbtia. 

60,  Oflia  ochilleie/BAa,  and  I>dtus  nicroph  jUa. 

61,  GruciBndla  EtyldsB,  pinkish. 

68,  Nenidphila  instgnis,  and  Ferbena  chanuedrifblia  latif&lia, 
63,  Nem6phila  atomkria,  and  Ferbena  pulch^Ua  Alba. 
--    " lanuficans. 


64,  EOtoca  Meniifsn,  and  Ferbena  n 

65,  Colldmiacocctnea,  and  Nieremb£ 

66,  White  ten-week  stocks,  and  Ferb 

67,  CheirinthuB  alpinus,  and  EschscI 

68,  Purple  ten-week  stocks,  and  Butoca  vfsoda,  bri^tmrk  blue. 
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69,  Al^tvim  laxidle,  yellow  -,  and  (Enothin  macrocirpft. 

70,  PblemAnium  nbfncuni,  yellow ;  nnd  Agathte'a  ccelMJa.  blue. 

71,  /bMa  nx^itilu,  while;  and  the  FroKmore  scarlet  sefaniuniB. 
12,  Cheir&athua  ocbroleucus,  and  fEnotnere  iniswurinuiB. 

73,  Scarlet  ten-week  Hocks,  and  /%tiSi  DrumoHkidir. 

T4v  rerbdna  Druinmlkidn,  l^bt  lilac.         77,  Petima  erub£scena,  whituh. 

75,  Scarlet  BBTBiiiuins.  7B,  Scarlet  geraniumB. 

76,  Indian  niief  celceolaria.  79,  Ferb^  vendso,  purple. 
60,  CUrkKi  pulcfa^ila,  purple ;  and  HeHttis  gnndiflora,  whituh. 

81,  Xuplnus  nootkatintia,  blue ;  and  Ferbiiia  nilpbilrea,  yellow. 

8t,  Xysunkchia  vertictUUB,  yellow. 

83,  Zielphfnium  graodMteiuD,  and  camationa. 

M,  Petunia  lupfrba,  brilliaDt  dark  reddish  ptiiple. 

85,  Purple  calceoloriai.  67,  Petunia  nrctaenifldra,  white. 

Be,  Calceolfkria  integrirdlie.  88,  Calceolanns  (tf  sorts. 

89,  Lupinus  paljphyllus,  and  Sten&ctis  EpedoaB,  bluish, 

90,  Xupinus  polyph^llus,  blue  ;  and  JIf&lope  graudifldra,  dark  crimson. 

91,  ffinothera  speciitsa,  white. 

9S,  Gium  cocctneum,  and  IJoAria  dalm&cica,  yellow. 

93,  itntirrhhiuiD  plctum,  crimson  and  white. 

9i,  iUfatulus  cardiailis,  and  Core^psiB  tiuctdria. 

95,  Qiita  capitkta  lilba.  96,  Z^ysim^hia  ^uadrifl^  yellow. 

97,  Xupinua  poiyph^llus  ilbna,  and  ££nothera  specidsa. 

98,  Cheldne  barbata,  and  •S&lvia  nigens,  scarlet. 

99,  ^scl%>iar  tabcrdsa,  orange.  100,  Borders  for  plants  of  sorts. 
In  the  compartments  next  the  beds  ere  sweet  peas,  lark^iurs,  candytuft, 

dahUas,  China  pink,  stocks,  &c. 

The  following  references  are  to  the  general  plan  [Jig.  75.) :  — 
101,  Hearteases  of  diflbrent  colours,  and  Haur&adya  Barclav^u,  blue  and 

white;  Tropce'oliim  percgrinum,  yellow;  Sdllya  heteroph^la,  bright  blue; 

Trops\)liiin  pentephyllum,  red  snd  yellow ;  CiultinpeliB  scaber,  red ;  Loph^ 

sp£nnum  scindena  and  erub^ens,  red,  trained  on  wirework. 
lOe,  Al^am  saxitile,  and  Indian  chief  calceolaria,  yellow  ochre. 
JOS  bit,  JbMs  Bemperrirens,  and  Frogmore  scarlet  geraniums. 
103,  Stocks  of  sorts.  104,  i%16s  DrumindndB. 

105,  Luphius  polyph^Uus,  blue ;  and  XiysiinftchiB  verticillita,  ydlow. 

106,  ijuplnuB  nootkat£naia  and  nknus,  with  a  border  enclosing  it  of  Jchill^ 
toment6sa,  y^ow.  107,  Calceolarias  ofsorts. 

108,  WsUflowers,  iberises,  and  alyssums ;  clarkias,  coUinsias,  and  jfntirrfalnum 
caryonhylloldes. 

109,  wsliflowers  and  scarlet  geraniumt, 

110,  Cheir&atbus   alplnus,   and  clarkias,  eutocas,  ^tias,  oemtqilulas,  and 
petunias.  Ill,  Qeraniums  of  sorts. 

112,  /beria  sax&tilis,  and  scarlet  geraniums. 

1 13,  Nem<^>hila  ins^nis,  and  rerbtna  Tweediona 

1 14,  ^l^ssum  sax&tiGa,  and  Calceolaria  angustifdiia. 

115,  Noisette  roses. 

1 16,  Groups  round  trees,  consisting  of  alyaaum,  aubrietia,  charantbus,  and 


117,  Ibii'u  Baxitilis,  and  Oflin  tricolor. 

116,  ^yssum  sax&tile,  and  dwarf  ni 

119,  Aubri^iis  purpurea,  and  Nem^hila  instgnia. 

150,  Coll6miB  coccfnea,  and  Flichstii  globdao. 

The  basket  in  the  centre  of  the  compartment  is  planted  with  Lobtiia 
p&cilis,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  plant  of  Fuchsia  HobAsa. 

151,  Small  garden,  with  rockwork,  planted  with  al(une  plants,  similar  to  thosa 
enumeratml  for  the  rockwork  l,in^.79. 
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'Little  difficulty  will  arise  in  procuring  and  preseiring  the 
plants  enumerated  tn  the  foregoing  list.  Many  of  them  are 
hardy  perennial  herbaceous  plants ;  and  most  of  the  others, 
which  are  annual,  will,  if  allowed  to  stand  to  ripen  their  seeds. 
sow  themseWes.  The  kinds  which  will  require  rooet  practical 
knowledge  are  those  which  are  generally  termed  green-house 
plants ;  but  which  are  so  hardy  as  to  produce  as  Bplendid  a  show 
in  our  flower-gardens  during  Uie  summer  months,  as  they  would 
do  if  they  were  in  their  native  countries.  As  it  is  with  this  latter 
class  of  plants  that  we  have  most  to  do  in  filling  flower-^rdens 
during  summer,  it  will  here  be  my  object  to  shownow  they  maybe 
preserved  during  winter,  wiUiout  the  aid  of  green-houses,  llie 
pits  in  which  such  plants  should  be  kept,  will  require  to  have 
their  walls  of  14-incti  brickwork,  and  pigeon-holed;  with  tiles 
half-inch  thick,  set  on  edge,  2  in.  from  the  wall  inside,  to  be 
carried  as  high  as  the  pigeon-holes;  in  which  small  apertures 
may  be  left,  in  order  that  a  little  steam  may  be  admitted  into  the 
pit,  from  dung  linings  or  dead  leaves,  if  necessary :  but  no  heat 
from  dung  linings  will  be  required,  except  in  the  most  severe 
weather,  and  then  only  just  sufficient  to  keep  out  the  frost.  The 
heat  of  the  dung  or  leaves,  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  walls, 
will  readily  penetrate  into  the  pit,  having  nothing  to  oppose  it 
but  the  thin  tiles  set  on  edge.  September  will  be  quite  soon 
enough  to  be^n  putting  in  cuttings.  The  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  inserted  should  consist  of  equal  portions  of  peat 
earth  and  silver  sand ;  and  those  of  them  that  are  subject  to 
damp  off  may  have  a  greater  proportion  of  the  sand.  The  pots 
or  pans  in  which  the  cuttings  are  put  should  be  well  drained ; 
because  it  was  only  by  having  the  wood  of  the  cuttings  tho- 
roughly matured,  that  I  was  enabled  to  preserve  such  plants  in 
pits  during  the  intense  frost  that  we  had  in  the  winter  just  past 
(IS37-6) ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  would  recommend  that 
no  shading  should  be  used  while  the  cuttings  are  rooting,  but 
that  they  snould  be  kept  sufficiently  near  the  glass  to  accelerate 
their  rooting,  and  yet  not  so  close  as  to  occasion  their  fla^^ing; 
which  distance  must,  of  course,  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of 
obliquity  at  which  the  sun's  rays  strike  the  ^ass.  If  the  lights, 
as  well  as  the  frames,  were  placed  more  vertically  than  usual,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  oblique,  the 
cuttings  might  be  potted  off*  as  soon  as  the  very  intense  frost 
was  past ;  which  would  prevent  their  damping  off,  and  at  the 
same  time  forward  them  for  planting  out  in  the  flower-garden. 

Betffbrd  Lodge,  June,  1838. 

[|Wb  have  visited  this  garden  several  times  during  the  past 
year,  and  Can  bear  testimony  to  the  very  excellent  manner  in 
which  it  is  managed  by  Mr.  Caie;  and,  as  a  result,  to  the  bril- 
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liant  display  of  flowers  which  it  produces  at  the  desired  season. 
The  last  time  we  saw  it,  previously  to  writing  this  paragraph, 
was  on  July  28.,  when  it  was  in  great  splendour.  On  entering, 
the  parapet  wall,  with  its  numerous  vases  filled  with  choice 
specimens,  and  the  wall  itself  varied  by  the  masses  of  nastur- 
tium, had  a  striking  appearance;  beyond  which,  the  conservative 
wall,  with  its  roses,  fine  specimens  of  Lonicera  impl6xa,  Clematis 
fldrida  and  Sieb61dt>(,  S611ya,  Mauriindya,  &c.,  had  a  fine  effect. 
The  large  compartment  to  tlie  right,  in  front  of  the  drawing- 
room  window  {e  \njig.  79.),  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge  of  sweet 
peas,  and  immediately  within  that  a  row  of  Eschsch61tzia  crAcea. 
All  the  beds  in  this  garden  were  covered  with  species  which 
do  not  rise  above  3  or  *  inches  from  the  ground,  or  are  pegged 
down,  so  as  never  to  exceed  that  height;  chiefly  verbenas, 
lobelias,  and  the  dwarf  phloxes.  The  drawingroom  floor  being 
3  or  4  feet  above  the  level  of  this  garden,  the  symmetrical  figure 
formed  by  the  beds  is  distinctly  recognised  from  it.  In  the 
borders  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  four  cross  walks,  dahlias 
were  already  finely  in  flower,  having  been  brought  forward  in 
pits ;  and  many  of  the  standard  roses  were  still  m  bloom,  and 
in  very  great  beauty.  Convolvulus  americ&nus,  which  re- 
sembles C.  s^pium,  but  with  a  darker  flower,  made  a  fine  display 
on  the  central  arbour.  Among  plants  which  grow  in  the  shade, 
we  could  not  help  being  struck  with  the  great  beauty  of  fBno~ 
thera  speci<Nsa,  white;  and  ZiysimElchia  verticillata,  yellow.  We 
were  not  aware  that  the  Oenothera  would  grow  so  vigorously, 
and  flower  so  beautifully,  in  the  dense  shade  of  trees;  but  such 
appears  to  be  the  case.  Crucian^Ila  corymbi^a,  pale  pink,  is 
a  new  and  very  desirable  plant  for  small  beds,  as  are  iEthio- 
n^ma  and  Campanula  garg^nica ;  for  which  last  species  the  coun- 
try is  indebted  to  Mrs.  RUiser.  The  beds  on  the  lawn  in  the 
front  of  the  house  struck  us  as  having  a  particularly  good  effect; 
which,  on  reflection,  we  think  must  have  been  owing,  not  solely 
to  their  being  filled  with  Che  finest  flowers,  all  in  bloom,  but  to 
their  being  contrasted  with  the  naked  spaces  of  the  lawn.  If 
the  circumferential  and  other  main  walks  in  the  large  flower- 
garden  were  as  broad  again  as  they  are  at  present,  we  think 
that,  on  the  same  principle,  the  effect  of  the  rest  of  the  garden 
would  be  improved;  for  all  eflect,  whether  in  a  picture  or  a 
garden,  depends  on  contrast.  —  Qmd.'] 


Art.  II.     Clfthe  Analogy  between  Planlt  and  AnimaU.     By  J.  A.  W. 

Many  persons  buy  a  pUnt  and  plant  it  in  their  garden,  as  th^ 
would  purchase  a  piece  of  furniture  and  place  it  in  a  room,  and 
fancy  that  the  one  requires  no  more  after-care  than  the  other:  but, 
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when  they  UDdentand  something  of  the  nature  of  a  plant,  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  obtains  nouriahment ;  and  when  they 
perceive  how  cultivation  operates  on  it ;  they  will  take  a  degree 
of  interest  in  its  growth  and  developement,  that  a  person  totally 
ignorant  of  these  subjects  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of. 

Plants  are  organised  beings,  that,  like  animals,  depend  for 
their  existence  on  nourishment,  warmth,  air,  and  lighL  Their 
nourishment  they  derive  from  the  soil,  their  warmth  and  air 
jointly  from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere,  and  their  light  from 
the  sun.  As  all  men  may  be  presum^l  to  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  animals,  perhaps  the  easiest  way  of  giving  some  know- 
ledge of  plants  to  those  who  have  biiherto  paid  little  attention  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom  will  be,  by  first  pointing  out  the  princip^ 
points  of  analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  and  next  noticing 
the  structure  and  functions  peculiar  to  plants. 

Plants  resemble  animals  in  having  an  organic  structure  en- 
dowed with  life,  and  in  requiring  nourishment  to  enable  them  to 
continue  to  exixt.  They  absorb  this  nourishment  throu^  the 
small  tubular  fibres  of  their  roots,  in  the  same  way  as  animals  do 
theirs  through  the  small  tubes  called  lacteals,  which  convey  it 
from  their  stomachs.  Plants  differ  from  animals  in  being  fixed 
to  one  spot ;  in  having  the  principles  of  vitality  and  reproduc- 
tion difRised  over  every  part,  and  in  thus  being  propagated  by 
division,  as  well  as  by  ova,  or  seeds ;  in  being  without  a  brain  or 
nervous  system,  and,  consequently,  incapable  of  feeling;  and  in 
light  being  as  necessary  to  their  existence  as  air  is  to  that  of 
animals. 

The  soil  in  which  a  plant  grows  is  as  essential  to  it  as  the 
stomach  is  to  an  animal.  Food,  before  it  can  be  absorbed  into 
the  system,  must  be  reduced  into  a  pulpy  mass,  consisting  partly 
of  chyle,  or  nutritious  matter,  and  partly  of  refuse.  This  pro- 
cess, in  regard  to  animals,  is  performed  in  the  stomach,  and  is 
called  digestion ;  and,  when  it  is  finished,  the  lacteals  suck  the 
chyle  from  the  mass,  and  convey  it  to  the  lungs,  where  it  is  assi- 
milated to  the  blood,  and  thence  is  distributed  through  the  frame. 

Ilie  food  of  plants  is  rotted  (a  process  similar  to  digestion) 
in  the  soil ;  and  is  there  brought,  by  the  addition  of  water  and 
gases,  to  a  sufiicient  state  of  fluidity  to  enable  ibespon^oles  of  the 
roots  to  absorb  from  it  the  part  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  plant.  It  is  then  carried  up  to  the  leaves,  where  it  undergoes 
a  process  similar  to  that  to  which  the  chyle  was  subjected  in  the 
lungs,  and  becomes  true  sap,  whtrh  contributes  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  as  blood  does  to  that  of  animals. 

When  a  plant  or  an  animal  is  in  a  state  of  disease,  no  appli- 
cation to  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  one,  or  to  the  external 
members  of  the  other,  will  be  of  much  use,  if  the  soil  or  the 
Elomach  be  neglected.     The  stem  and  branches  of  a  plant*  and 
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the  external  members  of  an  animal,  may  be  injured,  mutilated, 
and  even  diseased ;  but,  if  the  soil  and  the  stomach  be  invigo< 
rated,  and  placed  in  a  healthy  state,  the  whole  plant  or  animal 
will  goon  recover  from  the  injuries  It  has  received,  so  as  to  per- 
form all  the  Functions  necessary  to  its  existence.  The  iirst  step, 
therefore,  in  cultivating  or  in  improving  plants,  is,  to  improve 
the  soil  in  which  they  grow. 

In  all  vertebrate  animals,  there  is  a  part  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  between  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain,  where  a  serious 
injury  will  occasion  immediate  death.  There  is  a  corresponding 
point  in  plants,  between  the  root  and  the  stem,  which  is  called 
the  neck,  or  collar ;  and  at  this  point  plants  may  be  more  readily 
injured  than  any  where  else.  Most  plants,  also,  may  be  killed, 
by  covering  this  point  too  deeply  with  soil.  In  all  seedling 
plants,  this  neck,  or  vital  point,  is  immediately  beneath  the  seed 
leaves ;  and,  if  the  plant  be  cut  over  there  when  in  a  young  state, 
the  part  which  is  led  in  the  ground  will  infallibly  die.  In  old 
plants,  however,  and  particularly  in  herbaceous  plants  which 
have  creeping  stems,  and  in  various  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
the  roots,  alter  a  plant  has  attained  a  certain  age,  become  fur- 
nished with  buds ;  and,  when  the  plant  or  tree  is  cut  over  by  the 
collar,  these  dormant  buds  are  called  into  action,  and  throw  up 
shoots,  which  are  called  suckers.  No  sucker,  however,  is  ever 
thrown  up  by  the  roots  of  a  plant  cut  through  at  the  collar 
while  in  its  seed  leaves.  The  branches  of  a  tree  may  be  all  cut 
off  close  to  the  trunk,  and  tfae  roots  also  partially  removed  ;  but, 
if  the  collar  remain  uninjured,  the  plant,  in  suitable  soil,  and 
under  fitvourable  circumstances,  will  throw  out  new  roots  and 
shoots,  and,  in  time,  will  completely  recover  itself. 

There  are  some  plants  of  the  herbaceous  kind  (such  as  the 
horseradish,  for  example)  that  do  not  sufler,  even  if  their  collar 
should  be  buried  2  ft.  or  even  3  ft. ;  but  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  plants  (such  as  the  hepatica,  the  common  daisy,  the  com- 
mon grasses,  8tc.)  are  kilted  by  having  the  collar  covered  2  or 
3  inches ;  and  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  woody  plants,  whether 
large  or  small.  ]t  is  easy  to  tiestroy  a  large  tree  by  heaping  up 
earth  round  the  base  of  its  trunk ;  and  easy  to  prevent  a  small 
one  from  growing,  by  lifting  it,  and  planting  it  6  in.  or  if^. 
deeper  than  it  was  before.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  not 
planting  any  plant  deeper  in  the  soil  than  it  was  before  taking  it 
up.  line  cause  why  plants  are  so  much  injured  by  burying  the 
collar  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know,  been  physiologically  explained; 
but  it  probably  proceeds  from  the  want  of  the  action  of  air  on 
the  collar,  or  on  that  part  of  the  stem  which  is  immediately 
above  it ;  or  from  the  pressure  of  the  soil  upon  that  vital  point 

The  next  point  of  analogy  between  plants  and  animals,  which 
it  may  be  useful  to  notice,  is  that  between  the  lungs  and  the 
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leaves.  An  animal  can  no  more  live  witliout  its  lungs  than 
without  its  Btomacb.  The  stomach,  as  we  have  seen,  is  neces- 
saiy  for  the  turning  of  food  into  chyle,  and  the  lungs  for  turning 
that  chyle  into  blood.  Now,  a  plant  can  no  more  live  and  grow 
without  leaves,  than  an  animal  can  without  lungs.  Tlie  use  of 
the  lungs  is  to  expose  the  chyle  to  the  action  of  the  air,  which 
they  decompose,  so  that  its  oxygen  may  unite  with  the  chyle, 
mod  thus  cnange  it  into  blood.  The  leaves  of  plants,  which 
act  (o  them  as  lungs,  not  only  decompose  air,  but  light,  in  the 
process  of  elaborating  the  sap  ;  and,  hence,  plants  can  no  more 
live  without  light,  than  without  air  or  food,  as  light  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  their  food  into  sap,  or,  in  other  words,  to  bring 
it  into  the  proper  state  for  afibrding  them  nourishment.  Hence, 
in  the  culture  of  plants,  the  great  importance  of  light.  An 
important  difference,  however,  between  the  circulation  of  the 
sap  in  vegetables  and  the  blood  in  animals  is,  that  the  former 
have  no  heart 

Plants  and  animals  agree  in  requiring  a  certain  degree  of 
temperature  to  keep  them  alive;  and  the  warmth  of  this  tem- 
perature differs  greatly  in  the  different  kinds  both  of  plants  and 
animals.  Hence,  the  constitutional  temperature  of  any  plant 
to  be  cultivated  being  known,  that  temperature  must  be  main- 
tained by  art ;  either  by  a  suitable  situation  in  the  open  air,  or 
by  its  culture  under  a  structure  which  admits  the  light,  and  is 
capable  of  having  its  atmosphere  heated  to  any  required  degree. 
The  temperature  which  any  plant  requires  is  ascertained  by  its 
geographical  position  in  a  wild  state ;  making  allowance  for  the 
difference  produced  in  the  habits  of  the  plant  by  cultivation. 

Plants  agree  with  animals  in  requiring  periodical  times  of 
rest.  In  animals,  tliese  periods  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  short 
intervals  of  ncA  more  than  a  day ;  but,  in  plants,  they  are  com- 
monly at  long  intervals,  probably  of  a  year.  In  warm  climates^ 
the  dormant  period  of  plants  commences  with  the  dry  season, 
and  continues  till  the  recurrence  of  the  periodical  rains  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  tropical  regions.  In  temperate  countries,  the 
dormant  season  in  plants  commences  with  the  cold  of  winter, 
and  continues  till  the  recurrence  of  spring.  When  plants  are  in 
a  dormant  state,  they  commonly  lose  their  leaves,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  that  season,  they  are  unable  to  make  use  of  the 
nourishment  applied  to  their  roots  ;  and  hence  the  injuiy 
done  to  them  when  they  are  stimulated  with  nourishment  and 
warmth,  so  as  to  occasion  their  growth  during  the  period  at 
which  they  ought  to  be  at  rest.  Hence,  also,  arises  the 
injury  which  plants  receive,  and  especially  bulbs,  if  the  soil  about 
them  be  kept  moist  by  water  when  they  are  in  a  dormant  state. 
Plants  havmg  no  feeling,  in  the  common  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used,  can  neither  experience  pleasure  nor  pain ;  but  they 
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resent  injuries,  either  negative  or  positive,  by  slow  growth,  or  by 
becoming  diseased.  By  their  being  fixed  to  the  spot  where  they 
grow,  they  necessarily  depend  for  their  food,  heat,  air,  and  light, 
on  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  spot ;  and,  hence,  to  increase 
their  growth  beyond  what  it  would  be  if  lefi  to  nature,  addi- 
tional food  must  be  brought  to  them,  and  the  warmth,  airiness, 
and  lightness  of  the  situation  increased.  Hence,  what  is  called 
vegetable  culture;  which  consists  in  stirring  the  soil,  adding  m^ 
Dure  to  it,  regulating  the  supply  of  water  by  draining  or  irriga- 
tion, sheltering  from  the  colder  winds,  and  exposing  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  we  imagine  any  one  of  these 
points  attended  to,  and  not  the  others,  the  plant  will  not  thrive. 
Stirring  the  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  manure,  will  be  of  little  use 
if  that  soil  be  liable  to  be  continually  saturated  with  moisture, 
either  from  its  retentive  nature,  from  springs  from  below,  or  from 
continued  rains  from  above ;  or  if  it  be  continually  without,  or 
with  very  little,  moisture,  from  its  porous  nature,  the  want  of 
mobture  in  the  subsoil,  and  the  want  of  rain  and  dews  from  the 
atmosphere.  Improving  the  soil  without  improving  the  climate 
(that  is,  without  communicating  a  proportionate  degree  of  warmth 
and  light)  will  increase  the  bulk  of  the  plant,  but  without  pro- 
portionately bringing  its  different  parts  to  maturity.  For  exam- 
ple, we  will  suppose  two  plantations  of  trees  planted  at  the  same 
time,  cm  similar  soil,  and  in  the  same  climate ;  that  in  the  case 
of  the  one  plantation  the  soil  was  trenched  and  manured,  and  in 
the  other  not ;  and  that  the  trees  were  planted  in  equal  numbers 
in  both  plantations,  and  at  the  same  distances.  The  trees  in 
the  prepared  soil  would  grow  rapidly,  and  in  the  unprepared  soil 
slowly.  Aft^r  a  certain  number  of  years  (say  twenty),  we  shall 
suppose  both  plantations  cut  down ;  when  the  timber  produced 
by  that  which  had  grown  slowly  would  he  found  hard,  and  of 
ffood  quality;  while  that  produced  by  the  plantation  which 
had  grown  rapidly  would  be  found  soft,  spongy,  and,  when 
employed  in  construction,  comparatively  of  snort  duration. 
The  reason  is,  that  in  this  last  case  the  rate  of  nourishment  to 
the  roots  exceeded  the  natural  proportion  which  nature  requires 
in  plants,  between  the  supply  of  food  to  the  roots,  and  of  light 
and  air  to  the  leaves.  Had  the  trees  in  the  prepared  soil  been 
thinned  out  as  they  advanced,  so  as  never  to  allow  their 
branches  to  do  more  than  barely  touch  each  other,  they  would 
have  produced  a  great  deal  more  timber  than  the  trees  on  the 
unprepared  soil,  and  that  timber  would  have  been  of  equal 
firmness  and  duration  with  timber  of  slower  growth.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  amateur 
cultivator&i  that  though  nourishment  of  the  root  will  produce 
bulk  of  ^e  top,  or,  at  least,  length  of  top,  yet  that  it  is  only  by 
abundance  of  light  and  lur  that  quality  con  be  secured. 
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One  very  remarkable  point  of  diKrence  between  animala 
and  plants  is  that  which  has  been  berore  alluded  to,  the  mpch 
greater  provision  which  nature  has  made  for  the  propagation^f 
the  latter  than  of  the  former.  Plants  not  only  produce  immenae 
quantities  of  seeds,  which  are  distributed  by  the  winds  ana 
waters,  by  animals,  and  by  various  causes ;  but  they  extend 
themselves  by  shoots,  whicn  run  on  or  under  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground,  as  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry,  the  raspberry,  &c.; 
and  they  produce  buds,  each  of  whicb^  by  human  art,  can  be 
rendered  equivalent  to  a  seed,  either  by  planting  it  (with  a  small 
portion  of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  uken)  at  once  in  the  ground, 
or  by  ioserting  it  in  another  plant  of  the  same  family.  Hencei 
the  great  facility  with  which  plants  are  multiplied  both  by  na- 
ture and  art ;  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  in  which  the  process  of 
propagation  by  artiBcial  means  is  comparatively  difficult. 

Another  remarkable  di&rence,  also  before  alluded  to,  between 
plants  and  animals  is,  the  absolute  necessity  of  light  to  plants 
during  the  whole  period  of  their  existence.  Tliere  are  many 
animals  of  the  lower  description,  such  as  worms,  to  which  light, 
so  &r  from  being  necessary,  is  injurious ;  and  there  are  instances 
of  even  the  more  perfect  animals  having  lived  for  several  years 
without  the  presence  of  light,  either  natural  or  artificial.  Light 
is  not  necessary  for  either  the  functions  of  the  stomach,  brun, 
or  lungs,  in  animals :  but  in  plants,  though  it  is  equally  unne- 
cessary for  the  liinctions  of  the  root  and  the  collar,  it  is  essen- 
Ually  so  for  those  of  the  leaves ;  and  the  leaves  are  necessary 
to  the  elaboration  of  the  sap,  and,  consequently,  to  the  nourish- 
ment  of  the  plant.  A  plant,  therefore,  from  which  the  leaves 
are  continually  stripped  as  soon  as  they  are  produced,  soon 
ceases  to  live.  Small  and  weak  plants,  firom  which  the  leaves 
are  taken  off  as  they  are  produced,  will  die  in  a  single  sea- 
son ;  and  this  practice,  continued  for  two  seasons,  will  kill,  or 
nearly  ao,  the  largest  tree.  If,  instead  of  stripping  a  plant  of 
its  leaves,  the  leaves  are  produced  in  the  absence  of  light,  and 
light  never  admitted  to  them,  the  effect  will  be  precisely  the  same. 
Seeds  germinated,  or  plants  struck  from  cuttings,  in  the  dark, 
wilt  not  exist  a  single  season ;  nor  will  trees,  or  tubers,  such  as  the 
potato,  placed  in  an  ^urtment  from  which  all  light  is  excluded, 
live  more  than  two  seasons.  Hence,  the  importance  of  light  to 
plants  can  scarcely  be  overrated ;  for,  while  it  has  been  proved 
that  plants,  even  of  the  most  perfect  kind,  will  live  for  many 
months,  or  even  years,  in  glass  cases  in  which  very  little  change 
of  air  has  taken  place,  there  is  no  instance  of  plants,  even  of 
the  lowest  kind,  such  as  lems  and  mosses,  living  for  any  length 
of  ^me  without  lighL  Without  light,  there  can  be  no  green  in 
leaves,  no  colour  in  flow^v,  and  neither  colour  nor  flavour  in 
fruits. 
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Plants  agree  with  animals  in  having  a  sexual  system ;  bat  they 
difier  from  animals  in  having  for  the  most  part  both  sexes  in  the 
same  individual.  In  the  improvement  of  plants,  as  in  the  im- 
provement of  BnimaJB,  the  sexual  system  is  a  powerful  agent; 
and  what  is  called  cross-breeding  is  employed  with  as  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  vegetable  as  in  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  the  general  laws  and  results  by  which  the  process 
of  cross-breeding  in  both  kingdoms  is  regulated  are  the  same: 
the  two  parents  must  be  two  varieties  of  the  same  species,  and 
their  qualities  may  be  different,  but  must  not  be  opposite :  the 
preponderating  influence,  in  point  of  character,  is  also  with  the 
male,  and  in  point  of  bulk  and  hardiness  with  the  female,  as  it 
is  in  aoimals.  Many  of  the  finest  varieties  of  fruits,  culinary 
vegetables,  cereal  grains,  and  grasses,  have  been  produced  by 
cross-breeding.  When  cross-breeding  is  eflected  between  what 
are  considered  diiferent  species,  the  offspring  is  a  mule,  or  hy- 
brid; is  incapable  of  maturing  seeds;  ancT generally,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  degenerates,  or  reverts  to  its  original  pa- 
rentage. The  puFfde  laburnum,  which  was  raised  from  a  seed 
of  the  common  laburnum,  fertilised  by  C^tisus  purpi^reus,  is  an 
example  of  a  true  hybrid.  The  flowers  partake  of  the  colour 
of  that  of  both  parents  ;  and  the  plant,  for  two  or  three  years, 

Eroduced  only  flowers  of  this  kind,  which  were  never  suci^eded 
y  seeds :  bat  in  the  sixth  year,  in  some  plants,  and  seventh 
and  eighth  in  others,  branches  of  C^tisus  purpi&reus  were  pro- 
duced on  some  parts  of  the  tree,  and  branches  of  the  common 
yellow  laburnum  on  others,  the  latter  bearing  seed.  (See  Gard. 
Mag.t  vol.  xii.  p.  225. ;  and  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  590.)  It  thus  appears 
that  a  true  mule,  or  hybrid,  can  with  difficulty  be  propagated, 
even  by  portions  of  the  plant,  or  by  what  is  called  extension ; 
since  it  never  can  be  certain  whether  the  portion  taken  off  for 
propagation  will  produce  the  mule  or  one  of  the  parents.  As 
it  is  uncertain  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  very  distinct  species, 
many  of  the  plants  originated  by  cross- bi-eeding,  and  con- 
sidered mules,  may  not  be  so ;  and  may,  consequently,  prove 
permanent  and  improved  varieties.  Some  mules,  also,  such  as 
that  between  the  sweetwilliam  and  the  common  pink,  are  much 
less  liable  to  degenerate  than  others.  As  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  useful  plants  in  cultivation  are  cross-bred  varie- 
ties, or  mules,  the  subject  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the 
amateur,  who  will  find  it  a  source  of  useful  amusement  and 
recreation. 

Plants  agree  with  animals  in  the  offspring,  when  it  is  raised 
from  seed,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  parent ;  but 
as,  in  every  family,  the  children  of  the  same  parent  diflfir  indi- 
vidually in  features,  temper,  disposition,  &c,  so,  among  seedling 
plants  from  the  same  seed-pod,  no  two  plants  will  be  found 
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exactly  alike ;  and  some  will  occasionally  differ  conBiderably  from 
all  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  all  seed- 
ling plants  not  only  [wssess  the  character  of  the  species  from 
which  they  have  sprung,  but  even,  in  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  cases,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  individual.  The  seeds 
of  any  kind  of  cultivated  apple,  for  example,  will  produce  plants, 
the  fruit  of  all  of  which  wilt  more  or  less  resemble  that  of  the 
parent ;  though  perhaps  some  one  or  two  among  a  hundred  may 
be  considerably  different.  Hence,  by  selecting  from  beds  of 
seedling  plants  those  which  are  in  any  way  remarkably  different 
from  the  rest,  new  varieties  are  procured ;  and,  till  within  the 
last  half  century  (when  artificial  cross-breeding  began  to  be  prao- 
tised  by  gardeners),  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  an  improved 
variety  of  any  species  of  plant  was  procured. 

Plants,  like  animals,  are  subject  to  various  diseases,  as  well 
as  to  be  preyed  on  by  insects,  most  of  which  live  on  plants  till 
they  have  completed  their  larva  state.  Plants  are  also  in- 
jured by  being  crowded  by  other  plants,  eidier  of  the  same  or 
of  different  species.  When  these  spring  up  naturally  around 
the  cultivated  plants,  they  are  called  weeds,  and  the  cultivated 
plant  is  cleaned  from  them  by  weeding ;  as  it  is  in  the  case  of 
being  crowded  by  its  own  species,  or  by  other  cultivated  plants, 
by  thinning.  Plants  are  also  injured  by  epiphytes,  which  grow 
on  their  outer  bark,  such  as  mosses  and  lichens ;  and  by  para- 
sites, which  root  into  their  living  stems  and  branches,  such  as 
the  dodder,  mistletoe,  &c. 

The  life  of  plants,  like  that  of  animals,  is  limited,  but  varies 
in  regard  to  duration.  Some  plants  vegetate,  flower,  ripen  seed, 
and  die,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  these  are  called  an- 
nuals; while  odiers,  such  as  the  oak  and  some  other  trees,  are 
known  to  live  upwards  of  a  tnousand  years.  In  both  plants  and 
animals,  decay  commences  the  moment  the  life  is  exdnct ;  and 
in  both  they  are  ultimately  resolved,  first,  into  a  pulpy  or  other 
homogeneous  mass,  for  manures,  and  ultimately  into  certain 
gases,  salts,  and  earths.  After  death,  the  decay  both  of  animals 
and  plants  may  be  retarded  by  the  same  means;  vis.  drying, 
exclusion  from  the  air,  or  saturating  with  saline  or  antiseptic 
substances. 

Hampaead,  thdy^  1838. 


Art,  IU.  /fiolice  of  tome  new  Forcing-houses  and  PUt,  iatdtf  erected 
at  Pendarvet,  in  Cornwall ;  with  a  Plan  and  Section.  By  J.  Mit- 
ch imsok. 

I  SEND  herewith  plans  and  sections  of  some  new  forcing- 
houses  and  pits  lately  built  here,  which,  I  think,  may  be  useful 
to  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine. 
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Id  erecting  these  houses,  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  lightness,  utility,  and 
economy.  Two  houses  and  one  pit  are 
heated  by  hot  water  from  one  fireplace  and 
boiler,  the  pipes  of  which  are  of  zinc  The 
details  of  the  plan  and  sections  {Jigs.  80. 
to  83.)  contain  some  improvements  by  Mr. 
David  MacClelland,  clerk  of  the  works, 
who  was  sent  here  by  Henry  Harrison,  Esq., 
architect  of  London,  the  principle  of  which 
may  be  easily  understood,  by  inspecting  the 
section  of  the  rafler  in^s.  82.  and  8S. 

The  bars  of  the  lights  are  beveled  in  the 
same  way  as  the  rafters,  which  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  lightness  and  neatness  of 
the  whole. 

The  lights  are  fixed,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lower  ones,  which  are  made  to  move, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  the  vines. 

The  ventilation  is  effected  in  the  back 
wall  of  the  first  two  houses;  and  the  aper- 
tures through  which  the  air  is  admitted  are 
secured  from  the  ingress  of  3ies  and  wasps 
by  perforated  zinc,  which  also  breaks  the 
coldness  of  the  current  of  air. 

In  preparing  the  vine  borders,  I  have  put 
in  a  large  quantity  of  uncrushed  bones,  old 
lime  rubbish,  and  decayed  weeds,  with  a 
little  dung  from  old  hot-beds,  well  mixed 
with*  the  earth ;  and  in  this  compost  I  find 
the  vines  grow  remarkably  strong.  The 
borders  are  from  20  in.  to  2  fl.  deep,  oa  a 
dry  bottom. 

The  first  house  rj%.  81.  Ji.)  is  intended 
principally  for  grapes  forced  early  in  pots, 
to  be  succeeded  by  those  on  the  raflers ;  and,  by  planting  two 
vines  to  each  refler,  one  on  each  side,  and  taking  them  in  suc- 
cessively one  after  the  other,  a  regular  succession  of  fruit  may 
be  obtain efl.  The  second  house  (J%.  81.  ^.)  is  for  the  growth 
of  pines  and  grapes;  and  in  this  house  the  vines  trained  to  the 
rafters  will  be  kept  close,  so  as  not  to  shade  the  pines  too  much. 
The  hack  wall,  and  over  the  path,  will  be  entirely  covered  with 
vines,  principally  of  the  muscat  varieties,  and  trained  as  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Hoare  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Vine. 

Several  gentlemen,  who  have  seen  our  houses,  have  recom- 
mended me  to  send  you  s  plan  of  them  for  publication  in  the  Gar- 
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dene/i  Magazine;  and  I  have  accordingly  complied  with  their 
wishes. 

Pendaroes,  Oct.  28.  1837. 

Ji^.  81.,  to  a  scale  of  lOft.  to  half  an  inch,  is  a  general 
ground  plan  of  the  houses  and  pits,  in  which  c  is  a  pond, 
which  receives  the  drainings  of  the  entire  forcing-ground; 
d^  is  a  range  of  cucumber  frames ;  e,  pit  for  melons ;  fi  pine- 
pit;  g,  house  for  pines  and  grapes;  h,  house  for  grapes,  to 
be  produced  in  successional  crops,  as  described  in  the  text; 
t,  stock-hole  and  potting-shed ;  k,  cesspool  for  liquid  manure; 
It  dung-pit ;  m,  gardener's  room ;  n,  grotto ;  o,  hot-water  pipes ; 
2,  compost-ground.  8S 

I'ig.  80.,  to  the  same  scale  as  the  preceding  figure,  is 
across  section  tlirough  the  houses,  pits,  and  range  of 
cucumber  frames,  tn  which  are  shown  the  different  slopes 
g3        of  the  glass,  the  position  of  the  hot-water 
p^  pipes,  and,  &tp,  one  of  the  ventilators  in 
m  the  back  of  the  pinery,  opened. 
i      ^g.  83.,  to  the  scale  of  l^in.  to  a  foot, 
f  is  a  cross  section  of  the  rafter  of  the  vinery 
'   and  pine-stove,  showing  a  gutter  for  car- 
rying olf  the  water,  and  the  tongues  in  the 
bed  of  the  rafler,  on  which  the  sashes  slide, 
by  means  of  grooves  in  the  lower  surface  of 
their  styles. 

Fig.  82.,  to  the  same  scale  asj^.  83.,  shows  a  section  of 
the  outside  rafter,  on  which  only  one  style  rests  and  slides. 

[We  consider  these  plans  as  among  the  most  judicious  and 
economical  that  we  have  ever  seen ;  and  we  regret  that  unusual 
pressure  of  matter,  and  especially  communications  with  engrav- 
mgs,  for  the  last  twelve  months,  have  prevented  us  from  giving 
them  a  place  sooner. —  Cond.^ 


Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  the  Effecti  of  the  latt  Winter  (18S7-8)  on 
the  Treet  and  Shruht  in  the  Bolamo  Garden,  Birmingham.  By 
David  Cameron,  the  Curator  there. 

Om  looking  over  our  pinuses,  I  see  i^nus  halep^nsis  is  much 
injured  by  the  winter;  and  P.  pal6stris  and  P.  TkA&  are 
slightly  injured ;  but  all  the  other  species  look  as  fresh  as  they 
did  last  autumn.  Among  these  are  /^cea  WebbiiiBa,  P.  n6bilis, 
.^ies  Menzi^stt  and  SmithiV,  Pinus  Sabinwna,  P.  Coulter/, 
C^drus  Deod&ra,  and  Cunninghamia  laiiceolata.  These  are  alt 
small  plants,  and  have  not  had  a  single  leaf  injured,  though  they 
have  stood  without  any  protection  whatever.     Of  a  larger  size 
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are  /^nus  ponderdsa  and  AWes  Dougl^ii.  The  pines  and 
firs  in  the  Birmingham  Garden  are  pUnted  upon  a  slicing 
bank,  facing  the  south<west,  in  a  deep,  poor,  sandy  loam,  in  an 
elevated  situation,  without  any  protection  against  the  wind,  which 
is  frequently  veiy  high  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Mahonia  fascicuUris  is  totally  killed ;  whilst  M.  ^quif&liuni| 
repens,  and  glum^cea,  all  so  beautiliilly  figured  in  your  Arboretum 
£r'{Vanntcu]n,areuninjured,snd  are  now  nearlyin  full  flower.  B£r~ 
beris  nnpetnf&lia,  rotundifdlia,  and  diilcis,  are  likewise  uninjured. 
These  are  all  in  peat  soil,  slightly  protected  from  the  wind  by 
hedges ;  but  tliey  hsTe  received  no  other  protection. 

Kibes  speciosum  and  glutin6sum  were  cut  down  to  the  ground, 
but  are  sending  up  young  shoots.  R.  malvaceum  is  partially 
injured,  but  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  have  escaped. 

Arbutus  (Tuedo,  ^ndrachne,  and  serratifblia  are  nearly  killed ; 
whilst  A.  mucronulata,  and  a  species  near  it  from  Valdivia,  in 
the  interior  of  Chili,  are  but  little  injured. 

£rica  austr&lis  and  mediterranea,  killed:  the  latter  species, 
however,  was  nearly  dead  before  the  cold  commenced ;  the 
young  shoots  having  all,  from  some  cause,  been  killed  by  a  very 
slight  frost  in  November,  not  only  here,  but  in  several  other 
places  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  near  us,  all  about  the 
same  time.  E,  mediterrltnea  var.  ?  hib^mica  is  but  slightly 
injured.  The  other  hardy  ericas  have  suffered  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant :  the  small  plants  have  escaped,  whilst  the 
largest  of  the  same  sorts  are  nearly  or  quite  killed.  I  have  fre- 
quently observed  the  same  effect  upon  them  in  more  mild 
seasons;  which  convinces  me  a  supply  of  young  plants  ought  to 
be  kept  up;  or  the  spreading  points  of  the  old  plants -should  be 
laid  down,  to  enable  them  to  endure  the  winter. 

Cistuses  of  almost  alt  sorts  are  killed,  or  nearly  so ;  but  ^is 
frequently  happens  in  milder  winters.  Helianthemums  are  not 
nearly  so  much  injured,  some  not  even  hurL  Syringa  Joit^tB^Oy 
Cor^ma  diba,  /fyp^ricum  Kalmianum,  Symphoricirpus  mont&nus, 
Epigs^a  repens,  and  Andrdmeda  tetragona,  not  injured;  the 
latter  is  now  in  full  flower. 
■  Alstrcemerias  appear  to  be  very  hardy :  some  of  them  were 
pushing  out  young  leaves  during  the  latter  part  of  the  frost, 
without  receiving  any  injury,  and  without  any  shelter  whatever. 

The  diSerent  species  of  hydrangeas  are  not  more  cut  down 
^an  generally  happens  every  season.  CoU^tia  h6rridB  and 
Piptanthus  nepal^nsis  appear  both  killed. 

Laurustinuses  are  all  nearly  killed ;  common  laurel,  but  little 
injured ;  Portugal  laurel,  not  hurt  with  us,  but  almost  killed  in 
many  gardens  near  us ;  UHex,  alt  species  much  injured.  Few 
of  the  other  hardy  shrubs  present  anything  different  in  their 
appearance  fromthatof  Other  years  at  this  season;  and  1  do  not 
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anticipate  any  change  in  the  herbaceous  ground,  or  in  the  alpine 
departmenL 

BirmtJtgham,  Mai/  6.  1838. 


Art.  V.     Notice  of  the  Effictt  of  the  past  iVinler  on  the  Treet  and 

Shntbi  in  the  Grounds  of  a  Parsonage  tioute  in  Berkshire,  half 
way  between  Reading  and  fVindsor.     By  R.  Lowndss. 

LAURUfiTinuB.  All  apparently  dead,  without  any  exception. — 
Arbutus.  Two  dead;  one  veiy  much  injured.  The  latter  ii 
under  the  shelter  of  the  house,  facing  the  south,  where  it  has 
stood  for  many  years,  and  is  a  large  plant. — Ahimnus  iflat^mus. 
Injured,  but  not  killed.  It  stands  under  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  arbutus.  —  K  A.  argentea  is  killed.  —  C^us  nigricans. 
Many  killed ;  but  others  may  recover,  though  they  must  be  cut 
down. — Furze,  double-flowering.  Killed,  I  fear.— Privet.  All 
the  single  plants  seem  to  be  killed ;  but  those  in  a  hedge  are 
not  affected.-- Z^drus  n6bil is,  sweet  bay.  Dead  to  the  ground. — 
Common  laurel.  All  the  young  plants,  and  those  that  were 
lately  transplant^!,  are  dead :  tbe  others  are  greatly  injured, 
the  leaves  being  turned  brown. — Portugal  laurel.  Does  not 
seem  to  be  hurt — China  Roses.  All  killed.  The  east  front 
of  thb  house  was  covered  with  them,  and,  twice  a  year,  was 
beautiful :  they  will  be  a  great  loss. ' —  itosa  Banksia  ilbd, 
trained  on  the  south  side  of  the  house,  is  dead.  —  Jt.  purpurea 
indica.  Quite  dead. — i^lex  (Qu^rcus  /"lex).  Very  severely 
handled,  but  not  dead.  Tbe  trees  will  probably  lose  their 
leaves.  — Yew.  The  young  shoots  are  turned  quite  white,  and 
will  die,  if  not  already  dead.  The  trees  not  further  injured.— 
Pines  of  different  sorts  injured,  but  not  killed.— Myrtle.  Quite 
dead.  —  C^stus  ladanlferus.  Killed  outright.  —  C^tisus,  com- 
mon sorts.  Probably  all  killed :  many  are  so.  — I>arch.  Does 
not  appear  to  be  injured.  —  Elms.  In  full  bloom.  —  Oak.  The 
leaf-buds  swelling.  These  appear  to  be  all  the  better  for  the 
frosL 

Almost  every  thing  in  the  kitchen-garden  killed.  Sea-kale, 
being  well  covered,  was  not  killed ;  but  it  is  not  good  to  eat, 
having  no  flavour. 

It  is  not  intended  to  grub  up  any  of  the  shrubs  till  summer, 
that  we  may  see  whether  there  is  any  life  left,  and  where :  of 
which,  if  I  live,  J  will  send  you  an  account. 

There  have  lieen  some  instances  of  wheat,  late  sown,  being 
ploughed  up,  and  also  of  winter  tares,  in  this  parish.  The 
wheat  looked  very  sick  for  a  long  time,  but  it  has  in  general  re- 
covered; and  1  hope  the  summer  of  1838  may  be  as  fruitful  as 
the  summer  succeeding  the  great  frost  in  1814. 

April  1*.  1838. 

EB  4 
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Abt.  VI.  Remarit  an  Mr.  Nuil't  Collateral  Beehivt.  By  Johx 
WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford,  at  Couey  Hall,  near  Nor- 
wich. 

Bt  the  contrivance  of  the  coltateral  beehive,  Mr,  Nutt  pro- 
fesses to  prevent  the  bees  from  swarming;  bat  I  have  had  two 
of  these  hives  aX.  work  for  several  years,  and  the  bees  have 
alwnys  swarmed.  The  hive  consists  of  three  boxes  united,  and 
placed  on  a  line  with  each  other ;  the  centre  box  having  a  glass 
placed  on  the  top.  The  side  boxes  are  separated  mim  the 
centre  one  by  tin  slides,  and  each  is  furnished  with  a  tin  tube* 
intended  to  regulate  the  ventilation.  The  bees  are  placed  in  the 
centre  box ;  and  Mr.  Nutt  supposed  that,  instead  of  issuing  from 
the  centre  in  a  swarm,  the  bees  would  settle  in  the  side  boxes. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;  tor  I  have  had  them  swarming, 
while  both  the  side  boxes  were  open  and  empty.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  heat  and  want  of  room  were  the  causes  of  swarming ; 
but  I  have  maintained,  in  a  former  article  in  your  pages,  that 
the  bees  will  always  swarm,  if  there  be  more  than  one  queen  bee 
in  the  hive. 

Mr.  Mutt  supposed  that  the  queen  would  not  deposit  her 
eges  in  the  side  boxes,  if  they  were  kept  cool  by  ventilation. 
I  nave  before  observed  that  such  ventilation  is  impracticable, 
because  the  bees  will  always  seat  up  the  smallest  aperture;  and, 
if  it  could  be  effected,  it  would  only  cause  more  b«es  to  remain 
in  the  boxes,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  warmth,  instead  of  being 
out  at  work.  I  have  taken  oK  boxes  in  July,  and  some  of  the 
cells  were  full  o/larvie.  I  have  done  the  same  in  October,  and 
found  the  queen  bee  in  them.  Mr.  Nutt  has  failed  in  what  he 
proposed  by  this  kind  of  hive,  as  it  does  not  prevent  swarming, 
nor  deter  the  queen  from  laying  eggs  iu  the  side  boxes. 

Two  reasons  may  have  1m  apiarians  to  suppose  that  -the 
queen  would  not  dq)osit  her  eggs  in  the  side  boxes.  One,  that 
the  brewing  eeoson  is  oflen  past  before  any  cells  are  constructed 
in  them ;  and  the  other,  thot  bees  make  more  combs  than  they 
require  for  breeding.  The  inside  ones  may  be  full  of  larvae,  and 
those  outside  full  of  pure  honey ;  and  this  is  sure  to  be  the  case, 
if  the  cells  have  been  made  before  the  end  of  the  breeding 
season. 

X  have  never  had  much  honey  from  this  collateral  hive,  as  the 
bees  have  been  always  weakened  by  swarming;  and  they  seldom 
filled  one  of  Uie  side  boxes  in  a  season.  Latterly,  I  have 
adopted  the  old  plan,  when  the  bees  sent  out  a  swarm,  and  have 

C laced  them  in  the  side  boxes,  so  that  each  box  formed  a  hive 
y  itseIC  By  tiiis  means,  I  have  secured  more  honey.  In  Oc* 
tober,  I  destroy  the  bees  in  the  side  boxes,  and  keep  those  in 
the  centre  one  for  the  next  year's  swarming.     1  am  no  advocate 
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for  destroying  bees,  and  have  tried  several  schemes  to  unite 
them  with  other  hives,  but  with  very  little  success. 

I  am  aware  that  this  is  at  variance  with  the  humane  plan  of 
which  Mr.  Nutt  has  said  so  much :  but,  supposing  that  he 
could  prevent  the  swarming,  and  that  Iiis  side  boxes  were  filled 
with  honey  in  the  autumn,  how  does  his  plan  escape  the  ob- 
jection of  inhumanity  ?  His  hive  consists  of  three  boxes  standing 
in  a  line.  If  the  two  outside  boxes  be  taken,  and  the  centre  box 
left  to  contain  all  the  bees,  the  boxes  taken  must  be  smoked,  to 
enable  bim  to  remove  the  bees.  If  th^  are  not  fed,  they  will 
probably  be  starved  to  death.  So  that  if^tbe  old  plan  was  cruel, 
it  produced,  at  least, .instant  death;  whereas  Mr.  Nutt's  system 
only  causes  protracted  sufiering. 

Much  objection  has  been  raised  against  destroying  bees,  to 
take  their  honey ;  and  varions  plans  nave  been  suggested  for 
taking  a  part  of  it  without  injuring  them.  The  safest  way  must 
be  to  place  glasses  on  the  top  of  the  hive ;  for  the  bees  will  not 
woric  in  them  until  the  hive  is  full.  The  honey  in  the  glasses, 
too,  is  always  pure.  Whatever  method  is  adc^ted,  much  honey 
cannot  be  obtained  in  this  county  (Norfolk),  a  few  places  ex- 
cepted, without  injury  to  the  bees ;  for,  on  an  average  perhaps  of 
four  years,  they  make  no  more  than  would  suiEce  to  keep  them 
in  a  healthy  condition.  On  the  humane  plan,  as  it  is  called,  a 
little  pure  honey  may  be  had,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  watch  the 
bees  at  work;  but  the  common  straw  hive  is,  aiter  all,  the  most 
profitable,  with  the  old  plan  of  destroying  the  bees.  Honey  is* 
however,  so  little  used,  and  foreign  honey  is  so  cheap,  that  the 
cottager  has,  of  late  years,  found  little  inducement  to  keep  bees. 

Mr.  Nutt  says  that  the  bees  can  be  got  out  of  the  boxes 
without  smoking  them.  This  may  be  the  case,  provided  they 
be  taken  off  early  in  the  season,  in  a  warm  day,  when  most  of 
the  bees  are  out  I  have  effected  it  under  such  circumstances, 
but  never  when  the  boxes  were  full  of  honey,  and  left  on  till 
the  autumn. 

Cotsey  Hall  Gardens,  Feb.  16.  18SS, 


Art.  VII.  Remarit  on  the  Roolt  of  some  of  the  lerrestrial  Orchidea 
of  Amtralia,  Jottad  in  the  Neigh6ourhood  of  the  Swan  River.  By 
■Tames  Drummond,  A.L.S.,  Superintendent  of  the  Government 
Botanic  Garden,  Swan  River. 

THnouQH  the  notice  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  insert  in 
your  Magazine  some  time  ago,  I  received  orders  for  some  seeds 
and  birds,  &c.,  which  I  shall  nave  ready  to  send  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  offers  after  Christinas  next ;  and  I  purpose  sending 
with  them  some  bulbs  of  the  most  beautiful  and  curious  of  our 
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Orchidese,  which*  I  have  no  doubt*  will  be  admired  in  England. 
I  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  roots  of  a  few  of  the  genera 
of  Australian  Orchidese,  which,  if  you  can  spare  a  comer  for  in 
the  Gardener's  Magazine,  may,  perhaps,  assist  in  their  successful 
cultivation.  Many  of  our  Orchidese,  as  the  species  No.  1. 
(shown  in  ^.  84.)  *,  agree  in  the  character  of  their  roots  with 
the  English  O'rchis  mSrio,  and  on  these  it  is  not  necessary 
to  remark.  The  two  species  marked  No,  2.  and  *S.  (^.  84.) 
belong  to  two  genera,  the  structure  of  which  is  very  curious; 
the  bulb  being  renewed  every  year,  In  the  centre  of  several 
layers  of  bast-ma Cr-1  ike  substance,  one  of  which  layers  is  added 
every  year  by  the  decay  of  the  old  bulb.  When  the  young 
bulb  is  dissected  at  the  time  the  plant  is  in  flower,  the  layer  of 
fibrous  substance,  which  afterwards  becomes  the  covering,  is 
easily  perceptible :  it  terminates  in  a  point,  which  the  following 
season  becomes  a  root,  and  another  root  is  produced  from  the 
bottom  of  next  year's  flower-stalk.  In  planting  these  roots,  the 
fibrous  substance  should  not  be  removed,  or  the  plant  will  not 
thiive.     The  layers  can  easily  be  traced  back  for  ten  or  twelve 

*  The  engravingi  are  one  fourth  of  the  size  of  the  dried  specinienB,  which 
arrired  in  very  badcondttton. 
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years ;  and,  I  hare  no  doubt,  many  of  these  Orchideee  have  bon- 
tinued  to  flourish  in  half  an  inch  square  of  earth  for  ages. 

In,^.  64.  *2,  a  shows  the  coated  root  cut  down  the  mid- 
dle, the  black  part  of  which  is  intended  to  represent  part  of  the 
bulb  Slled  with  the  new  root,  as  it  appears  at  the  time  of  flowering; 
and  b  shows  the  [»irt  of  the  bulb  filled  with  the  old  rooL 

The  coated  orchises  grow  mostly  on  the  exposed  sides  of  tJie 
hills,  where  the  soil  is  a  strong  loam  mixed  with  a  large  portion 
of  gravel,  and  where  their  numerous  coats  must  be  of  great  use 
in  protecting  their  roots  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  summer 
sun.  All  the,  time  they  appear  above  ground,  the  wAither  with  us 
is  seldom  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  month  of  May  in  England. 
The  leaves  of  the  hinged  orchis,  No.  5.  (^.  84.  5.)  are  of  a  livid 

Seen,  somewhat  reticulated,  and  frequently  with  a  red  margin. 
0. 7.  (^.64.  V.)  differs  from  it,  in  having  the  leaves  shining yel- 
lowbh  green,  the  insect-like  part  turned  in  a  different  way,  and 
it  has  some  red  hair,  or  hair-like  glands,  about  the  neck.  No.  8. 
(^.  84.  8.)  I  have  discovered  since  I  wrote  the  first  part  of 
this  letter.  It  has  five  or  six  flowers  on  a  spike ;  the  leaves  are 
oblong  heart-shaped,  they  do  not  He  so  flat  on  the  ground  as 
in  the  other  two  species;  the  hinge  on  which  the  insect-like  part 
moves  is  sessile ;  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  agree  with  the 
other  species,  four  of  them  are  turned  back  by  the  germen,  and 
one  stands  up  behind  the  upper  lip.  The  flower-stalk  is  thicker 
towards  the  top,  and  somewhat  succulent,  which,  perhaps,  en- 
ables the  plant  to  produce  its  flowers  and  seed,  as  I  observe  the 
leaves  are  withered  at  the  time  the  plant  comes  into  flower. 
The  upper  lip  is  very  curious,  as  you  will  observe  in  the  dried 
specimens.  This  species  is  found  on  exposed  spots  on  the  sides 
of  the  Darling  range  of  hills. 

The  specimens  No.  6.  {fig.  84.  6.,  in  which  a  a  are  the  new 
roots,  and  b  shows  the  old  roots,)  are  meant  to  show  the  great 
distance  at  which  some  of  the  Australian  Ochidete  produce 
their  new  bulbs  from  the  old  roots:  in  one  species  (which  I  have 
not  room  for  in  this  parcel),  I  have  traced  them  for  more  than  a 
foot.  I  can  perceive  no  difference  between  the  roots  which  end 
in  bulbs,  and  those  which  apparently  do  not;  but  I  think  that, 
if  all  the  roots  were  to  end  in  bulbs,  the  plants  would  be  more 
common  than  they  are ;  it  is  a  very  diSicult  operation  to  take 
up  the  roots  of  the  Orchideas  without  separating  the  bulbs. 

We  have  a  fine  showy  orchis  here  (a  species  of  ?  Siuras), 
which  propagates  freely  by  the  roots,  and  whicli,  I  have  no 
doubt,  would  answer  well  in  the  open  air  in  England,  if  the 
roots  were  treated  like  the  roots  of  the  Persian  ranunculus,  and 
kept  in  a  dry  warm  room  in  winter.  The  roots  of  the  flower- 
ing plants  are  about  6  in.  long,  and  resemble  a  good  deal  Ute 
roots  of  Antb^ricum  Lillastrum;  being  thickest  at  the  end  farthest 
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from  the  stem.  Two  or  direeare  producedBnnualIy,and  the  old 
ones  decay.  On  rich  calcareous  soil,  this  orchis  grows  2  ft.  high  | 
and  the  fiowers  are  large  in  proportion,  and  showy :  the  colours 
are  orange  and  purple.  You  will  see  a  small  starved  specimen, 
of  the  flower,  and  specimens  of  the  root,  in  No.  9.  (^.84.  9.) 
To  have  this  species  flower  in  perfection,  the  roots  should  be 
kept  as  entire  as  possible.  Every  bit  of  the  root  which  is 
broken  off  forms  a  plant;  but  it  is  some  years  before  pluits  so 
formed  get  large  enough  to  produce  flowers. 

The  specimens  marked  No.  S.  {^.  84. 3.  and  *S.)  belong  to 
two  interesting  genera  of  OrchideK.  The  knots  on  the  roots  are 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  knots  on  the  roots  of  H^cus  aven^ 
ceus,  end  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  reservoirs  of  nourish- 
ment, to  enable  the  plant  to  flower  and  perfect  seeds,  than  as 
true  bulbs  or  buds.  Young  plants  may  be  produced  by  divid- 
ing the  roots;  but  they  spring  from  the  joints  between  the 
swelliogs  of  the  root.  One  of  these  swellings,  or  tubers,  is  pro- 
duced annually,  or  more  than  one  when  the  root  becomes 
forked,  as  it  sometimes  does;  several  stems  and  flowers  are 
frequently  produced  from  the  same  root,  the  plant  becoming 
branched  near  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

InJ^.  84.  *9.,  a  shows  tlie  bulb  formed  during  the  present 
year ;  b  shows  a  part  of  the  root  broken  off'  in  taking  it  up ;  and 
c,  a  bulb  formed  the  first  or  second  year  after  the  plant  was 
Tused  from  seed. 

In  planting  the  roots  of  these  genera  of  Orchidese,  they  should 
be  put  down  as  entire  as  possible.  The  roots,  although  they 
may  appear  old  and  decayed,  are  not  on  that  account  to  be 
rejectecl.  The  large  species  I  send  you.  No.  S.  l^.  84.  *S.}, 
has  sometimes  a  flower  1 1  in.  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals ;  and 
another  species,  with  a  yellow  flower  and  dark  purple  lower  lip, 
grows  nearly  as  large,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  plant.  The  spe- 
cimen marked  No.  4.  {Jig.  84.  4.)  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  sensitive  plants.      The  lower  lip,  in  which  the  anthers  are 

E laced,  is  a  boat-shaped  box ;  the  upper  lip,  which  I  suppose  to 
e  the  stigma,  forms  a  lid  which  exactly  fits  it;  the  hinge  on 
which  the  lid  moves  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  flower, 
and  is  attached  to  its  centre ;  and,  when  it  opens,  the  upper  part 
turns  round  within  the  box,  comes  out  at  the  bottom,  turns  up 
and  back;  so  that,  when  ftilly  expanded,  it  sinnds  fairly  over  the 
flower.  The  moment  a  small  insect  touches  the  point  of  the  lid, 
it  makes  a  sudden  revolution,  brings  in  the  point  of  the  lid  at 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  so  that  it  has  to  pass  the  anthers  in  its 
w^,  and  makes  prisoner  any  small  insect  which  the  box  will  hold. 
When  it  catches  an  insect,  it  remains  shut  while  the  insect  con- 
tinues to  move  about ;  but,  if  the  insect  be  not  caught,  the  box 
soon  opens  again.     This  plant  is  rare ;  and  where  it  does  grow 
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it  is  not  easily  found,  the  leaves  and  whole  plant  having  much 
the  appearance  of  charcoal,  among  which  it  usually  grows. 

The  specimens  marked  No.  5.  {^.  84. 5.)  belong  to  a  very  cu- 
rious genus  of  Orchidete,  of  which  I  have  discovered  two  species, 
very  similar  in  their  structure  and  economy.  The  leaves,  one  to 
each  plants  are  round,  and  lie  flat  on  the  soil ;  the  stems  grow 
12  or  18  inches  high,  each  producing  a  single  flower.  The  flower 
consists  ofBve  narrowdivisions,  four  of  which  are  turned  back  by 
the  side  of  the  germen ;  and  the  Bfth  stands  up  behind  the  upper 
lip,  which,  in  this  genus,  contains  the  anthers.  The  lower  lip 
resembles  an  insect  suspended  in  the  air,  and  moving  with  every 
breeze  on  a  remarkable  hinge,  which  you  will  observe  in  the 
specimens.  Anything  which  turns  the  plant  to  one  side,  brings 
the  insect-like  part,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  stigma,  in  con- 
tact with  the  anthers.  The  roots  of  the  fly-catching  and  hinged 
orchises  are  thick  downy  fibres,  which  terminate  in  small  bulbs : 
but  I  rather  think  these  bulbs  act  only  as  reservoirs  of  nourish- 
ment, unless  the;  happen  to  be  accidentally  separated  from  the 
parent  plant;  in  which  case  they  become  separate  plants.  They 
are  from  one  to  three  or  more  in  number,  and  spring  from  the 
stem,  about  half  an  inch  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Stixm  River,  Oct.  18. 1837.  [Received  at  Bayswater,  July  32. 
1838.]  

Abt.  VIII.     On  the  best  Mode  ofpropagaling  the  Dahlia.    By  Johk 
Fyffb,  Gardener  at  A^l ton  Rectory,  Bedfordshire. 

A.  QB£AT  diversity  of  opinion  exists  regarding  the  best  mode 
of  propagating  the  dahlia;  some  preferring  cuttings,  and  others 
the  roots  divided  into  small  portions.  The  merits  of  these 
different  modes  of  propagating  this  modem  favourite  of  the 
flower-garden  I  shall  leave  others  to  decide:  what  I  mean  to 
lay  before  you  at  present  is,  a  way,  by  following  which  every 
nrdener  may  secure  a  stock  of  plants  for  the  following  season. 
Every  one,  who  has  any  knowledge  of  this  plants  is  aware  how 
liable  plants  raised  from  cuttings  are  to  form  weak  or  imperfect 
tubers.  This  does  not  always  hold  good ;  but,  in  a  great  many 
instances,  it  will  more  frequently  happen  than  from  divided 
roots ;  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  the  plants  oflen  do  not  start 
the  next  season:  and  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  very  vexing,  if  it 
is  an  expensive  sort,  to  have  it  only  one  season,  and  lose  it  the 
next. 

The  plan  which  I  have  followed  to  remedy  this  evil  is  this  :— 
From  all  the  newest  sorts  which  have  been  purchased  from  the 
nursery  (and  which,  iu  most  cases,  are  cuttings),  afler  they  are 
established,  or  as  soon  as  I  can  take  a  cutting  without  hurting 
the  plant,  I  take  the  small  side  shoots  (the  more  stubbed  the 
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better),  and  pot  them,  as  is  comoionly  done  with  the  shoots  from 
the  roots.  These  strike  well  when  put  in  a  good  strong  heat, 
and,  by  one  or  two  shiftings,  make  nice  little  bulbs  before  autumn. 
These  I  dry  completely,  and  allow  to  rwnain  in  the  pots  during 
the  winter ;  placing  them  in  a  dry  situation,  not  iax  distant  ^m 
a  6ue,  so  that  tfaey  may  have  the  benefit  of  it  in  damp  weather, 
or  when  sharp  frosts  octuir.  The  mould  in  the  pots  should  be 
of  a  light  sandy  nature :  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould  and  sand,  with 
very  little  loam,  is  the  safest  compound  to  preserve  them  in. 
When  the  roots  are  started  in  the  spring,  they  make  excellent 
plants ;  and,  in  most  coses,  four  roots  out  of  six  so  treated 
start,  and  thus  secure  the  rarest  sorts  from  being  lost,  as  is  ofleD 
the  case  with  cuttings  the  second  season. 
MiUon  Reclon/,  Elmf  14.  1838. 


AaT.  IX.    Noticet  <{f  tome  Planit  of  the  Cdrica  Papitya  ivhtcA  have 
Jhiited  ai  R^dey  Cattle.     By  G.  M.  Elliott,  Gardener  there. 

Ca'rica  Papaya  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Lindley  the  type  of  a 
natural  order,  called  Papatfdcea.  In  the  description  of  its  cha- 
facters.  Dr.  Lindley  has  omitted  to  remark  that  the  male  flowers 
only  are  produced  on  axillary  racemes  ;  the  female  being  pro- 
duced on  solitary,  short,  axillary  peduncles.  The  only  exception 
J  know  of  is  in  the  case  of  a  male  plant,  now  growing  in  our 
stove,  on  which  three  female  flowers  were  produced  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  male  racemes;  and  these,  being  carefully  impregnated, 
are  now  swelling,  and  will  in  due  time  become  mature  fruit. 

To  cultivate  Uie  papaw,  it  is  necessary  to  have  both  sexes,  and 
carefully  to  impregnate  the  female  when  in  flower.  The  flowers 
of  both  sexes  are  produced  nearly  at  every  leaf,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  impregnate  every  flower ;  as  by  doing  so  you 
would  injure  the  plant,  by  causing  it  to  overbear  itself;  and  the 
fruit  would  not  be  so  fine.  The  papaw  grows  vigorously  in  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  strong  turfy  loam  and  recent  nors^ 
droppings  chopped  up  together,  but  not  sifted,  giving  plenty  of 
water.  We  keep  our  plants  on  an  end  flue  in  a  pine  stove, 
where  they  grow  from  1  f>.  to  6  in.  yearly.  I  have  never  tried 
tbera  in  a  lower  temperature;  nor  do  I  think  they  would  thrive 
in  a  green-house,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  during 
summer.  I  have  not  seen  them  infested  with  any  insect,  ex> 
cept  the  brown  scale,  which  we  got  rid  of  by  rubbing  tbeai 
off  with  the  hand  or  a  brush. 

The  reason  I  would  asign  for  the  singular  developement  of 
female  flowers  by  the  male  plant  above  mentioned  is,  that,  in 
1886,  I  inarched  a  female  plant  into  the  stem  of  the  male, 
where  it  remained  for  about  two  months;  when  I  gradually 
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removed  the  connexion  with  the  female  tree,  and  finally  cut  it 
off  entirely.  The  scion  continued  to  live,  but  scarcely  to  grow, 
for  three  months  longer,  when  it  was  displaced  by  an  accident. 
The  male  plant  continued  to  grow  and  flower  as  usual  until 
September,  18S7  (twelve  months  after  the  removal  of  the  female 
scion) ;  when  it  showed  the  female  flowers  before  alluded  to;  and 
at  present  it  has  female  flowers  on  axillary  peduncles,  like  perfect 
females.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  but  this  change  of  sex  has 
taken  place  in  consequence  of  the  connexion  with  the  female 
papaw,  since  the  flowers  have  been  produced  on  wood  formed 
during  the  time  of,  or  since,  the  connexion.  This  seems  a  veiy 
interesting  subject  for  the  vegetable  physiologist,  whether,  with 
Mr.  Main,  we  consider  a  retu  life  (indusium)  necessary  for  the 
developement  of  any  part  of  a  plant ;  or,  with  Mr.  Keith,  we  con- 
sider the  matured  sap  oi^uisable.  Whichever  idea  we  cling 
to,  true  it  is  that  an  operation 
unseen  and  unknown  has  pro- 
duced a  change.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  our  female  plant,  that  had  the 
male  inarched  on  it,  would  show  i 
male  flowers;  but  as  yet  it  has  noL  I 
Probably,  the  greater  vigour  of  I 
the  male  head,  from  not  ^ing  so  ^ 
much  wounded,  might  carry  with 
it  the  sap  of  the  female;  whereas 
the  female,  having  no  leaves  at  the 
time  of  the  connexion,  mightsuifer 
itself  to  be  robbed  with  impunity. 
Bi/Oey  Castle,  April  S.  16S8. 
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[We  have  acknowledged  (p.  195.)  the 
receipt  of  some  fruit  of  the  papaw  from 
Mr.  Elliott. 

Fig.  85.  is  a  view  of  one  of  these,  of 
half  the  natural  size;  j^.  66.  is  a  longi- 
tudinal section ;  ^.  87>  is  a  transverse 
section ;  all  to  the  same  scale :  and^.  88. 
is  a  view  of  the  leaves  and  mode  of  growth 
of  the  plant,  to  a  much  smaller  scale.  —  Cond,"] 


A  RT.  I.  The  Suburban  Gardener,  and  Villa  Companion .-  compriting 
the  Choice  of  a  Suburban  or  Villa  Retidenee,  or  of  a  Situation  on 
vihich  iojbrm  one  s  the  Arrangement  and  Fumithtng  of  the  Homei 
and  the  Laving  out.  Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the 
Garden  and  Ground* ;  the  whole  adapted  Jitr  Groundi  Jrom  One 
Perch  to  a  Hundred  Acre*  and  upuards  in  extent ;  and  intended 
for  the  Instruction  of  those  vaho  know  little  of  Gardening  and  Rural 
Affairs,  and  more  particularly  for  the  Vie  of  Ladies:  illustrated 
by  numerous  Engravings.  By  J.  C.  London,  F.L.S.  H.S.  &c  8ro, 
pp.  752,  many  PTates.     Loodan,  18S8.     20t. 

This  work  ought  more  properly  to  have  been  termed  the 
Suburban  Architect  and  Landseape-Gaid^mer ;  but,  when  we 
commenced  it  in  monthly  numbers,  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
we  intended  to  include  in  it  not  only  all  that  related  to  Uie 
laying  out  and  general  management  of  suburban  gardens,  but  to 
treat  of  their  culture;  including  in  the  work,  at  the  same  time, 
all  the  information  essential  for  an  amateur  to  know,  of  what 
relates  to  the  building  and  furnishing  of  suburban  houses.  In 
this  case,  the  title  of  Si^urban  Gardener  and  Villa  Companion 
would  have  been  more  suitable  than  it  is  at  present;  but,  in 
order  that  our  readers  may  form  a  correct  idea  of  what  the 
volume  now  published  as  the  Si^urban  Gardener  contains,  we 
have  given  at  the  end  of  this  Number,  on  abridged  copy  of  the 
table  of  contents,  andalist  of  the  engravings. 

That  part  of  the  work  which  treats  of  the  culture  of  gardens, 
we  intend  to  give  as  a  separate  volume,  under  the  title  of  the 
Suhiaian  Horliadturist,  and  it  will  appear  early  in  1889. 

In  the  Sidnirban  Gardener  and  ViUa  Contpanion,  we  followed 
the  practice  which  we  adopted  in  the  Enafeltgtadia  <^  Outage, 
Farm,  and  Villa  Atxhilectwe ;  viz.  that  of  giving  examples,  and 
then  pointing  out  the  particular  principles  whic£  they  Ulustrate. 
In  this  manner,  we  have  brought  before  the  reader,  in  detached 
portions,  and,  as  it  were,  incidentally,  all  the  imporUnt  points 
which  occur  in  the  discussion  both  m  rural  ardiitecturet  and  of 
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landscape-gardening,  as  arts  of  design  and  taste.  When  these 
subjects  are  brought  before  the  reader  in  a  continuous  and 
systematic  form,  unless  his  mind  has  been  previously  prepared 
bjr  appropriate  studies,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  understand 
the  principles  laid  down,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  apply 
them  in  practice ;  and  thus  the  whole  may  be  perused  without 
any  real  benefit  being  gained  by  him.  As  &  proof  of  this, 
we  may  refer  to  Whately's  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening, 
and  Price's  Essays  on  the  Picturesque,  two  of  the  best  books  on 
landscape-gardening  which  have  ever  been  written  ;  and  jet  we 
question  whether  there  ever  was  a  single  practical  gardener  who, 
after  perusing  them,  could  say,  "  Now  I  shall  set  about  laying 
out  a  plantation,  or  forming  a  piece  of  water,  in  a  diSerent 
manner  from  what  I  have  hitherto  done."  In  the  Suburban  Gar- 
dener,  one  principle  only  is  illustrated  at  a  time ;  and  that  prin- 
ciple is  always  reduced  to  its  very  simplest  form,  and  connected 
with  some  point  of  practice,  in  such  a  manner  as,  we  think,  will 
render  it  clear  to  every  working  gardener. 

For  example,  in  the  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening, 
where  wood  is  the  subject,  the  principles  by  which  the  disposition 
of  this  material  in  landscape  is  regulated  are  laid  down  at  great 
length,  and  illustrated  by  the  descriptions  of  woods  in  various 
parts  of  England;  scarcely  one  page  of  which,  we  think,  could 
be  turned  to  account  in  the  actual  practice  of  a  workine  gar- 
dener. In  the  Suburban  Gardener,  we  have  treated  of  woods  and 
plantations  in  various  places;  and,  to  refer  to  the  first  that  occurs 
to  us,  which  is  in  p.  737.)  we  there  show  by  a  diagram,  and 
describe  by  letterpress,  the  difiFereuce  between  deformity  of  lines 
and  shapes  in  plantations,  and  picturesque  lines  and  shapes. 
We  have,  by  this  diagram  and  its  accompanying  description, 
we  think,  conveyed  more  information  to  the  uninitiated  reader, 
than  he  will  be  able  to  draw  from  all  the  profound  and  philoso- 
phical discussions  on  the  subject  of  wood  contained  in  the 
Observations ;  acknolvl edging,  as  we  do,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  latter  are  altogether  unexceptionable  in  point  of  doc- 
trine. We  merely  say  that  they  are  too  profound  and  abstract 
to  be  reduced  to  practice  by  ordinary  working  gardeners,  and 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  subject  which  prevents 
it  from  being  understood  by  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  All 
that  is  necessary  is,  to  infuse  the  knowledge  into  the  mind  in 
imall  quantities  at  a  time,  and  by  degrees;  beginning  with  those 
principles  which  ere  most  easily  understood,  and  never  laying 
down  a  rule  without  referriug  it  to  a  principle. 

On  the  subject  of  water,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sound  philo- 
sophical discussion  tn  the  Observations  and  in  the  Essays  ;  but 
where  is  the  gardener  who  can  apply  them  ?  In  our  discussion 
of  the  question,  "  What  constitutes  an  agreeable  shape  in  a  lake, 
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pond,  or  piece  of  still  vater,  m  p.  630^  we  think  we  have  done 
more  for  the  practical  gardener,  who  has  not  made  the  Buhject 
of  latulscape-gardening  his  study,  than  will  be  found  in  all  the 
writings  of  ei&er  Whately  or  Price. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  are  in  the  slightest  degree 
undervaluing  these  writings;  so  far  from  this,  we  have  always 
borne  testimony  to  their  unrivalled  excdlence ;  and  we  freely 
acknowledge  that  it  is  to  (hem,  and  a  few  other  works  on  the 
same  subject,  that  we  are  indebted  for  all  we  know  of  landscape- 
gardening. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  service  we  have  done  the  young  gardener 
and  the  amateur,  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  is,  that  of  laying 
down  the  rules  which,  in  landscape-gardening,  are  derived  from 
the  principle  of  the  Recognition  of  Art.  We  claim  for  ourselves 
the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  show  in  what  manner  tiiis 
principle  is  applicable  to  modern  landscape-gardening.  The  first 
discoverer  of  the  principle,  our  readers  have  been  informed  in  a 
previous  volume  of  this  Magazine,  was  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy : 
but  this  author  only  applied  it  to  the  geometrical  style  of  laying 
out  grounds ;  and,  because  he  could  not  apply  it  to  the  modem 
stvle,  he  rejects  works  in  that  style,  as  unworthy  of  being  classed 
with  the  fine  arts. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  Suburban  Garde^ier  and  Villti  Com- 
panion is  chiefly  intended  for  those  either  possessing,  or  intend- 
ing to  possess,  some  kind  of  country  house  and  garden,  yet 
there  is  no  work  that  we  have  published  which  contains  so 
much  information  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  young  gardener  who 
proposes  to  excel  in  the  highest  department  of  his  profession. 


Art-  II.  Botany,  in  Four  Parii  :  1.  Sfmcturat  Botany;  2.  Pky. 
nologyi  S,  Sytlemalk  Botany  I  4.  Detcriptive  Botany.  Published 
under  the  Superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  DiiFuMan  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  In  seven  numbers,  8vo,  6d.  each ;  or  in  one 
volume  in  boards,  4j.     London,  1834  to  1838. 

Th£  quantity  of  ideas  that  is  compressed  into  this  work  is 
altogether  astonishing.  It  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Lindley,  and,  in 
our  opinion,  does  credit  even  to  him.  The  young  gardener  will 
see  by  the  title  that  it  contains  the  essence  of  all  that  is  known 
on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  botany ;  and  we  assure  him 
that,  if  he  neglects,  or  even  delays,  procunng  the  work,  aod 
studying  it  profoundly,  he  will  fail  in  an  important  duly  to 
himself.  We  recommend,  in  particular,  the  chapter  (p.  130.) 
"  Of  Species  and  Varieties,"  as  likely  to  save  the  young  gardener 
a  world  of  trouble  in  puzzling  himself  about  distinctions  where 
none  exist;  or  where,  iftheydo,  they  are  not  worth  attending  to. 
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Art.  III.  The  Orckidacea  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala.  By  James 
Bateman,  £«q.,  P.R.S.  L.S.  G.S.  H.S.  &c.  Part  II.  Imp.  fol. 
Ridgway  and  Sons,  LoadoD,  1838. 

The  plates  in  this  volume  are  chiefly  by  Mrs.  Withers,  and, 
in  point  of  drawing,  engraving,  and  colouring,  they  appear  to  us 
to  surpass  tlie  pintes  of  Part  I.  Indeed,  the  work  altogether 
may  be  considered  as  improving  rather  than  falling  off. 

The  species  figured  in  this  part  are: — T.  6.  Cyrtochilum  bic- 
ton^nse,  which  being  a  new  species,  and  lately  introduced,  the 
details  respecting  it  wilt  be  found  in  our  Floricultural  Notices 
for  October.  At  the  end  of  the  description  of  this  species  is 
a  beautifully  engraved  vignette,  intended  "to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  tangled  luxuriance  and  diamat  grandeur  oF  the  forest 
scenery  of  Tropical  America."  This  view  abounds  in  Orchidft- 
cete,  and  various  climbers  and  twiners.  There  is  a  serpent  coiled 
round  one  tree,  and  a  monkey  scrambling  up  another ;  a  cayman 
is  seen  emerging  from  a  piece  of  water,  and  two  savages  prepaid 
ing  their  food.  A  fallen  tree,  covered  with  epiphytes,  forms  part 
of  the  foreground. — T.  7.  Stanh6pea  tigrina,  has  been  already 
described  in  our  Floricultural  NoClces.  The  tailpiece  to  this 
species,  in  Mr.  Bateman's  work,  is  a  view  of  the  plant  as  it  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  its  flowering  in  the  epiphyte-house  at 
Knypersley. 

"  Splendid  aa  arc  all  the  apedes  of  Stanhopea,  this  is  unquestionably  the 
finest  of  them  all.  Its  flowers  are  powerfully'  fragrant,  and  larger  than  any 
that  have  been  hitherto  met  with  among  orchidai^eoua  plants :  they  are  also 
furnished  with  a  huge  fleshj  lip,  of  bo  strange  and  fantastic  a  figure,  that  it 
would  rather  seem  to  have  been  carved  out  of  ivory,  or  modelled  in  wax,  than 
to  t)e  a  btmS  fide  production  of  the  vegetable  world.  Its  colouring,  too,  is  so 
rich  and  varied,  that  even  Mrs.  Witbers's  skill  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to 
convey  an  adequate  notion  of  it." 

T.  8.  Perist^ria  Barken'/,  has  been  already  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  and,  consequently,  recorded  in  our  Floricul- 
tural Notices.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  supposed  to  resemble 
doves. — T.  9.  Lie^lia  autumnilia.  For  the  details  of  this  species, 
see  Floricultural  Noticed  for  September.  The  tailpiece  to  Mr. 
Bateman's  description  represents  the  opening  of  a  box  of  Or- 
chiddceK,  which,  it  is  discovered,  have  been  eaten  up  by  cock- 
roaches. Tlie  design  is  by  Cruiksbauka,  and  the  engraving  by 
Landells. — T,  10.  Epidfendrum  aromaticum,  will  be  found  given 
in  detail  in  our  Floricultural  Notices  fur  September.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  sweet-smelling  of  the  whole  tribe  of  Orchidftcete ; 
sweeter  even  than  A^rides  odoratum,  "  although  the  latter  has 
been  designated  by  Professor  Lindlcy  as  the  sweetest  of  all 
flowers."  The  "rich  sugary  odour"  of  Epid^ndrum  aromaticum 
has  been  said  by  one  to  resemble  that  of  the  sweet  scabious ;  by 
another,  to  approach  that  of  Pergulilria  odoraUssima ;  while  a 
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third  has  declared  that  it  smells  as  angelica  tastes.  The  tail- 
piece to  this  description  is  Z.j-copodiuni  inv6Iven3,  aAer  a  draw- 
ingby  Lfldy  Jane  Walsh. 

Two  pages  more  of  introductory  matter  are  given,  and  of 
these  we  have  extracted  the  essence;  but  we  think  it  will  be 
given  with  more  effect  when  some  future  part  appears,  so  as  to 
present  a  greater  mass  of  information  on  the  subject  at  once. 


Akt.  IV.     The    Rote-Fancier'i  Manual.      By  Mrs.  Gore.      12mo, 
pp.434.     Lgndon,  1838. 

In  the  preface,  Mrs.  Gore  informs  us  that  she  has  undertaken 
this  work  **  for  the  use  of  the  inexperienced  English  amateur; 
and,  in  order  to  make  it  practically  available,  scientific  terms 
have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  laid  aside,  and  the  simplest  form  of 
language  adopted."  (p.  vi.)  In  the  remainder  of  the  preface,  we 
are  informed  that,  though  roses  are  easier  of  propagation  in 
France,  they  attain  tlieir  highest  perfection  in  England ;  in  proof 
of  which,  reference  is  made  to  the  nurseries  of  the  principal  Enfp- 
lish  rose-growers.  The  rose  attains  a  larger  size  in  England, 
froln  the  comparative  moderation  and  humidity  in  the  climate  ; 
and  the  blossom  of  any  individual  kind  of  rose  remains  a  longer 
time  expanded  in  our  cloudy  atmosphere,  than  under  the  intense 
heat  and  light  of  a  Ckmtinental  sun,  unobscured  by  clouds  or 
mists. 

"  The  real  source  of  the  embence  of  the  French  in  the  culture  of  roses,  !■ 
the  Tact  that  it  absorbs  the  almoit  exclusive  attention  of  thdr  hortkulturiatf. 
The  high  price  of  fuel  places  the  cultivatioD  of  the  tender  exotica  (by  which 
Bnglish  amateura  are  chiefly  eagrosaed)  almost  out  of  the  question ;  and,  u 
the  French  adhere  to  the  wise  custom  of  repairii^  to  their  country  seats  in 
May,  and  quitting  them  in  December,  their  attention  and  money  are  appro- 
priated to  the  improvement  of  such  plants  aa  adorn  the  floirer-garden  during 
the  summer  season.  They  care  little  for  any  that  cannot  be  brought  to  per- 
fection in  the  open  air ;  and  precisely  the  same  motive  which  promotes  the 
cultivation  of  the  dahlia  in  England,  has  brought  the  rose  to  greater  perfection 
in  France. 

"  The  first  impulse  was  given  to  the  culture  of  the  rose  in  France  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Empress 
Josephine,  who  caused  her  own  name  to  be  traced  in  the  parterres  at  Mai- 
maison  with  a  plantation  of  the  rarest  roses,  at  considerabJe  expense,  by 
Bupont,  the  gardener  and  founder  of  the  celebrated  collection  attached  to  the 
Luxembourg  palace. 

"  At  the  death  of  Dupont,  Monsieur  Hardy  succeeded  to  his  office;  who 
for  twenty-five  years  has  been  making  annual  sowings  of  seed  obtained  from 
all  quarters  of  the  ^lobe,  with  a  view  to  the  creation  of  varieties ;  and  is  pro- 
bably the  most  scientific  roae.srower  in  Europe.     The  Chamber  of  Peers, 


s  grand  referendary,  by  whom  his  services  are  remunerated, 
d  the  rose  school  ofthe  Luxembourg  Nursoy  secondary  to 
;  a  matter  of  important  national  interest  to  tlic  landowners 


of  France. 
"  The  original  roses  of  the  Luiemboiu-g,  as  well  as  those  of  the  royal  nurset7 
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of  Trianon,  are  not  purchasable  ;  but  arc  ^ven  away  to  respectable  applicants 
or  exchanged  for  other  plantfl  with  eminent  nuraerymen,  ay  whom  they  are, 
propagated  and  dispersetL  In  this  wa^  the  Robs  Hardii  berberifolia,  obtuned 
^ts  year  by  the  accidental  impregnation  of  that  remarkable  plant,  the  Rosa 
simplicifolia,  lor  R,  monophylla  [Lowea  berberifolia  Lindil]  b^  K.  microphylls 
growing  near  it,  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Cels,  by  whpm  it  will  be  shortly 
placed  ID  circulation. 

"  Thia  especial  dedicadon  of  the  Luxembotirg  Oardens  to  the  cultivation  of 
roses  baa  done  much  towards  their  multiplication  in  France;  while  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  under  the  able  care  of  Neumann,  ae  well  as  several  pro- 
vincial botanical  gardens,  have  taken  part  in  the  cause.  At  Nantes,  for 
inatance,  was  produced,  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  accidental  imprcenation  of  a 
Macartney  rose  by  a  Rosa  indica  odorata,  the  beautirul  R.  Maria  Leonida, 
now  in  ecneral  favour,  which  flowers  in  great  perfection  till  the  commence- 
ment of  winter  i  whi^,  among  the  Paris  nurserymen  remarkable  as  rose- 
growers.  Noisette  has  given  lus  name  to  a  most  beautiful  and  proliiic  vatieC^, 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  at  Charleston,  in  the  United  States,  by  his 
brother,  Philip  Noisette.  Having  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  the  Not* 
aettes  no  longer  continue  to  raise  roses  from  seed;  and  thLi  branch  of  culti- 
vation is  engrossed  at  Paris  by  Lafiay,  a  most  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
^rdener,  and  Vibert,  who  has  written  some  valuable  treatises  on  the  culture 
of  roses.  Cels  and  Sisley-Vandael  export  largely  to  England  j  the  latter 
excelling  in  the  production  of  the  Roie  The,  or  scented  China  rose.  Catvert 
and  Prevost  of  Rouen  also  despntch  large  collections  to  England ;  and  Scdy 
and  Plenty,  at  Lyons,  have  obtained  many  curious  varieties.  Boursaulc's 
celebrated  coUectioa  has  fallen  to  decay ;  while  that  of  one  of  the  first  growers 
who  attained  much  distinction,  Descemet  of  St.  Denis,  was  cut  up  by  the 
Eiwlish  troops  in  1814j  when  the  horticulturist,  unable  to  obtain  indemnifi- 
cation from  government,  proceeded  to  Russia,  and  reestablished  himself  with 
honour  and  auccess,  [He  has  the  management  of  the  government  garden  at 
Hititka,  in  the  Crimea.] 

"  In  the  royal  rosary  at  Venulles,  standards  may  be  seen  which  have  at- 
tiuned  ]6ft.  in  hdght,  grafted  with  twenty  different  varieties  of  rose.  The 
game  branch  of  rose  culture  ia  practised  with  great  success  at  Brussels  and 
Diisseldorf.  In  the  imperial  gardens  at  Monza,  near  Milan,  thirtj-ninp  Ta- 
rieties  of  China  rose  have  been  obtained  by  the  [late]  celebrated  Villaresi  ;  and 
Genoa,  Marsdlles,  and  Avienoa  have  added  to  the  number.  At  Lyons,  much 
attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  culture  of  roses;  and,  among  other  rarities 
now  flourishing  in  their  gardens,  they  have  that  beautiful  miniature,  the  Law- 
reacean  rose  (which  in  England  attains  a  height  of  between  8  in.  and  6  in.), 
in  bushes  6  ft.  high,  retdning  all  its  original  specific  characters  of  inflorescence. 

"  The  numerous  varieties  of  our  native  Scotch  rose  are  in  high  estimation 
on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  many  others  obtained  in  England;  such  as  the 
R.  Smithii,  a  double  yellow  rose,  obtained  by  the  gardener  of  Lady  Liverpool ; 
the  George  IV.,  obtained  by  Rivers,  jun.;  the  Stanwell  perpetual,  an  acci- 
dental hybrid,  Toand  in  Mr.  Lee's  garden  at  Stanwell;  and  many  varieties  ofmoss 
roses,  the  greater  number  of  which  beautlFul  family  were  obtdned  in  England. 
The  China  or  Bengal  rose,  sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew  about  the  year 
1780,  from  Canton,  by  a  botanist  named  Ker,  did  not  reach  France  till  the 
year  1800.  The  Rosa  BanksiK,  and  that  singular  rose,  R.  microphylU,  both 
natives  of  China,  aUo  reached  the  Continent  by  means  of  the  botanists  of 
England. 

"There  is  not  a  more  perplexing  or  more  amusing  branch  of  horticulture, 
than  that  of  sowing  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  new  varieties.  Every 
season  afibrds  valu^lc  acquisitions ;  and,  at  the  annual  epoch  of  fiuwering,  the 
excitement  of  the  enthusiasric  rose-grower  is  at  its  height.  Lalfay,  for  instance, 
has  this  seawn  obtained  a  vigorous  and  very  thorny  variety  of  Rosa  Banksise ; 
which,  should  it  fiilfil  his  expectations,  by  producing,  next  summer,  flowers  of 
a  vivid  pink,  will  afibrd  a  highly  valuable  addition  to  the  Banksian  tribe. 
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"  In  addition  to  the  interest  excited  bv  hiB  ■eedlin^,  the  attention  erf*  tfta 
rose-erower  is  eagerly  directed  to  the  kcndental  varieties  produced  b^  what  i* 
called  'a  sport,'  or  branch  losing  the  halrit  of  tbe  plant  on  whidi  K  grows, 
md  nsnuning  new  speciGc  chamcten.  In  this  wbt  the  Balh  woes  rose,  or 
mossy  unique,  was  originated  at  Clifton ;  and  the  beautiful  Rooa  cristata  in 
Switierlond.  The  row  unique  wa»  discovravd,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  centui^,  in  a  cottager's  garden,  among  a  phtntalion  of  roses  of  the 
nuiulred-leaTetl,  or  cabbage,  kind,  which  is  peculiarlj'  aut>iect  to  ^ort>  ehher 
from  the  excessiie  vigonr,  or  imperfect  v^etation,  of  the  subject.  The  moM^ 
rose  de  Meaux,  or  pompon  moasscux,  was  discovered,  five  and  twenty  ^ean 
ago,  in  the  garden  of  an  old  lady  in  the  west  of  England,  of  whom  it  was  pur- 
cnased  by  a  nuraeryman  for  five  guineas :  certainly  a  sport,  as  the  rose  de 
Meaux  is  known  never  to  bear  smd  in  England.  The  Aynihire  rosea  we(« 
chiefly  obtained  from  B«ed  at  Dundee,  in  Gotland.  Brown's  superb  blush 
was  raised  at  Slough,  near  Windsor;  a  seedling  of  the  Rosa  indica  odoreta,  and 
the  yellow  sweet  briar,  at  Pitmnston,  by  Mr.  Wiltiams.  To  enter,  into  the 
origin  of  even  the  finer  modem  varieties  would,  however,  be  an  endless  taak." 
(p.xiii.)      • 

The  first  article  in  the  body  of  the  work  is  on  the  geognjAty 
of  roses.  Certain  authors  assign  the  provinces  of  Georgia  and 
Circossia  as  the  native  places  of  the  older  roses;  and  others 
assert  that  the  rose  only  flourishes  between  latitudes  20°  end  70° ; 
but  the  rose  of  Montezuma,  which  grows  in  latitude  19°,  and 
the  Abyssinian  rose,  which  inhabits  latitude  10%  overturn  this 
theory.  Various  countries  possess  species  or  varieties  which  are 
peculiar  to  them. 

"  Of  these,  some  extend  their  growth  to  [over!  a  province,  some  to  a  snudler 
q>ace  of  territory;  some  even  restrict  themKlves  to  a  nngle  nKXintain  or 
solitary  rock.  The  Rosa  Pollininna  is  peculiar  to  Mount  B^do,  in  Italy; 
the  Rosa  Lyonii,  to  Tennessee,  in  North  America ;  while  the  Rosa  arvoiNS,  or 
field  rose,  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe)  and  the  Rosacanina, 
or  dog  rose,  in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  confiidcrable  portion  of  Asia  and  America. 

"  The  roses  of  North  America  are  :— R.  blanda,  found  on  the  ^acters  of  the 
most  northerly  provinces;  its  bright  pink  corolla  unfolding  itself  immediatdy 
on  the  melting  of  the  snows.  This  shrub  is  found  only  on  the  frozen  deaerta 
between  70°  and  75"  n.  l.  R.  hudBoiiensis  is  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Hudson,  within  the  polar  circle,  where  it  produces  clusters  of  pale  double 
flowers.  R.  fraxinifolia,  which  has  small,  red,  heart-shaped  petals,  is  found  in 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  along  with  R.  blanda.  R.  nitids,  which  has 
deep  red  flowers,  abounds  on  the  northern  coasts,  and  is  used  by  the  Esqui- 
maux  for  decorating  their  hair  and  their  seal-skin  dresses.  R.  Incida  is  found 
in  the  marshes  of  Carolina.  R.  Woodsii  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri ;  and  R.  Carolina  in  the  a4;oining  marshes.  R.  evratina  is  found  on  the 
marshy  banks  of  the  rivulets  of  Virainia,  and  is  extremely  difficult  of  culture  in 
gardens.  K.  diRiisa  is  found  in  the  forests  and  stony  districts  of  the  central 
and  southern  states  of  the  Union.  R.  parviflora  is  a  iliminutive  shrub,  found 
on  the  rising  grounds  of  Pennsylvania;  and  K.  stricta  and  R.  rubifolia  are 
found  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Pennsylvanian  forests.  R.  setigera  is  found  io 
South  Carolina;  and  R.  leevigata,  a  climbing  species,  inhabits  the  woods  of 
Georgia,  and  is  used  by  the  Creoles  to  adorn  their  hair. 

"  The  rose  of  Mexico  is  R.  Montezunife,  a  sweet-scented  tbomless  species, 
which  abounds  on  the  highest  parts  of  Cerro  Ventoso,  near  Saa  Pedro  in 
Mexico,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Messrs,  Hun^boldt  and  Bonpiand.     The 
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Americaa  species  of  roiet  hitherto  described  ii  onlj  fourteen,  all  of  whidi, 
with  the  exception  of  R.  Montezuma  and  R.  Etricto,  might  be  classed  under 
the  aame  section  as  the  Europeaa  Aosa  cinnainomeB.  Those  of  France  are 
tweuty>four,  and  of  Dritain  nenrl;  that  number,  according  to  some  botanists^ 
and  Dot  more  than  six,  according  to  othns. 

"  Asia  has  to  boast  a  greater  varietr  of  species  of  the  rose  t^an  the  re«t  of 
the  earth  united ;  thirty-nine  that  admit  ot  accurate  definition  havii^  been 
alrcadj  established.  Of  these,  the  vast  empire  of  China,  where  both  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  are  arts  in  high  estimation,  has  a  claim  to  fifteen. 

"  First,  the  Rosa  semperflorens,  the  leaves  of  which  have  sometia)efl  three 
leaflets,  sometimes  only  one;  whose  flowers  are  scentless,  of  a  pale  dull  pink, 
producing  a  pleasii^  effect  when  half-blown.  The  Rosa  sinenns,  confounded 
by  some  botauists  with  the  preceding,  but  blowing  at  all  seasons,  of  a  far  more 
brilliant  colour.  The  Rosa  Lawrenceana  is  a  beauilfiil  bttle  shrub,  from  Sin. 
to  Sin.  in  height,  but,  uoiike  most  dwarfs,  whether  of  the  v^etahle  or  animal 
creation,  perfect  in  symmetry  and  proportion.  The  R.  multiflora  attidns,  on 
the  contrary,  a  growth  of  15  or  16  feet;  having  small, double,  pale  pink  btos- 
sorai,  united  on  a  single  stem,  so  as  to  form  b^ujttful  bouquets  on  the  tree. 
The  R.  Banksiee  extends  its  flexile  branches  over  rocks  and  hillocks,  bearing  a 
profuaion  of  unall,  very  double,  yellowish  white  flowers,  remarkable  for  th«r 
violet-scented  fragrance. 

"  The  R.  micrimhylla  is  a  favourite  garden  shrub  of  the  Chinese,  under  the 
name  of  Haitong-hong,  having  small,  double,  pale  pink  flowers,  and  a  foliage 
of  peculiar  delicacy. 

"  Cochin-China,  utuated  between  the  10th  and  SOth  decrees  of  latitude, 
posaesses  all  the  roses  of  China,  and,  in  addition,  several  indigenous  species  ( 
among  others,  the  S.  alba,  found  also  in  Piedmont,  in  France,  and  various 
either  parts  of  Europe ;  and  the  R.  spinosisstma,  bearing  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
Japan,  between  the  SOth  and  40th  degrees  of  hititude,  has  all  the  roses  of 
China,  besides  a  peculiar  species,  the  R.  nigosa,  the  solitary  flower  of  which 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Kamtachatkan  rose. 

"  The  southern  provinces  of  Asia,  comprehending  those  of  India,  offer  many 
curious  species  to  our  own  observation.  The  north  of  Hindostan  possesses 
six;  two  of  which  are  also  found  in  China,  and  two  in  Nepal.  The  R. 
Lyellii,  which  bears  transplantation  to  our  own  climate,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  profiision  of  its  milk-white  flowers  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer, 
and  the  R.Brunonii,  whose  petals  are  of  the  same  snowy  whiteness,  rank  high 
among  the  roses  of  India.  In  approaching  the  southern  provinces,  we  find  the 
R,  macrophjlla,  somewhat  resembling  the  sipine  roses of^ Europe;  the  flowers 
whitish,  but  streaked  with  pink  towards  the  extremity  of  the  petals ;  the  R. 
aericea,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  leaflets  has  a  satin  texture,  and  the  flowm 
are  solitary  and  drooping. 

"  The  parched  shores  of  the  Oulf  of  Bengal  are  covered,  durii^  the  spring, 
with  a  beautiful  white  rose,  found  also  in  China  and  Nepal.  The  flowers  of 
the  K.  involucrata  are  white,  solitary,  surrounded  with  a  collar  of  three  or 
fiiur  leaves,  out  of  which  they  seem  to  emerge;  while  in  vast  thickets  of  the 
beautiful  R.  semperflorens  (a  native  also  of  China)  the  tigers  of  Bengal  and 
crocodiles  of  the  Ganges  are  known  to  lie  in  wait  (or  their  prey, 

"  In  the  gardens  of  Kandahar,  Samarcand,  and  Ispahan,  tbe  R.  arborea  is 
cultivated  in  great  profusion  by  the  Persians.  This  shrub,  which  attains  a 
Gonuderable  sue,  is  covered  during  tlie  spring  with  an  abundance  of  white 
and  scented  blossoms.  The  R.  herberifolia  u  also  common  in  these  provinces. 
This  shrub,  differing  so  completely  from  every  other  species  of  rose  that  bota- 
nists experieace  some  hesitation  in  classing  it  among  the  number  [it  i*  now 
Lowea  berberifolia,  see  Arb.  Brii.,  ii.  p.  SI2.],  has  simple  single  leaves,  and 
yellow  star-shaped  flowers,  variegated,  like  a  cistus,  at  the  base  with  spots  of 
deep  crimson.  The  R.  damasceoo,  transported  to  Europe  from  Damascus 
b^  the  Crusaders,  affording  to  our  gardens  an  infinite  number  of  beautiful  va- 
rieties, adoma  the  sandy  deserts  of  Syria  with  its  sweet  and  brightly  tinted 
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flowers.    At  the  eitremityof  Aais,  towardi  Conatantinople,  the  R.  auIphurM 
displays  its  very  double  flowers  of  a  britlisnt  yellow. 

"  The  north-west  of  Asia,  which  has  heeii  signaliBetl  as  the  iBtfaer4siid  of  the 
rose  tree,  introduces  to  our  admirBtion  the  R.  ceDttTolUt,  the  moK  esteefoed  of 
Bli>  and  celebrated  by  poet*  of  every  age  and  country,  with  which  the  ftlr 
Oeorgians  and  Circassians  adorn  their  persons.  The  R.  feros  mmglM  its 
large  red  blossoms  and  thorny  branches  with  those  of  the  hundred4eaved ;  and 
the  R.  pulverulenta  is  also  observed  on  the  peak  of  NirzauH,  one  of  the  Cir- 

"  In  the  north  of  Asia,  Siboia  boasts  the  R.  grandiflora,  of  which  the  eo- 
rolla  bears  the  form  of  an  antiaue  cup ;  the  R.  caucasea,  the  fruit  of  whicA 
is  of  a  pulpy  substance;  and  still  adjointng  the  Caucasian  provioces,  we  6ad 
a  yellowish  variety  of  the  caucasea,  of  a  dingy  unattractive  appearance.  Ad~ 
Tancing  towards  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  beyond  the  Ural  Muuntahis,  growl 
the  R.  rubella,  of  which  the  petals  are  sometimes  of  a  de^  crimson,  butoftea 
pale  and  colourless  as  the  surrounding  country.  Still  further  north,  floutiriiea 
the  R.  acicularis,  bearing  solitary  Sowers  of  a  pale  red.  Ten  or  twelve  other 
qiecies  grow  in  the  Russian  provinces  of  Northern  Asia;  in  pardcnlar,  the  B. 
kamtscliatica,  bearing  aolitary  flowers  d'a  pinkish  white. 

"  In  Africa,  on  the  borders  of  the  vast  desert  of  Sahara,  and  more  especiaUj 
in  the  plains  towards  Tunis,  is  found  the  R.  moschata,  whose  tufts  of  white 
roses  give  out  a  musl^  exhalation.  This  charming  species  is  also  to  be  found 
in  Egypt,  Morocco,  Mogadore,  and  the  Island  of  Madeira,  In  Eopt,  too, 
grows  the  R.  canina,  or  dog  rote,  ao  common  throughout  Europe.  In  Aby^ 
liuia,  we  find  an  everp-een  rose  tree,  with  pink  bbtsomt,  which  bean  the  name 
of  the  country,  as  the  R.  abyssiaica.  Other  ^>ecies  -are,  doubtless,  to  be 
found  in  the  unexplored  countries  of  Africa. 

"  In  Europe,  commencing,  to  the  north-west,  with  Iceland  (so  infertile  in 
vacation,  that  m  some  parts  the  natives  are  compelled  to  feed  their  horses, 
sheep,  and  oxen,  on  dried  fish),  we  find  the  R.  rubiginosa,  with  pale,  solitary, 
cup-shaped  flowers.  In  Laplsjid,  blooming  almost  under  the  snows  of  that  se- 
vere climate,  grows  the  R.  rnxjalis,  small,  sweet,  and  of  a  brilliant  colour ;  and 
the  tame  beautiful  species,  as  if  in  enlivenment  of  the  cheerless  rudeness  of 
the  climate,  is  to  be  found  in  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  In  Lapland, 
too,  under  shelter  of  the  shrubby  evergreens,  among  which  the  natives  seek 
mosses  and  lichens  for  the  nourishment  of  their  redadeer,  they  find  the  R.  ru- 
bella, already  mentioned,  the  flowers  of  which  are  sometimes  of  a  deep  red 

"  The  R.  rubiginosa,  the  pale  flowers  of  which  stow  in  clusters  of  two  or 
three ;  the  May  rose ;  the  cinnamon  rose,  the  small  pale  red  flowers  of  which 
are  sometimes  single,  sometimes  double ;  as  well  as  several  other  hardy  spe- 
cies i  may  be  found  in  all  the  countries  of  Northern  Europe. 

"  Six  species  are  indigenous  in  England.  The  R.  involnta  exhibits  its  daA 
foliage,  and  large  white  or  red  flowers,  amid  the  forests  of  North  Britain,  the 
leaves  of  which,  when  rubbed,  givir^  out  a  smell  of  turpentine,  as  if  derived 
from  the  pine  trees  among  which  the  shrub  takes  root.  In  the  same  nd^h- 
bourhood are  found  the  R.  Sobina;  the  R.  villosa,  the  flowers  sometimes  white, 
sometimes  crimson,  blowing  iu  pairs ;  and  the  R.  canina. 

"  The  environs  of  Belfast  produce  an  insignificant  shrub,  known  as  the  R. 
bibemica,  for  the  discovery  of  which  Mr.  Templeton  recdved  a  premium  of 
fifty  guineas  from  the  Botanical  Society  of  Dublin,  as  being  a  new  indigenous 
plant,  though  since  discovered  to  become  the  R.  spinosisBima  in  poor  soils, 
and  the  R.  canina  in  loamy  land. 

"  Germany,  though  unproductive  in  rose  trees,  boasts  of  several  h«blv  curi- 
ous species ;  among  others,  the  R.  turbinata,  of  which  the  very  double  flowers 
spring  from  an  ovary,  in  the  form  of  a  crest ;  and  the  H.  arvensis,  with  huge 
flowers,  red  and  double,  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 

"  The  Swiss  mountains,  and  the  Alpine  chain  in  general,  are  rich  in  native 
roses.    Besides  the  field  rose,  just  men^oned,  they  have  the  R.  alpina,  an 
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.elegant  shnib,  with  red  aolituy  flawen,  furnishing  many  varieties  in  cnltivs- 
tion  ;  the  R.  spinulifolia,  having  pale  pidc  flowers  of  moderate  size,  with  thomj 
leadetB,  that  exhale  a  scent  of  turpentine.  It  is  remarkable  that  two  moun- 
tain roaes,  the  Swira  R.  Bpinulirolia  tmd  the  Scotdsh  R.  involuta,  should  be  thus 
alike  characteriaed  bv  the  smell  of  turpentine.  There  remains  to  be  cited 
amone  Alpine  rosea  tDe  R.  rubrifblia,  of  which  the  red-tinted  stentB  and  leaves, 
as  wdl  as  the  pretty  little  blossoms  of  a  deep  criinson,  form  an  agreeable  va- 
riety to  the  verdure  of  the  surrounding  foliage. 

"  In  the  eastern  and  southern  countries  of  Europe,  rose  trees  abound ;  of 
which  a  cooBiderable  number  remain  to  be  examined  and  cbssed.  The  Cri- 
mea, for  instance,  ia  not  acknowledged  to  contain  a  single  species,  though 
travellers  describe  the  country  as  very  productive  in  roses.  In  Greece  and 
Sicily.we  find  the  R.glutinosa,  of  which  the  leaflets  produce  a  viscous  matter; 
the  flowers  being  small,  solitary,  and  of  a  pale  red.  Italy  and  Spain  have  se- 
veral distinct  species )  among  others,  the  R.  Polliniana,  with  'fine  large  purple 
flowers,  growing  in  clusters  of  two  or  three,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Verona.  The  R.  moschata  and  R.  hispanica  flourish  in  Spain ;  the  latter 
being  at  present  excluded  from  the  species  established  by  Liodley.  The  flowers, 
of  a  light  pink  colour,  appear  in  May.  The  R.  sempervirens,  common  in  the 
Balearic  Islands,  grows  spontaneously  throughout  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
Borbarv.  Its  foliage,  of  glossy  green,  is  lotermiDgled  with  aprofugion  of  small, 
white,  highly  scented  flowers. 

"  For  France,  nineteen  species  are  citumed  by  the  Flora  of  De  Candolle. 
In  the  southern  provinces  is  found  the  R,  Eglanteria,  whose  golden  petals  are 
sometimes  varied  into  a  rich  orange.  The  R.  spinosissima  grows  m  the  sandy 
plains  of  the  southA^  provinces,  having  white  flowers  tipped  with  yellow, 
which  have  furnished  many  beautiful  varieties.  In  the  forests  of  Auvergne 
and  the  departments  of  the  Vosges,  we  find  the  R.  cinnamomea,  which  derives 
its  name  from  the  colour  of  its  branches ;  the  flowers  being  small,  red,  and 
solitary.  The  H.  parviflora,  or  Champagne  rose,  a  beautiful  miniature  shrub, 
adorns  the  fertile  valleys  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dijon  with  its  very  double, 
but  small,  solitary,  crimson  blossoms.  The  R.  gallica  is  one  which  has  af- 
forded varieties  of  every  hue,  more  especially  the  kinds  known  as  Proving  roses, 
white,  mnk,  or  crimson.  In  the  Eastern  Pyrenees  grows  the  R.  moschata,  a 
beautiful  variety  of  which  is  known  in  our  gardens  as  the  nutmeg  rose.  The 
R.  alba  is  found  in  the  hedges  and  thickets  of  various  dqiartments,  as  well  as 
the  R.  canina,  or  ^Isntine,  the  stock  of  which,  straight,  elegant,  and  vigor- 
ous, is  so  valuable  for  grafUng."  (p.  14.) 

.  This  article,  which  is  a  translation  from  the  Frencli  of  Boitard, 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mrs.  Gore's  boak ;  as  the 
monograph,  to  be  hereafler  noticeJ,  and  which  is  also  afler 
Boitard,  is  the  latest  and  best  that  has  yet  been  published. 

The  tiext  article  is  on  the  culture  of  the  rose,  and  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly meagre :  the  subject  of  insects,  for  instance,  is  dis- 
missed in  less  than  half  a  page.  Next  follows  "Botanical 
Character  of  the  Rose;"  "  Hybrid  Varieties  of  the  Rose;" 
•'  Classification  by  Specific  Character ; "  "  Distinction  of  Spe- 
cies;" "  Bibliography  of  the  Rose;  "and  "Pharmacopoeia  of  the 
Rose."     This  brings  us  to  p.  79.,  the  end  of  Part  I. 

Part  II-  is  devoted  to  the  '*  Monography  of  the  Rose,"  and 
occupies  to  the  end  of  p.  406.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  considered 
very  dull  reading  by  those  who  expect  to  find  in  the  Book  of 
Hoses  any  of  the  spirit  of  Mrs.  Gore's  novels.  Still  the  mono- 
graphy and  the  geography  will  be  useful  for  reference;  and 
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those  who  wish  for  instruction  in  the  culture  of  the  rose  must 
consult  Riren's  Descriptive  Catalogue,  reviewed  in  Vol.  X. 
p.  509.,  subsequently  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  260.,  and  in  the  current 
Volume,  p.  55.;  and  Rivera's  Bote  AmtUewrs  Guide,  Svo,  18S7i 
reviewed  in  p.  9i.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mn.  Gore's  translation 
to  state,  that  there  is  no  English  work  that  contains  such  a  co- 
pious and  distinct  monography  of  both  species  and  varieties; 
and  we  only  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  as  favourably  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  work,  always  excepting,  however,  the  geo- 
graphy. Should  ever  the  work  come  to  a  second  edition,  a 
tabiUar  analysis  of  the  monography  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement;  and,  indeed,  this  and  the  geography  would  form 
an  excellent  work  by  themselves. 


Art.  V>  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriadture,  Botany, 
Sural  Architecture,  Sfc,  lately  publithed,  vaifh  4ame  Account  oflhote 
considered  the  more  intereiling. 

Teb  ^ower-Garden.      Part  II. :  TAe  Green-Aouse,  Hot-house, 
and  Stooe,     By  Charles  M'lntosh,   Head  Gardener  to  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  at  Claremont.     Small  Svo. 
In  monthly  ports,  I5.  each.     Part  VI.  appeared  on  Aug.  1. 
We  noticed  that  part  of  the  Mower-Garden  which  treated  of 
hardy  plants  in  our  preceding  Volume,  p.  602.,  and  we  shall 
recur  to  ihe  present  work  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.     In  the 
mean  time,  the  name  of  M'lntosh  is  a  guarantee  tor  the  sound- 
ness of  the  practices  recommended. 

A  Treatise  on  Roads;  viherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads 
should  be  made  are  explained  and  illuslrated,  hy  the  Plans, 
Specifications,  and  Contracts  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telfordy 
Esq.,  on  the  Holyhead  Road.  2d  edition.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Henry  Parneli,  Bart.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Svo.  London,  ISSS. 
We  have,  in  a  former  volume,  strongly  recommended  this 

work,  as  by  far  the  best  that  has  ever  appeared  on  the  subject 

of  roads,  and  one  which  no  country  gentleman  or  land  steward 

ought  to  be  without. 

Flora  Medico  ;  or,  a  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  remarkable 
Plants  applied  to  Medical  Practice  in  Great  Britain  and  other 
Countries.  By  John  Liiidby,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  8ec,  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  London  University  College.  One  vol.  Svo. 
London,  1838. 
It  may  be  enough  for  us  to  state,  respecting  this  work,  that 

we  understand  that  Dr.  Lindley  has  been  engaged  on  it  for  two 

or  three  years. 
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An  Introduction  to  tke  Modem  Classification  of  Intetts  i  founded 
on  their  Natural  Habits  and  corresponding  Organisation  ;  mth 
Observaiions  on  tke  Economy  and  Transformatiims  qfthe  differ- 
ent Families.  To  wfiick  are  added,  a  Descriptive  &fnopsis  of 
all  the  Britith  Genera,  and  Notices  of  the  more  remarkalde 
Foreign  Genera.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  of 
the  ^toDiological  Society  of  London,  &&  la  8vo  numbers, 
monthly,  2$.  6d.  each.  To  be  completed  in  ten  numbers, 
each  containing  about  120  engravings  on  wood,  and  a  coloured 
plate. 

This  work  is  intended  as  a  se(]uel  to  Kirln/  and  Spenc^s  Ento~ 
Tnotagi/  i  and  we  would  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  young  gar- 
dener, who  is  desirous  of  studying  insects  scientifically. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCK 

Art.  I.     Dotnettic  Notice*. 

ENGLAND. 

]lflt.  Hoaa  of  New  York,  nuneryTnan,  is  now  in  London,  after  having  beeit 
absent  twenty  years.  He  is  much  atruck  with  the  great  incresae  of  nurserr- 
men  and  ffongts,  and  with  the  extensive  additions  that  have  been  mode  to  the 
ornamental  plants  in  cultivation.  His  account  of  the  climate  of  New  York 
is  such  as  induces  us  to  think  that  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city  can  never 
greatly  excel  in  horticultural  and  floricultural  productions.  —  C'ond. 

The  HoUAoiuct  at  Si/on, — "  We  have  seen  plans  Tor  green-hoiues,  &c.,  pre- 
pared from  drawings  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland;  and  it  appears,  from 
a  practical  work  on  this  subject,  just  published  by  Mr.  Thompson,  formerly 
His  Qrace's  gardener,  thai  all  the  horticultural  works  at  Syon  are  dictated  m 
His  Grace's  taste,  and  the  drawings  supplied  for  them  by  his  own  hand. 
(Monlh.  ChTon.,  Aug.  1838,  p.  U8.)  This  assertion  is  of  a  piece  with  th« 
Test  of  the  article  quoted  from  the  Man/hfy  Chramch.  (See  our  Rel.  Cril.) 
Mr.  Thompson  was  only  a  few  months  with  His  Grace ;  and  the  green-bousei, 
dome,  &c.,  were  all  erected  before  Mr.  Thompson  went  there,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr,  Forrest,  who  designed  the  whole  of  them,  and  only  received 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Vowler,  the  architect,  in  the  architectural  part  of  tbe 
botanic  range.  —  Cand. 

Mr.  Traill,  Me  PofAa  of  Egypt'i  head  gardener,  hns  been  for  some  months 
past  in  England,  for  the  purpose,  not  only  of  seeing  his  friends,  but  of  col- 
lecting seeds,  plants,  and  books  to  take  out  with  him  to  Egypt  for  his  em- 
ployer's garden  and  library.  The  pa^ha  is  warmly  attached  to  gardening  in 
ell  Its  departments,  but  mure  especially  to  planting ;  and  Mr.  Traill  has  orders 
to  introduce  every  tree  and  shrub  that  he  thinks  has  any  chance  of  thriving  in 
the  climate  of  Egypt.  Already  a  maeniiicent  collection  has  been  sent  to 
Egypt  from  the  East  Indies  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  one  of  the  superintendents  of 
Ibranim  Pacha's  gardens,  who  had  been  despatched  by  that  prince  to  India, 
to  collect  plants,  seeds,  &c.,  and  arrived  with  a  large  collection  about  April  20. 
{Mr.  Wagkom  in  Morn.  Chron.,  Jan.  8.  J838.) 

Fntjeuor  Morria  of  lAcge  is  now  in  England,  at  the  expense  of  the  Belgian 
Kiveriunent,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  construction  of  hot-houses.  Dr. 
ZatiiA,  architect,  of  SluUgard,  is  also  in  England  for  the  same  purpose.  — Cond. 

A  SuiKiyilion  Botanic  Garden,  to  be  devoted  solely  to  the  culture  of  bardy 
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plants,  18  in  contemplation.  Hie  money  ia  to  be  raised  b;  shares,  somewhat  in 
the  manner  oftbe  Liverpool  and  Hull  Botanic  Oardena.  Wandsworth  Com- 
mon is  talked  of  as  the  site  of  the  garden,  and  not  less  than  100  acres  as  its 
extent.  More  will  be  made  known  by  advertisement.  In  the  mean  time,  we 
most  cordially  wish  the  scheme  Euccess.  It  is  not  very  creditable  to  the 
botanists  of  the  metropolis  and  its  na{[hbourho<id,  tlwt  no  one  garden 
exists  nearer  London  than  Edinbuigh,  which  contains  a  complete  colfection 
of  British  plants.  —  Con/. 

M.  Edtvard  Otla  of  Berlin  is  sbout  to  sail  from  Bremen  for  Cuba  and 
St.  Domingo,  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  collect  plants  for  the 
Royal  Botanic  Oftrden  and  Ilerberium.  From  tbe  West  Indies  he  expects 
to  go  to  Mexico.  It  ia  known  to  be  a  general  practice  on  the  Continent,  for 
all  youn^  gardeners  to  travel,  more  or  less,  before  they  are  finally  established 
in  situations ;  and,  as  ordinary  gardeners  travel  through  diSereut  parts  of 
Oemiany,  so  those  destined  to  be  curators  or  directors  of  botanic  garden! 
Tisit  fbr^n  countries. —  Cend. 

SCOTLAND. 

C.  6.  Sluart  MenieUh,  Etq.,  now  Sir  C.  G.  Stuart  Mentdth,  Bart.,  of 
doaebum,  had  a  splendid  piece  of  plate  presented  to  him  by  his  fKends  and 
Mimirera  of  the  south  of  Scotland,  on  June  27.  1838.  The  same  day  on  which 
we  received  the  Ditmfriei  ThiKi,  containing  an  account  of  the  speeches  de- 
livered on  the  occasion,  we  saw  in  the  Marning  Chronicle  that  Mr.  Menteith 
had  been  created  a  baronet.  Probably,  no  man  ever  merited  belter  the 
honours  conferred  on  him,  both  b^  his  countrymen,  and  by  his  sovereien.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  been  in  Dumfnesshire,  to  know  how  ardently  Mr.  Menteith 
ia  bdoved  and  admired  by  all  ranks.  In  the  words  ofoneof  the  speakers,  the 
Rev.  A.  Bennet,  "  An  individual  more  singleHninded,  more  accessible,  less  in- 
vetted  with  the  pomp  of  drcuni stance,  more  patriotic  and  public- spirited,  is 
not  to  be  found  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land." — Cond. 


Aht.  II.     The  Sale  of  the  entire  Collection  of  Pine-apple  Plants, 
cultivated  in  the  lloriicullural  Societi/'t  Garden. 

No  act  of  the  Horticultural  Society  has  been  viewed  bv  us  with  more 
regret  than  the  dispersion  of  this  collection,  unequalled  in  the  world.  The 
reason  given  ia,  that  the  varieties  have  been  "  completely  exanuned,"  and 
"  the  result  published,  or  reduced  to  a  state  fit  tor  publication."  Allowing 
this  to  be  the  case,  we  think  a  few  plunts  of  each  variety  ought  to  have  been 
b^t  in  the  garden,  for  the  purpose  of  reference  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  oc^er  to  assist  in  determining  names,  and  for  the  instruction  of 
young  gardeners.  Among  the  varieties  advertised  for  sale  are,  in  the  words 
of  the  printed  Cataiogue  "  the  celebrated  I^tch  Lake  or  Trinidad  Pine,"  "  the 
rare  Sierra  Leone,  tne  Buchanan,  Elford,  Downton,  Havonnah,  and  other 
valuable  varieties."  Now,  we  would  ask  where  are  young  gardeners  to  see 
these  varieties  in  future  ?  Or,  if  they  are  shown  plants  with  these,  or  other 
comparatively  httle  known  names,  how  are  they  to  know  that  the  names  are 
correctly  applied?  It  may  be  said  that  the  descriptions  in  the  TVniuacfiOTu 
may  be  referred  to  for  this  purpose,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  in  the 
case  of  every  other  fruit  and  culinary  v^etable ;  but  we  all  know  now  fre- 
quently descriptions  fail  in  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the  thing  described,  more 
especially  to  practical  men.  Our  opinion  of  the  duty  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  is,  that  it  ought  not  only  to  prove  the  different  kinds  of  fruits  and 
culinary  vegetables  (introducing  every  new  sort,  and  testing  its  value 
relatively  to  the  sorts  in  cultivation),  but  that  living  specimens  of  all  the 
most  valuable  fruits  and  culinaty  vegetables  ougiit  to  be  kept  in  their  earden, 
as  perpetual  sources  of  reference.  For  thia  reason,  we  have  seen  wiin  deep 
regret   the  kitchen-garden   department  in  a  great  measure   given  up;   and, 
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iodeed,  the  whole  establish ment  deteriorated  as  b  school  of 
young  f^deners ;  except,  however,  in  so  fv  as  concerns  theif 
and  the  gn    "'         '        ■■-     ■  ■  ■  '  .-■.-..   l.  ..  i-  _ 


e  granting  of  certificates,  which  we  coniider  to  be  by  far  the  greatest 
improvenieiit  that  has  been  introduced  suice  the  garden  was  fornied. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  more  conducive  to  the  wealth  of  the  Sodety,  to  change 
the  character  of  the  garden  firom  that  of  a  Bcienti6c  and  useful  institution  for  the 
promotion  of  horuculture,  and  the  diffusion  of  improved  varieties  of  (rutts 


and  culinary  vsetables  throughout  the  country,  to  one  more  botanical,  < 
more  attractive  for  company  at  the  season  of  exhiUtions  j  but  we  certain!, 
think  that,  in  so  far  as  tnis  end  is  pursued,  the  grand  objects  for  which  the 


exhiUcions  j  but  we  certainly 
grand  objects  for  which  the 
n  was  founded  have  been  departed  from.  It  is  true,  that  whatever 
has  been  done,  has  been  doneby  the  sanction  of  the  council;  and,  therefore,  no 
blame  can  attach  lo  any  iodividual .-  and  it  is  also  reasonable  that  the  council 
should  have  a  power  of  departing  from  the  letter  of  the  institution,  when  by 
doing  so  they  can  render  it  more  eflhctive  for  the  ends  in  view ;  viz.  the  dif- 
fusion of  hordcultural  knowledge,  and  improved  produce.  The  question 
Bim[)ly  is,  whether  the  growing  neglect  of  horticulture,  and  the  increasing  at- 
tention to  botany  and  generaf  display,  evinced  of  late  years  by  the  Society, 
have  a  tendency  to  proniote  these  enib  or  not.  We  think  that  they  have  not ; 
and  we  have  tele  it  our  duty  to  take  the  present  opportunity  of^ saying  so; 
'      '    '  "  '   "  "  ^e  with  the  great  good  which  the  Society  has  don^ 

and  Uie  atiU  greater  which  it  mi^t  do. 


Art-  III.    Relroipective  Crilicitnt. 

Erratuu.  —  lup.  393.  1.16.,  for"  Newerah"read  "  Invervsk." 
Botaracal  Magoane.  (p.  393.)  —  In  the  last  Number  of  your  MagaziDe, 
(p.  393.),  I  took  occasion  to  complfun  that  the  editor  of  the  Botameai  Ma- 
gazme  had  committed  what  I  could  not  but  consider  a  fraud  on  the  public,  by 
reducing  the  number  of  plates  la  each  monthly  number  of  that  work  from 
eight  to  seven,  while  the  price  remained  the  same;  and  that  this  reduction 
had  taken  place,  so  &r  as  I  was  aware,  without  any  notice,  explanation,  or 
apology,  having  been  offered.  This  statement,  1  now  (eel  bound  to  say,  is  not 
correct,  nor  is  the  charge  jusL  Due  notice,  I  find,  was  given  of  the  alteration, 
in  an  address  from  the  editor  to  the  subscribers,  printed  on  the  wrapper  of 
the  Sotanical  Magaiiae  for  January  last,  although  it  had  entirely  escaped  my 
obaervadon,  till  my  attention  was  subsequently  directed  to  it  by  the  kindness 
of  a  friend.  I  will  thank  you  to  insert  this  in  the  next  Number  of  your 
Magazine,  as  I  am  anxious  to  take  the  very  earliest  opportunity  of  correcting 
an  error  into  which  I  have  fallen,  especially  as  it  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
create  painful  feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  parties  concerned.  I  will  add,that 
the  explanation  and  the  reasons  given  in  the  address  alluded  to,  for  reducing 
the  number  of  the  plates  in  each  &sciculus  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  are  to 
me  quite  satisfactory,  and  that  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the 
editor  of  that  excellent  work.  — If.  T.Bree.  AlUiley  Rectory,  Aug.  17.1838. 
Cwri&iear  Iron  Rooft  la  Hol-houtct.  — "  Several  valuable  lessons  were 
taught  the  gardener  by  the  cold  east  winds  and  extreme  frost  of  the  last 
winter,  especially  concerning  the  stove  and  the  green-house;  yet,  even  when 
the  outward  air  was  more  than  20°  below  the  freezing  point,  care  and  skill 
protected  the  plants  j  and,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  fowler  of  Temple  Bar,  a  heat 
of  6A°  was  unceasingly  sustained  in  all  the  conservatories  heated  with  hid 
warm-water  apparatus.  Great  was  the  devastation  wrought  in  the  superb 
conservatories  in  Syon  House;  in  the  new  buildings  at  Chatsworth;  at  the 
magnificent  green-bouse  of  the  Grange,  Lord  Ashburton's ;  at  Bretton  Hall, 
Mr.  Thomas  >Vent  worth  Beaumont's;  and  where  ranges  of  glass,  many  thou- 
sand feet  in  extent,  are  intrusted  to  the  custody  of  curvilinear  roofs  composed 
of  iron  frames :  at  every  contraction  or  expansion  oF  the  metal,  crash  goea 
the  fragile  tenant;  and,  if  walls  could  speak,  we  might  bear  woful  tales  of 
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grefo  gagea  end  damaona.  Some  of  the  auminer  nrietiea  c^  mde*  ue  a 
crop,  but,  generally  Bpealiing,wil1be  found  deficient.  Filbert*  are  plentirul,  and 
will  be  ^ndant  in  due  oeaton.  Apricots,  peaches,  nectariuea,  and  all  wall 
fniitt,  are  also  ■  good  crop,  except  grapea,  wbich  are  very  late  and  uncertain. 
Pia»«pple*  and  not-hoiue  grapei  are  now  in  good  supply,  and  of  esceUent 
quality.  — C.  G.  M.,  Aug.  SI.  1836. 


Cilih«,p*rdaMil: 
Flanu,  Of  C^^"U 


SniceoU,  Cap>,  pK  buncli  - 


""build 

Tnnlpi,  Whl".  T*!  '"■»h 
Ch»m>  TBOIIIi  P**  ■"">™  ' 
H«IB»t,p(r<kiBB 
HoTHnduli.pnbiuHne     . 

B«l,  per  iotta  hindi  (M 

Wblu  Tumlp,  f*r  bunch 

Tit  ^'luc*  Tritr. 


PMrter,  p«<i»l'il«W! 

t^^^r  dm™  tHiiKhs 
ThyBM.pi!rdDMnbuncb» 
re,  KT  doiciijiuncliet^^ 


TuHT,  pe'r  rima  buni^a  . 

Aniellu  Stiiit,  BUT  pouu] 

VegHaUe  Hucdii,  per  den. 

EMU  Ftan  Mud  FW. 

Horeh,  per  pound   - 
Truaa,  ^llifa,  per  pound 

Aofile^  DeMrt,  pa  bnabd : 

Pm,  DeiHrt,  per  hal/ une  ^ 

CLUcD  dn  Cima  - 
FeKha,  perdoKn     .       . 

Aprkou,  per  dam    -       I 
AlinoDdi.  per  pnrk 

"^''— "lESIS" 

Cbcrrlei,  per  pound 

Uorellis,  pB  hdfilere  - 
Qoueberrta,  pn-  hiitr  ileri 


X*qilHiMe>,  Red,  pel  pDoe 

Pllbciu,  Eniliili,  per  IQinC 
Plne-ipplH  per  pound  - 
HoUiouH  unpei,  per  pnin 


^if™ 


Art.  VI.     Obituary. 

Fkascis  Blahus,  M.H.S. — By  a  letter  received  Trom  Mr*.  Blaikie,  dated 
Paria,  August  6.,  we  learn  that  Uiis  venerable  horticulturist  and  excellent 
man  died  in  that  city  on  the  19th  of  July,  in  big  eighty-ninth  year,  and  was 
buried  on  July  the  Slst.  We  trust  that  some  of  Hr.  Blaikie'a  friends  will 
enable  ua  to  give  a  memorial  of  Hr.  Blaikie's  life;  which,  considering  that  he 
was  in  France  during  the  whole  period  of  the  rerolution,  is  one  of  extra- 
ordinary interest. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  L  Dttcriptive  Notice  of  the  Country  Home  of  Dr.  Renlon,  in 
Madeira,  called  Quinta  de  la  Voile  (  Villa  of  the  Valley),  situated 
near  FunchaL  By  Dr.  Lippold,  Author  of  the  "  WohUtandiKe 
Gartner,"  &c.,  Natural  History  Collector  in  Madeira  and  tne 
Canaries. 

I  HATE  seen  many  parks  and  many  gardens,  says  Dr.  Lippold, 
much  larger,  more  ornamented,  and  richer  in  plants;  but  I 


have  never  seen  a  garden  better  situated  with  respect  to  prospect, 
or  more  luxuriant  in  vegetation.  Ima^ne  a  succession  of  terraces, 
almost  in  the  centre  of  an  amphitheatre  of  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  city  and  bay  of  Funchal,  nearly  500  fl.  above  the 
sea,  with  the  most  diversified  view  of  the  mountains,  ravines, 
forests,  vineyards,  the  city,  and  the  sea ;  and  all  these  terraces 
planted  as  pleasure-grounds,  and  surrounding  one  of  the  most 
convenient  of  houses,  although  it  is  very  irregular  in  its  plan. 
The  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  more  particularly  calls  forth 
Vol.  XIV.  —  No.  103.  o  o 
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the  entrance  door ;  A, 
&  the  partem  of  flower* ;  and  c,  the  wJodow*. 
S,  Flight  of  MepK,  lesding  Trom  the  entrance  door  oa  the  grouuil  floor  to  the 

first  ftoor. 
S,  Garden  door.  4,  Staircate  leading  to  the  Mcond  ^oor, 

5,  Pauage  leading  to  the  oScea  ood  kitchen. 
e,  7,  BomII  roonu  for  itorea. 

8,  Private  etsircaM  leading  to  the  cecond  floor.      9,  10,  PriTiesforlheofficea. 
11,  Larder.  18,  Kitchen. 

13,  Small  pauses  leading  to  the  Etore-raomi.        14,  15,  Store-rooms. 
16,  17,  Serrants'  rootni.  18,  Private  stain  lewibg  to  the  cellwre. 

19,80,81,28,  Senanti' rooms.  23,  Store  closet. 


our  Admiration ;  and  th'u  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  an  equal  and  constant  irriffation  of  the  whole  soil  may  be 
obtained,  by  means  of  a  stream  of  water,  carried  along  almost  the 
whole  lengui  of  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  garden,  where  the  two 
cisterns,  c  and  d  in  ^,  92.  are  situated,  from  which  small 
channels  or  gutters  of  water  extend  in  all  directions ;  besides 
which,  there  are  pipes,  furnished  with  cocks,  laid  along  all  the 
terraces,  for  watering  the  plants  in  detail.  All  the  walls  of  the 
terraces  are  covered  with  climbing  plants,  such  as  Tieoma  radl- 
cans,  Passifl&ra  racemosa,  P.editlis,  &c ;  Lonicera  jap6nica  and 
sinensis,  Ipomoe^  bdna-nox,  fi^scus  andrdgynus,  &c. ;  and  other 
plants  trained  against  the  wall,  such  as  /f^dera  H^Vix,  geraniums, 
fuchsias,  Jksaunum  grandifldrum,  Cactus  triangularis,  Jamarix 
indica,  Brugm&nsia  suaveolens,  Laitrua  indica,  Rits&  slnica,  R. 
bengal^nsis,  and  R.  multiflfirB.  The  standard  trees,  however^ 
constitute  the  wonder  of  this  garden. 

lnjig-9i.fr  1  is  a  small  lawn  surrounded  by  a  wall,  ex- 
tending about  SO  ft  with  a  border  of  roses  in  fron^  planted  with 
./Acacia  leucoc^phata,  Y&eca  gIori6sa,  Bambiaa  crundinicea, 
Lantiina  acule^ta,  geraniums,  Alpinia  ni^tans,  Brugm^ns/a  sua- 
v&olens,  and  .Siiscua  andrdgynus.  There  you  will  find  four 
plants  of  ^cdcla  Wallichi^na,  from  3  fl.  to  5  it.  in  circumference^ 
and  from  40  ft.  to  50  ft  in  hei^t  When  covered  with  their 
yellow  flowers,  with  long  fringe-like  stamens,  and  their  most 
delicately  laciniated  foliage,  th^  are  superb.  They  ripen  seeds 
in  abundance.  Otitis  orientafis,  30  fL  high;  young  Xafims 
C&mpkora ;    Sterculia  platanifblia,   with  a   trunk  3  fl.   in   girt, 
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I,  The  doctor's  «tudv,  with  b  door  (a)  which  opena  into  the  corridor ;  and 
another  door  (b),  l^ing  ioto  the  garden  from  above. 

8,  Priadpal  staircase  from  the  ground  to  the  first  floor. 

3,  4,  8mBll  room^  each  with  a  window  lo(Aiiig  into  the  garden. 

&.  Open  corridor  in  front  of  the  drawii^rooiii>  leadnig  into  the  garden. 

6,  Small  bath-room,  over  a  private  sturcase  leading  to  the  offices. 

7,  Snftall  passage  leading  from  the  bath-room  to  the  water-closet. 

8,  Water-dosrt.  0,  Boots  of  the  offices,  which  are  on  the  ground  fisor. 
10,  Drawingrooni,  with  a  door  (a)  leadi^  to  the  garden  from  above.     The 

Other  door  (A)  is  the  entranceaoorof  thedrawiDgroam:  thefirqilace(c)^ 
a  window  above  it,  commanding  a  view  of  the  mountuna ;  d  d  are  windows 
overlookiog  the  town  and  the  sea. 

I I,  Inner  passagD.  18,  13,  Beat  bed-room  and  dressiBg-rooiB. 

and  40  ft.  high ;  i^rsea  gradssima  (avocado,  or  alligator  pear), 
trank  3  ft.  in  girt,  and  40  ft.  high ;  Gledltschia  horrida,  trunk 
3  ft.  in  cirt,  and  50  ft.  high ;  Erythrina  velutina,  trunk  3  ft.  in 
ffitf  and  40  ft.  high,  superb  when  in  dower ;  young  Hib^aa 
Beteroph^llua,  1 0  ft.  high ;  two  ilf^tus  peduncul^ta,  large  bushes, 
(Pitanga),  SO  ft.  high;  Magn6h'a  purpilrea,  bushy,  IS  ft.  high; 
Co6kta  punctata,  trunk  Sit.  in  circumference,  and  30 ft.  high. 
One  side  of  this  terrace  is  separated  from  the  poultry-yard  by  a 
wall  and  iron  railing.  This  railing  is  from  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  long, 
covered  with  the  climbing  branches  of  a  Caesalpinta  Sippan^ 
planted  in  the  poultry-yard;  the  trunk  of  which  b  only  8  in.  in 
circumference.  The  nowers,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
midal thyrsus,  and  of  a  very  shining  yellow,  are  magnificent :  the 
leaves  are  like  those  of  the  acacia.  Unfortunately,  the  branches 
are  covered  with  thorns  as  far  as  the  flowers,  llie  seeds  are 
like  those  of  the  ricinos,  but  rounder,  and  of  a  darker  marbled 
brown.  I  have  Rever  seen  this  splendid  tree  in  green-houses  in 
Europe.  Its  light  foliage  would  ft>rm,  I  think,  a  very  good 
shade  from  the  sun ;  but,  no  doubt,  the  thorns  would  occasitm 
some  trouble,  as  the  branches  grow  very  rapidly.  Lastly,  aB 
immense  Erythrina  ^i&nthes,  with  a  trunk  5  fL  in  girt,  quite 
bent,  and  han^ng  over  the  wall,  concludes  the  list  of  trees  aa 
this  smalt  terrace. 

Above  it,  there  is  another  larger  terrace  (e),  planted  with 
orange  trees  (thirty  trees),  12ft.  high.  Oimlllia  japonica, 
with  single  flowers,  with  a  trunk  2^11.  in  circumference,  and 
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15  ft.  high.  All  tbe  ground  ander  the  trees  is  planted  with 
Mrawberries,  which  bear  rery  well ;  but  six^  (»  Beventy  pio^ 
apple  plants,  in  stone  cases  along  the  top  wall*  do  not  succeed 
so  well  as  is  generally  tbe  case  in  FunchaL  At  F  is  a  plant  of 
Hakea  pngiouifbrmis,  with  a  trunk  10  in.  in  circumfeFence,  and 
13ft.  high;  many  specimens  of  Cofdma  bioolor,  .ifloe  aibo- 
rescens,  Pol^gala  aiynifTklia,  C^reus  brasili£nsis,  Bambasot  &c. 
The  wall  is  oorered  with  CIkUis  triangularis,  IponMEVb6aa-Dox, 
Passiflont  edulis,  Per^kia  scoleatai,  &c.  The  hedge  which 
separates  this  terrace  from  a  n^ghbmir's  vineyard,  is  formed  of 
roses,  Bambuta,  Per^skio,  &c 

At  tbe  end  of  these  terraces,  there  is  «  ooosiderable  dedivi^  all 
along  the  nortb  tide  of  the  house,  marked  in  the  fdan  by  the  letters 
o  A,  and  divided  into  four  terraces.  Tbe  fonttb  (f  S)  does  not 
slope,  bat  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the  walk :  it  b  laid  down  in 
turf,  and  surrounded  with  dahlias.  Theseterracest<^etliercoataia 
tbe  following  plants :  —  Magn61ia  grandiflora  var.  ferniginea, 
trunkfrom3ft.toSift.indrcumfereiwe,and  30ft.  high  ;  Zaurus 
Ct»)pilom,6ft.incircumference,aDdfrom50ft.  to 60ft.  high:  Eu- 
genia Jdmbot  (rose  apple),  3}  ft.  in  circuroforence,  and  30  ft.high ; 
C^tis  orientalis,  4  ft.  in  circumference,  and  SO  ft.  high ;  young 
La6nu  fce'tens,  1  i  ft.  in  circumference,  and  25  ft-  high ;  Qu^rcus 
iSilber  (the  cork  tree),  7  ft.  in  circumference,  and  horn  60  ft.  to 
70ft.  in  height.  Under  the  latter,  and  much  too  near,  Drac»''oa 
Drico,  i  ft.  in  circumference,  and  25  ft.  high.  JUyrica  Fdya,  3  fl^ 
in  drcumference,  and  SO  ft-  high  ;  C^ipr^ssus  fastigl^ta,  8}  ft.  in 
drcumference,  and  50  ft.  high ;  Cupr^sua  lusitanico,  5  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  40  ft.  high ;  Oerat^nia  Sfliqtia  (St.  John's  bread), 
1 1  j  ft.  in  drcumference !,  and  40  ft.  high ;  Z^firus  fceHens  (til  tree), 
S  ft.  in  circumference,  and  40  ft.  high ;  Jlfyrlca  Fdt/a,  5  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  SO  ft.  high ;  Acacia,  unknowD  species,  7  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  S5  ft.  high,  magnificent  (the  leaves  rather 
resemble  those  of  a  cassia  than  of  an  ncacia,  and  arc  of  a  very 
dork  green,  approaching  to  black ;  the  flowers  are  yellow,  and 
vety  large);  (Aipr^ssuslusit^nica,  fi^ft.  in  circumference,  and 
35  ft.  high ;  ./fcacia  dealbata  (young)  2  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
25 ft.  high;  Capr^ssas  fastigiata,  2<  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
35  ft.  high ;  Htt6sporum  coriJtceum,  bushy,  7  ft.  high ;  young 
Magn6lia  umbracultfera ;  Lonlcera  jap6nica ;  Pnga  Holistoni 
Deo.,  bushvr  with  beautiful  crimson  flowers,  12ft.  high;  Xy^- 
loph^lla  folc^ta,  1  ft.  in  circumference,  and  12 ft.  high;  M^r^- 
tns  communis,  microph^lla,  and  macropb^lla,  S  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, and  25  ft.  high  ;  Fuchst'a  arbdreo,  bushy,  8  ft.  high ; 
.^c&cia  verticillata,  bushy;  £rica  arb^rea,  10 ft.  high,  {^; 
Stercdlia  ^latanifblin,  5  ft,  in  circumference,  and  50  ft.  high ; 
La6ms  foeVns,  5  ft.  Jn  circumference,  and  40  ft.  high. 

The  ground  marked  p4and  p5isalmost  level,  and  is  separated 
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by  a  magnificent  trellU  of  vines  (l  l),  fornied  by  pillars  of  stone, 
with  wood  for  the  trellis.  The  Ions  bunches  from  this  trellis,  as 
early  as  the  month  of  August,  fall  almost  into  one's  mouth.  The 
ground  is  also  laid  down  in  turf,  and  planted  with  trees  as  fol- 
lows:—  Cupr6ssus  ]nsit^nica,3fl.  Sin.  incircumference,andS5ft, 
high ;  Justicia  Adhatoda,  bushy,  20  ft.  high ;  NMum  Oleander, 
1^  ft.  in  drcumference,  and  20  ft.  high ;  Tliilja  orientalis,  2  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  SO  ft.  hi|;h ;  Cunninghkmia  lanceoUta,  ft\>m 
1  ft  to  1^  ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  15 fl.  to  soft,  high 
Eucal^tus  robitsta,  6^  ft.  in  circumference,  and  60  ft  high 
Melaleuca  CTicifblia,  1  ft  in  circumference,  and  IS  ft  high . 
i^digus  sanguinea,  2  ft  in  circumference,  and  25  ft.  high  ;  C^rcis 
Siliqu&trum,  S^ft.  in  circumference,  and  Mft.  high;  Magn6l/<i 
grandiflora,  3^  ft.  in  circumference,  and  SO  ft.  high;  Oipr^us 
lusitjnica,  4ilt  in  circumference,  and  50ft.  high;  C^trum  ves- 
pertlnum,  30  ft  high  (several  young  ones) ;  young  Robiniii 
Psetld' Acacia,  fTibiscus  mut^bilis,  &c  ;  Zafirus  foe^tens,  6^  ft 
in  circumference,  and  60 ft  high;  Ciipr^ssus  lusitinicn,  7ft.  in 
circumference,  and  40  ft.  high. 

The  porter's  lodge  (n)  is  surrounded  and  covered  with  Ticoma 
radicans,  and  other  climbing  shrubs.  On  the  same  ground,  and 
aa  tbe  same  level,  yon  will  also  find  Acacia  Walticht'tiRa,  4  ft  in 
circumference,  and  40  ft.  high,  supporting  Ticoma  radlcans, 
climbing  at  the  bottom ;  Saplndus  Saponilria,  3  ft,  in  circum- 
ference, and  SO  ft  high;  Metrosideros  dtrinus,  1^  ft  in  circum- 
ference, and  10ft.  nigh;  Calyc£nthns  fl6nduB,  10ft.  high; 
iridium pyrlferum,  18ft,  high  (guavatree);  Cecr^pia  palmftta, 
soft,  high;  Echinus  ferebtnthinftcea,  12ft.  high;  i^rus  lusi- 
t£nica[?];  3f£spilus  jap6nica  (young);  and  many  shrubs  which 
I  do  not  know. 

The  trellis  of  vines  extends  as  far  as  the  porter's  lodge ; 
returns  to  the  house  by  a  lower  and  narrower  terrace,  and  ends 
near  the  dining-room  (v  a).  There  is  no  grass  there,  but  par- 
terres of  Bowel's,  in  which  are  also  some  fine  trees  :  JtsT^rtus  mi- 
croph^lla,  2^  ft.  in  circumference,  and  20  ft.  high ;  Eug^nta 
J&mboSf  S^ft.  in  circumference,  and  40  ft  high  ;  Jtl^rtus  macro- 
ph^lla,  2J  ft.  in  circumference,  and  20  ft.  high ;  Cupr^ssus  fasti- 
gikta,  4^  ft  in  circumference,  and  50 fL  high;  Tlnna  orientdlis, 
Sjft.  in  circumference,  and  SO  ft  high;  ^c^ia  scandens,  l^ft. 
in  circumference,  and  40  ft.  long ;  ^cal^tus  robtista,  *l\  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  60  ft  high  ;  Mangifera  Indica,  3  ft.  S  in.  in 
circumference,  and  20  ft  high. 

Stili  lower  down,  near  the  principal  entrance  door  (2  2),  are 
several  shrubs,  such  as  ^Hoe  arbor6scens,  Philod^lphus  gran- 
difl6rus,Vo[kam^ria,  Per^skta,  Aiiscus  andr%ynus,  Brugmansia, 
^lviacaeritlea,C^ta  laevigata,  Zalirus  indica,  and  /leliotr^ium; 
two  Yitfxa  glorioso,  2  ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  15  ft  to 
on  3 
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So  ft.  high  ;  two  C^reiu  brasili^nsis,  Dearly  8  ft.  io  circumfereDcef 
and  10ft.  high,&c. 

Descending  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  ffarden,  below  the  flower- 
garden  in  front  of  the  dininff-Txram,  and  between  the  two  little 
^^hts  of  stairs  (k,  b),  there  is  a  trellis  covered  with  an  enormous 
Tamarix  indica,  3  ft.  in  circamference,  if6sa  sinica  Alba,  and 
(/asmtnum  grandifl&nim.  Before  descending  the  small  flight  of 
stairs  R,  opposite  the  house,  towards  the  south,  into  the  lawn 
(p  6)i  we  must  look  in  the  poultry-yard  at  a  beautiful  group  of 
Bambisa,  SO  ft.  high ;  the  Ccesalpinia  before  named ;  Cereus 
brasili^nsis,  Sin.  in  drcumference,  and  10ft.  high;  Erythrina 
J»i^lhes,  2)  ft.  in  circumference,  and  20  ft.  high ;  three  old 
orange  trees,  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  circumference,  and  20  ft.  high  i 
fine  black  mulberry,  5  ft.  in  circumference^  and  SO  ft.  high,  &c. 

Explme^m  of  the  Gromid  Plan  ofihe  Hmue  and  Garden  {fig.  W.). 
AAA,  The  bouse.  1 , 8,  Step*  at  the  entrance. 

3,  Celbn  and  atore-houses  fbr  wood  and  coal,  on  the  ground  floor. 
10  10  10,  Oanleii  gates. 

a,  Poultry-jard,  ■mrouiuUng  the  offices  oo  three  sides  (4  4  1). 
5,  Small  bftsiD  of  water  for  the  poultry.  6,  The  stablea. 

7,  Pli^  for  the  terronts.  8,  Dim^pit. 

S,  Poultrj-jard,  properly  so  caUed,  aunounded  and  covered  with  rods  of 

C,  Large  dstem  of  wMer  at  the  uf^ier  part  of  the  garden         d.  Small  ditto. 

s,  I«i^  terrace  pluted  villi  onu^  trees  and  strawbenies. 

r.  Stone  boxes,  pknted  with  pin»«pples.  [The  main  crop  of  iHBe.f^ples  is 
grown  in  tbe  kitcben^arden,  which  is  not  shown  in  this  plan.  They  suc- 
ceed vtfy  well,  but  soSbr  somewhat  in  the  raiay  season,  from  eicesa  of 
moisture.  Hr.  Wm.  Christy,  Jud.,  suggested  to  Dr.  Kenton  the  idea  of 
protecting  them  by  glus  sashes  dm^g  excessive  rains.] 

gge.  Three  terraces,  one  above  another,  planted  with  ornamental  trees  and 


J  j^arterres  ot  flowers  behind  the  house. 

K,  Walks  in  the  garden,  and  before  the  house. 

L,  Walks  covered  with  trellises  of  vines. 

M,  Parterre  of  flowers  befiffe  the  dining-roon).  n.  Porter's  lodge. 

o.  Parterre  offiowera. 

p  1,2,  3, 4,  £,6,  Lawn,  planted  with  exode  trees  and  shrubs,  and  more  or  lets 

«  I,  Entrance  door  from  the  garden  to  the  lower  part  of  the  house. 

Q  S,  Principal  door  higher  up,  leading  straight  from  the  street,  through  the 

garden,  to  the  dining-room. 
B,  Small  flight  of  steps,  leading  from  the  entrance-door  of  the  house  to  the 

large  lawn  in  front, 
s,  Small  staircase,  with  a  closed  door,  to  descend  from  the  garden  into  tbe 

corridor  before  the  house. 
T,  Door  of  the  poultry-yard. 
It,  Small  staircase  and  celUr,  below  the  dining-room,  for  keqting  cool  the 

liquids  for  drinking. 
o,  Ooset  for  the  palanquins,  bdow  the  dining-room. 
V,  Small  iron  grating,  surrounding  the  lower  terrace  before  the  house. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  ground  slopes  so  much  behind  the  house, 
that  tbe  ground  flooraod  first  floor  both  open  to  it  without  descending  stqu. 
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Lutly,  in  the  lawn,  all  along  in  Iront  of  die  house,  there  are 
two  Erjtbrina  /miaathes,  2  ft.  in  circumference,  and  from  10  ft. 
to  20  ft  high ;  Fuchsu  arbArea,  6  ft.  high,  Inuh; ;  Liriod£ndroa 
Tulipiiera,  8}  ft. in  circamference,  and  mKn  70  ft>  to  80 ft. high; 
Metrosideros  citrina,  1 )  ft.  in  circamference,  and  6  ft.  high ;  two 
Magn61ia  grandifl^ra,  ftxnn  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
from  30  ft.  to  50  fL  high  ;  star-apple  (ChTysc^fllnin  Kp.\  4}  ft, 
in  circumference,  and  10  ft.  high ;  Mfnaa  Ptmerstoy  4i  ft.  in  cir- 
cumfereoce,  and  40  ft.  high  ;  costard  ^^e  (ATtdna  sp.),  9)  ft.  in 
circumference,  and  20  ft.  high ;  C^cas,  or  Zdmia  ?i  7  ft.  in  di- 
ameter (meaauring  the  place  whence  the  leaves  proceed) ;  another 
custard  apple,  9  lu  in  circumference,  and  95  ft.  high ;  Eiythrina 
Cr^tB-g&lli,  30  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  circamference ;  two  Cnprtens 
fastigi^ta  (headed  down),  from  S  ft  to  4  ft.  in  circumference,  and 
from  30  ft.  to  35  ft.  high  ;  Liriod^dron  Tuli{df^  10  ft  in  cir- 
cumference^  and  from  80  ft  to  90  ft  high. 


Aar.  II.    Some  Account  i^f  the  Garden  of  Mr.  AM  Ingpen,  AJ^S., 
Sfc^  Upper  Manor  Street,  C/teltea.     By  Mr.lMQpKH. 

£Teie  garden  of  Mr.  Ingpen  is  decidedly  the  most  interesting 
of  its  class,  which  we  know  of,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  'We 
had  often  heard  of  it  from  our  friends,  Mr.  Anderson  of  the 
Botanical  Garden,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  Main ;  and,  in  November, 
I8S7,  we  had  the  pleasure ofsedng  it, when  the  chrysanthemums^ 
which  clothe  the  walls,  were  in  full  bloom.  We  were  so  much 
gratified,  that  we  applied  to  Mr.  Ingpen  for  some  account  of  bis 
plants,  and  mode  of  management,  and  ft>r  a  plan  of  his  garden ; 
and  he  very  kindly  sent  us  what  follows.^ 


The  garden  consists  of  a  strip  of  ground,  running  east  and 
west,  73  ft  long  by  15  ft  wide:  a  wall  6  ft.  high  rune  on  each 
side,  and  one  1 0  ft.  high  encloses  the  bottom  ;  the  bouse  stands 
at  the  west  end.  A  border,  S  ft.  wide,  skirts  the  north  and 
south  walls,  and  the  centre  is  divided  into  two  beds,  with  a 
gravel  walk  on  each  side,  2j  ft  wide.  This  border  is  planted 
endrely  with  bulbs ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  foliage  begins  to  decay, 
annuaS  are  plant^  between  the  rows.  'Itie  eastern  bed  is 
reserved  for  tulips,  and  the  western  bed  is  devoted  to  miscel- 
laneous plants.  The  eastern  end  of  the  south-aspected  border 
contains  a  frame,  with  two  lights,  hung  on  hinges  for  letting  up 
and  down ;  and  also  three  frames,  with  oiled  calico  covers,  for 
the  winter  quarters  of  auriculas  and  half-hardy  bulbs.  One 
hundred  feet  of  the  wall,  north,  south,  and  east,  are  reserved  f<H' 
chrysanthemums,  trained  to  it  with  one  or  three  stems ;  but  on 
the  south  wall,  alternately  with  the  chrysanthemums,  are  ge- 
nerally planted  on^  pelargoniums,  monthly  roses,  and  fuchsias. 
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Among  the  mucelkneous  plants  in  the  western  bed  are  roses, 
peonies,  narcissuses,  fuchsias,  lilies,  crown-imperials,  martagon 
lilies,  tulips,  hyadnths,  gladioluses,  irises,  campanulas,  and  other 
perennials,  with  a  few  annuals;  and  round  the  edge  of  the 
border  are  Dutch  varieties  of  crocuses,  planted  in  clumps,  alter- 
nately with  auriculas,  daisies,  polyanthuses,  primroses,  hepaticas, 
&C.  So  soon  as  the  bulbs  are  ready  to  be  tuen  up,  other  plants, 
brought  forward  in  pots,  are  ready  to  supply  their  place ;  and,  by 
means  of  tying  up  and  thinning  out,  no  one  plant  is  ever  allowed 
to  OTerrun  another. 

The  tulip  bed  at  the  eastern  «id  contains  49  rows,  with  7 
bulbs  in  each  row,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow  border,  with 
a  bficV  edging.  The  border  is  entirely  covered  by  various 
species  of  iSraum,  amongst  which  are  planted  several  Dutch 
varieties  of  crocuses,  in  clumps,  10  in.  apart,  which  push  up 
through  the  sedums,  and  bloom  profusely.  T^e  tulip  bed  hais 
a  frame  and  awning,  for  shading  the  flowers ;  and,  as  soon  as  the 
bulbs  are  taken  up,  a  portable  stand  is  placed  on  the  bed  for 
the  recepUon  of  ^e  carnations,  which  are  sheltered  by  the  same 
awning.  When  the  bloom  of  the  camadons  is  over,  and  the 
awning  taken  down,  SI  pots  of  dahlias  (planted  in  quincunx), 
which  have  b€en  brought  forward  by  various  shiftings,  from 
thumb  pots  to  thir^-twos  (the  largest  size  allowed  them),  are 
sunk  in  the  pots  in  the  tulip  bed  to  bloom,  and  immediately 
tied  to  stakes.  About  the  last  week  in  October,  the  dahlias 
are  taken  up  and  suffered  to  dry  for  a  few  d^s,  before  they 
are  put  away  in  the  pots,  into  a  dry  cellar.  Tlie  tulip  bed  is 
then  prepared  by  turning  over  the  surface  every  day  or  two  for 
ten  days,  in  order  to  sweeten  it,  and  then  trenching  in  old  car- 
nation and  auricula  compost,  which  is  also  well  dug  over  three  or 
fourtimes.  Thebulbs  are  planted  about  the  middle  of  November. 
The  auriculas,  when  in  bloom,  are  placed  on  a  shaded  stage 
at  the  bottom  of  the  garden ;  and,  dnrine  the  summer,  on  doubld 
narrow  strips  of  wood  placed  on  brickbats,  along  the  edge  of 
the  shaded  path.  The  carnations,  when  out  of  bloom,  and  the 
chrysanthemums  in  pots,  are  also  intruders  on  the  edge  of  the 
opposite  pathway.  The  glazed  frame,  which,  in  winter,  holds 
the  largest  and  best  auriculas,  is  applied  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  spring,  for  raising  cutdngs  of  chrysanthemums, 
geraniums,  fuchsias,  dahlias,  &c  In  February,  a  few  pots  of 
annuals  are  sown,  and  covered  occasionally  with  hand-glasses 
till  ready  to  transplant. 

The  materials  for  making  compost  (loam,  peat,  very  rotten 
dung,  and  leaf  mould)  are  kept  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden, 
undercover;  and,  being  always  ready  for  use,  are  quickly  mlxed^ 
as  circumstances  require. 

Among  the  common  tools,  I  find  a  small  three-pronged  fork 
extremely  useful,  not  for  taking  up  tulips,  for  a  worse  instrument 
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for  thstporpose  could  not  baft  been  devised,  but  for  liftii^^  soA 
lightening  the  soii  among  the  bulbous  plants.  For  planting  tulips, 
a  tin  tube,  with  a  handle  of  the  shape  and  size  of  a  strawberry 
pottle,  is  the  beat  tool  I  am  acquainted  with  for  the  purpose,  as  a 
uunt  dibber  presses  the  eorUi  into  a  solid  mass  at  the  bottom, 
which  renders  it  difficult  for  the  young  fibres  to  penetrate ;  and, 
consequendy,  th^  do  not  get  sufficient  nourisbtnent  for  thor 
support. 

I  shall  not  oiter  into  any  detail  of  my  mode  of  management 
of  the  plants  which  I  cultivate,  which  I  have  no  reason  to  think 
esseDtially  diSerent  from  that  of  others.  Attention  to  the 
nature  of  each  species,  and  its  habit  and  soil,  as  far  as  possible, 
jmned  to  care  in  Its  preservation,  and  parUcuIarly  cleanliness^ 
aie  the  essential  points ;  and  these,  kept  constantly  in  view,  will 
obviate  many  of  the  difficulties  felt  by  the  occupiers  of  snail 
gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 

My  chief  object  is,  to  become  acquainted  with,  and  to  culti- 
vate, in  the  best  manner  which  a  bod  situation  allows,  as  great  a 
number  of  plants  as  possible;  principally  hardy  and  half-hardy 
bulbs  and  tubers,  to  which  I  am  more  particularly  attached. 
Engaged  in  London  during  the  greater  part  of  each  day,  I  hav« 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  gardening;  yet  that  little,  constantly 
employed,  produces  a  large  sum  of  enjoyment,  which  is  much 
augmented  by  the  pleasnre  arising  from  the  power  of  adding 
to  the  enJOTtnent  of  others,  by  presents  of  plants,  which,  small 
as  my  gtuden  is,  I  have  been  able  to  do  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  500  plants  and  cuttings  during  the  past  season;  and, 
not  to  menUoa  gratifications  of  a  higher  nature,  I  know  of  no 
natural  science,  and  I  have  been  a  dabbler  in  several,  that 
furnishes  the  mind  with  such  pare  and  unalloyed  pleasure  as 
that  of  botanical  floriculture. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  my  plants,  and  a  ground  plan  of  my 
garden.  —  Dec  12.  1837. 

Aicuba  Htpdoica.  Camp&nulapowdf&lia.  Caljpso. 

AxmAnUiiu  umbellatau.  2  mfcxima.  CelestiBl. 

illnim  M6ly.  8  fl^pl^o.  Champion. 

urelnum.  1  fldre  filbo,  Cfaongeable,  pale  Luff. 

Amar^Uu  Beliad&mia.  5  fldre  Uho  pl^O.               white. 

Jnemdne  Demordsa.  piiniila.                                 yellow, 

PabatfUd.  2  Aim  i\bo.  Cleopatra. 

AnthMcum  Lililstnim.  C^^rifoltum    Periclfine-  Clustered  blu 

Aqoil^ia  vulrina,  vara.  num.                                     pink. 

Annina  vulwia.  ^^__  Oooqueror, 

^rum  macuUtum.  „,         ,,  Conspicumn. 

^.phddelusiateui.  CAiy«»ia«i«m.,  CoroSet. 

tsfiriciw.  Adonia.  Counteas. 

jfvter  multifldnia.  Bluah  raauncaluaJlov-  Curled  bluafa. 

BrodiieVt  coog^ata.  ered.                                     lilac. 

Clictus(C£reua)Bped6sa.  Brown  purple.  Diadem. 

apecioafaahna  Buff,  or  Copper.  Dwarf  pale  rose. 
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Sari;  Muab. 

£zfiniii]D. 
Expanded  a 

lidit  puiple. 
Flatjnnik. 
FonDMum. 

Golden  jellow. 

OoHath. 

Oriode. 

Grove's  ligbt  purple. 

ImperiaL 

Incurred  pink. 

Indian  yellow. 

Iaa!^iie. 

Livincible. 

King. 

Large  like. 

quilled  orange- 
Late  pale  puiple. 
Lilddum. 
IbrchioneM. 
Harquia. 
HitAbile. 
Pale  buff 

flame  jrellow. 

P^»er  white. 

Puk's  small  ydlow. 

Penelope. 

Perfection, 

P^^fcuuni. 

Palcn&rimum, 

Queen. 

Quilled  flame  ycdlovr. 

salmon. 

white. 

jdlow. 
Beeves*!  inle  buff. 
Rose,  or  pink. 

puipte. 
Sangufneum. 
Semi-double      quilled 
orai^ 

pale  qoilted  orange. 

quilled  pink. 

JiuHed  white, 
vellow. 
8p«H)isn  brown. 
Marrjbiwh. 


ilphilreui 


Clematis, 
t^lchicum  aulumnile. 

2  fldf  e  Ubo. 

3  fldre  pUno. 
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Cyclamen  cdutn. 
,    iMhlia    (t^   garden    vb- 

D£giaphn     orundinicea 

Tar.  variegitfL 
Delphinium  gnutdifldnun 

fldre  pltoo. 
DiintbuB  CBnoph^tlus. 
Carnations    (30  garden 

varieties). 
Z>adec 


iilreum. 
Sulphur  vellow. 
Superb  clustered  jreQow. 
Surprise. 
Taseeled  lilac. 

yellow. 


variaAtu-. 

tesseDitum. 

graniMdnun. 

And  Tacieties. 
Connnelina  oxUstis. 
Convslliria  m^Uis, 
Cr&SBula  B^ndsa. 
CMcu*  suminus. 

sfirens. 

milphArRis. 

SciSncdor. 

S&IbiduB. 

4stelUris. 

ff  lageoKfliSnu. 

eilbicans. 

bifldnu. 

2  stigmHtAsus. 

3  pr«'cox. 
v^sfcolor, 
Splumdnis, 

3  ^Ie^os. 

4  vittatua. 

5  pectiniltua. 
0  morleoD. 

7  proplnquus. 
Safflnis. 
flnrbftnus. 

8  gr&adis. 

5  condnnus. 
4  viol^eua. 

6  neapolitibus. 

6  fltriatui. 

7  pectinJUus. 
B  Ubus  minor. 

(And  sefwal  Dutch 

varieties.) 
officinalis, 
nndifldnu. 
speddaui. 
8er6tinus. 
cyclamen  p^rncum. 
D.  albra6nun. 
nederafdlium. 


Erythrdnium  d^  cinis. 

Salbifldnun. 
KitilUria  impeiiAlis, 

2rilbrB. 

Sflftva. 

(9  Dutch  varieties.) 

p^rdca. 

nlm. 

ladblia. 

melfegris. 

Svar. 

pne'coz. 
FAduM  coccf  nea. 

globdsa. 


Oilgea  littea. 
Gal&nthus  niviklis. 

8  fldre  plino. 
OastronSmft  viCtikta. 
Gladkilua  pdttaclniu. 

floribundus. 

cardinklia, 

byzantlnuB. 


IT^dera  HH&x. 
Heliin^us  multifldnis. 

2  fldreptdno. 
^ell^borus  mger. 

femerocAllis  flilfa, 

fliva. 
Hqtitica  oeriUea. 

fijradnthut    ometh/sti- 

(I8Dutch  varieties  of 
orientilia,  the  com- 
mon bjradnth.) 
JiiB  PseAd-il'canu. 
ochroleClca. 
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rriiRrmfaiici. 

Pr.  (90  nnkn  WictiM 
of  Auricula.) 

bteijjcu. 

/'xim  Tiridifldn. 

CurtiM. 

DamSTbluah. 

loapMnrdM*. 

heminllii. 

Zeuc^Lun  Mthum 

odathioa. 

Honthlj  nd. 

triloba 
mlDor  fl.  pi. 

ni^sP 

Swiegitum. 

JimfMitti  idMmu 

ATpniiUca. 

bulUh^. 

•(mili>. 

SdUaiSdia. 

2  unibeUiUuni. 

P^mpdnmm. 

multifldn. 

tigrtoom. 

cupuliru. 

y£raa. 

JMrtogo«  (ODulch            lYewiAia. 

autumnilia. 

nri^]: 

flexifldn. 

btfUk. 

£«diniB  ch«lced.5niaL 

Stiba. 

FlMcilciiH  a.  pi. 

crcnulim. 

ctoiua. 

7fa>^ 

?sr^ 

fistuldM. 

floribJUKb. 

Srteea. 

botryoMc*. 

dtrina. 

Don-Mripta. 

nc<46fium. 

Lin* 

JacqubT 
5idimiiibuiii. 

pne'oox. 

aubUbida. 

Acre. 

tenuifl^ 

grandifl^um. 

Cortjulida  Bulbocddium 

SSE^ 

SpaiAxu  tticoJor. 

tenuiaiuL 
A'jar  pilmilui. 

Heliiu  erlidlis. 

gnndifldn. 
Tcnfcolor. 

mtnw. 

JAtcIhui  omltui. 

nbnua. 

angiutifaiiiu. 

St^peonit.. 

Sm^. 

Ubua. 

J^>«i8«  vulgbii. 

loriiaUiu. 

bifldnu. 

Hgf^S^^dma. 

McolOT. 

nc&niu. 

Ubiooa. 

po£cicuB. 

c£muua. 

tmwchfttiu. 

stdUri*. 

dium. 

Pwtldo-yBrciinu. 

Tritdoia  Tiridia. 

Srar. 

TiSpa  sylriMiiE. 

lobuldrii. 

cornita. 

TeUmdniui. 

Opertathu*  lateua. 

£  grandipleniu. 

Opuntia. 

(BeridM  IM  Tarie- 

§■$?""■ 

m&wula. 

Tarioiu  parrot  and 

mfcx^Diu. 

double  tulips.)                         ' 
ferhiaa  iftXmiret  (dn- 

m4jor. 
Asiiraciu  cipaz  II.  pi. 

lUM. 

odoritiun. 

j.^,^^. 

iDKdTiTdlia).                                  ' 
VfrSmca  lonpfaiia.                              , 

Trdi  poculifSnnia 

saba.                           1 

Kfkluithi»litu. 

O'iBlii  Acetoa^lfa. 

Qu^ttM  aiurintiB. 

PBucritiiiin  iUtricum. 

nola  odoiba.                                 1 

8  flare  pl^o. 

Primula  lent. 

tricolor.                                    1 

Oobani? 

YulprU. 

(He«rt«Me._  manv 
FitiB(BUckHaiiibuK). 

eliOor  nra. 

Hemipsrtits. 

marginka. 

411«. 

Ii'itea. 

Zephyrinxba  c&ndida. 
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Fig.  93.  is  the  ground  plan,  to  which  the  following  are  re- 
ferences:—  a,  Gravel  walks.  b.  Bulbs,  c.  Miscellaneous 
plants,  dt  Tulip-beds',  e.  Frames.  ^  Potting-board.  g.  Shed. 
k.  Pit.    i.  Back  door  of  ^e  bouse. 

P.S.  I  beg  to  offer  one  or  two  hints  for  the  Suburban  Horti- 
eulturist,  so  much  wanted,  which  have  just  occurred  to  me, 
thoush  I  doubt  of  their  being  any  novelty  to  you. —  1.  Train- 
ing dahlias  against  a  wall.  I  have  tried  this  with  a  few  this 
year,  and  find  it  quite  successful,  both  in  the  sun  and  shade. 
3.  Training  chrysanthemums  against  a  shady  walL  With  nie> 
some,  on  which  the  sun  never  shines,  grow  and  bloom  as  early 
as  those  in  a  sunny  aspect  3.  Training  heartsease  against  a 
wall.  I  have  tried  a  few  of  the  tall  sorts  along  a  shady  wall,  to 
fill  up  vacancies  between  the  chrysanthemums,  and  find  they  do 
extremely  well.  I  shall  pursue  uiis  plan  more  extensively  next 
season.  4.  The  use  of  the  chimney  comer  for  starting  some  of 
the  bulbs.  I  tried  the  Jacobean  lily  last  winter,  and  it  adcr- 
wards  bloomed  very  splendidly ;  watering  it  every  morning, 
and  filling  the  pan  beneath  the  pot  with  tepid  water,  I  tried 
the  same  plan  for  a  short  time  with  Commcllna  ccel^tis,  and 
never  before  has  it  bloomed  so  finely  with  me.  I  have  raised 
tamarind  plants  from  the  stones  in  the  same  way. 

I  hope  yoa  will  especially  recommend  cleanliness  to  the 
London  gardeners.  Evening  waterings  over  the  foliage  I  deem 
of  the  utmost  importance. 

Under  your  head  of  striking  plants  from  cuttings,  I  would  first 
hint  that  it  would  be  very  useful  to  state  what  plants  strike  best 
from  tender  cuttines,  ana  which  from  more  ripened  wood.  For 
instance,  chrysanthemums  strike  much  the  best  from  tender 
shoots,  about  the  third  joint;  but  heartseases  require  the  stem  to 
be  more  ripened,  and,  consequently,  to  be  taken  off  near  the  root. 
Much  time  is  saved  with  cuttings,  by  planting  them  close  round 
the  edge  of  a  pot,  and  putting  a  pinch  of  silver  sand  with  each. 
Handglasses,  of  course,  are  mdispensable.  —  A.  I, 

Aug.  Si.lSSS. 
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Abt.  IIL     Ngtice  ^tkeOardeiu  of  Norman  MacLeod,  Btq^ 
Morayshire.     By  TaouAS  Rud. 

Tmrouoh  the  liberality  of  my  masters,  I  bave  been  a  reader 
of  the  Gardeaej's  Magazirte  for  the  last  three  yean;  and  I  have 
derived  so  much  useful  information  and  so  many  important  hints 
irom  it,  that  I  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  gardener  in 
Scotland.  My  design  in  writing  to  you  now  is,  not  to  make 
known  any  new  experiment^  or  important  discovery,  in  horticul- 
ture, but  merely  to  give  a  slight  notice  of  a  garden  Ij^ing  in  a 
part  of  Scollanti  whicn  is  but  Httle  known  in  the  horticultural 
world ;  and  to  give  you  what  I  am  sure  will  be  welcome  intelli- 
gence, viz.  that,  through  the  joint  e&ect  of  horticultural  societies, 
and  the  increasing  anxiety  of  gentlemen  to  secure  the  services 
of  good  gardenei^  a  general  love  of  floriculture  is  spreading 
through  the  country. 

Norman  MacLeod,  Esq^  of  Dalvey,  has  been  among  the  first 
to  introduce  into  Morayshire  the  modem  improvements  in  gar- 
dening ;  and  his  garden  is  becoming  the  centre  of  attraction  to 
all  those  who  delight  in  the  pursuit.  His  collection  contains 
some  of  the  newest  and  rarest  plants  in  this  remote  part  of  the 
country.  The  houses,  three  in  number,  including  a  vinery, 
contain  about  30  varieties  of  Cam^IIta,  60  of  the  newest  pelar- 
g(Hiiums,  40  superb  varieties  of  calceolarias,  and  55  species  and 
varieties  of  heaths,  as  the  commencement  of  a  heath-house. 

I^e  garden  is  undergoing  a  thorough  repair;  and  the  im- 
provements made  in  18S7  include  a  dower-garden  laid  out  after 
the  plan  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  as  having  been  ex- 
ecuted at  Dropmore,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  this  garden 
was  flowered  a  splendid  collection  of  pansies,  and  other  showy 
flowers.  The  tulip  l>ed,  which  is  40  fL  in  length  by  4  ft.  in 
breadth,  contains  above  500  roots,  and  seldom  fails  to  produce 
a  fine  bloom :  it  is,  I  suppose,  the  best  collection  in  the  north  <^ 
Scotland.  The  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  tulips; 
and  the  bed  is  protected  by  a  covering,  from  the  time  the  plants 
make  their  appearance  above  ground,  till  they  come  into  flower; 
when  a  frame  and  awning  is  placed  over  them,  of  sufficient 
heightand  width  to  admit  of  spectators  walking  round  on  all  sides 
of  the  bed,  as  they  do  round  Mr.  Groom's  at  Walworth. 

The  Forres  and  Nairn  Horticultural  Society  held  its  first 
meeting  in  June  last,  and  its  second  will  be  held  in  September, 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  Society  will  do  much 
good  to  this  part  of  the  country. 

Dalvei/,  July  5\.  18S8. 
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Rustic  Fonatein  and  Bociwwk  at  Peeklum,  46S 

Abt.  IV.  DetcripltoH  of  a  Ruttic  Fountain  and  Rochoork  lately 
erectedin  theGarden  <^Mr.  Thomas,  at  Peckham,  by  Mr.Benjamm 
Andreva.    Cominuaicateil  by  Mr.  Andrews. 

This  rockwork,  of  which  y%.  94.  is  a  view,  and  the  jets  of 
water  which  are  intended  to  add  to  its  interest,  are  on  a  small 


scale,  and  have  no  pretensions  to  rank  high  as  works  of  art. 
The  chief  value  of  this  communication  is  to  show  to  jour  readers 
what  may  be  done  by  very  common  materials,  put  together  with 
little  or  no  other  artistical  knowledge,  than  that  of  what  consti- 
tutes the  difiTerence  between  grouping  objects^  and  indiscrimi- 
nately scattering  them  abouL  The  basin  which  contains  the  water 
is  about  12  ft.  long,  and  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  somewhat 
approaching  to  that  of  an  oval ;  with  a  jet  of  water  rising  in  its 
centre  by  means  of  a  leaden  pipe,  carried  up  through  a  convol- 
vulus-shaped figure.  Above  this,  and  springing  from  its  centre, 
is  a  second  smaller  convolvulus,  to  conceal  the  extremity  of  the 
pipe.  Various  adjutages  In  brass,  forming  different  devices  for 
throwing  out  the  water,  and  which  may  be  screwed  on  the  leaden 
pipes,  may  be  obtained  in  great  variety  from  the  plumbers.  The 
rockwork  round  the  basin  is  composed  of  vitrified  bricks,  flints, 
spars,  &c.,  partly  projecting  into  the  water ;  and  it  is  contrived 
ao  as  to  present  as  rough  and  inartificial  an  appearance  as  pos-^ 
uble.  Creeping  plants  are  introduced  in  some  places ;  and  a 
large  Y&cca  gloriosa  occupies  the  space  between  the  two  princi- 
pal masses  of  rockwork. 

As  soon  as  the  frosts  in  autumn  commence,  all  the  pipes  which 
lead  the  water  to  these  jets  are  emptied  by  turning  cocks  placed 
for  that  purpose  in  the  lowest  points  of  their  course;  and  not  a 
drop  of  water  is  allowed  to  enter  tbem  till  the  following  April  or 
May.     The  supply  cisterns  are  so  large  as  not  to  be  liable  to 
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be  frozen  to  the  bottom ;  otherwise  they  also  should  be  emptied^ 
Bnd  kept  empty  during  the  winter. 

6.  ^uth  Grove,  Peckhamt  Sum^,  April,  1638. 

P.S.  We  have  since  received  from  Mr.  Andrews  a  sketch  of 
a  summer-house  or  srotto,  which  he  has  lately  erected  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Low  m  Edmonton.  "  It  is,"  says  Mr,  Andrews, 
**of  an  octagonal  form,  llielower  part  is  composed  of  burs,  flints, 
shells,  &C. ;  and  the  upper  part  is  divided  into  Gothic  compart- 
ments, formed  of  ash  hooping  with  the  bark  on,  cut  into  short 
pieces,  and  bradded  upon  deal  boards  well  tarred ;  the  Gothic 
arches  are  covered  with  the  same  material^  which  has  a  very 

{>ret^  e^ct.  The  roof  is  put  on  square,  as  thatching  does  not 
ook  well,  unless  the  angles  are  acute.  The  porchway,  com- 
posed of  vergeboard  pendants  and  shells,  is  siii^mrted  upon 
four  pillars  of  spruce  nr  with  the  bark  on,  and  is  brought  out 
fiir  enough  to  allow  the  door  to  open  within  it.  On  tne  side 
opposite  to  the  doori  are  two  windows.  A  fan-like  madraxire 
is  placed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  porch ;  and  'the  inside  of  the 
grotto,  above  the  seats,  is  covered  with  shells,  spars,  corals,  ma- 
drepores, moss,  &c."  We  have  inserted  this  notice,  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  making  known  that  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  garden  artist 
in  the  department  of  rockwork,  fountains,  summer-houses,  &c. 


Akt.  V.  A  Serietof  Artidti  on  the  Inteett  moit  injurious  to  Cul- 
tivator*. By  J.  O.  Wkstwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Eutotno- 
logical  Society  of  LoDdon. 

Ko.  14.    Applh  lN88cn. 

The  almost  total  destruction  of  the  apple  crop  in  the  chief 
cider  counUea,  during  the  present  season,  has  naturally  caused 
attention  to  be  directed  to  tne  cause  of  the  failure,  with  tlie  view 
to  the  discovery,  if  practicable,  of  the  precise  circumstances 
in  which  it  has  originated,  and  of  remedies  for  its  prevention  in 
future  seasons.  It  would  lead  me  into  a  very  wide  field,  to  at- 
tempt to  prove  the  importance  of  this  fruit  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  our  island.  Much  interesting  matter  relative  to  the 
cider  manufactory  has  been  collected  in  the  Arboretum  Britan- 
tticum ;  but  I  have  not  yet  met  with  what  may  be  termed  the 
statistics  of  this  branch  of  our  national  resources,  of  which  a 
sketch  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  show  that  it  far  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary notions  entertained  respecting  it ;  moreover,  as  the  ex- 
portation of  cider  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  failure  of  the  apple  crop  must  have  an  effect, 
not,  indeed,  comparable  with  that  of  the  hop  crop,  but  still  very 
prejudicial  both  to  the  grower  and  the  revenue. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  &)tomological  Societjr  on  the  7th  of 
August,  1836,  mr.  Spence  callul  the  attendon  of  the  members 
to  the  circumstances  which  he  had  observed  connected  with  tiie 
destruction  of  the  apple  crop  during  the  past  spring;  and  sug' 
sested,  without,  indeed,  stating  that  it  was  directly  attributable 
tnereto,  that  the  plant  lice  (aphides)  might  be  the  chief  cause  of 
the  mischief,  as  great  numbers  of  one  of  the  species  of  these 
insects  had  been  observed  upon  the  young  shooting  leaves  which 
enveloped  the  blossom  buds  previously  to  the  bursting  forth  of  the 
latter ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be,  that  these  leaves  would  be 
stopped  in  their  growth ;  and,  as  their  agency  in  the  developement 
of  the  blossom  bud  is  necessarily  very  great,  the  latter  would  be 
so  much  weakened  as  to  be  unable  to  burst  forth.  Mr.  Spence, 
however,  deemed  it  advisable  to  direct  attention  more  preciselv 
than  bad  hitherto  been  done  to  the  circumstances  connected  witn 
the  flowering  of  the  apple,  so  that  the  real  cause  of  the  mischief 
might  be  detected. 

At  Hammersmith,  a  great  failing  of  the  apples  has  taken  place, 
some  of  our  trees  not  having  a  single  apple  left  on  them  at  the 
present  time.  This  has  been  produced  in  two  diflerent  modes. 
The  apples  blossomed  beautifully ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  blossom 
gone,  than  the  young  apple,  with  its  long  stem,  fell  to  the  ground; 
and,  in  the  case  of  those  which  did  attain  some  size,  they  were 
attacked,  when  about  one  fourth  of  their  full  size,  by  a  hyraenop- 
terous  insect,  of  the  economy  of  which  no  account  has  hitherto 
been  given,  neither  has  it  been  supposed  to  feed  upon  this  fruit. 
When  my  observations  upon  it  are  sufficiently  perfected,  I  hope 
to  lay  it  before  the  readers  of  this  Magazine,  as  a  very  interesting 
article  in  my  series.  As  far  as  my  own  observations  upon  the 
earlier  state  of  the  flowers  and  leaves  extend,  I  did  not  notice 
any  aphides ;  and  I  cannot  but  attribute  the  falling  of  the  very 
young  fruit  to  causes  distinct  from  the  attacks  of  insects,  as  I 
coula  observe  no  traces  of  their  action  in  the  multitudes  of  fallen 
embryo  apples,  or  upon  the  stems  from  which  they  had  fallen. 
I  have  shown  at  ^.  95.  B  the  state  of  the  fruit  as  it  almost 
universally  appeared  when  &nen ;  and  I  noticed  that,  at  this  time, 
the  slightest  touch  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  young  fruit  to 
drop  from  the  twig.  Two  causes  have,  indeed,  been  suggested 
for  this,  independently  of  Jhe  work  of  insects;  namely,  the  action 
of  cold  or  rain,  which,  as  in  the  last  long  cold  spring,  would 
either  have  the  effect  of  so  much  weakening  the  stamens  as  to 
render  them  unable  to  burst,  or,  supposing  them  actually  to  have 
burst,  the  rain  would  wash  the  pollen  away,  and  so  prevent 
the  impregnation  of  the  fruit.  This  is  not  a  novel  idea,  being,  I 
believe,  already  assigned  In  works  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  setting  of  the  fruit :  the  other  cause,  suggested  by 
Mr.  Ingpen,  was,  that,  as  last  year  was  a  very  abundant  apple 
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crop,  the  present  would  therefore  be  a  very  small  one;  the  over- 
bearing of  one  season  preventing  the  full  crop  of  the  next,  and 
thus  maintaining  the  equilibrium.  Direct  f>bservations  seem, 
however,  to  have  negatived  this  suggestion. 

In  conducting  future  enquiries  into  this  subject,  it  wilt  be  re- 
quisite to  observe  at  what  period  the  injury  is  committed; 
whether,  as  iii  the  case  suppmed  by  Mr.  ^}ence,  the  blossoms 
are  prevented  from  expanding;  whether  the  fruit  falls  im- 
mediately after  the  corolla;  whether  the  fruit  has  attained  a 
small  size  before  falling ;  or  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  codling 
moth,  whose  history  forms  the  twelfth  number  of  my  series 
(Gard.  Mag.,  May,  1838],  the  fruit  has  reached  its  full  growth. 
At  all  these  periods  the  crop  may  be  affected ;  and  it  must  be 
evident,  that,  as  the  causes  of  the  injury  vary  according  to  the 
period  at  which  it  takes  place,  the  remedies  must  be  equally 
various. 

I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  complete  my  observations  upon 
the  moth,  the  larva  of  which  burrows  into  the  apple  before  it 
has  attained  the  size  of  a  nut.     In  the  mean  time,  the  natural 
history  of  an  equally  destructive  insect,  which  devours  the  apple 
bud,  and  which  has  been  omitted  in  Major's  work  on  fruit  trees, 
and  in  the   Arboretum  Bri- 
tannicum,    accompanied    by 
figures   of  the  insect  in  its 
di^rent  states,  will  not  be 
without  interesL 

At  the  period  when  the 
apple  is  in  flower,  one  or 
more  of  the  buds  (J!g.  95. 
cc)  in  a  bunch  of  blossoms 
(a)  may  be  observed  unex- 
panded,  and  presenting  an 
appearance  quite  unlike  their 
beautiful  neighbours  (rf)-  The 
effect  of  this  is  soon  per- 
ceived ill  the  faded  rusty 
brown  colour  and  withered 
appearance  of  the  bud;  and  its 
cause  is  the  presence,  in  the 
interior,  of  an  insect  in  differ- 
ent states  of  maturity.  In  the 
bright  sunny  days  of  March 
andApril,asmalIbrown  beetle 
Ifig.  95.a;  and  Jig.  96.c,  natu- 
ral size ;  c,  magnified),  with  a  moderately  long  snout,  may  be  seen 
crawling  up  the  stems  of  the  apple  tree,  in  seardi  of  the  unexpanded 
blossom  buds,  into  each  of  which  the  female  [after  coupling  with 
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the  male  on  the  stems  of  the  tree)  deposits  an  egg,  having  first 
(according  to  observations  too  precise  to  doubt  the  fact)  bored  k 
hole  for  its  reception  in  the  heart  of  the  bud  with  her  rostrum,  at 
the  extremity  oi  which  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  placed.  The 
operation  of  boring  the  bcMe,  and  depositing  an  egg,  occupies, 
according  to  Schmidberger,  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
female  then  repeats  the  process  in  an  adjoining  bud ;  the  entire 
process  of  OTipositlon  occupying  from  eight  to  twenty  days,  ac- 
cording to  the  weather.  It  would  appear,  from  an  observation 
of  Ratzeburg  [Forst-Insecten,  1837),  that  cold  weather  does  not 
prevent  the  beetles  from  pursuing  their  work,  as  he  states  that, 
in  the  cold  season  of  1836,  he  had  never  seen  more  beetles,  and 
fewer  apples.  The  deposition  of  the  eggs  does  not  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  bud ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched,  the  work 
of  destruction  is  begun.  The  young  insect  produced  from  this 
egg  is  a  little  white  footless  maggot  (^.  95.  b,  a  bud  cut  open 
to  show  the  larva  enclosed),  closely  resembling  in  its  shape  the 
maggot  of  the  nut,  only  rather  more  slender  towards  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  body.  The  head  is  dark-coloured,  and  horny ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  fleshy ;  the  three  segments  following  the 
head  being  fleshy,  and  the  remainder  furnished  with  a  row  of 
fleshy  tubercles,  or  warts,  along  the  sides  of  the  body.  As  the 
creature  is  in  the  midst  of  its  food,  where,  in  fact,  there  is  enough, 
but  not  to  spare,  for  its  consumption,  legs  would  be  useless. 
Fig.  96.  d  represents  the  larva  of  the  natural  size;  and  o,  mag- 
nified, afler  Ratzeburg. 

This  little  creature,  "  directly  it  is  hatched,  begins  to  de- 
vour the  young  and  tender  stamens;  next  to  these  the  style  is 


attacked,  and  eaten  down  to  the  fruit,  the  upper  part  of  which  is 
quickly  consumed :  the  maggot  is  then  full  fed."  (l^tsliais  in 
EtU.  Mag.,  No.  1.)  The  injury  thus  done  to  the  essential  parts 
of  the  flower  prevents  the  petals  from  expanding;  and  these  re- 
main unconsumed,  serving  as  a  sort  of  dome  over  the  enclosed 
insect(^. 95. £),  which  nowthrowsoffa  thinpellicle,and  becomes 
an  inactive  pupa,  nearly  resembling  the  beetle  in  its  shape,  but 
with  the  wings,  legs,  and  rostrum  laid  ^lonc^  the  breast;  the 
former  not  yet  having  attained  their  ftill  size.  The  body  is  termi- 
nated by  a  rather  long  forked  appendage  (^.96.  e,  pupa,  natural 
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siz«;and  Kt  minified).  The  pupa  state  is  but  of  short  <)uration,ii8 
it  requires  but  four  or  five  weeks  from  the  period  of  laying  the  egg, 
for  uie  insect  to  arrive  at  peiTection.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
period  is  arrived  (in  the  early  part  of  June),  the  perfectly  formed 
weevil  makes  its  esci^e  from  its  cell,  by  gnawing  a  hole  in  the 
side  of  the  withered  blossom.  Throughout  the  summer,  they 
may  be  found  occasionally  in  woods  and  gardens;  and  they  are 
not  unfrequent  in  the  blossoms  of  the  white  thorn  and  other 
plants  (according  to  Stephens),  upon  which,  I  presume,  they 
must  subsist,  as  they  are  destined  to  live  through  the  autumn 
and  following  winter,  hybernadng  under  and  in  the  creviceB  of 
the  bark  of  apple  trees.  Mr.  Cur^s  gives  the  following  dates  of 
the  appearance  of  the  insect  in  its  different  stales :  —  "  The  larv« 
were  found,  the  8th  of  May,  in  pear  and  apple  blossoms,  eating 
out  the  whole  inside,  and  leaving  only  the  petals  and  calyx;  they 
were  observed  to  be  in  pupae  on  the  21st;  and  on  the  S5th  they 
hatched."    {British  Eaiomol.,  fol.  568.) 

The  insect  is  systematically  known  under  the  following 
names:  — 

Older,  Coledptera. 

Section,  Rhjnc^ihora  (Snout-bearers  or  Weerils). 

Genus,  ADthdnomiu  Germar.    (Dnived  from  the  Oreek  anthot,  a  flower,  and 

wme,  food ;  or  Flower-feeder,  &c.)    8jn.,  Rhynchee'nus  Fab.,  S[c.    tMrcdlio 

(part)  lAmetiU. 
Species,  Anth.  pomdrum  Genmir  (Curcitlio  pooidruni  Laai.').     Antbonomus 

of  the  applet. 

The  very  extensive  tribe  of  weevils  having  required  much 
subdivision,  those  species  which  agree  in  structure  with  tbb 
species  have  been  separated  from  the  rest,  and  have  the  ros- 
trum slender,  and  longer  than  the  thorax ;  the  antennae  strongly 
elbowed,  and  IS-jointed,  inserted  beyond  the  middle  of  the  snout 
(h);  the  thighs  robust,  with  a  strong  tooth  near  the  tips  on  the 
underside;  and  the  elytra  large  and  elongate-ovate.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  description  of  this  species  :  —  Pitchy  brown,  dotted, 
and  thickly  clothed  with  ochreous  and  ash-coloured  scales ;  the 
antenns  and  legs  reddish ;  the  thighs  having  the  middle  darker 
coloured  j  the  elytra  are  dotted  in  rows,  and  of  a  dusky  red 
colour,  slightly  clouded  with  darker  brown,  having  near  the 
extremit_y  a  pale  very  oblique  bar,  densely  clothed  with  white 
scales,  and  meeting  together  at  the  suture,  forming  a  white  V  on 
the  twck,  edged  with  a  broad  bar  of  black,  both  in  front  and 
behind,  the  Tatter  being  less  strongly  marked  than  the  front 
black  bar ;  the  rostrum  is  pitchy.  The  weevil  is  ordinarily  about 
one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  This  insect  is  extremely  shy, 
falling  to  the  ground,  and  counterfeiting  death,  on  the  slightest 
approach  of  danger;  so  that  any  attempt  to  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  fruit  by  capturing  the  beetle  in  its  perfect  slate  must 
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be  attended  with  difficulty,  if  not  absolute  impoBBibility.  Ralze- 
burg,  indeed,  thinlcs  that,  if  they  are  not  too  numerous,  they  are 
useful  to  trees,  as  they  secure  them  from  being  overburdened  with 
fruit.  If  they  are  too  numerous  (and  it  is  worth  while  to  look 
closely  at  the  buds  in  the  spring  months  to  ascertain  the  fact), 
they  should  be  disturbed  whilstlaying  their  eggs  by  shaking  the 
trees.  Ratzeburg  also  recommends  that  bandages  of  tar  should 
be  applied,  early  in  April,  round  the  stem  of  the  trees,  whereby,  as 
the  beetles  always  creep  up  the  tree,  they  would  be  captured  and 
killed.  It  is  only  in  the  hottest  spring  weather  that  they  fly 
from  tree  to  tree;  and  it  has  been  decidedly  proved  that  trees 
which  have  been  thus  bandaged  have  not  been  so  much  infested 
as  those  which  have  not.  Frisch,  also,  says  that  the  trees  must 
be  cut  and  manured,  as  from  experience  he  found  that  the  weak 
trees  have  the  greatest  number  of  insects,  and  that  healthy  trees, 
the  buds  of  which  have  not  sufTered  by  cold,  had  few  or  no 
insects.  Moreover,  in  standard  or  low  trees,  it  is  advisable  to 
pick  off  the  withered  buds,  taking  care  to  do  this  before  the 
beetle  has  escaped ;  and,  if  done  at  a  still  earlier  period,  the 
remaining  healthy  buds  will  acquire  greater  energy  of  growth. 
Ilie  buds  must  then  be  carefully  destroyed,  and  thus  much 
mischief  in  the  following  year  will  be  prevented.  I  presume  the 
insect  described  in  M.  Lyonnet's  posthumous  memoirs  (4to, 
p.  120.],  under  the  name  of  "  Scarab^e  k  trompe,  dont  le  ver  nait 
k  la  fertility  des  ^irif;-^,"  pi.  xii.  f.  13 — 19.,  is  identical  with  the 
Anthdnomus  pom^rum. 

Bouch6,  in  his  various  works,  states  that  the  petals  of  the 
apple  blossom  are  tied  by  tlireads  spun  by  the  larva,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  expansion ;  but  this  I  do  not  think  is  the  case,  &t 
least  with  the  insect  in  question.  Bouch^  was  probably  led  to 
make  this  observation,  by  mistaking  the  attacks  of  some  of  the 
welvspinning  caterpillars  for  those  of  the  Anth6nomus.  The 
genus  in  question  comprises  several  other  species  which  in- 
fest the  buos  of  fruit.  A.  jiediculfLrius,  a  pretty  red  species,  has 
been  found  by  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  crab  tree  when  in  fiower ;  and  I 
presume  It  is  of  this  species  which  Salisbury  speaks,  as  a  small 
red  weevil,  which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bloom  buds  of  the  apple; 
he  adds,  however,  that  the  larvE  draw  up  the  whole  bunch  of 
blossoms  into  a  cluster  by  means  of  their  web,  and  tliat  the  grub, 
when  full  fed,  falls  to  the  ground,  in  which  it  passes  the  papa 
state.  These  two  circumstances  differ  materially  from  the  habits 
of  A.  pomorum ;  nor  do  I  think  that  the  former  of  them  is  ap- 
plicable to  any  species  of  Anthonomus,  but  has  its  origin  in  the 
proceedings  of  a  species  of  moth.  The  small  brown  weevils,  A. 
drupdrum  and  A.  incurvus,  are  very  destructive  to  the  birdcherry, 
and  other  stone  fruit;  and  A.  &lmi  inhabits  the  elms,  in  the  buds  of 
which  the  larvie  live,  and  may  be  found  at  the  end  of  May. 
HH  3 
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Art.  VI.     Hinli  on  Potato  Culture.    By  John  Robertboh,  F.H.S. 

I  AM  persaaded  ihat  a  great  proportioD  of  the  failures  in 
potato  crops,  so  mucb  complained  of,  proceeds  from  the  careless 
or  injudicious  treatment  of  the  potatoes  intended  for  seed  or 
sets,  or  from  late  planting.  If  stored  in  houses  during  the 
winter,  the  potato  sets  vill  lose  much  of  their  sncculency  and 
sap,  or  will  vegetate  prematurely ;  from  which,  at  the  season  of 
planting,  they  will  be  found  to  be,  in  a  great  degree,  exhausted 
of  that  saccharine  pabulum  which  was  stored  up  in  their  tubers 
for  the  nutrition  of  the  young  shoots;  and  the  germ,  conse- 
quently, pushes  feeUy,  or  decays  before  it  can  establish  fibres 
for  its  Bopport.  Seed  potatoes  should,  at  the  period  of  getting 
up,  be  selected  of  the  best ;  and,  to  preserve  them  fresh  and  in 
vigour,  should  be  kept,  during  the  winter,  mixed  with  a  little 
earth,  in  narrow  and  shallow  pits,  well  protected,  and  in  a  dry 
situation,  until  the  period  of  their  vegetation ;  and  then,  to 
retard  it,  they  should  be  removed  into  cod  sheds  or  out-houses 
till  the  season  for  planting,  which  should  not  be  deferred  later 
than  April,  or  as  much  earlier  as  the  order  of  their  growth 
reauires.  An  occasional  change  of  seed  for  some  of  a  different 
soil  is  necessary  j  as,  when  the  same  stock  is  used  in  the  same 
ground  for  several  successive  seasons,  it  degenerates  in  quality 
and  produce;  and  I  have  found  the  produce  of  a  new  stock, 
from  fresh  ground,  exceed  that  of  my  own  full  one  third,  under 
similar  circumstances ;  and,  though  the  latter  was  well  chosen, 
and  apparently  superior,  it  even  was  above  ground  ten  or  twelve 
days  before  it  Repeated  successive  cropping  of  the  same  ground 
with  potatoes  produce  a  similar  effect.  iVhen  potatoes  are 
planted  in  drills,  about  2j  ft.  asunder,  I  have  found  from  9  in.  to 
12  in.  the  best  distance  to  place  the  sets  apart ;  and  sets  of  two  or 
three  eyes  each  preferable  to  whole  potatoes ;  placing  the  manure 
over  the  set,  as  the  shoots  pushing  upward  strike  into  it,  and 
receive  immediate  nourishment  when  in  their  feeblest  state. 

I  apprehend  that  the  tillage  the  potato  receives  is,  in  genera), 
too  shallow  and  coarse.  The  fibres  of  the  potato  plant,  though 
weak  and  delicate,  spread  widely  and  run  deep  when  the  soil 
admits  it:  in  alluvial  ground,  I  have  traced  them  to  the  depth  of 
4  n.,  and  they  run  across  from  drill  to  drill.  Earthing  potatoes 
high  in  a  dry  soil  is  more  prejudicial  than  useful,  withdraw- 
ing the  mould  from  the  roots  out  of  their  reach.  It  has  always 
been  my  practice,  when  the  loose  earth  between  the  drills  has 
been  returned  on  the  stems,  to  dig  the  intervals  between  them  as 
deeply  and  finely  as  the  spade  wilt  admit,  and  earth  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  support  the  stalk.  At  my  suggestion,  a  friend 
has  tried  this  plan  on  a  large  scale,  tilling  with  me  plough  until 
the  plants  were  to  receive  the  last  earthing,  and  then  sending, 
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instead  of  it,  meo  with  spades,  who  dug  the  intervals  well,  and 
earthed  the  plants  no  more  than  as  above.  The  result  was,  on 
each  of  these  three  acres,  a  produce  of  200  barrels  of  20  stone 
each ;  while,  on  an  acre  tilled  entirely  with  the  plough,  in  the 
ordinary  w^,  the  produce  did  not  amount  to  one  half  of  that 
quantity.  The  extra  expense  of  digging,  instead  of  ploughing, 
was  40ff.  an  acre ;  leaving  an  excess  of  pro&t,  in  &vour  of  the 
spade  culture,  of  at  least  20A  the  acre. 
Kilimmf,  Aug.  20.  18SS. 


Art.  VII.  Botanical,  Fhricultural,  and  Arboriculturat  Notice*  o* 
ike  Kindt  of  Plantt  neuslu  introduced  into  Briliih  Garden*  and 
Planlationt,  orwUch  have  Seen  originated  in  them  ;  togetherteith  ad' 
ditional  laformalion  retpecting  pTanlt  [whetAer  old  or  new)  already 
in  CuUiwHiom  the  whole  intended  to  teroe  at  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Enct/dopadia  tif  Plants,"  the  "  Horlut  Britanntcut,"  the 
"  Hortut  Lignotut,"  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 


It  wu  origniallj  our  intention  to  give  the  aupplementaiy  Doticea  to  the 
Hortut  Lignotut  and  Arboretum  Brilanaicum  by  IhemselveB,  in  occasiooal  ar- 
ticlea ;  but,  on  further  consideratioD,  we  think  it  nill  be  better  to  combine  them 
with  the  PIoHcuttural  Notices,  for  two  reasons :  first,  they  will  sooner  be 
made  known  to  the  reader,  because  a  single  notice  (as  that  respecting  Aicuta, 
in  p.  47£.)  will  be  published,  without  waiting  for  aa  waaj  as  would  suffice  to 
form  a  separate  article;  and,  oecondl}',  because  such  information  as  may 
fall  in  our  way  will  be  less  likely  to  escape  our  memory,  when  it  is  to  be 
published  every  mouth,  than  if  we  had  to  lay  it  by  for,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
montha. 

As  we  do  not  intend  to  confineouraelves,  in  these  notices,  to  the  informatioii 
obtained  from  books,  we  invite  all  our  readers  to  contribute  towards  tbem,  by 
sending  us  notices  of  whatever  species  or  varieties,  or  synonymes,  they  may 
think  we  have  omitted  in  the  Hortia  Ltgnona  ;  and  whatever  informatian  th^ 
can  add  to  what  we  have  given  in  the  Arboretum  el  f^uOcetim  BrUamiieum ; 
including,  of  course,  corrections  of  errors  in  both  works. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Encj/clopcedia  of  Fiantt  is  in  preparation ;  and  we 
should  be  glad  of  hints  for  that  work,  premising  that  we  intend  confining  it  to 
the  more  common  and  popular  species,  so  as  to  form  a  pamphlet  of  not  more 
than  six  or  seven  sheets,  which  may  bind  up  with  the  volume. 

A  Second  additional  Si^fptement  to  the  Hortut  Britanraaa  is  in  the  press. 

Gtrtit't  Botanical  Magazine  i  in  monthly  numbert,  each  containing 

seven  plates ;  St.  6a.  coloured,  St.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwardt't  Botanical  Register  t  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 

containins  six  plates;  St.Sd.  coloured,  Sf.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr. 

Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Maunds  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 


tivated in  Great  Britain/  in  monthly  numbers,  each  contiuning 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page ;  large  paper  Is.  6d.,  smalt  It, 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.8. 


Paxton't  Magatine  of  Botany,  and  Regitter  of  Flawering  Plaattt 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2i.  6a.  each. 
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Th*  Floral  Cabinet  i  io  moDthly  numben,  4to ;  2i.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted bv  G.  B.  Knowlei,  Esq,,  M.R.C.S,  F.L.S.,  &c.  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  BinniDgliam 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Bolanuts  in  monthly  numben,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress ;  6to,  large  paper,  2f.  6^.;  small  paper, 
1«.  &/.  Conducted  bj  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  Af.A.,  F.L.S.,  Ac,  Froressor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

DitLBNIACEM. 

mi.  UIBBE  KTU  Can 


uluMmWHoet. 

iDdlOw  CiumlDfiitmd  Bat.,  No.  ft& 

"  That  the  plant  Gffuretl  under  the  name  of  Hibbertia  Can- 
nioffhaiDti'  t  S18S.  of  the  Hot.  Mag.  cannot  remain  in  that  genus 
wttht>ut  a  considerabie  modification  of  the  generic  character,  is 
evident,  as  the  stamina  of  Hibb6rU'a  are  expressly  given  as 
'tequalia,'  in  contradistinction  to  those  of  liemist^mnia ;  in 
which,  as  in  the  species  in  question,  the  external  ones  are 
abortive,  and  reduced  to  filiform  rudiments.  It  is  not,  however, 
a  Hemistemma,  as  in  that  gfnus  all  the  stamina  are  inserted  on 
one  side  of  the  oiaria.  The  habit  and  fblii^  of  our  plant 
brings  it  nearer  Cand61lea;  and,  although  the  stamina  are  hut 
very  slightly  connected  together,  yet  they  are  distiactly  g^oup^ 
into  five  bunches ;  and  it  may  require  less  change  in  the  cha- 
racter of  CandoUea,  than  in  that  of  any  other  genus,  to  include 
it,  provided  the  seeds  are  not  essentially  different."  ( The  bo- 
tanist, Sept.) 

Berberid^cece. 

+  B4rberb  IMahoma  Arb.  Brit.'}  tmui/dlia  Lindl.  Seeds 
of  this  plant  have  been  sent  by  M.  Hartweg  to  the  Horticul- 
tural ScMiiiety,  from  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Vera  Cruz.  "  It  is  an 
evergreen  bush,  with  thin,  smooth,  rather  glaucous,  pinnated 
leaves,  entirely  free  from  all  spinosity.  As  an  addition  to  the 
beautiful  section  of  ash-leaved  berberries,  it  must  be  considered 
a  very  interesting  plant ;  but  it  cannot  be  expected  to  prove 
more  hardy  than  B.  [M.]  tascicul^ris,  if  bo  much  so."  (B.M.S., 
Sept.,  No.  121.) 

•BUETf  Bthum /'Ht    luM-Sovand     Ji  A     or  1    iilibt    W.V    Japu    1857    C    p.1    Put  ma. 
Stmmtpiv:  X.  ptnatbrvB  Horl. 

This  species  bears  some  resemblance  to  E.  tnolacea,  but  is  of 
a  stronger  and  bolder  habit  of  growth  ;  the  leaves  and  flowers 
are  larger,  and  the  latter  are  produced  more  numerously  on  the 
spikes,  and  are  nearly  white.  It  appears  perfecdy  hardy,  as  it 
bore  the  tate  winter,  at  Chatsworth,  in  the  open  air,  with  no 
"  other  protection  than  a  slight  additional  covering  oi  light 
Qoil."  It  is  very  ornMnentnl,  and  produces  abundance  of  fiowers 
in  April  and  May.  {Paxt.  Mag.  tff'Bot.,  Aug.) 
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"Polygaldcea. 

•frfdlli  Put   ■latdiT  J  i_J    or  S    ap    B    rAuMtaUillBH    C    pJ    Fut,pu«.ofbot.*.p.MS 

'*  This  pretty  species  was  raised  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  in  the 
year  1834,"  from  seeds  probably  from  Australia.  It  produced 
its  first  flowers  in  1636;  but  they  were  far  inferior  to  those  of 
April,  1838,  when  Mr.  Paxton's  drawing  was  taken,  and  when 
the  profusion  of  its  dark  blue  and  purple  Sowers  was  "  truly 
astonbhiug."  "It  is  an  extremely  slow-growing  plant,  the 
specimen  raised  in  183t  not  being  at  the  present  time  more 
than  3  ft.  high ;  and  another  peculiarity  is,  that  the  leaves,  which 
are  never  very  conspicuous,  prc^essively  decay,  leaving  the  base 
of  the  stems  entirely  naked.'  It  is  a  twining  species ;  and,  if  not 
properly  trained  when  young,  the  slender  stems  will  become 
entangled  so  as  to  form  a  confused  mass.  It  should  be  potted 
high,  Tike  a  heath,  to  prevent  the  water  from  rotting  its  fine  hair- 
like roots.  It  ripens  seeds  tolerably  well,  but  is  generally  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  struck  in  sand,  in  a  gentle  heat.  {Paxt.  Mag. 
oJBot^  Aug.) 

lilihcea. 

-f  Entdia  patmAia  Lindl.,  syn.  Sparminnia  palmita  Horl.  A 
green*house  shrub,  the  native  country  of  which  is  unknown :  **  it 
grows  about  3  or  4  feet  high,  and  bears  umbels  of  rather  small 
white  flowers."  {B.  M.  A,  Sept.,  No.  126.) 

Camelliaixte. 

DQSa.  CAHBIXZ^  181SS  [>p«cilc*t£]  n*ma rtim  Piul.  Mag.  tf BoL,f.m. 

"  A  garden  subvariety,  with  rich,  rose-coloured>  double 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  sparingly  striped  with  red,  and 
irregularly  disposed."    {Part.  Mag.  <^Bot.,  Sept) 

MdlpighiixeiE. 

+  Baniiteria  tetmis  Lindl.  This  is  a  genuine  species  of  Banis- 
t^rf'o,  in  its  recently  limited  form.  It  is  a  green-house  climber, 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  with  small  bright  yellow  flowers,  and  reddish 
green  winged  fruit  (-B.  M.  R.,  Sept.,  No.  131.) 

Legumim^sce. 

+  Psordlea  cinirea  Lindl.  in  Major  Mitchell's  Australia  ined. 
"  An  erect,  apparently  annual  plant,  with  grey  toothed  foliage, 
and  small  purple  flowers  in  long,  stalked,  erect  racemes."  (B,  M. 
R.,  Sept,  No.  106.) 

sua.  JSTOA'OALUBlSBeVLunADn'Ju.,  nor.  C•1).,S.^S1 

This  species,  though  a  native  of  Siberia,  was  found,  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  not  to  bear  the  severity  of  the 
winter  of  1837-6  in  the  open  air.  "  It  should  be  planted  in 
rather  a  strong  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  division  in  spring, 
or  by  seeds  when  they  ripen."  {Flor.  Cab.,  Aug.) 
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Hardenb£rgia  U  the  naine  proposed  b;  Mr.  BeDtham  b>  be 
gives  to  8  group  of  six  species  of  climbers,  which  he  has  sepa- 
rated from  ihe  old  geous  Kennedys.  Tiese  six  species  are 
**all  found  in  extra-tropical  Australia:  all  of  them  are  very 
much  alike  in  the  general  appearance  and  colour  of  their 
flowers ;  and  all  are  highly  ornamental,  from  the  great  profiision 
of  their  flowers  when  under  proper  treatment.  Next  to  the 
zichyas,  they  form  the  handsomest  of  the  groups  of  which  the 
old  Kennfedya  consisted,  and  which  are  still  known  under  that 
name  in  our  gardens."  The  flowers  are  smalt,  of  a  bluish  pink, 
very  numerous,  and  disposed  on  many-flowered  racemes.  The 
plant  is  named  in  honour  of  Frances  Countess  Hardenberg, 
sister  of  Baron  Charles  Von  Hiiget  of  Vienna ;  "  a  lady  most 
zealous  in  the  promotion  of  botany  and  horticulture."  {Botanisty 
SepL) 

Melastomdcece. 

ARTHKOSTE-lf  XA  nnlailor  Otc.  FnH..  3.  f.  137,  AA  Itif,  t  XI*. 
%mwM<:  Blitx\tnalactBiL^.lBAl.jii.,^ioaa. 

Craistd&cea. 

+  Echeven&  stc&nda  Booth  in  Litt  "  Plants  of  this  carious  suc- 
culent were  received  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P.,  in 
1837,  and  again,  in  I6S8,from  Mr.  John  Rule,  superintendent  c^ 
the  Real  del  Monte  mines,  in  Mexico,  of  whicn  country  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  native."  {B.  M.  R.,  Sept,  No.  1  IS.) 

+  Sedum  miserum  Lindl.  *'  An  inconspicuous  annual,  raised 
from  Mexican  seeds,  imported  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.  It  grows 
about  9  in,  high,  or  rather  long,  for  it  felis  prostrate  if  not  sup- 
ported :  its  flowers  are  green,  and  almost  hidden  among  the 
fleshy  leafy  sepals.  It  multiplies  itself  by  seeds,  and  by  frag- 
ments of  Its  brittle  branches,  which  drop  off  the  parent,  and 
strike  root  into  the  ground."  {B.  M.  E.,  Sept,  No.  ISS.) 


,. _P-PH 

•mfiH  KamrL «  Wat.    T^ned     ■!_]««    ditJb    R:  N.  Hollud    lUG    C    >.p.l    l1«.  el 

This  very  distinct  and  handsome  species  was  raised  from 
seeds  collected  in  New  Holland,  and  sent  to  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden  in  18S6.  "  It  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
of  a  rigid  habit.  It  possesses  a  pleasing  and  singular  appear- 
ance ;  having  its  dense  spike  of  flowers  crowned  with  purple 
leaves,  its  stem  red,  and  its  leaves  strongly  varied  with  red."  It 
requires  the  protection  of  the  green-house  during  winter,  and 
may  be  propagated  by  cnttings ;  though,  "  from  its  very  slow 
growth  and  peculiar  habit,  that  mode  of  propagation  must  be 
very  tardy ,-  and,  if  it  should  not  perfect  seeds,  it  will,  of  necessity, 
be  a  scarce  plant  in  collections."  {Flor.  Cab.,  Aug.) 

Compdsilis. 

C/nysdtU/i£mum  ittdicwn  var.  pamilum.  This  variety,  which  is 
figured  in  Maurtd's  Botanic  Garden,   No.  656.,  grows  to  the 
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height  of  S  fV.,  is  very  bardy,  and  flowers  profusely,  under  com- 
mon treatment,  in  Cictober.  Mr.  Maand  states  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  British  gardens  so  lately  as  "  16S5  ?"  We  have  not 
seen  the  plant;  but  Mr.  Maund  says  it  is  "a  most  desirable 
addition  to  our  autumaal  gaieties."  {Bot.  Gard.,  Aug.) 

LoranthdceiE. 

Aiicaha  japdnica.  Mr.  Forrest,  gardener  at  Kinmel  Patk, 
Flintshire,  find^  this  shrub  remarkably  hardy,  and  considers  it 
much  superior  to  the  rhododendron  as  undergrowth  in  woods 
for  the  protection  of  game.  It  flourishes,  he  says,  best  in  shady 
situations,  and  succeeds  well  under  deciduous  trees.  It  will 
grow  in  almost  every  kind  of  soil,  "provided  it  be  well 
shaded  by  trees."  « It  is  with  the  greatest  confidence,"  he 
adds,  "  that  I  recommend  the  plant  in  question,  as  twenty  years' 
experience  has  convinced  me  that  it  is  one  of  our  hardiest  ever- 
greens ;  for,  while  most  of  our  other  evergreens  have  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  late  severe  winter,  the  A&atba  jap6nica 
has  sustained  no  injury  whatever."  It  is  readily  propagated  by 
cuttings,  which,  ifplanted  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass,  will  seldom, 
if  ever,  be  found  to  ful.  {Caemaroon  and  Deribigh  Herald, 
July  28.) 

D.ubidcete. 

XL  SFERMACO'CX  I.  XfH  ri)bn  Jbc 

A  stove  annual,  erect,  and  rising  to  the  height  of  S  or  6 
feet,  with  pinkish  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  those  of  a 
pimelea.  A  native  of  Mexico;  introduced  into  Europe  in  1797, 
and  fiowering  profusely  in  October  and  November.  A  specimen 
raised  by  Mr.  Niven  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  from 
Mexican  seed,  was  '•  a  plant  of  very  handsome  growth,  being 
regularly  furnished  with  opposite  side  shoots  from  the  surface  of 
the  pot  upwards."  The  plant  produced  upwards  of  300  beads 
of  flowers,  of  great  beauty.  It  seeds  freely,  and  may  be  struck 
from  cuttings."  (Botanist,  Aug.) 

Comjidsita. 

+  Picris  barbardrum  Lindl.  An  erect  branched  plant, 
nearly  S  ft.  high,  used  parboiled  as  food  by  the  natives  of  the 
interior  of  Australia.  It  was  raised  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Garden,  from  Major  Mitchell's  seeds.  (B,  M.  R,  Sept., 
No.  107.) 

+  Picris  a^rrima.  A  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  with 
long  narrow  leaves,  targe  flower-heads,  and  an  exceedingly 
rough  surface.  {B.  M.  B.,  Sept:,  No.  108.) 

+  Carpesium  pubiscens  Wall.  Cat.,  No.  3199.,  Dec  Prod.,  v. 
281.  "  This  plant  has  lately  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  where  it  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  Dr. 
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FalcoDer.  It  is  certainly  a  mere  varie^  of  Carp^ium  c^rauum, 
and  hardly  bo  much  ;  nor  does  there  appear  any  good  character 
to  distin;]>iiish  Trom  our  European  plant  the  (^  nepal^ose  of 
Lessinj{-"  (B.  if.  R.,  Sept.,  No.  123.) 

+  PoddUpis  contdrta  Lindl.  "A  oatWe  of  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  whence  seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mr.  J*.  Bunce.  It  is  a  pretty  perennial,  with  dark  ereen 
fleshy  leaves,  a  flower-stem  firom  6  in.  to  9  in.  high,  and  solitary 
golden  flower-heads."  The  flowers  are  about  the  size  and  form 
of  those  of  the  sweet  sultan;  but  alt  the  florets  of  the  ray  have 
"a  distinct  twist  to  the  left,"  which  gives  the  flower-head  the 
appearance  of  a  Catherine  wheel.  {B.  M.  B.,  Sept.,  No.  120.) 

Tjobel'iacetB. 

«a  LOBE'L/^ 

■BridittU  ElBok.    Kr.  BrUfs'i    C  i— I   <*  *   in    Fk    Chile    1839    S    p.l    BoL^bk-  3f;L 

An  extremely  handsome  species  of  Lobelia,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Bridges,  near  £1  Castello  de  Amorgos,  Valdivia, 
in  the  south  of  Chile.  (See  Hook  et  Am,  Contr.  S.  Am.  Bol.  in 
Bot.  Joum.,  p.  276.)  The  plant  was  raised  from  seeds  at  Kew, 
and  thence  sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  Glasgow,  where  it  flow- 
ered in  the  green-house  in  July,  1837.  It  grows  3  or  4  feet  high, 
and  is  somewhat  suflruticose  below.  The  flowers  are  large, 
showy,  and  of  a  beautiful  pink ;  and  the  leaves  are  5  or  6  inches 
long,  lanceolate,  much  acuminated,  and  closely  and  acutely 
serrated,  {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 


<*  A  half-hardy  biennial,  growing  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  high,  and 
flowering  freely  from  July  to  September.  Found  by  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Mexico,  near  the  city 
itself,  on  Chopoltepec  and  Pazcuaro,  at  the  height  of  6600  It. 
Its  seeds  have  recently  been  obtained  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq., 
from  the  same  country,  and  have  been  presented  by  that  gen- 
tleman to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London."    [BtO.  Meg.^ 

tjricacea. 

'Ericeee.  In  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany  for  August  (a 
work  in  which  we  are  happy  to  see  die  plates  have  recently 
been  very  much  improved  in  execution),  it  is  strongly  recom- 
mended to  keep  Cape  heaths  in  a  house  by  themselves,  and  to 
shade  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  summer's  sun  with 
thin  canvass,  so  contrived  as  to  be  rolled  on  and  off  the  house  at 
pleasure.  One  of  the  best  modes  that  we  know  of  doing  this 
is  that  which  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Forrest  at  Syon,  and  which 
will  be  found  described  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  v. 
p.  510.  Cultivators  of  Cape  heaths  frequently  find  some  plants 
killed  during  a  hot  summer's  day,  though  die  house  in  which 
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ihey  were  placed  was  kept  well  ventilated,  and  even  the  pots 
well  supplied  with  water.  ThiR,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  tran»- 
piration  from  the  leaves  being  greater  than  can  be  supplied  by 
the  roots ;  and  no  remedy  can  be  better  than  shading. 

1339;  AHODODE'MDBOK 

•ilbiaaruiD  Oiot.    wbUe-flotiRMl    «    ora   ]■>    W    N,  Antr.    183S    C   •.!    But.  mui.  L  3670. 

An  upright-growing  shrub,  but  not  more  than  2  or  S  feet 
high ;  which  was  first  described,  named,  and  figured  in  Hook. 
Ft.  Bar.  Am.,  Vi.  p.  43.  L  13S.  "This  extremely  interesting 
and  distinct  species  of  a  very  favourite  genus  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Drummond  in  the  alpine  woods  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;" 
and,  from  seeds  sent  by  the  officers  of  that  expedition  to  Dr. 
Graham,  plants  were  raised,  which,  in  July,  1837,  produced 
their  delicate  cream-coloured  blossoms.  (Bol,  Mag.,  Aug.) 

Apocyndee^. 
rAKanririJ,?tnr.  oai. 

innmiatui  Pair,     polMB-ltawIng    t  O     a  n    nr    Pk    lladigiMiir    IStt   C   Lp.]    n.cib.>. 

Thb  very  remarkable  plant  is  the  celebrated  ordeal  tree  of 
Madagascar.  In  its  native  country  It  is  an  evergreen  tree,  30  ft. 
high;  but  the  largest  plant  as  yet  seen  in  England  does  not 
exceed  the  height  of  6  fl.  It  has  smooth  coriaceous  leaves,  and 
small  pink  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  in  Form  those  of  the 
conlmon  periwinkle,  but  which  are  produced  in  terminal  and 
somewhat  corymbose  panicles.  The  fruit  is  yellow,  ovate,  dru- 
paceous; and  encloses  a  fibrous  stone,  or  nut,  acute  at  both 
ends,  and  cloven  on  one  side.  The  kernel  enclosed  in  this 
stone,  or  nut,  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  part  used  For  the  ordeal, 
and  to  be  inl^sed,  after  being  bruised  on  a  stone,  in  liquid  which 
the  accused  person  is  made  to  drink :  others  say  the  inFusion  is 
made  of  the  entire  fruiL  The  following  passage  on  this  subject 
is  copied  from  Don's  Miller :  —  "  The  custom  of  ndministeriog 
tanghin  as  an  ordeal,  in  Madagascar,  has,  become  far  more  uni- 
versal during  the  present  reign,  than  at  any  former  period  of  the 
Huwa  government.  When  her  present  Majesty,  in  the  begin- 
ning oF  1 S30,  came  to  the  resolution  of  cleansing  her  lands  From 
sorcerers,  an  ordeal  was  commanded  in  every  town  and  village ; 
and  in  Tonnanai-ivoo  scarcely  any  class  of  inhabitants  escaped. 
On  the  9th  of  May,  1830,  in  compliance  with  the  sovereign's 
mandate,  a  notable  administration  of  tanghin  took  place.  The 
accused  persons  amounted  to  about  thirty,  including  some  of 
the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom.  All  the  nobility  recovered ; 
while  the  unknown  plebeians,  who,  according  to  the  common 
jugglery,  had  been  compelled  to  drink  with  tnem,  died.  The 
former  made  the  usual  triumphant  entry  into  the  town  on  the 
1 7th,  borne  in  open  palanquins,  amongst  the  shouting,  dancing, 
and  grimaces  of  many  thousands  oF  people.  In  the  following 
month,  about  an  equal  number  of  Malagassy  ladies  submitted  to 
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the  aame  wdeal ;  but  all  HirviTed,  and,  in  dae  course,  made  a 
grand  entr^  into  town."  {Dotfs  Miiler,  vol.  it.  p.  98.) 

The  tanghin  was  introduced  into  this  country  by  Charles 
Telford,  Esq.,  who  sent  seeds  of  it  to  bis  friend,  the  late  David 
Barclay,  Ksq.,  at  Bury  Hill,  where  the  original  plant  was  raised. 
Several  plants  were  afterwards  struck  from  cuttings,  one  of 
which  was  presented  to  the  Birtningham  Botanical  and  Horti* 
cultural  Society,  by  Charles  Barclay,  Esq.,  M.P.,  along  with 
many  other  v^uable  plants,  when  the  Society's  gardens  were 
firat  formed  in  1831.  This  plant  recently  flowered  in  great 
perfection,  and  in  all  probability  for  the  first  time  in  England. 
It  grows  freely  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  well  drained,  and  is 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  old  wood  taken  off  with  a 
heel;  "otherwise  thev  will  rot,  as  the  pith  is  of  considerable 
diameter,  which,  with  the  milky  juice,  soon  causes  them  to 
decay.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  into  sand,  and  covered  with 
a  bell-glass."  [U.  Cab^  Aug.) 

AidepiaihceBi. 

4-  MorremA  odorAla  Lindl.,  syn.  Cynanchum  odor&tum  Hod. 
€t  Am,  "  This  plant  has  been  raised  in  the  nrden  of  the 
Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds  obtained  from  Buenos  Ayres 
by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways;  and  it  flowers  in  August  and 
&ptember  in  the  green-house.  In  habit  it  is  similar  to  Oxyp£- 
talum  B&nksfi ;  and,  like  that  species,  it  twines  round  sticu  or 
trelliswork,  with  some  rapidity,  to  Uie  length  of  a  few  feet." 
The  flowers  have  nearly  as  much  fragrance  as  those  of  Pergn- 
lilria  odoradssima,  and  are  of  almost  the  some  colour.  The  genus 
is  named  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  honour  of  "  Professor  Chaiies 
Morren  of  Li^ge,  the  discoverer  of  the  manner  of  cultivating 
vanilla,  so  as  to  make  it  produce  with  certainty  a  crop  of  its 
aromatic  fruits,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  vegetable 
anatomisU  of  the  present  day."  {B.  M.  J^  Sqit.,  No.  1 29.) 

ConcolmiUiceie. 

Cabfstegia  sipium,  Tfab  plant  has  lately  been  raised  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  from  seeds  collected  by  Major 
Mitchell  in  Australia ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to  Dr.  Lindley  to 
"  present  any  valid  marks  of  distinction"  from  the  common  bind- 
weed  of  the  Eunmean  hedges.  "The  flowers  are  pink,  and 
rather  larger,  and  the  posterior  angles  of  the  leaves  more 
rounded."  (£.  M.  K,  Sept.,  No.  104.) 

'E'chiuin  gtgatahtm.  "  With  the  great  majority  of  the  plant 
cultivators  of  this  country,  the  preference  for  particular  flowers 
u  almost  as  fleeting  and  inconstant  as  that  for  dress  ;  and,  as  in 
that  fickle  propensi^,  the  objects  which  at  one  time  excite  the 
most  lively  interest,  uid  are  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  ar^ 
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after  a  Ume,  displaced  by  otiier  fevourites,  and  sink  into  ap- 
parent oblivion,  till,  on  a  sudden,  they  are  again  elevated  to 
their  former  position,  are  invested  with  their  previous,  or  even 
additional,  charms,  and  carry  away  the  minds  of  men  willing  and 
enthusiastic  captives  to  their  attractive  influence.  The  primary 
noticCi  and  subsequent  neglect,  of  £^bium  gigsnteum,  as  well 
as  many  of  its  allies,  prove  that  it  has  passed  through  two  of  the 
changes  above  delineated ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  reacticHi  of 
public  opinion  in  its  favour,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  snch  cii^ 
cumstance  has  transpired."    (Paxton's  Mag,  Bot.,  Aug.,  1858, 

LI4>9.)  This  splendid  plant,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
I  been  in  our  green-houses  since  1779.  It  is  so  hardy,  that  it 
may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  cold-pit ;  and,  in  many  parts 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  it  might  be  treated  as  a  border 
shrub.  If  half  the  attention  were  bestowed  on  its  culture  that 
is  given  to  some  of  the  new  plants,  it  would  make  a  splendid 
show  at  our  exhibitions,  and  richly  deserve  a  handsome  prize. 

+  Ct/fU>gI6ssum  grandiflihvm  Benth.  in  Royle's  Illust.,  p.  S05. 
"A  beautiful  herlMiceous  plant,  first  found  by  Dr.  Royle  in  Cash- 
mere." It  grows  nearly  Sft  high,  with  a  strong,  branching, 
erect,  purple-coloured  stem,  and  racemes  of  Sowers,  the  corolla 
of  which  is  of  a  bright  blue,  bordered  with  white.  {B.  M.  IL^ 
Sqjt,  No.  127.) 


+  Nicotians  rotundifdlia  Lindl.  This  is  a  hardy  annual,  with 
white  flowers,  which  ^ve  out  rather  a  pleasant  perfiime  in  the 
evening.  It  is  a  native  of  Swan  River.  {B.  M.  M,,  Sept, 
No.  110.) 

591.  SOLA'Ni;iI 

■cuqwiiilUuiB  Anina   bell-llowenl    ^  lAJ    "3   ]n    S    H.  &  W.    11818  C  cb  BoLmtg.SSK. 

A  very  beautiful  herbaceous  species  of  Sblanum,  with  pale 
blue  flowers,  and  very  spiry  leaves  and  stems.  It  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Brown,  at  Port  Jackson,  and  was  described  by  him  in 
bis  Prodromtts,  p.  446.  It  flowered  in  "  the  green-house  of  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  July,  1837."    {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

Scrophtdaridcea. 

+  CoUinsia.  heteropkyUa.  This  new  species  has  lately  been 
raised  in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  by  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  James  M'Nab,  who  has  received  instruc- 
tions to  make  a  drawing  for  publication.  {Ed.  Advert.,  July  17.) 

LdbidtiE. 

3380.  Physostigia  imbriedta  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Hot,  p.  17S.  The 
figure  ^ven  here  difiers  materially  from  that  of  the  same  plant 
given  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  S386. 

\erbendcetE. 
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In  this  country,  aays  Dr.  Lindley,  this  spec'iM  **U  osoaDjr 
met  with  in  the  double  state  represented  in  the  Bot,  Mag^ 
t.  1834.;  but  the  single-flowered  kind,  now  figured,  is  much 
more  beautiful,  and  scarcely  less  fragranL  It  is  a  conservatory 
plant,  of  the  easiest  cultivation ;  and,  if  placed  in  the  open  border, 
in  R  worm  place,  during  summer,  it  will  remain  healthy,  and 
flower  abundantly;  but  It  is  killed  by  the  first  frost."  Dr. 
Lindley  adds  that  a  damp  stove  seems  to  suit  it  very  well ;  that 
it  grows  luxuriantly,  and  requires  abundance  of  syringing  ovtx 
(he  head,  as  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  be  infected  with  insects.  The 
soil  should  be  a  rich  loam,  mixed  with,  leaf  mould  and  sand. 
It  may  be  easily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened 
wood,  struck  in  sand.  {Bot,  Beg,y  Aug.) 

Primddcea. 

455.  C^fclamm  naipolitAmtm  Tenore,  Bot.  Reg.  n.  s.  t.  49. 
"  This  cyclamen,  which  should  more  properly  be  called  an- 
tumniLle,  has  long  been  known  to  our  gardens,  and  is  even  wild 
or  naturalised  in  the  county  of  KenL  It  is,  however,  most 
abundant  in  the  countries  near  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
in  Italy,  south  of  the  Apennines.  The  name  neapolit&num  has 
been  given  to  it  by  Professor  Tenore,  who  was  the  first  to  dis- 
tinguish it  critically  from  its  congeners,  with  which  it  has  long 
been  confounded  under  the  names  Aedersefblium  and  europwSim, 
which  belong  to  two  very  difierent  plants."  (Bo^.  Beg.,  Sept.  I. 
I8S8,  p.4d.J 

Poli/gon^ea, 

+  Pol^onum  ampiexicauU  Don  Prod.  Fl.  Nep.,  70.  "  This 
charming  herbaceous  plant,  inhabiting  the  mountains  in  the 
north  ot  India,  with  long  graceful  racemes  of  the  most  brilliant 
ruby-coloured  flowers,  has  lately  made  its  appearance  among 
some  plants  obtained  from  seeds  sent  from  India  by  Dr.  Hugh 
Falconer,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Saharunpur."  {B.  M.  R.,  Sept., 
No.  1 17.) 

+  Ampel^gonum  chininse  Lindl.  "  This  plant  has  lately  flow- 
ered in  the  garden  of  the  Hoi-ticulturat  Society,  where  it  has 
been  raised  from  seed  received  from  Dr.  Falconer  of  Saharun- 
pur. It  forms  a  spreading  herbaceous  plant,  from  !^  A.  to  2  ft. 
high,  with  ovate* lanceolate,  acuminate,  stalked  leaves,  coarsely 
bearded  along  the  midrib  on  the  under  side,  and  with  small 
heads  of  yellowish- while  fleshy  flowers,  which  ere  succeeded  by 
a  black  succulent  fruit"  (8.  M.  R.,  Sept,  No.  1 1 8.) 

Tihymel&cea. 

+  Pimelea  crintta  Lindl.  A  ))retty  species  of  the  genua,  with 
snow-white  flowers,  smelling  slightly  of  heliotrope.  It  forms  a 
small  shaggy  green-house  bush,  and  is  a  native  of  Swan  River. 
{B.  M.  R.,  Sept.,  No.  109.) 
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1  EVPHCyRBIJ 

nilgeni.    ^nawmc :  JunvXaitilbra  Bot.  Hue.  3eiS. 
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A  prostrate,  rigid,  glaucous-leaved  plant,  introduced  from 
Italy  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  It  lived  through  the  late 
severe  winter  on  warm  dry  rockwork,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  south 
wall,  well  secured  from  rain.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species, 
and  easily  increased  by  divbion  at  the  roots.  {Bot.  Seg.,  Aug.) 

%gopAyIldcea. 

+  Rafperv,  aurantiaca  Lindl.  in  Major  Mitchell's  Australia,  in- 
edlt.  "  A  curious  species  of  this  small  and  well>marked  ffenus." 
The  flowers  are  small,  with  orange-yellow  petals,  and  they  are 

S laced  upon  long,  erect,  solitary  peduncles.  "It  was  found  by 
lajor  Mitchell  in  his  latest  journey  into  the  interior  of  New 
Holland,  and  was  raised  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  where  it  flowers  in  the  open  bordec  in  July."  {B.  M.  R., 
Sept.,  No.  105.) 
Orchid&cea. 
sssa  CKTrve-tA  

•Uteic  Hook.    irnUw-t    £tEi   or  1    ]b.">    f   a  Ancr.   IB»   D   rro    Bot.Bi»l.9Hi 

A  very  splendid  species ;  the  flower  measuring  7^  in.  from  the 
tip  of  the  upper  sepal  to  the  tip  of  the  labellum,  and  8^  in.  from 
tip  to  tip  of  the  two  opposite  petals.  Each  petal  is  about  4  in.  long, 
and  2J  in.  in  breadth ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  entire  blos- 
som is  24^  in.  This  plant  was  introduced  by  George  Gh^en, 
Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  in  September,  18S6,  from  La  Guayra,  "a 
country  which,"  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  observes,  "  were  it  pn^rly 
investigated,  would  amply  reward  a  collector  by  many  other 
novelties."  {Bot.  Mag.,  Aug.) 

iSBO.  zrOOPB'TALUH  [M 

•HumTdaoH  avdnn  HS&     Uumi'i   £  G3    en    1    O.W   BniU    1S3T    D     p.T.w     Boknu 

"  This  new  zygopetalum  has  been  lately  discovered,  with 
many  other  treasures,  in  the  Ogan  Mountains  of  Brazil  (at  aa 
elevation  of  above  4000  ft.),  by  Mr.  Gardner,  and  has  been 
named  by  him  in  compliment  to  his  steady  friend,  Mr.  Stewart 
Murray,  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden."  {Bot.  ifag,,  Aug.) 

KSl.  HAXILLA'RIA 

•SoUlHiiiiM  UudL    BnUiain',    M  tS\    v  |   M    Y    Biuil    1S3S   D    jiT.w    Bot,  R»  n.  a.  «L 

"  A  curious  little  species,  inhabiting  the  woods  of  Brazil, 
whence  it  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  with  whom  it 
flowered  in  August,  1 837.  In  many  respects,  it  is  very  like  M. 
stapeliodes ;  and,  when  out  of  flower,  the  two  species  might  be 
mistaken  for  each  other;  but  the  blossoms  are  strikingly  different 
in  colour,  and  in  the  form  of  the  curious  crest  which  stretches 
across  the  lip  from  one  side  to  the  other."  {Bof.  Beg.,  Ai^.) 

+  MaxiU&ria  vite/lirta  Lindl.  "  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil, 
whence  it  was  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddioes:  and  is  remarkable 
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for  having  a  rich  deep  brown  spot  in  the  tnidille  of  its  yellow 
lip."  (B.  M.  R.,  Sept.,  No.  1 16.) 

tnn  COKT'GIUH  m4t  inliUKliaMa  Sn,  But.  Nf.,  ■.  L  u. 

The  plant  from  which  this  drawing  was  taken  Bowered  in 
October,  1837,  in  ihe  collection  of  John  Rogers,  Est].,  Jan.,  at 
Strentham.  "  It  is,"  Dr.  Lindley  adds,  "  as  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  instance  of  acorytnum  having  blossomed  in  Europe."  {Dot. 
Jifg^  Aug.) 

OWCl'DIUM  t*-« 


**  Rather  s  pretty  species  of  this  extensive  genus,  with  a  very 
pecul'uu*  babiL  It  evidently  hangs  down  from  the  brandies  of 
trees,  instead  of  growing  erect,  as  is  most  usual."  Its  speciBc 
name  is  derived  from  the  form  of  the  tubercles  which  grow  at 
the  base  of  the  lip,  and  which  are  supposed  to  bear  some  re- 
■emblance  to  the  figure  of  a  frog.  "  The  species  is  a  native  of 
Brazil.  It  occurs  among  Mr.  Gardner's  Organ  Mountain  plants 
(No.  637-) ;  and  M.  Descourtilz  met  with  it  in  damp  forests  near 
Bananal.  This  traveller  observed  that  it  fixes  itself  to  branches 
not  exceeding  12  A.  in  distance  fi-om  the  earth.  Such  pieces  of 
Hiformation  are  invaluable  to  the  cultivator,  who  rarely  has  any 
idea  of  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  his  plants  grow  na- 
turtlly ;  and  who,  consequently,  can  only  team  after  long  and 
dear  experience  how  to  treat  them.  For  this  reason,  I  hope 
Um  following  additional  particniars  concerning  the  habits  of  other 
yeciea  of  Oncidium,  extracted  from  M.  Descourtitz's  MSS.,  wiU 
prove  acceptable. 

**  O.  divaricdimtt.  Trunks  of  the  most  loOy  trees,  on  the  high 
mountains  of  the  Serra  das  Agofts,  in  the  district  of  llha  Orande. 

"  O.  ciUattm.  Common  in  the  woods  which  cover  the  low 
plains  among  the  hills  near  Bananal. 

"  O.  \ridijoliiem.  Branches  of  orange  ond  lemon  trees  only. 
Very  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Bom  Jesus 
de  Bananal.     It  prefers  dry  places,  exposed  to  the  sun. 

**  O.  piibes.  Thin  forests  clothing  the  table  land  near  Botn 
Jeans  de  Bananal."    (Bot.  Beg.,  Sept.) 

+  O.  pidvindttim  LmdI.  A  very  fine  plant,  resembling  O. 
divaricdtum,  with  a  panicle  8  or  9  feet  long,  imported  front 
Brazil  hy  Kichard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Aighburgh,  near  Liveipool. 
[B.  M.  It.,  Sept.,  No.  115.) 

+  O.  hlans  I.4ndl.  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting  received 
this  plant  from  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  mines  of  BraziL  <*  It 
has  small  yellow  and  brown  fiowers,  with  an  extraordinary  ap- 
pendage to  the  lip ;  erect,  white,  fleshy,  as  long  as  the  column, 
parallel  to  that  organ,  and  resembling  the  four  fingers  of  the 
hand ;  a  little  hollowed  out,  and  closed  t<^ther."  i^B.  M.  li^ 
Sept.,  Mo.  IS*.) 
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•  OibabiK/ pBxt.     Mr.  <33iKaft    ]£  OS    u      Jda    O.Y    KhoKU    ISSI    D    i>.t.<r    Put.  mif.  at 

This  ia  a  new  and  highly  beautiful  species  of  the  fjrenus 
Deodrobium,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  Devon^ire's 
collectx)r,  Mr.  J.  Gibson,  on  the  Khoseea  Hills,  in  India.  The 
flowei-s,  which  are  extremely  beautiful,  "are  produced  in  long 
raceines,  each  bearing  from  ten  to  fifteen  of  tliem,  and  are  some- 
what Bimilar  to  those  of  S.  chrysanthum,  but  of  a  much  deeper 
orange  colour."  The  plant  "  was  found  growing  upon  rocks, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  SOOO  ft.,  k>  situated,  that,  during  the 
rainy  season,  water,  in  its  course  down  the  mountains,  w&shes 
completely  over  the  topd  of  the  plants,  l^is  fact  sliould  tiot  be 
lost  suht  of  in  its  cultivation,  as  it  shows  die  propriety  of  (i^ 
cjuently  syringing  the  plant  while  in  a  growing  state,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  practice  of  keeping  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  in 
a  state  of  humidity."    {Paxton'i  Mag,  t^BoL,  Sept.)  > 

Phdita  ilbus  Paxt.  In  p.  377.,  where  the  name  of  tbis  plant 
occurs  for  tlie  first  time,  we  noticed  Mr.  Paxton's  promise  to 
communicate,  ateome  future  period,  his  mode  of  cultivating  it; 
end  this  he  has  done  in  the  Tilagazine  of  Botany  for  AugusL  I< 
seems  that  the  shoots,  which  are  produced  ia  June  and  July, 
remain  dormant  for  a  year,  and  then  other  shoots  are  produced 
from  the  base  of  the  first  shoots,  which  are  pei'fected  in  Novem- 
ber or  December,  while  those  of  the  preceding  year's  growth 
perish.  Hence,  the  stems  of  this  plant  last  only  eighteen 
months.  It  flowers  in  May,  previously  to  the  period  at  whicb 
the  shoots  begin  to  grow ;  and  its  dormant  season  is  fr<Mn  De- 
cember to  April.  When  it  becomes  dormant,  it  sheds  its  leaves, 
and  the  liark  of  the  stems  turns  brown.  It  should  then  be  placed 
in  a  temperature  not  higher  than  from  45"  to  50°  Fahr.  After 
the  dormant  season,  when  it  begins  to  shoot  from  the  base  of 
the  stems,  and  "  when  the  young  shoot  Is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  the  plant  should  be  repotted  into  heath  soil,  well  drained 
at  the  botlom,  and  mingled  with  an  abundance  of  finely  broken 
potsherds."  It  should  then  be  placed  in  A  humid  atmoaphere,  at 
the  usual  temperature  of  growing  Orchidee,  and  liberdly  watered 
at  the  roots.  As  it  grows,  the  plant  should  be  syringed  oice  or 
twice  a  day,  till  the  flowers  begin  to  appear ;  when  syringing 
must  be  left  oflT,  but  water  still  supplied  liberally  to  the  roota. 
"Like  most  orchidaceous  plants,  it  requires  to  be  well  shaded 
during  the  growing  season."  When  the  flowers  expand,  it  may 
be  removed  to  a  cooler  house,  or  to  a  drawingroom;  and,  if  kept 
well  shaded,  the  flowers. will  continue  in  perfection  three  weeks 
or  longer.  When  the  flowers  are  over,  the  plant  should  remain 
in  a  cool  house,  "  and  be  sparingly  watered  till  the  leaves  begin 
to  turn  yellow,  when  it  must  be  removed  into  a  still  cooler 
situation,  and  kept  moderately  dry,  in  which  state  it  may  be 
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preserved  until  it  agnin  commences  growing  in  the  following 
spring."  {Paxt.  Mag  ofBot.,  vol.  v,  p.  166.) 

+  Paxioiaa.  rdsea.  "One  of  the  most  curious  plants  sent 
from  Manilla  by  Mr.  Cuming."  "  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  sliffhtly  plaited,  and  proceed  from  an  oblong  pseudo-bulb, 
which  IS  marked  with  cireuiar  scars,  indicating  whence  they  feiL 
The  flowers  are  s  purplish  lilac,  rather  larger  than  a  shilling, 
and  grow  on  a  stem  about  a  foot  high,  in  a  somewhat  corymbose 
raceme.  'I'hey  look  like  those  of  a  thelymitrs,  but  the  struc- 
ture of  their  column  is  entirely  different."  It  is  named  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Paxton,  *'  whose  claim  to  be  permanently  associated  with 
the  Orchidoceie  will  be  readily  admitted  by  alt  who  know  any- 
thing of  the  admirable  collection  of  such  pUnts  at  Cbatsworth." 
{B.M.Ii.,  Sept.,  No.  113.) 

+  Catasehim  atr&ium  Lindl.  ^'A  curious  dark-flowered  spe- 
cies, obtained  from  Brazil  by  Messrs.  Loddiges."  {B,  M.  R.^ 
SepL,  No.  )  1+.) 

+  Vfinda  lamell&la  Lindl.  "  A  fine  species  of  epiphytal  Or- 
chidaces,  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Monilla.  It  has 
pale  yellow  flowers  stained  with  red,  and  as  large  as  those  of 
Vanda  Roxburghii."  (/?.  M.  R.,  Sept.,  No.  !25.) 

+  P^sotiphon  carindtui  Lindl.  "  A  plant  resembling  Physo- 
siphon  Loddi^sii  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers  and  form  of  its 
leaves,  but  diSering  in  a  serrated  lahellum,  whose  sur&ce  at  the 
point  is  broken  up  into  little  sharp  teeth."  (£t.  M.  R.,  Sept., 
No.  132.) 

+  Spir&nthes  diuritica  Lindl.  This  little  plant  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Chili ;  and  it  has  lately  been  received  from 
Valparaiso  by  Capt.  James  Mangles,  R.N.  "  It  b  a  green-house 
orchidaceous  plant,  and  flowers  in  August."  {B.  M.  ii.,  Sept.* 
No.  119.) 

^MsaoiMiUmiL    witmaiid    ^  O   n  E    i    a    Hmai    IBM    D   p.r.*    Balii»cb.a 

The  genus  Lie^liii  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  its  tribe;  the  colour  of  the  flowers  being  pleasing, 
their  perfume  delicious,  and  their  duration  considerable.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is,  also,  graceful.  The  species  may  be  treated 
like  the  cattleyas ;  "  in  winter  very  sparingly  watered,  and  kept 
in  almost  a  dormant  state."  [Batem.  Orchid,,  part  2.) 


.    inouiUc    ^  O   oi  !|    or    Y    OiutomiU    I8SS    D   p,i.w    Bttt.  orcb.  10. 

A  free-flowering  highly  odoriferous  species.    See  our  notice  of 
Part  II.  of  Beteman's  Orchidacea,  in  p.  435. 

CVKTOCHl'LUlf  a 


An  el^ant  species,  sent  to  Mr.  Bateman  from  Bicton,  near 
Elxeter,  the  well-known  seat  of  Lord  Rolle,  and  "  named  as  an 
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acknowledgment  of  the  many  obligations  wliich  Imtany  owes  to 
the  noble  proprietor  and  his  accomplished  lady."  lliis  plant 
"  has  already  blossomed  twice  under  (he  care  of  Lord  Rolle's 
gardener,  Mr.  Glendinning,  who  is  known  to  have  but  few 
rivals  in  the  management  of  the  tropical  OrchidaceEe."  {Batem. 
OrcfiiiL,  p.  S.) 
\riddcea. 
SLAnroLus 

•XortOMif  HatKrt  MS.    Wr.Uotonl    tf    Drl|    3.  AMca    1BJ7    D    &p    But  mag.  t  36Hl 

A  very  beautirul  Gpecies,  from  the  east  coast  of  South  Africn, 
which  seems  to  have  some  affinity  to  Gladiolus  oppositiSorus, 
but  which  is  not  half  so  lall.  It  flowered  with  Messrs.  Rollisson 
of  Tooting,  and  was  named  and  described  by  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W,  Herbert,  "  who,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  devoting  the 
same  attention  to  the  Iridacese,  which  he  lately  paid  to  the  Ama- 
ryllidacete."    {Bot.  Mas.,  Sept.} 

+  O/pella  pl&mbea  Lindl.     "A  Mexican  plant,  raised  from 
seeds  imported  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq."     It  is  like  a  tigi-idia, 
but  taller  and  more  glancous,  with  smaller  flowers,  which  are    ' 
extremely  fugacious.  {B,  M.  It.,  Sept,  No,  130.) 

+  Hffdrolte'ma  meleaffris  Lindl.  A  native  of  the  mountain 
pastures  near  the  Real  del  Monte  mines,  in  Mexico,  whence  it 
was  received  by  John  Rogers,  Esq.,  jun.,  of  Seven  Oaks.  **  It 
looks  something  like  a  tigridia,  bearing  the  flower  of  a  fritillary. 
The  stem  is  about  18  in,  long,  and  bears  a  single,  straight- veined, 
plaited  leaf.  The  spathe  is  leafy,  convolute,  2J  in,  long,  and 
contains  from  four  to  five  flowers,  which  open  in  succession :  each 
is,  incolour  and  form,  very  like  a  FritilRriapyrenaica,  but  smaller. 
The  petals,  which  are  slightly  unguiculate,  and  marked  with  a  few 
broken  hands  of  crimson,  have  at  their  base  a  triangular  glandu- 
lar bar,  the  point  of  which  is  directed  upwards,  secreting  honey, 
and,  when  fresh,  slightly  excavated  into  hollows,  resembling  a 
row  of  pearls  placed  on  a  pale  yellow  ground,  llie  name  of  the 
genus  refers  to  this  circumstance  of  a  band  secreting  fluid."  (B, 
M.  R.,  Sept.,  No.  128.) 

AmarylliA  ^cece. 

S35.  ISME-Nf  TBoL  mu.  1. 3S7S, 

•Haclebia  H«h  In  \itx.    Mr.  WLeuil  Amaneott    V  O    « S    K    "W    Lfiu     IMf    O   i.p 

This  is  one  of  the  plants  celebrated  by  the  Peruvians,  under 
the  name  of  Amancaes ;  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  grows  is  held  one  of  the  greatest  festivals  of  the  Por- 
tuguese church  al  Lima,  called  the  Festival  of  the  Amancaes; 
during  the  celebration  of  which,  e\'ery  person  appears  orna- 
mented with  its  flowers.  It  was  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Garden  by 
John  M'Lean,  EIsc|.,  of  Lima.  "  It  flowers  readily  in  the  slove, 
and  makes  a  very  handsome  appearance."    {Dot.  Mag.,  Sept ) 

l^ilideea; 

1005.  AOAPA'tTTHUS  ^98  onbctUtiu  VmrU.  *v.  3  ■Iblflilnu  Bm.,  No.K 
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A  newvAtiet;  of  a  well-kaown  plant,  whicb  only  differs  ii 
colour  of  tbe  flowers. 


"  This  species,  interesting  as  the  parent  of  lite  innumerable 
garden  varieties  witli  round  petals,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  wild 
tulips.  Jts  tall,  strong,  tough  scape,  and  its  broad  round  petals  (in 
tbe  wild  plant,  uniformly  red),  suRicientlT  distinguish  it,  at  first 
sight,  from  all  its  congeners.  It  is  perfectly  smooth  all  over." 
It  is  found,  without  any  disposition  to  vary,  in  fields  at  three 
places  near  Florence.  For  the  notice  of  this  plant.  Dr.  Lindley 
intbrms  us,  he  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways.  "  No 
Kynonymes  beyond  those  oF  Linnaeus  are  quoted,  because  they 
Are  both  uncertain  and  un instructive."    {Bof  Seg.,  Se^t.) 

Mp/iodel^cetg. 

J/IOk  THVSANOTUB 

•Unutt  Umtl,   ilwdw    .Al   or       bj    L   Sau  RiTtr    U3>   C   l.pj    BM.  RS-  a.  i.  t.  SX 

A  new  species  of  this  curious  genus,  obtained  from  the  Swan 
River,  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered 
in  May,  1S37.  "It  grows  very  well  in  a  green- house,  and  would, 
probably,  succeed  if  planted  out  in  a  pit  which  is  well  protected 
duringw  inter."    {Bot.  Reg.,  Sept.) 

+  jT.  intrtchtus.  "  A  curious  new  species  of  this  pretty  genus, 
obtained  from  the  Swan  River,  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of 
Sunning  Hill."    (B.  M.  R.,  Sept.,  No.  1 1 1.) 


REVIEWa 

Art.  L  a  practical  Trealue  on  the  Contlruction  of  Stove*  and  othtr 
Horticultural  Buildingt  i  and  on  the  PrineijAet  of  Heal  at  applied  to 
Hol-houtet,  Cotuervaloriet,  Green-houtei,  and  alt  other  Horticultural 
Erect iont ;  with  usefnt  Remark*  and  Suggettioni  on  the  Fluid  em' 
plowed,  and  the  Apparatus  best  adapted  to  their  Applications.  By  J. 
W.  Thompson,  Nurseryman,  Landscape-Gar Jener,  and  Hot-house 
Dc^signer,  near  Beulon  Spa,  CroyJon,  Surrey.  Illustrated  with 
twenty-six  wood -engravings.  I^ndoo,  1S38.  Pamph.Svo,  pp.44. 
Price  2t.  6^. 

Before  we  give  onr  opinion  on  this  pamphlet,  we  shall  quote 
tbe  first  four  paragraphs,  as  a  fiiir  specimen  of  the  style  and 
manner  in  which  the  whole  Is  written. 

"  Knowing  that  the  mnteri&lt  gcnemlly  used  in  the  constniction  of  all  hor- 
dcultural  erections,  viz,  wood  and  ensl  iron,  has  been  a  controverted  sulyect, 
and  that  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  what  dMcription  of  matcrinla 
areofmost  avail,  it  is  ray  intention  hi  this  brief  Treatise  to  point  out,  l«t,lhe 
advantages  of  wood  over  cast  iron  in  the  framework,  for  all  horticultural 
desi^s;  2dly,  the  Bupcriority  of  hot  water  over  heated  nir  and  steam  as  a 
medium  for  conveying  genial  heat  to  plants ;  3dlv,  the  consumption  of  fuel  j 
4tbly,  in  time  and  labour  of  attendance  ;  Sthly,  the  advantage  gained  by  water 
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bcBtiiig  more  rapidl;,  and  cooling  more  b1owIj>,  than  ateain  i  etbly,  the  supe^ 
riortty  of  the  egg-shaped  boiler. 

"  Directions  to  prevrait  disi^ipointment  in  the  uae  of  the  hot-water  apparatuBi 
by  preventing,  firet,  the  accuinulation  of  BJr  in  the  angleB  of  the  pipe,  by  takins 
~-~z  that  the  water  in  the  boiler  and  the  rnipply  cittern  ehalt  not  sink  beneatn 
•    -  '  ..11.  ace  fiw  the  expandon  of  the 

0  pass  ihrougD  solid  bodiea 
of  brick,  stone,  &c. 

"  Directions  respecting  theproper  caliber  of  the  condacting  pipes,  and  of  the 
boiler,  warning  againEt  suffering  the  accumulHtion  of  calcareous  or  other 
deposits  in  the  pipes,  by  lie  use  of  undean  water,  with  an  anal^is  of  five 
different  kinds  of  water  (kindly  lavoured  by  Mr.-  Budd,  the  chemist,  for  this 
publication ;  see  ^/jpenfJu') ;  caution  BgninstOTer -confidence  in  this  changeable 
climate,  and  against  employing  improper  persons,  i.  e.  non-practical  men,  to 
^e  designs  for  bouses,  Kc.  Necessary  care  should  be  taken  to  have  a  proper 
sized  iurnace  door,  and  of  the  pipes  when  ascending  and  deaceodin^  under 
doorways,  &c. ;  the  effect  of  and  air  being  detrimental,  of  humid  air  beoe- 
ficial,  to  the  health  of  phmts ;  noxious  gases  evolved  from  heated  air  and  Steam, 
autritiouE  ^ases  evolved  from  hot  water,  &c. 

"  Knowmg  that  both  gentlemen  and  gardenen  are  bourlv  su1:^ected  to  much 
inconvenience  fi'om  the  bad  situation  and  construction  of  their  green-houses 


toeirsre 
and  other  horticultural  buildings.as  well  as  from  the  various  modes  of  heatirw 
such  erections.  In  consequence  of  no  practical  directions  having  been  published 
kt  their  assistance  or  guidance  by  men  practically  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
and  who,  tike  Hercules,  have  actually  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  I  bri 
induced,  from  having  devoted  sevoal  years  to  the  sulyect  now  under  ctM' 
siJeration  during  my  practice  in  Her  Maiesty's  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew,aod 
in  several  other  departments  of  the  Boyal  Gardens,  as  well  as  in  many  private 
establishments,  where  fruits  and  plants  have  been  extensively  and  successfully 
cultivated,  to  oiSer  for  the  assistance  and  consideration  of  all  persons  interested, 
B  few  practical  remarks  after  the  result  of  fifteen  years'  observation  bi   ' 


fine  crops  of  grapes,  and  other  furced  fruits,  from  badly  designed  houses,  but 
also  from  the  escape  of  smoke,  of  carbonated,  hydrogen,  and  other  deatructiTe 
«  which  are  evolved  from  common  flues  when  orer-beated  ;  a  circumstance 


that  must  alwaTs  occur  on  edd  niehts  in  forcing,  and  in  other  gtaas-roofed 
houses  where  a  uu^e  cooling  or  radiating  surface,  such  as  glass,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  external  atmosphere;  the  escape  of  these  noxious  gases  is 
caused  by  the  unetjual  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  materials  used  m  their 
construction,  which  leaves  apertures  between  the  Joints  of  the  bricks,  and 
other  parts  of  the  flue.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  too  well  known  to  gardeners  to 
require  comment,  that  brick  flues,  after  having  been  in  use  for  a  few  years, 
become  very  unsafe  for  early  forcing,  when  strong  fires  are  applied,  from  their 
liability  to  bursL" 

We  ask  if  it  is  to  be  expected  ibat  a  man  who  could  commit 
himself  to  print  in  t«rms  such  as  the  above  is  likely  to  have 
clear  and  distinct  ideas  on  any  subject?  Atisuredly,  if  iron  is  a 
dangerous  material  in  the  construction  of  hot-hotises,  Mr. 
Thompson  is  not  the  man  to  show  why  it  is  so.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  he  has  long  entertained  a  prejudice  against  iron- 
roofed  hot-houses,  from  having  found,  as  he  nays,  p.  11.,  "the 
strength  of  three  men  insufficient  to  force  down  the  sliding  lights 
for  the  admission  of  air;"  the  cause  being  the  "powerful  action 
of  the  sun's  rays  in  expanding  the  iron  ra^rs  and  lights  of  a  large 
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iron  roof  on  a  hot  day."  This  may  be  perfectly  true,  without 
its  following)  as  a  general  conclusion,  that  all  iron  roofs  are  bad. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  iron  sashes,  tightly  fitted 
in  between  iron  raflers,  will  be  extremely  difficult  to  move  in  hot 
weather,  and  the  act  of  moving  them  will  be  in  great  danger  of 
breaking  the  glass ;  but  may  not  this  be  uvnidetl,  by  not  ntting 
them  in  so  tightly  between  the  rafters,  or,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
elsewhere  (p.  2 1 .)  recommendst  "  having  the  sides  of  the  l^hta 
made  of  wood,  with  small  rollers  affixed  to  the  under  side,  to 
make  them  run  easy?"  In  some  remarks  on  this  subject  in  our 
preceding  Number  (p.  446.),  we  have  recommended  that,  where 
sash-frames  are  formed  of  iron,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  they 
ought  invariably  to  be  small,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  moving 
them,  and  the  consequent  danger  of  breaking  the  glass  while  so 
doing.  For  this  reason,  we  would  never  employ  iron  sashes 
in  piu  or  frames  at  all ;  and  in  the  roo&  of  larger  structures,  we 
would  have  the  sashes  narrow  and  short,  with  the  side  styles, 
and  top  and  bottom  rails,  of  wood. 

It  is  generally  supposed  among  gardeners,  that  we  advocate 
iron  hot-houses ;  but  we  never  advocate  anything  absolutely  and 
exclusively.  We  would  decidedly  employ  iron  in  many  cases ; 
and,  in  many  cases,  would  also  as  decidedly  employ  wood.  The 
great  error  ui  the  "  practical  men,"  as  they  call  themselves,  is  in 
being  too  exclusively  in  fevour  of  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Mr.  Thompson  states  that  Mr.  M'Intosh,  head  gardener  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  and  Mr.  Paxton,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  think  with  him  on  the  advantages  of  wood  over 
iron.  That  may  he  the  case ;  but  we  have  a  higher  opinion  of 
both,  ihan  to  suppose  that  either  of  them  is  exclusively  in 
favour  of  either  the  one  mode  or  the  other.  Ail  Mr.  M'Intosh's 
opinions  against  iron  houses  and  curvilinear  roofs,  backed  by  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Atkinson,  will  be  found  quoted  in  our  Fifth 
Volume  (1829),  p.  185,  186,  and  187-  We  should  be  sorry 
to  suppose  that  Mr,  M'Intosh  has  not  since  seen  reason  to  alter 
bis  opinion ;  at  all  events,  we  hope  that,  if  he  still  retains  it,  he 
is  enabled  to  raise  it  on  a  better  foundation. 

One  object  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  is,  to  recommend  a 
boiler  invented  by  Mr.  Thompson,  and  which  he  calls  an 
"  economic,  oval-shaped,  wrougbt-iron  boiler."  This  he  says 
*•  has  not  only  received  the  direct  approbation  of  every  engineer 
who  has  witnessed  its  operation,  but  is  considered  by  them,  oiul 
by  all  who  have  adopted  it,  as  the  most  simple  nnd  economical 
<^  ell  the  plans  yet  submitted  to  the  public."  We  should  like  to 
see  a  list  of  the  engineers  alluded  to.  This  invention  is  anything 
but  simple,  though  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  act  very  well  for 
three  years ;  B  time  respecting  which  Mr.  Thompson  says,  **  I 
always  offer  a  guarantee  to  all  who  may  employ  me  to  fix  it,  that 
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I  will  keep  it  in  repair,  and  take  the  responsibility  of  its  noting 
properly  for  three  or  more  yenrs,  provided  that  it  is  fairly  used." 
{p.  26-}  The  time  during  which  such  a  boiler  will  act  properly 
will  depend  on  three  things;  1.  the  number  of  times  in  the 
year  which  it  is  used  ;  2.  the  degi-ee  of  heat  to  which  the  water 
is  raised  while  in  the  boiler ;  and,  3.  the  quantity  of  earthy 
matter  held  in  solution  by  the  water.  In  all  cases  of  heating  by 
hot  water,  unless  the  water  used  has  been  distilled,  a  deposit  of 
earthy  matter  takes  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  evaporated,  and,  consequently, 
to  the  heat  used.  Hence  the  difference  in  the  deposition  in  a 
boiler  employed  to  heat  a  stove,  and  one  employed  to  heat  a 
green-house.  The  deposition  of  this  earthy  matter  on  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  boiler  diminishes  the  conducting  ten- 
dency of  the  metal ;  and  hence  boilers  that  have  been  some 
months  in  use  are  never  so  easily  heated  ns  those  that  are  newly 
erected,  or  newly  cleaned  om.  Boilers  constructed  like  that  of 
Mr.  Thompson  do  not  admit  of  l>eing  cleaned  out ;  because,  to 
be  cleaned,  the  metal  must  be  scraped  by  the  hand ;  and,  con- 
sequently, as,  from  the  moment  such  a  boiler  is  put  up,  a  coating 
of  the  earlhy  matter  which  is  deposited  begins  to  be  formed,  which 
increases  every  day,  after  a  certain  point  the  boiler  will  cease 
to  be  so  economical  as  the  commonest  form  of  open  boiler  that 
admits  of  being  cleaned  out  readily,  and  is  so  cleaned  frequently. 
In  our  opinion,  no  boiler  deserves  to  be  employed,  that  does 
not  admit  of  being  frequently  and  thoroughly  cleaned  out  by 
scraping,  and  that  with  ease.  We  can  conceive  such  a  coot  of 
earthy  matter  being  deposited  on  the  bottom  of  a  boiler  as 
would  admit -sf  the  metallic  part  of  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  be- 
coming red-hot ;  and  every  engineer  knows  that  this  does  happen 
sometimes,  when  an  explosion  is  the  never-failing  consequence. 
Gardeners,  therefore,  ought  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  two 
facts :  first,  that,  whenever  a  boiler  is  in  use,  a  constant  depo- 
sition of  earlhy  matter  is  taking  place  on  its  bottom  and  sides 
every  day ;  and,  secondly,  that  unless  this  earlhy  matter  be  con- 
stantly removed  as  it  accumulatos,  the  heating  powers  of  the  fuel 
employed  will  be  greatly  diminished. 

We  shall  take  no  farther  notice  of  this  pamphlet,  than  to 
express  our  regret  that  Mr.  Thompson  has  published  it ;  for,  to 
those  who  know  anything  of  the  different  subjects  which  are 
mentioned  in  it,  it  exhibits  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  presumption, 
that  one  would  hardly  have  considered  would  have  been  given 
'Utterance  to  in  the  present  day.  We  can  only  account  for  it  by 
supposing  (what,  indeed,  is  but  too  obvious]  that  Mr.  Thompson 
does  not  know  the  precise  degree  of  knowledge  which  he  has 
attained  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  treats,  relatively  to  that 
which  has  been  attained  by  others.     We  are  sorry  to  be  so 
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serere;  but  we  have  not  written  a  tingle  word  which  we  would 
not  have  toid  in  Mr.  Thompaon's  presence. 


Art.  II.  Hortut  Lignom  Lomdineniiti  or,  a  Catalogut  of  all  the 
lAgneout  Plants,  Indigenous  and  foreign.  Hardy  and  Haif-Hardi/, 
cuUivated  in  the  Gardens  and  Grounat  in  the  Neighbourhood  ^ 
London  :  uith  all  their  Sj/nonymet,  Sdenlific  and  Popular,  indud- 
iiK  iheir  French,  German,  and  Italian  Namet ;  and  tuilh  their 
Native  Country,  Habit,  Habitation  in  the  Garden,  SfC.  To  -aihich 
are  added  the  Prices  of  Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  princijfol 
Nurseries  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  at  BoUmyUer  in  France, 
and  in  Hamburg.  By  J.  C.  LouSon,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Svo,  pp.  170< 
London,  183a 

This  work  conoists  of  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  Arboretum 
et  Frttticetum  Sritatmiattn,  and  of  the  priced  lists  in  the  appen- 
dix to  that  worlc.  It  occurred  to  us  that  some  impressions  of 
these  sheets,  done  up  us  a  thin  pocket-volume,  might  be  useful 
to  gardeners  and  amateurs,  even  though  they  were  already  in 
possession  of  the  Arboretum ;  the  bulk  of  that  work  rendering 
It  inconvenient  for  use  in  the  garden  or  the  shrubbery.  The 
priced  catalwues,  it  is  thought,  will  be  extremely  useful,  as 
showing  the  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  which  seeds  or  plants 
may  actually  be  purchased  in  British  seed-shops  and  nurseries, 
and  the  retail  prices  of  them.  Many  gentlemen  are  deterred  from 
purchasing  the  rarer  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  from  an  idea 
that  exorbitant  charges  will  be  mode  for  them  by  the  nursery- 
men ;  but  they  will  see  by  these  lists  how  many  fine  things  are 
to  be  got  at  a  shilling  and  eighteen  pence  each ;  that  the  whole  of 
the  species  and  vsrieties  of  Cratse^gus,  /^rus,  Prdnus,  &c.,  are 
to  be  had,  standard  high,  at  2s.  6d.  each ;  and,  in  short,  that, 
unless  large  plnuts  are  wanted,  a  purchaser  need  seldom  or  never 
exceed  5s.  a  plant  for  the  most  rare  or  beautiful  hardy  tree  or 
shrub.  The  real  cause  why  gentlemen  are  frightened  at  the 
high  prices  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  is,  that,  in  their  impatience 
to  procure  them,  they  npply  for  them  to  the  nurserymen  on  their 
first  introduction,  when,  of  course,  the  price  is  very  high  ;  but, 
were  they  to  wait  three  or  four  years,  till  the  plant  has  been  ge- 
nerally propagated,  they  would  seldom  fail  to  be  able  to  get  it  Tor 
as  many  shillings  as  they  were  Grst  asked  pounds.  Thus  Petbaia 
Mo&tan  papaverftcea  was.  In  1 825,  six  guineas  a  plant ;  but,  fur 
the  last  six  or  eight  years,  it  might  have  been  procured  for  lialf-a- 
crown  or  upwards,  according  to  its  size.  Wistikrta  sinensis  is  now 
eighteen  pence  a  plant,  though  it  was,  a  few  years  ago,  two  gui- 
neas, ^bies  cephal6nica,  rooted  cuttings  of  which  are  now 
selling  st  a  guinea  each,  and  plants  18  in.  high  at  twenty  gui- 
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Aeas,  is  so  easy  of  propagation,  that,  should  there  be  «  demand 
for  it,  it  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  down  to  half  b  crown. 

But  the  most  important  uses  of  this  Horlta  will  be,  its  copious 
synonymes,  and  its  priced  lists  of  tree  and  shrub  seeds.  Fo* 
reiffners,  end  gentlemen  at  a  distance  from  London,  who  are, 
perliaps,  fnlly  occupied  on  their  country  estates,  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find,  from  Mr.  Charlwood's  catalogue  given  in  the 
Hottus  Lignosus,  what  a  veiy  great  Dumber  of  varieties  of  trees 
and  shrubs  they  may  procure  seeds  of  at  from  6d.  to  \s.  a  parceU 
What  can  be  a  more  interesting  pursuit  to  a  gentleman  of  leisure, 
than  forming  a  nurserj',  raising  all  these  seeds,  and  atlerwards 
distributing  the  plants  Uirough  his  shrubberies  and  plantations  I 


Art.  III.    Lilerarif  Notice, 


The  vAde  Works  on  Landscape-  Gardening  and  lAindscape-Archi- 

tecture  of  Humphry  Repton,  Esq.,  leith  notes  by  J.  C  Loudon. 

TTiis  volume  will  comprise  the  following  of  Mr.  Repton's 
works :  —  Sketches  and  Hints,  S)C.  ;  fol.  1 795  ;  52s.  Gd.  —  Obser- 
vations, ^c. ;  4to,  1803;  105s.  —  Changes  of  Taste,  ^c. ;  8vo, 
1 806 ;  Ss.  —  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  and  Changes  in  Architectural 
Taste,  ^c;  fol.  1808;  120s.— R-agmenis,  ^c;  4to,  1816; 
l2Qs. 

The  above  worksj  the  publishing  prices  of  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  20/.,  by  reducing  the  engravings  so  as  to  come  within 
an  8vo  page,  and  by  printing  In  the  same  type  as  that  used  for  the 
Gardenei's  Magazine,  will  be  comprised  in  one  octavo  volume, 
which  will  be  sold  at  20s.  or  25s.  The  copyright  of  such  of  Mr. 
Repton's  works  as  had  not  expired  in  18S8  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Loudon  in  June  in  that  year ;  and  the  engravings  have  been 
in  hand  since  that  time ;  so  that  it  is  expected  the  work  will  ap- 
pear in  February  or  March,  18S9.  Mr.  Repton's  taste  as  a 
landscape-gardener  is  universally  acknowledged ;  and  the  publi- 
cation of  the  whole  of  his  works,  at  such  a  price  as  will  enable 
every  gardener  to  possess  them,  cannot  fail  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Ian  d  sea  pe-garden  t  ng. 

Should  this  volume  prove  successful,  it  will  be  followed  by 
another  of  the  same  price,  but  in  a  much  smaller  type,  entitled 
the  English  School  of  Landscape-Gardening ;  and  that  will  be 
succeeded  by  a  third,  entitled  the  Continental  School  of  I^and- 
scape-Gardening,  and  including  translations  of  Morel,  Girar- 
din,  Hirschfeld,  Sckell,  Piickler  Mm/eait,  Pindemonte,  Sigismondo 
Silva,  Sec.  The  three  volumes  will  form  a  complete  Library  of 
Landscape-  Gardening. 
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Our  readers  will  recollect  that,  some  time  ago  (in  1834,  see 
Vol.  X.  ]i.  51.),  we  proposed  to  publish  a  Zabrary  ^ Ijmdsatpe- 
Gardming,  in  three  8vo  volumes;  and  they  will  see  by  the 
above  that  we  intend  commencing  with  the  works  of  the  late 
Humphry  Ilepton,  Esq.  In  these  works  there  are  a  great 
many  references  to  country  seats,  as  being  places  where  Mr. 
Repton  was  employed,  or  where  scenery  was  in  existence  at  the 
time  when  the  work  in  which  it  is  referred  to  was  published^ 
illustrative  offais  remarks.  Now,  we  give  a  list  of  these  places, 
with  the  names  of  the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated,  and 
of  their  proprietors  at  the  time  the  work  in  which  they  were 
mentioned  was  published,  as  a  part  of  this  article;  and  we  shall 
be  greatly  obliged  to  any  of  our  readers  who  will  send  to  us  any 
particulars  respecting  the  changes  which  these  places  have  un- 
dergone since  Mr.  Repton's  time.  Even  the  name  of  the  present 
Croprietor  will  be  of  use.  For  all  such  services,  we  shall  be 
appy  to  let  our  correspondents  have  copies  of  the  volume  at 
Ss.  under  the  selling  price,  whether  that  price  be  fixed  at  20s.  or 
25t. 

Lift  <jf  Gentletnen't  Seati  re/erred  to  in  ike  Worlct  ijf  the  late 
Humphrif  Repton,  Etq. 


ohn  HmOoi^  Oq. 
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miude  Scott,  E^.,  lLl>. 

i^hula  telth,  Ei«.  H.P. 
IWb.  Ik«t«i,  Etn,,  M.P, 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

A&T.  L     General  Notices. 

Tub  SRmy  Gnh  may  reaiSly  be  destroyed  b;  b  decoction  of  tobacco-witer 
thrown  orer  the  leaves  by  b  nyringe.  The  proportioD  of  tobacco  may  be  8  os. 
to  a  g^loD  of  water;  and,  after  the  liquor  has  remained  a  few  minutes  on  the 
upper  Burbceof  the  le»ves,  it  maybe  washed  off  with  clear  water,  thus  freeing 
the  leaves  from  every  appearance,  either  of  the  slimy  grub,  or  of  the  tobacco 
used  to  destroy  it, — JiAa  Jeiuangt.    Shiptlan  on  Slour,  Aug.  21.  IB38. 

Liquid  Hfmnre. —  Some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  CanieroD,  curator  to  the  Bir- 


elfects  of  liquid  e  ■□,... 

dung  mixed  together.  They  were  kept  dry  until  wanted  for  use,  by  which 
means  their  virtues  were  better  preserred  than  if  they  had  been  kept  in  a 
moist  state. 

The  proportions  used  by  him  were  as  follows :  —  To  forty  gallons  of  water 
he  put  naif  speck  of  the  above  manure  mixture,  and  let  it  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  alter  which  time  it  was  fit  for  use. 

This  niiiture  he  found  particularly  beneficial  to  some  sorts  of  plants 
cultivated  in  pots,  particularly  those  wboM!  roots  possessed  strong  spongioles ; 
such  as  balsams,  pelargoniums,  chrysanthemums,  mimuluses,  fuchsias,  salvias, 
and  pensies.  Its  beneficial  efTAts  upon  plants  possessing  such  roots  he 
considered  to  be  owing  to  its  hot  nature  destroying  the  tender  points  of  the 
■ponpoles;  and  that  the  stimulus  given  to  the  soil  caused  Iresh  spongiolea  to 
spring  out  from  around  those  destroyed,  in  the  short  space  of  a  day  or  two. 
By  Oeae  meaiu,  the  feeders  of  tlie  punts  were  increased  at  every  auccMihe 
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watering.  It  ou^t  to  be  stated,  bowever,  that  he  found  ita  benefidat  effects 
not  univeTBal )  and  that  if  he  had  uied  it  indiKriminately,  it  would  hare  been 
certain  dettruccion  to  lonie  tribes  of  pUnU,  particuWlv  tbote  with  fine 
fibrouB  root),  such  as  the  Epocrides,  £ricicew,  aod  Ahodorlces)  and, 
accrording  to  ^e  esperimeots  then  tried,  it  would  also  hava  bad  a  iimilar  effect 
upon  all  [daots  potted  in  p€al. 

Cow  arioe^  aa  a  manure,  ia  tlie  moat  powerful  of  all  the  nianurea  we  an  at 
preaent  acquainted  with,  and  shiniU  be  used  with  the  greatest  cttttian  |  for, 
though  diluted  with  four  porta  of  water,  we  have  seen  much  injury  arise,  even 
by  watering  mth  it  the  BriafAcA  tribe.  But,  notwithstanding  the  great  csution 
requisite  when  used  for  watering  plarUi,  it  mar,  QCverUiekss,  be  used  with 
ereat  advant^e  in  ^^iculture  and  horticultore,  by  being  spread  over  the  soil 
before  or  after  digging  or jploughing,  and,  of  course,  before  the  ground  ia 
either  sown  or  planted,    (i^.  CU.,  June,  p.  59.) 


Aut.  II.  Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 
The  GaladodhidroH  rpeadtian,  or  cow  tree,  has  attained  the  h«ght  of 
IS  ft.  in  the  hot^bouse  of  an  amateur  at  Rennes.  During  the  summer,  it  standi 
without  injury  in  the  open  airi  and,  in  the  course  of  April  nnd  May  in  1835,  it 
grew  SI  ft.  (M.  D.  C.  Latuereur  aini,  Hariiculteur  a  Itennei.)  Commmicateii 
bj,  W.  UmuUon,  MM.    At^.  1838. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

A  SeutA  Sea  Exjiiorin^  Expedilion  has  just  heen  fitted  out  by  the  American 
government,  and  will  sail  on  the  leth  of  August,  1838.  The  expeditioa  con- 
sists of  two  frigates,  two  store  ships  with  crews,  amounting  in  all  to  about  500 
men.  The  flower  of  the  Ajnerican  natiiralista  are  engaged  in  it ;  some  being 
selected  from  every  branch  of  natural  history.  Mr.  W.  D.  Brackcnridge  is 
engaged  as  the  horticulturist.  In  short,  this  expedition  is  sot  up  with  great 
spirit;  and  the  results,  It  is  expected,  will  be  hislily  creditable  to  the  country. 
The  expedition  is  expected  to  be  absent  about  three  yean. — fV.D.B,  PkUa- 
detphia,  Aug.  8.  IB38. 

7^  NeiP  York  HorlkuUw^  Socurhf  is  defunct.  This  has  arisen  from  a 
eort  of  apathy  that  prevails  in  those  parts  with  respect  to  evo^  thing  that 
does  not  bruw  in  money.  In  Boston,  horticultural  and  other  societies  succeed 
to  a  charm.  When  the  exhibition  of  dahlias  took  place  in  New  York  in  1836, 
it  was  advertised  in  six  of  the  most  widely  circulated  papers  in  the  dtj  every 
day  for  a  week,  with  twelve  white  flags  flying  on  twelve  omnibuses,  stating 
when  and  where  the  exhibition  was,  and  after  four  days'  toil  the  produce  was 
163  dollars.  My  friend,  Mr.  Samuel  Walker  oF  Boston,  this  spring  (1837),  by 
exhibiting  his  bed  of  tulips  four  days,  made  over  150  dollars,  at  i5  cents  each 
admittance,  and  his  garden  is  at  Roxbury  four  miles  from  Boston.  The  ex- 
hibition of  dahlias  in  Boston  this  year  (ISSTl  produced  in  four  days,  taken  at 
the  doors,  S60  dollars  and  86  cents,  Philadelphia  is  eMecially  successful 
with  exhibitions.  8o  much  for  the  difflision  of  taate.-^  IV,  Nealt.  ifevi  Yort, 
Dec.  30.  1837. 


Art.  III.    Domettic  Nolicet- 


7%U  yew  Burytng-GTaund  at  Dundee  is  now  much  frequented,  ea  a  pro- 
menade, both  by  town's'people  and  •trangcra ;  thongh,  from  the  severity  of 
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the  winter,  uid  the  lateoen  of  die  ^ning,  the  Miniwli,  fcc^  were  Imte  in  coining 
into  flower.  As  we  ronncrij  noticed,  the  borders  along  the  walki  are  planted 
with  trees  and  ihrub*,  according  to  the  natuni  order  of  Jimieu.  Tbi«  ar- 
rangement ia  now  attracting  conaidersble  intercBt,  from  the  name  of  each  tree 
being  placed  in  front  of  it,  upon  tallies  of  patent  zinc,  written  with  ink  that 
resist*  the  action  of  the  atraoaphere.  Hach  tally  contains  the  botanical  and 
common  name,  the  &mily  it  belongs  to,  the  native  country,  tbe  height  it 
attains  when  fitll  p^wn,  and  tbe  year  it  wM  planted  in  this  ground,  with  its 
hoght  at  that  time;  thus  i— 


Weeping  Willow. 
AinentaceiB. 
Levant. 

Mft. 

1837. 
3  ft. 

Populus  macrophylbL 

Ontario  Poplar. 

Amentacen. 

North  America.  1837. 


70  ft.  7  ft. 


The  shrubs  belonging  to  each  family,  which  are  planted  between  the  trees,  are 
to  be  named  with  tallies  of  rather  a  different  appearance.  By  attending  to 
these  explanations,  a  considerable  degree  of  popular  knowledge  of  botany  may 
be  very  easily  attained.  The  public  are  indebted  far  this  rational  enjoyment 
to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Mr.  Daniel  Urquhart  of  Blackness  Nursery, 
whose  attention  to  this  tlq)artment  has  been  unremitting,  (Dtaidee  Omrirr, 
Aiw.81.  1838.) 

[Wc  should  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Urquhart  for  a  list  of  the  trees  and 
shrubs  planted  in  this  burial-ground;  aiid,  if  not  inconvenient,  for  a  ground 
plan  of  it,  showing  their  arningemenL  Any  particulars  respecting  the  soil, 
draining,  &c.,  would  be  very  acceptable.  See  what  wc  have  said  on  the 
subjects  of  laying  out  and  planting  churchyards,  in  the  Ardiilectvrtd  Ma- 
gatine  for  July.  —  ConJ.] 

IRELAND. 

7^<'  Be/fatl  Solatiu:  Ganic%  contains  a  number  of  araueariaa  and  other 
South  Sea  Island  plants;  among  which  are  several  specimens  of  phyllocladue, 
B  most  remarkable  tree,  bearing  in  its  foliose  some  resemblance  to  saliiburia, 
and  never  bcrore,  wc  believe,  seen  in  a  living  state  in  this  country.  Wo 
should  feci  much  obliged  to  the  curator,  if  he  will  send  us  some  details  re- 
specting these,  and  other  rare  plants  in  his  garden.  Jn  the  Bdjatt  Norlhem 
If  A^  for  August  SOih,  it  is  stated  that  Professor  Morren  of  Liege  (see  p.  443.) 
found  the  Belfast  Garden  superior  to  any  other  in  Lreland, — Coiui. 


Art.  IV.     Queriei  and  Antwerp. 

A  Mrnrsa  Grub,  Ycry  injurious  to  pear  trees,  abounds  in  this  neighbourhood. 
It  dilfia^  from  some  species  of  leaf  muiers,  in  not  making  a  circuitous  or  tigzag 
tract;  but  the  leaves  appear  blotched  with  roundish  dark-coloured  spots, 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This  species  of  insect  is  verv 
difficult  to  destroy,  on  account  of  the  cuticle  of  the  leaf  protecting  the  grub 
from  every  kind  of  externa!  application.  If  a  few  leaves  with  the  insect  will 
be  of  any  use,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forward  them  to  jou.  —  John  Jamingt. 
Shiptlon  on  Stow,  Aug.  SI.  1B38.,  [We  have  written  to  Mr.  Jennings  for  spe- 
cimens, and, having  received  them,  we  hope,  through  the  assistance  ofMr.  West- 
wood,  to  be  able  to  give  some  account  of  the  insect  in  our  next  Number. — Cond.\ 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notes  on  the  Brighton  and  Shoreham  Gardens ;  and  on  the 
Garden  and  Grounds  of  William  Sorrer,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  at  Henjield: 
Viitk  some  preliminary  Remarks  on  Tavidrinest  in  Flower-Gardeni. 
By  the  Conductor. 

There  is  no  fault -that  we  find  more  frequent  in  flower- gardens, 
than  that  of  tawdriness,  whicli  we  regard  as  a  greater  abomi- 
nation than  neglect,  or  even  than  slovenliness.  Tawdriness,  as 
applied  to  individual  plants,  is  the  opposite  of  neatness ;  and  it  is 
the  result,  sometimes,  of  crowding  plants  together,  and  after  they 
have  been  drawn  up  to  a  considerable  height,  suddenly  thinning 
them  out,  and  leaving  a  few  straggling  steins  leaning  in  all  di- 
rections, and  generally  naked,  or,  at  all  events,  not  symmetrically 
furnished  with  side  branches  and  flowers.  Often,  tawdriness  is 
the  result  of  placing  plants  in  confined  situations,  where  there  is 
not  a  sufliciency  of  light  and  air;  Such  ns  close  under  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  or  fence  of  any  kind,  without  training  against  that 
wall  or  fence;  under  the  shade  of  trees,  or  under  the  shade  of 
any  object  which  excludes  from  them  the  free  influence  of  the 
sun  and  the  atmosphere.  There  are  some  plants  which  naturally 
grow  in  the  shade,  even  under  the  shade  of  trees ;  but  these, 
m  a  state  of  nature,  are  never  found  tawdry ;  because  the  soil 
in  natural  woods  is  not  sufficiently  rich  and  moist  to  cause  that 
rapid  growth  and  elongation  of  the  parts,  which  is  ever  attendant 
on  tawdriness  in  a  state  of  culture. 

One  of  the  grand  causes  of  tawdriness  in  a  flower-garden  is, 
the  ambition  of  crowdinga  great  many  sorts  into  a  little  space; 
and  another  is,  the  want  of  selection  in  the  kinds  of  flowers  cul- 
tivated. There  are  various  species  that,  both  in  a  state  of  nature 
and  art,  assume  a  neat  bushy  form ;  such  as  the  sea  pink  and  the 
primrose,  among  perennials ;  some  of  the  Oenotheras  and  stocks, 
among  annuals ;  and  the  wallflower  and  double  rocket,  among 
biennials.  These,  and  other  plants  of  the  kind,  will  assume  a 
neat  bushy  appearance,  even  when  left  to  themselves ;  while  tall 
rapid-growing  plants;  such  as  some  of  the  mallows,  lupines, 
chrysanthemums,  &c.,  either  require  a  great  deal  of  room,  so  as 
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to  form  bashes  of  width  proportionate  to  their  height,  or  they 
should  be  neatly  tied  up  to  stakes,  and  pruned,  so  that  their  sides 
may  be  regularly  furoished  with  branches. 

Tawdriness  in  plants  in  pots  is,  if  possible,  still  more  objec- 
tionable than  in  plants  in  the  open  garden.  It  is  produced  by 
growing  them  crowded  together  in  pits  or  green-houses,  at  a 
distance  from  the  glass,  instead  of  keeping  them  at  all  times 
quite  near  the  glass ;  never  so  close  as  to  touch  one  another,  and 
always  admitting  abundance  of  air  in  the  daytime. 

When  tawdriness  exists,  the  only  remedy  for  it  is  cutting  in, 
and  neatly  tying  up  to  stakes  ;  allowing  no  plant  to  be  so  near 
another  as  to  touch ;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  allowing  such  a  dis- 
tance between  them,  as  that  every  plant  may  not  only  stand 
distinct,  but  have  room  to  become  clothed  with  foliage  from  the 
ground  to  its  summit.  We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  on 
tawdriness,  as  contrasted  with  neatness,  distinctness,  and  bushi- 
ness,  by  observing  some  of  the  front  gardens  to  the  street  houses 
at  Brighton.  In  many  of  these  there  is  a  degree  of  neatness, 
select  planting,  and  high  keeping,  which  is  far  from  being  com- 
mon, in  the  same  proportion,  in  the  street  gardens  of  London, 

In  the  management  of  plants  (we  are  not  now  speaking  of 
their  propagation  and  culture),  whether  in  the  open  air  or  under 
glass,  the  first  point  to  attend  to  is  neatness  as  opposed  to  taw- 
driness ;  the  second  order,  as  opposed  to  confusion,  or  disorder ; 
the  third  is  regularity,  or  a  succession  of  similar  parts ;  and  the 
last,  symmetry,  or  a  correspondence  between  the  parts  which 
compose  the  two  sides  of  an  object. 

Brighton  Oardms,  Sept.lT.  1838.  —  We  were  particularly 
gratified  by  the  high  style  of  planting  and  keeping  exhibited 
in  the  front  gardens  of  some  of  the  houses  facing  the  London  Road. 
Not  only  did  they  contain  many  of  the  finest  hardy  and  half-hardy 
annuals,  but  pelargoniums,  fuchsias,  calceolarias,  lobelias, salvias, 
and  other  green-house  plants.  Scarcely  anything  can  surpass 
the  neat  manner  in  which  many  of  these  were  tied  up;  and 
sU  appeared  remarkably  healthy,  and  free  from  insects.  In 
some  of  the  gardens  were  st^es  of  choice  plants  in  pots ;  and 
we  observed,  in  one  or  two,  framework  of  green-painted  wire 
of  different  forms  for  containing  plants ;  but,  instead  of  these 
frames,  or  cases,  being  filled  with  pots  in  the  ordinary  manner,  they 
were  lined  with  turf,  the  green  side  outermost,  and  the  grass 
kept  closely  clipped,  as  it  protruded  beyond  the  wire.  We  no- 
ticed particularly  the  front  gardens  to  the  fallowing  houses,  all 
on  the  London  Road,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  St.  Peter's ;  a 
very  handsome  church,  erected,  a  few  years  ago,  from  the  design 
of  Mr.  Barry. 

Marlborough  Place.  —  No.  IS.  In  a  plot  not  containing  more 
than  two  square  yards,  dark   and  ligbt-flowered   nasturtiums. 
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Convolvulus  mijor,  and  mignonette,  were  thriving  with  the 
greatest  luxuriance,  and  climbing  up  the  walls  of  the  Douse,  find 
over  the  surrounding  fences.  The  convolvulus  and  nastur- 
tiums made  a  showy  appearance ;  and  the  mignonette  spread  a 
delicious  fragrance.  No.  21.,  a  plot  about  S  jards  long,  and 
1  yard  wide,  contained  four  tall  sunflowers,  up  the  stems  of 
which,  to  the  very  summit  of  the  flowers,  a  profusion  of  dark  and 
light  nasturtiums  bad  been  trained. 

Gloucester  Place.  —  No,  16.  A  plot,  about  4  yards  wide,  by  6 
or  6  yards  in  depth,  contains  a  dug  bed  in  the  centre,  and  a 
surrounding  border,  separated  by  a  gravel  walk,  with  box  edg- 
ings. In  the  lied  and  borders  pelargoniums,  verbenas,  balsams, 
Lob^hVz  gracilis,  Jacobee''a,  China  aster,  clarkias,  Colliopsis,  zin- 
nias, fuchsias,  heartseases,  sweet  peas,  and  various  other  piants, 
were  all  beautifully  in  flower.  The  plants  in  the  centre  bed 
were  kept  quite  distinct,  and  tied  up  to  neat  rods,  painted  green, 
so  as  scarcely  to  touch  each  other.  The  plants  in  the  sur- 
rounding border  were  partly  tied  up  in  the  same  manner, 
partly  trained,  and  partly  clinging  naturally  to  the  surrounding 
fence.  The  luxuriance  and  wild  grace  exliibited  by  the  sweet 
pea,  the  nasturtium,  and  the  greater  convolvulus,  formed  a 
fine  contrast  to  the  trimness  of  the  plants  in  the  central  bed,  and 
gave  the  idea  of  great  richness  and  vigour  of  growth.  Slight 
touches  of  uncontrolled  nature,  in  this  way,  add  wonderfully  to 
the  effect  of  extreme  art. 

St.  Georges  Place.  —  Almost  all  the  gardens  here  were  in- 
teresting, commencing  with  No.  4.  No.  15.  contained  some 
remarkably  flne  petunias,  with  Malope,  3aco\>ma,  stocks,  pelar- 
goniums, and  other  plants,  in  great  luxuriance. 

York  Place, — No.  14.  The  centre  bed  was  surrounded  by  turf, 
with  a  marginal  border ;  and  the  soil,  both  of  the  central  b^  and 
the  border,  was  raised  at  the  rate  of  about  4  in,  in  a  foot,  so  ibat 
the  central  bed  formed  an  oblong  cone,  perhaps  8  fK  by  5  ft. 
at  the  base,  and  2  it.  high.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  richest 
front  garden  that  we  saw  in  Brighton.  In  the  central  bed  were 
Latvia  coccinea,  and  Physostegia  irabricata,  most  splendidly  in 
flower;  ^erb^na  chamasdrifoha  and  Tweediana,  Fdchiiia  longi- 
Jldra  and  microphj'Ha  ;  6  or  8  varieties  of  heartsease,  pelar- 
goniums, and  various  other  plants.  In  the  surrounding  border 
were  Eccremocarpus  (Calampelis)  scaber,  Potentiila  atrosan- 
guinea,  clirysan(hemums,  and  10  or  12  distinct  varieties  of  hearts- 
ease. The  heartseases,  both  in  the  bed  and  border,  were  of 
most  extraordinary  luxuriance  and  beauty;  all  trained  to  single 
green-painted  rods,  and  forming  blunt-pointed  cones,  covered 
with  flowers  from  the  base  to  the  summit ;  one  or  two  of  them 
nearly  as  high  as  3  tl.  I     Among  the  shrubs  in  the  border  were 
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numerous  Bengal  and  other  roses ;  and  a  most  luxuriant  plant 
of  Rtbes  sangulneum.  No.  16.  A  very  selectlv  planted  garden, 
in  which  Lob^lm  gracilis,  ^nogdllis  coccinea  grandiflora,  and 
verbenas,  made  a  conspicuous  appearance.  No.  17.  A  garden 
in  the  same  style  of  keeping  as  that  of  Now  14.  The  pyramids  of 
heartseases  were  remarkably  fine.  Bartoni'a  a6rea  was  trained 
to  a  rod,  and  petunias  and  Jkfimulus  moschiLtus  were  conspi- 
cuous. This  garden,  and  the  garden  at  No.  14.,  were  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  gardens  that  we  saw  in  Brighton.  No.  1 9.  A  plant 
of  Lonicero  grfLta,on  the  sideof  the  house,  had  reached  the  cornice, 
and  was  magnlficendy  in  flower  from  the  ground  to  that  height; 
the  pendent  shoots  terminating  in  bunches  of  blossoms,  hanging 
down  in  the  most  wild  and  graceful  manner.  Clematis  Vitalba, 
slighdy  intermixed  with  the  larger  convolvulus,  had  been  trained 
by  means  of  a  few  packthreads,  from  the  side  fence  to  the  balcony 
on  the  first  floor.     The  clematis  was  covered  with  its  white  fra- 

(;rant  blossoms,  and,  with  the  large  flowers  of  the  convolvulus, 
ooked  like  a  piece  of  flowered  muslin  drapery,  put  up  to  shade 
the  parlour  window.  Here  the  heliotrope  was  in  very  great 
luxuriance.  At  No.  21.  was  a  fine  assortment  of  dwarf  China 
asters. 

St,  Peter's  Place. — No.  4.  The  front  gardens  here  are  of  larger 
dimensions,  being  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  in  width,  and  40  ft. 
and  50  fV.  in  deptn.  This  one  contained  a  splendid  collection  of 
dahlias,  beautifully  in  flower.  Among  the  shrubs  in  the  sur- 
rounding border,  we  observed  roses  of  different  kinds,  Cydonia 
jap6nica,  Mezereum,  and  other  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  lor 
display  in  early  spring,  and  during  summer. 

Waterloo  Place.  —  No.  3.  The  front  garden  consisted  of  a 
niece  of  turf  about  tO  ft.  square  ',  the  bed  in  the  centre  was 
in  the  form  of  a  many-rayed  star,  with  the  mould  raised  up 
so  as  to  give  it  a  very  striking  relief  from  the  grass.  It  was 
planted  with  small  plants,  all  beautifully  in  flower,  and  forming  dis- 
tinct little  bushes.  At  No.  2.  were  the  grass-baskets,  mentioned  in 
in  the  introductory  observations.  For  extreme  care,  and  high 
keeping,  this  little  garden  may  be  ranked  with  those  of  Nos.  14. 
and  17.  York  Place. 

Richmond  Place.  —  No.  5.  The  central  bed,  and  the  snr- 
rounding  border,  were  edged  with  brick,  and  within  this  was  an 
edging  of  mealy-leaved  auriculas  in  luxuriant  foliage.  The 
walk  which  separated  the  bed  from  the  border  was  paved  with 
pebbles.  The  separation  hedge  was  of  roses ;  and  in  front,  im- 
mediately within  the  fence,  there  was  a  low  hedge  of  variegated 
periwinkle.  No.  14.  had  on  entire  border  of  auriculas,  mixed 
with  colchicums  just  coming  into  flower.  Nos.  2S.  to  25.  were 
rich  in  dahlias,  neatly  trained  to  skeleton  framework.  No.  26. 
had  zinnias,  and  Salpiglussis,  Calceoliiria,'  Fuchsia,  PotentUla 
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Hopwoodtdna,  and  Tigridiai  conspicuously  in  flower;  and  also 
hepaticas,  auriculas,  and  other  plants,  for  early  spring  show. 

There  were  many  other  front  gardens  of  the  very  smallest  size 
that,  perhaps,  equally  deserved  notice ;  but  the  above  will  show 
what  may  be  accomplished  in  a  locality  by  no  means  favourable 
for  gardening,  where  there  is  a  desire  to  excel.  A  number  of  these 
gardens,  we  were  informed,  belong  to  retired  London  tradesmen, 
who  look  after  them  themselves;  and  scarcely  any  of  them  are 
under  the  care  of  jobbing  gardeners. 

Among  the  Brighton  gardens,  we  roust  not  pass  over  some 
of  those  directly  facing  the  sea,  more  particularly  tn  Kemp  Town. 
The  great  value  of  the  French  tamarisk  is  there  strikingly  con- 
spicuous :  it  grows  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  and  vigour,  and 
assumes  a  beautiful  light  green  foliage,  protecting  roses  and 
smaller  shrubs,  and  numerous  kinds  of  annual  flowers.  The 
sweet  bay,  the  arbutus,  the  laurustinus,  rosemary,  lavender, 
myrtle,  and  sea  ragwort,  which  have  been  killed  to  the  ground 
about  London,  have  here  escaped  uninjured.  There  are  several 
small  commercial  gardens  in  and  about  Brighton,  chiefly  for  the 
culture  of  flowers.  The  most  complete,  and  the  best  kept,  ap- 
peared to  us  to  be  one  at  Rose  Hill,  belonging  to  Mr.  Evans, 
who  has  erected,  and  continues  to  erect,  a  number  of  houses  for 
growing  early  grapes,  strawberries,  and  salading.  The  ve- 
getable market  at  Brighton  is  principally  supplied  from  London ; 
but  the  commoner  vegetables  are  sent  to  it  from  Chichester  and 
Portsmouth  ;  and  some  fruits  of  inferior  quality  are  from  Havre 
and  Dieppe.  The  article  which  we  found  best  was  the  potato. 
Several  varieties  are  grown,  and  all  are  excellent,  both  in  flavour 
and  mealiness. 

The  Villa  of  W.Borrer,  Esq.,  Henfield.  —  Th^  road  to  Hen- 
fleld,  for  the  first  six  or  eight  miles,  is  through  those  naked 
downs,  which  mark  the  vicinity  of  Brighton  to  the  traveller  ar* 
riving  from  London ;  but  suddenly,  on  turning  out  of  the  Lon- 
don Road,  the  country  becomes  varied,  and  richly  wooded. 
Mr.  Borrer's  villa,  which  is  close  to  the  town  of  Henfield, 
occupies  a.  piece  of  table  land  in  an  elevated  situation,  and  ex- 
hibits extensive  views  in  every  direction.  It  is  neatly  laid  out, 
and  richly  stocked  with  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants, 
which  it  would  require  two  or  three  days  to  examine  properly. 
1'here  are  green-houses,  hot-houses,  a  vinery,  pits,  and  nume- 
rous frames ;  and,  what  is  unique,  a  house  for  growing  exotic 
ferns,  consisting  of  a  number  of  caves,  formed  by  stone  arches, 
and  disguised  by  rustic  masonry;  the  wails,  also,  being  co- 
vered by  the  same  material,  and  every  part  of  them  adapted 
for  receiving  plants.  The  idea,  Mr.  Borrer  informs  us,  was 
suggested  by  the  fern-caves  in  Mr.  Ward's  back  garden,  in  Well- 
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close  Squftre,  Ix)ndon ;  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  examin- 
ing ui  detail,  on  the  4th  of  October.  We  there  found  three  houses 
containing  caves,  in  the  back  yard  ;  and  one  projected  from  the 
window  on  the  staircase ;  all  richly  stocked  with  ferns,  moues, 
some  palms  and  scilamineous  plants,  and  some  bamboos ;  all  in 
a  thriving  state. 

In  the  open  garden  of  Mr.  Borrer's  villa,  there  are  very  com- 

Elete  collections  of  British  roses ;  and  of  all  the  more  rare  British 
erbaceous  plants.  In  short,  the  number  of  species  of  rare  her- 
baceous plants  is  so  great,  that  we  do  not  know  any  OBrden  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  I^ondon  that  can  be  cc»npered  with  it  The 
locality  seems  particularly  favourable  to  alpines,  which  thrive  in 
small  pots  admirably.  There  are  a  good  many  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  among  these,  some  raised  from 
seeds,  which  will  probably  be  found  new.  We  noticed  a  male 
tree  of^i^nt/o^axtnifdlia,  so  different  from  the  female  in  habit 
of  growth,  and  in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  foliage,  and  bloom 
of  the  young  shoots,  that  it  might  pass  for  a  diflerent  species. 
All  the  trees  of  this  species  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
that  we  know  of,  are  females. 

Mr.  Borrer  has  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  knowledge  ■ 
of  the  genus  ^iix  :  his  arrangement  of  which  has  been  followed 
by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  the  British  Flora;  and  by  oarselveS} 
through  Mr.  Borrei-'s  kind  assistance,  in  oar  Arboretum  Bti- 
tannicum.  Mr.  Borrer  cultivates  an  extensive  collection  of 
willows,  principally  in  a  field  at  some  distance  from  his  garden. 
We  also  saw  there  the  collection  of  American  willows  sent  to 
Mr.  Borrer  by  Dr.  Barratt  of  Middletown,  Connecticut  (see  Ar- 
boretum Britannicum,  vol.  iii.  p.  1457.))  most  of  which  are  alive, 
and  making  vigorous  shoots.  We  expected  to  see  the  British 
willows  in  groups,  and  assuming  the  character  of  large  bushes 
or  trees,  but  they  are  merely  planted  in  rows,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  studied  botanicatly.  It  remains  for  some  botanical 
amateur  to  plant  a  collection  of  willows  in  a  proper  soil  and  situ- 
ation ;  allowing  ample  room  for  each  species  to  attain  its  natural 
size  and  shape.  Something  has  been  done  towards  this  object  at 
WoburnAbbey;  but  the  situation,  in  ouropinion,  is  not  suflSciently 
open  and  airy,  nor  the  extent  sufficiently  great  The  soil,  also, 
ought  to  be  of  the  same  nature  throughout,  and  level ;  whereas 
the  new  salictum  at  Woburn  Abbey  is  in  a  uarrow  valley,  with 
a  moist  peaty  bottom,  with  clayey  sides. 

Mr.  Borrer  had  a  number  of  half-hardy  ligneous  plants 
trained  against  a  wall,  many  of  which  have  been  cut  down  by 
the  late  severe  winter,  but  scarcely  one  has  been  killed.  The 
.^fiicu^  japonica,  however,  which,  about  London  and  at  Brighton, 
has  generally  escaped  untouched,  has  here  been  cut  down  to  the 
ground,  but  is  springing  up  agun.     The  same  may  be  said  of 
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the  escallonios,  the  Banksian  or  other  roses  natives  of  India  or 
China,  Bentbamia  fra^fera,  &c. 

The  genus  Cratffi''gus  seems  to  thrive  retnarkahly  well  at  Hen- 
field  ;  and  we  have  strongly  recommended  Mr.  Borrer  to  com- 
plete his  collection.  We  scarcely  know  a  genus  of  trees  calcu- 
lated to  give  so  much  satisfaction:  they  are  so  hardy;  grow  so 
freely  for  five  or  six  years,  till  they  assume  their  characteristic 
shapes ;  and  then  last  so  many  years  more  without  growing  too 
large,  or  assuming  lumpish  forms.  Add  to  this,  that  they  come  into 
flower  the  second  or  third  year,  flower  profusely,  and  bear  abun- 
dance of  fruit;  which,  besides  being  very  ornamental,  forms 
excellent  food  for  thrushes,  blackbirds,  &c. 

In  leaving  Mr.  Borrer's  entrance  gates,  to  return  to  Brighton 
by  Shoreham,  we  descended  a  steep  winding  road,  with  a  pic- 
turesque thatched  cottage,  or  rather  group  of  cottages,  c^wning 
a  precipitous  bank  Lo  the  right ;  the  garden  of  which  came  down 
to  the  road,  and  exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of  the  genus 
Asiet,'  then  in  flower.  One  of  the  cottages  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Borrer's  head  gardener,  and  the  other  contains  a  collection  of 
stufled  birds  belonging  to  his  son.  The  road  to  Shoreham  is 
varied  by  hill  and  dale,  native  woods,  corn  fields,  and  level 
meadows,  in  part  overSowed  by  the  sea  at  spring  tides,  which 
form  the  valley  through  which  flows  the  river  Steyne. 

The  Swiss  Garden  at  Shoreham  \a  the  property  ofa  spirited  ship- 
builder in  that  town,  of  the  name  of  Bally.  It  is  a  flat  piece  of 
ground  of  several  acres  in  extent ;  and  owes  its  interest  entirely 
to  some  rustic  buildings,  a  piece  of  water,  an  archery-ground, 
a  place  for  roundabouts,  swings,  balances,  &c.,  and  a  prospect- 
tower.  The  plants  are  of  good  kinds,  very  care tully  planted  and 
managed,  and  in  vigorous  health.  Such  a  scene  might  receive  a 
very  valuable  addition,  if  an  acre  were  allotted  to  £e  imitation 
of  Swiss  scenery,  in  the  manner  of  Lady  Boughton's  garden 
at  the  Hoole.  (See  p.  353.)  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  Swiss 
gardens  at  Shoreham  are  well  frequented  by  persons  from  Shore- 
ham and  Brighton,  who  pay  a  shilling  each  for  'entrance  ;  and 
we  trust  that  their  success  will  encourage  other  spirited  indivi- 
duals, in  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  follow  the  example  set 
them  by  Mr.  Bally.  It  was  suggested  to  us,  while  we  were  at 
Brighton,  that,  if  these  gardens  were  opened,  one  or  two  days  in 
every  week,  at  sixpence  a  head  for  grown  persons,  and  half  that 
sum  for  children,  a  great  number  of  Brighton  people  would 
Irequent  them,  who  are  now  precluded  by  the  expense,  more 
especially  as  they  have  to  pay  in  addition  that  of  an  oAinibus 
from  Brighton. 

Brighton,  Srpt.l8S6. 
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Art.  If.  A  Detcription  of  a  very  timi 
Birdt.  By  Robert  Alexander,  ' 
Catterick,  Yorkshire. 


mole  Kind  of  Trap  for  catching 
Under  GardeDcr  at  Kiplin,  near 


Fig.  97.   represents  a  trap  which  is  used  here,  and  in   the 
neighbourhood,   for   the  purpose  of  catching   blackbirds   and 


thrushes.  In  form,  it  resembles  a  pyramid ;  and  the  dimensions 
of  the  one  used  here  are,  18  in.  square  at  the  base,  and  10  in. 
high  in  the  centi'e  of  the  trap  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  It  is 
made  of  straight  hazel  rods,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  To  begin,  two  rods  are  laid  upon  the  ground  in  a 
parallel  direction ;  and  then  two  more,  of  exactly  the  same  lengthy 
are  laid  upon  them,  so  that  the  ends  overlap  each  other  about 
an  inch,  as  shown  in  Jig.  98,  at  1.     Two  rods  are  then  laid 


upon  those,  parallel  to  one  another,  and  then  two  on  the  other 
sides ;  continuing  in  the  same  manner  to  the  top,  but  diminishing 
an  inch  each  time  in  the  length  of  the  rods,  as  in  Jig.  98.  at  2. 
They  are  fastened  down  by  a  cord  (a  a  in^.  97.),  which  is  tied 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  bottom  square,  and  passes  outside 
between  the  ends  of  the  rods  to  the  top,  where  it  is  made  tight. 
£  is  a  bow,  which  Is  placed  between  the  two  bottom  rods  of  the 
trap ;  c  is  the  spring ;  and  d  is  a  small  forked  stick,  which  sup- 
ports the  trap.  It  is  baited  with  a  cherry,  placed  within  the 
bow,  which  stands  an  inch  from  the  ground.  The  bird,  in 
reaching  the  cherry,  displaces  the  bow ;  ihe  spring  flies  up,  and 
the  bird  remains  a  prisoner.  It  can  be  taken  out  by  moving 
one  of  the  rods. 
Kipliti,  July,  18S8. 
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Art.  III.  On  the  Management  of  Shruhleriet.  By  Geo.  Geooie. 
The  errors  committed  in  the  planting  and  after- management 
of  shrubberies,  as  these  operations  are  ^nerally  performed, 
have  been  so  often  pointed  out  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine, 
that  it  would  be  super6uous  to  repeat  them.  From  the  time, 
however,  that  most  of  your  valuable  remarks  on  the  subject 
have  been  before  the  public,  and  from  the  rules  there  laid 
down  being  so  clear,  and  derived  from  principles  which  have 
never  been  controverted,  it  is  rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  seem  to  be  so  little  appreciated  in  practice.  This  arises,  in 
many  cases,  no  doubt,  from  the  shrubberies  being  old,  and 
having  grown  up  with  all  their  faults :  they  are  considered  past 
reclaiming,  and  so  left  to  "have  their  way,"  till  some  one  of 
more  taste,  or  more  energy,  undertakes  their  renovation.  An- 
other reason  of  shrubberies  being  allowed  to  grow  up  too  thick 
arises  from  the  indiscriminate  stuffing  adopted  in  their  formation, 
without  any  system  being  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  those 
plants  which  ought  ultimately  to  form  the  plantations;  since, 
to  keep  the  shrubberies  sufficiently  thin,  some  of  the  most 
valuable  plants  would  require  to  be  destroyed  at  every  thinning 
and  in  the  end  they  would  very  likely  be  deprived  of  many  of 
the  most  valuable  species  altcwetlier.  In  this  case,  it  is  obvious 
that  tJie  advantages  of  thinning  are  very  questionable.  Ex- 
ample, however,  in  this,  as  in  every  thing,  must  act  as  the 
greatest  stimulus  in  the  general  adoption  of  a  superior  system  of 
management;  and  such  an  example,  to  be  efficient,  should  be 
open  to  the  public.  Such  an  example,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  are 
not  likely  soon  to  possess  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  the  Man- 
chester Botanic  Garden,  originally  faulty  in  this  respect,  ex- 
hibits most  of  the  blemishes  so  often  pointed  oul,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  bank 
opposite  the  entrance  gates,  which,  for  want  of  timely  thinning, 
has  assumed"^  the  appearance  of  a  lumpish  thicket,  without- the 
least  variety  of  outline,  and  which  will,  in  a  short  time,  defeat 
the  object  for  which  it  was  planted ;  viz.  as  a  screen. 
Bury,  Sepl.  8.  1838. 


Art.  IV.  On  Moving  and  Replanting  large  Trees,  as  practised  at 
Arlington  Court,  near  Barnstaple,  Devonshire.  By  John  Nash, 
Gardener  Utere. 

AccoRniNo  to  promise,  I  herewith  send  you  a  short  account 
of  the  method  we  practise  here  in  moving  and  replanting  large- 
sized  trees.  Our  first  object,  after  Iiaving  determined  on  r 
place  for  a  group  or  a  single  tree,  is  to  select  as  good  plants 
as  we  can  for  the  situation ;  and  for  this  purpose  we  choose 
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them  from  an  exposed  place,  where  the  plants  stand  rather 
thin,  and  are  possessed  of  the  fallowing  properties ;  namely,  a 
good  stout  stem,  strong  thick  bark,  and  plenty  of  branches  from 
the  ground  to  the  top ;  or,  in  other  words,  what  Sir  Henry 
SteuBft  calls  protecting  properties ;  and,  when  we  find  these,  we 
never  despair  of  the  trees  being  furnished  with  plenty  of  good 
roots,  another  essential  for  insuring  success. 

After  having  selected  our  trees,  we  proceed  to  prepare  them 
for  moving;  or,  as  we  call  it,  we  proceed  to  root  them,  which 
we  do  in  tne  following  manner  :  —  First,  we  tie  up  all  branches 
that  are  likely  to  be  in  the  way,  and  dig  a  trench  round  the 
tree,  10  or  13  feet  from  the  stem,  or  as  far  as  we  think  the 
roots  have  penetrated,  and  also  as  deep,  preserving  with  great 
care  even  the  minutest  fibres ;  then,  we  proceed  round  and 
round  the  tree  with  a  slice  of  earth,  carefully  working  it  ont 
from  among  the  roots,  coiling  them  up,  and  pegging  them  to 
tfie  top  of  the  ball  as  we  go  on,  till  we  have  reduced  the  ball  to 
a  size  that  we  think  will  adhere  to  the  tree :  for  you  must  know, 
if  we  chance  to  be  too  covetous,  and  attempt  to  take  too  large 
a  ball,  its  own  weight  will  tear  it  asunder ;  dragging  with  it 
a  great  many  of  the  most  valuable  roots;  and  ten  chances  to  one 
but  the  plant  dies.  We  therefore  prefer  a  small  compact  ball 
to  a  large  loose  one.  After  proceeding  eo  far  as  to  be  within 
1  fl.  or  1  ft.  6  in.  of  the  stem,  and  quite  under  it,  if  the  plant  will 
stand  we  cover  up  the  roots  with  straw,  &c.,  if  it  will  not  stand 
we  previously  lay  it  to  one  side,  and  then  cover  the  ball  on  the 
exposed  side ;  and  bo  on,  serving  them  all  in  like  manner,  till 
we  have  enough  ready  for  a  day's  drawing.  Whilst  we  have 
been  engaged  in  rooting  the  plants  to  be  removed,  others  have 
been  preparing  the  holes  into  which  they  are  to  be  put.  These 
holes  must  be  rather  large  (for  some,  30  or  25  feet  in  diameter), 
end  just  deep  enough  for  the  ball  to  rest  on  the  bottom,  when 
the  top  of  it  is  rather  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground. 
They  must  also  be  made  with  two  inclined  planes,  opposite  each 
other ,'  the  one  for  drawing  the  plant  in  at,  and  the  other  for 
drawing  the  truck  out.  This  truck  is  the  implement  we  bring 
them  on,  and  it  is  very  mucli  like  those  used  by  the  brewers  in 
LiHidon  for  taking  small  casks  on  without  wheels ;  and  a  sketch 
of  it  is  shown  in^j^s.  99.  to  101.  We  have  also  a  timber  Bob  (car- 
riage), with  two  large  wheels  and  a  long  shaft,  which  we  use,  on 
particular  occasions,  for  the  largest-sized  trees.  The  one  we  gene- 
rally use  is  a  simple  parallelogram  with  two  rollers  in  front,  a 
collar  at  each  corner,  and  a  ring  in  the  centre  of  each  end  for 
drawing  it  by,  and  for  lashing  the  plant  to  after  loading. 
Previously  to  moving  any  plants,  we  must  provide  a  quantity  of 
levers  of  different  sizes,  two  or  three  binding  ropes,  one  loaaing 
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rope,  I  j  in.  in  diameter,  chains,  &c. ;  three  good  stout  poles, 
5  or  6  inches  in  diameter,  two  of  which  must  be  15  or  16  feet 
long;  six  or  eight  men,  and  as  many  horses.  Then  we  proceed 
to  load  ;  the  first  step  of  which  is  to  cut  an  inclined  plane  down 
to  the  plant,  for  getting  it  on  the  truck ;  then  we  lay  one  of  the 
long  poles  on  each  side  of  the  ball,  and  bend  its  top  forward ; 
then  we  lay  the  other  pole  across  the  first  two,  immediatelj 
behind  the  ball,  as  close  as  we  can  get  it,  and  pass  the  loading 
rope  two  or  three  times  round  it  The  next  step  is  to  raise  up 
the  tree,  and  lean  it  backwards  a  little,  so  that  the  cross  pole 
may  take  the  greater  part  of  the  weight  of  the  ball.  We  thea 
push  back  the  truck,  between  the  two  poles  that  lie  on  the 
ground,  and  as  far  under  the  ball  as  we  can ;  and  we  raise  the 
tree  nearly  perpendicular,  bringing  the  ends  of  the  loading  rope 
to  the  fore  part  of  the  ball,  and  tying  them  together  so  as  to 
form  a  stay,  on  which  to  hook  the  traces  of  the  horses.  The 
tree  is  then  made  steady  with  the  binding  ropes,  previously 
fastened  to  its  top.  All  being  ready,  we  hook  on  the  horses  to 
the  bight  of  the  loading  rope,  tighten  the  traces,  and  move 
gently  forward,  till  we  get  the  bail  into  the  centre  of  the  truck, 
which  is  easily  done,  as  the  cross  pole,  with  the  ball  on  it,  will 
slide  freely  enough  on  the  other  two ;  then  we  adjust  it,  if  need- 
ful ;  make  it  fest  with  the  binding  ropes  from  the  top  to  the 
rings,  8cc. ;  and  it  is  properly  loaded. 

When  all  is  so  far  ready,  we  hook  the  horses  to  the  collars  of 
the  truck;  tighten  the  traces  again,  which  must  be  done  (if  the 
horses  are  not  steady)  by  a  man  at  the  head  of  each ;  and  then 
move  gently  on  towards  the  hole  in  which  the  plant  is  to  be 
deposited.  We  generally  have  to  make  several  halts  before 
our  arrival ;  we  have  also  to  determine  on  the  future  position  the 
plant  is  to  take,  and  to  place  it  so  that  it  may  be  drawn  into 
the  hole  as  nearly  in  that  position  as  possible ;  that  is,  with  the 
most  branchy  side  next  the  strongest  wind,  which,  with  us,  is 
south-west.  Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  we  lead  the  horses 
down  one  of  the  inclined  planes  into  the  hole,  and  stop  as  near 
the  centre  as  we  can,  cast  ofi'  all  the  ropes  from  the  truck,  steady 
the  tree  by  them,  lay  a  good  pole,  like  those  used  in  loading 
in  front  of  the  ball,  letting  each  end  bear  against  the  side  of  the 
hole,  which  will  prevent  the  tree  moving  forward ;  when  we 
draw  the  truck  from  under  it  up  the  other  inclined  plane, 
leaving  it  behind  nearly  in  its  proper  place.  Then  we  adjust  and 
proceed  to  plant  it,  which  we  do  by  throwing  in  small  quantities 
of  good  earth  (rejecting  all  the  sour  subsoil,  &c.)  round  about 
the  ball,  being  careful  to  work  it,  with  small-pointed  rammers, 
into  every  crevice  and  cavity,  till  it  stands  quite  firm.  We  now 
uncoil  some  of  the  lower  roots,  and  lay  them  down  regularly 
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all  over  llie  hole,  covering  them,  and  working  the  earth  in 
amongst  them,  and  ramming  it  down  well  as  we  proceed,  until 
we  have  laid  them  all  out,  tier  above  tier,  and  filled  our  hole  to 
its  proper  level,  which  b  about  6  in.  above  the  undisturbed 
ground.  We  never  find  It  to  settle  much  in  this  process  of  plant- 
ing. Should  any  of  the  roots  be  too  long  for  the  hole,  we  dig 
trenches,  and  lay  them  out  their  full  length,  often  as  long  as 
25  or  30  feet,  never  cutting  intentionally  either  root  or  branch 
at  the  time  of  planting,  but  what  are  bruised,  dead,  or  rival 
leaders.  By  the  above  method  we  move  large  trees,  at  almost 
any  season,  from  the  end  of  August  to  the  end  of  May,  with 
very  good  success :  but  I  think  the  best  time  is  when  they  are  in 
a  dormant  state.  We  give  very  little  water,  this  being  a  very 
moist  climate  compared  with  that  of  London :  the  plants  do  very 
well  without  it.  1  also  like  to  plant  when  the  earth  is  rather 
dry.  Some  talk  of  puddling;  but  I  disapprove  of  it  altogether, 
and  always  find  trees  to  do  best  when  the  earth  is  in  a  good 
working  state.  Would  a. farmer  like  to  puddle  in  his  wheat? 
I  always  find  that  earth  which  has  been  worked  in  a  wet  state 
becomes  very  hard  and  unkind  when  dry;  and  also  cracks 
y&ty  much,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  roots. 

In  securing  the  plants  against  the  wind,  we  use  various 
methods ;  such  as  pegging  down  the  roots,  laying  four  poles, 
forming  a  square,  round  the  stem,  and  nailing  each  extremity 
to  a  strong  stake  previously  driven  into  the  ground,  just  below 
the  surface,  and  propping  with  forked  props :  but  more  depends 
on  selecting  proper  plants,  and  good  planting,  than  on  all  the 
contrivances  put  together.  Forming  cradles  round  the  stems, 
to  protect  the  bark,  is  good. 

We  have  moved  plants  of  oak,  beech,  elm,  ash,  and  sweet 
chestnut,  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  9  il.  6  in.  in  circumference  of  stem, 
at  1  fl.  from  the  ground,  from  20  ft.  to  35  ft.  high,  with  heads  in 
proportion,  and  of  every  intermediate  size,  down  to  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  2  in.  high;  Portugal  laurel,  2  ft.  In  cir- 
cumference of  stem,  20  ft.  high,  and  50  ft.  in  circumference  cf 
head;  common  laurel,  with  5  or  6  stems,  each  from  I  ft.  to 
18  in.  in  circumference,  and  from  20  ft.  to  30  ft.  high,  and  the 
branches,  taken  collectively,  forming  heads  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft. 
in  circumference ;  evergreen  oaks,  deciduous  cypresses,  com- 
mon cedar  and  holly,  quite  as  large  in  proportion  as  the  above ; 
rhododendrons,  box,  &C.,  SO  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  circumference  of 
head,  and  10  or  12  feet  high;  balm  of  Gilead,  silver,  and 
spruce  firs,  larch,  and  Scotch  pines,  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  in 
circumference  of  stem,  20  ft.  to  90  ft.  high,  and  branched  to 
the  ground  ;  all  of  which  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  have 
as  good  efiect  the  day  after  planting,  as  small  plants  would 
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hftve  Id  tea  or  twelve  years.  Indeed,  in  some  of  the  situations, 
small  plants  would  never  attain  the  size ;  and  here  is  where  the 
large  planting  has  the  advantage  over  the  small :  for  by  the 
former  method  as  much  effect  may  be  produced  in  a  year  or 
two,  as  by  the  latter  In  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

No  doubt,  many  will  say,  Where  are  such  large  plants  to  be 
obtained  ?  To  which  1  answer,  Not  from  a  nursery,  or  from  a 
dug  shrubbery,  or  the  plantation  of  a  London  garden ;  but  some 
from  a  natural  wood,  common  hedgerow  copse,  &c. ;  such  as 
Higbgate,  Homsey,  Norwood,  and  clumps  in  the  Regent's 
Park,  near  London  ;  and  in  similar  places  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  Where  there  are  no  woods  from  which  trees  can  be 
obtained)  I  would  recommend  plants  of  the  size  for  common 
planting,  that  is  2  ft.  to  4  ft,  high,  according  to  the  sorts,  being 
obtained  of  the  nearest  nurseryman,  and  planted  io  a  reserve 
plantation,  at  S  ft.  apart  each  way,  for  a  few  years,  as  they  would 
grow  twice  as  fast  in  such  a  situation  as  they  would  do  in  a 
park,  whilst  so  small;  and  I  would  neither  dig  nor  hoe  the 
ground  between  them,  but  just  cut  the  grass  and  weeds,  about 
twice  in  the  summer,  with  a  common  reaping  hook,  by  which 
means  the  earth  becomes  more  compact,  and  the  plants  grow 
much  faster,  and  carry  better  balls  when  transplanted;  while 
by  digging  or  hoeing  deep  the  best  roots  are  annually  killed, 
and  the  plants  much  retarded  in  their  growth. 

Arlington  Court,  ne<a-  Barnstaple,  Devon,    Jan,  7.  1838. 


Aht.  V.     On  the  Effecli  of  the  levere  Winter  of  18S1-8,  at  Bieton, 
Devonihire.    By  R.  Glkkdimkino,  Gardener  there. 

I  HAT£  withheld  my  promised  notice  of  the  ravages  of  last 
winter  thus  late,  in  consequence  of  a  multiplicity  of  callings ;  but 
it  may  be  even  now  not  uninteresting  to  many  of  your  readers, 
who  may  wbh  to  draw  comparative  inferences  of  the  destruction 
effected  by  the  condensed  atmosphere  of  last  and  other  winters. 
With  a  view  to  aid  such  investigation,  I  have  appended  a  copy 
of  my  meteorological  register,  which  may  be  interesting,  as 
showing  the  State  of  the  weather  in  tliis  south-western  part  of 
England  during  an  intensely  cold  month.  It  wilt  tend,  also,  to 
prove  what  we  may  expect  to  accomplish  in  exotic  acclimatising. 
The  plants  enumerated  below  were  no  way  protected,  and  were^ 
therefore,  fairly  tested,  as  regards  their  respective  hardiness. 

Plants  killed,  —  Coronilla  glalica.  Extending  over  a  wall  9  ft. 
by  8  ft-,  planted  five  years,  and  cut  oS  in  full  Sower.  —  Beg6nia 
grandifl6ra.     Planted,  five  years  ago,  against  a  wall.  —  ^IctLcia 
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armilta.  Planted  five  yettrs,  against  a  wall,  9  ft.  high, — Fo- 
mad^rris  elliptica,  TheaBohea,  ^c^Iavenusta — Doryinthes  ex- 
celsa,  planted  five  years.  —  Clianthus  puniceus,  against  a  wall* 
9  ft.  high. —  Dodon«*a  (species).  Wall.  Five  years  planted. 
Calfimpelis  scftbra.  Wall.  —  Virgilia  frut^scens.  Wall.  —  Co- 
liltea  ft'ut^scens.  Wall.  —  Magndlia  pOniila.  —  TeucriKW  lati- 
ftliiim.  Wall.  — Erythrina&urifolia.  Wall.  —  E.  Crista-galli. 
Wall. — Eucalyptus  robdsta.  Wall.  — '  E.  pulverul^nta.  Four 
years  planted. — Benthamia  fragirera,  Acacia  dealbata. — Cassinia 
rosmarinifulia.  Atthoueh  this  beautiful  plant  survived  tbe  se- 
verity of  the  winter,  stilt,  from  the  damage  it  sustained,  it  died 
in  June. — Arbutus  canari^nsis,  Edvfirdsi'a  grandifl6ra,  E,  chry- 
soph^lla.  —  Hed^chium,  four  species.     Four  years  planted. 

Plants  killed  to  the  Ground.  —  i^drmium  t^nax.  Six  years 
planted,  and  never  before  suffered.  —  Azalea  indica  coccinea* 
Casuarina  rauisetif^lia,  Edw&rdsi'a  microphj'lla. — Arauc^ria  bra- 
siliensis.  Five  years  planted,  10  ft.  high.  It  made  an  efibrt; 
but,  I  fear,  is  now  dead.  —  Several  plants  of  ^ckcia  dealbata^ 
and  many  kinds  of  Fuchsia. 

Planti  which  have  suffhcd  in  either  Foliage  or  Branch,  — 
FiichsiB  excortickU.  Wall.  —  Ceratinia  Siliqua.  Wall.  — Vir- 
gilia intrilsa.     Wall.  —  Vest/a  ^yciuides.     Wall Escalldnta, 

four  species.  Four  years  planted.' — ^c^cia  dealbata.'  Six 
years  planted,  and  probably  the  finest  plant  in  the  country.  It 
measured,  on  September  8.  1837,  24ft.  high;  diameter  of  the 
stem,  at  1  ft.  from  the  ground,  1  ft.  7^  in. ;  diameter  of  the  space 
covered  with  branches,  2+  ft. 

Plants  •which  have  not  sustained  the  least  I>i^iy.~-~Edw&TAsia 
microph^lla.  Many  years  planted,  at  the  corner  of  a  stove.  — 
Araucitria  imbricata.  In  open  situations ;  one  a  very  splendid 
^ecimen.  —  Magnolia  fuscata  (wall),  and  twenty  other  kinds  ia 
the  open  ground.  —  vf  rbutus  proc^ra,  a  fine  plant.  —  A.  An- 
drachne,  a  fine  planL  —  A.  h^brida,  a  fine  plant.  —  Azalea  iit- 
dica  alba.  Five  years  planted. — Camellia,  five  double  varieties, 
and  the  single  red ;  the  former  apparently  the  hardiest  — 
Hakea  macrocarpa.  Wall. — AlstrcEmeria  ovata.  Wall.  Planted 
six  years,  and  now  12ft.  high,  in  full  flower.  —  A.  pulch^lla,  A. 
psittacina.  —  Bl^tt'a  verecunda.  At  the  foot  of  a  wall. —  Dhis 
CT)tinif<Mia,  Then  viridis;  Metrosideros,  two  species. — Cedrus 
Seoddra,  and  all  the  Pinns  trilte  we  have  yet  out.  —  Mahonia 
fascicul^ris,  and  others.  —  Berberis  nnpetri&lia,  and  others. 

The  following  table  is  copied  from  the  Meteorological  Re- 
gister kept  at  Bicton  Gardens,  Devonshire ;  long.  S°  20"  W, 
fat  50°  40"  N.,  2i  miles  from  the  sea,  and  83  ft.  above  it.  Tbe 
instruments  denoting  the  temperature  are  kept  in  a  sheltered 
situation,  5  ft.  from  a  north  wall,  and  5  ft.  from  the  ground. 
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Art.  Vf.  Report  on  the  Effects  of  ihe  Winler  of  \  937 -8  onikeExoltc 
Treei  and  Shnt&t  in  ihe  Kilkenny  Nurieri/,  and  in  that  Neighbour- 
hood generally.    By  John  Robertson,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

Meeting  yocr  wish  to  procure  reports  on  the  effects  produced 
by  last  winter's  frosts  amongst  our  exotics,  I  forward  you  some 
memoranda  I  had  made  on  the  subject  in  this  neighbourhood. 
The  old  half-hardy  shrubs,  in  the  open  air,  such  as  nlaternus, 
laurustinus,  &c.,  received  not  the  slightest  injury  under  any 
circumstances ;  neither  were  the  following,  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction, hurt ;  — 

Xem  or  valuable  Ptatdt,  in  the  open  Grmind,  which  itood  tadnjared. 
Benthimia  Tnigtrera  JunfperuB  chin^nsU  Mahdnia  ^quifoUum 


O'lea  excelsa 
IMpbne  Daupbinii 
colllna  ^ 

Magnolia  conspfcua 

Soulangiiina 

purpurea 
CunninghnniM)  lanceolats 

Cupr6stita  liuitinica 
penduU 


Ij-cia  Serbnit  dufcie 

berniudiiina  Madura  aurantiaco 

i^stacia  Z^reblnthus  Alilnuin  crfspum 

EriobilitryR  japdnicB  Hikkea  acicul^ria 
yucca  gtorioaa  line^iria 

Biip*rba(  heart  leaves  Callifltemon  lophnntbus 

slightly  hurt)  jfcucia  longif&lia 
glauc^scena  armaCa 

3rac6nis  (protected  /enliscilolia 

by  a  cap-glasaj  roarginaCa 
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Uoricul/wal  and  Botanical  Ne^fces.  SIS 

Ac.  decJiTTenB  £r)ca  arUrea  Phodnia  serruUta 

inelan6xyloii  Psorilea  gJiinduldM  Lonlcera  flexudsa 

dealb&tA  ChimonAnlhuB  (rilgrAna       Linaia  iuon6gyDuiD 

TerticilliitB  Melaleuca  Frances  anpendiculata 

Leptoap^nnuin  obovAtum  Come'a  dlba  Lobelia  fulgeos 

EicfilloniB  rubra  ^molus  littoralis  (Txalis  cren&ta 

glaDduldnt  Cud^Iki  japdDJca,  of sorte    Gladiolus  natal^nda 

Fuchkia*,  of  aorta  Mesembrjan  them  urn  auB-   Billardiera  longiflora 
Chiiieae  rosea,  of  sorts  trnle   and  uncinRtum   Jaaminum  revoliitum 

ChijaanthemumH,  of  sorts  (both  on  the  top  of  a    CatopAgon  piilch^llus 

Sida  sp..  Van  Diemen's  L.  wall) 


Callist^mon  specidsus  Mag.g.  ferruefnea  Hybrid  passion  flowers 

Alo^sio  titrioddra  Jasniinum  WalHcbii  J/emerocAllis  jap6niea 

Eucalyptus  pulvicera  Pasnifldra  sp..  Van  IMe-  Alstrtpmena  Simsidna 
Magnolia  grand iflora  men's  Land  Gladiolus  cardiniiis 

PtanU  on  Soaiiem  Aipeeti,  tt-Mch  were  covertd. 

Xaiirus  C&mphora  Ticoma  sp,,  K.  S.  Wales      /'xia,  a  variety 

Ceandthus  asureus  Bouvfirdiii  triphjUa  O'zalis,  a  Tariety. 

The  most  severe  degree  of  cold  here  last  winter  was  on  the 
17th  of  January,  when  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  fell  to  20°. 
Kilkenny  is  distant  about  forty  English  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
is  elevated  above  it,  by  computation,  about  500  fl.  It  is  seated 
on  a  Ary  calcareous  soiL 

Kilkenny  Xursety,  jtugusf  20.  I8S8, 


Art.  VII.  Botanical,  Floricullural,  and  Arboricullural  Nolicet  oh 
the  Kinds  of  Plantt  nevily  introduced  into  British  Gardent  and 
Plantaliont,  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  aiith  ad- 
ditional Information  retpecting  PJanIt  {whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation  i  the  whole  intended  to  terve  at  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopadia  of  Plantt,"  the  "  Horlus  Brilanmcus,"  the 
"  Horius  Lignotut,"  and  the  "  Arboretum  el  Frutketum  Britan- 


Cnrtis'i  Botanical  Magazine  I  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

seven  platei ;  St.  6^.  coloured,  it.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwardt't  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 

containing  six  plates;  ^.Gd.  coloured,  S<.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr. 

Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Maund't  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magatine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plantt  eul- 


four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  lt.6d.,  small  It. 


tivated  in  Great  Britainf   in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
'  >  one  pag 

Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
Paxton't  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plantt t 

in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Floral  Cabinets  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2s.  6d.  each.     Con. 
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£14  Ftoriailtttral  and  Botanical  Notices, 

derick  Wntcott,  Eiq.,  Honorary  Secretoriei  of  the  BirmingfauH 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 
The  Botanitt  ,•  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plate*,  with 
(vo  pages  of  Ictterpreis;  8vo;  large  paper,  2*.  6d.;  small  paper, 
](.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  if.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c,  Profeswjr  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Uaa  ^ELfHrNIUH  HIMlDUnMdIiiDTU.  nniUrtDiimUiA    up^InkfahM  tBttmiriiU& 

A  variety,  interesting  from  the  intense  blue  of  its  flowers, 
which,  \a  consequence  oi  a  light  violet  stain  on  the  back  and  in 
the  middle  of  each  sepal,  have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  shot 
silk.  "  All  plants  of  this  description,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  are 
seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  on  the  skirts  of  shrubberies,  or  on 
banks  where  it  is  required  to  produce  s  wild  and  rough  ef&ct 
If  it  can  be  so  contrived,  that  their  Sowers  are  shaded  during 
the  day,  and  brightly  illuminated  by  the  setting  sun,  or  that  they 
are  placed  so  as  to  droop  over  streams  of  water,  where  the  fresh- 
ness and  moisture  of  the  air  prevent  their  rapid  fading,  a  bril- 
liancy of  colour  is  afforded  by  masses  of  them,  which  we  shall  in 
vain  attempt  to  procure  in  any  other  way."  Dr.  Lindley  con- 
cludes by  remarking,  respecting  the  identity  of  some  supposed 
species  of  Zlelphinium,  that  Professor  Koch  says  that  he  has 
raised  /).  alpinum  of  W.  and  Kit.,  D.  mont^um,  palmatiSdum, 
and  h^bridum  of  De  Candolle,  D.  cuneatum  of  Steven,  D.  ur- 
ceol^tum  of  Jacquin,  D.  Clusidnum  of  Host,  and  innumerable 
others,  from  the  seeds  of  one  and  the  same  species.  {Bot.  Iteg^ 
Oct.) 

\ioldcece, 

TOL  PI' OLA 

fjamtailt  Jpt  Oarit.    F*Iiu    ji  _J    or  1)   b^   F    S.  birept    U3S    C  p.1    Bet  (ui.  m.  fiES. 

A  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  quite  shrubby  in  its  habits, 
and  bearing  pale  purple  flowers,     {Bot.  Gard.,  Oct.) 

LMvdiera.  maritima  Gou.  Reintroduced  by  Mrs.  Marryat, 
having  long  been  lost.  "  Although  called  a  lavatera,  it  is,  in 
&ct,  a  malva."     {B.  M.  R.y  Oct,  No.  140.) 

GaliAcea. 

JiLiu     F     PoUa     ?1S3S     O     CD     BiH.nt.Ui.SS. 

**  A  beautiful  little  herbaceous  hardy  plant,  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  beds,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  colour.  Thns  treated, 
its  numerous  heads  of  bright  pink  flowers  are  extremely  orna- 
mental. It  flowers  dnring  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust, growing  about  I  fl.  6  in.  high  in  any  good  garden  soil.  It 
was  found  by  the  Russians  upon  rocks,  among  the  mountains  of 
the  province  of  Ghilan,  in  Persia."     {Bol.  Beg.t  OcL)     It  seems 
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to  be  the  Bame  plant  of  that  named  by  Mr.  Caie  C.  corjmb&sa. 
(Seep.  411.) 
Compdsitx. 

XeS,  OA'SUA  re    t.l    B«liBl>t,Bl.il 

ticOntTir.aBBBOBmabn  Balimiit     ADcmooa-loaend  (all     ■  i_J     «  »     n    L    Xnl^    ]Js 

This  magniGcent  plant  has  been  noticed,  Vol.  XI.  p.  680.,  and 
Vol.  XII.  p.  715.  It  was  first  introduced  accidentally  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges;  who,  receiving  some  thick  slakes  with  a  basket  of 
Mexican  plants,  put  them  into  the  open  ground,  where  they 
crew  to  the  height  of  10  ft.  the  lirst  year,  but  were  destroyed  by 
Uie  winter.  The  plant  was  reintroduced  in  ISSi,  and  sent  to 
Liverpool,  where  it  was  planted  in  the  Botanic  Garden  and  in 
Mr.  Skirving's  nursery.  It  is  a  handsome  plant,  growing,  in  the 
border  of  the  conservatory,  from  1 2  fl.  to  20  ft.  high,  very  rapidly, 
and  producing  a  spreading  crown  of  flowers  at  its  summit.  It 
appears  to  require  very  little  care  in  its  cultivation,  except  pro- 
tection from  the  frost ;  and  it  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings. 
{Botanist,  Oct) 

Bignor. 


pnUKln  Ben*.     BrHOUind     t  CD    ofO    )a     Fk     tndb     MSSO    G     1,1     BA  aig.  3ffl] 

Seeds  of  this  very  magnificent  tree  were  received  from  India 
by  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  under  the 
name  of  Bign6nia  penl&ndra ;  out  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  refers  the 
plant  to  Spathodea,  on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  calyx. 
The  plant  figured  did  not  flower  till  June,  1838,  when  it  was 
nearly  20  ft.  high.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  are  produced  in 
a  panicle,  so  compact  as  to  form  a  thyrsus.  {Bot.  Mag.^  Oct) 
Ericdcea, 
raixA  ni.  b  lu 

WlDman^  KdowI.  ft  W«M.     Wr.  WindKml    n.  (_|    «  a   H    Pk.  Hfb.    ISST    C   pj  ^noTali 

A  hybrid  erica,  raised  by  Mr.  John  Williams,  gardener  to 
John  Willmore,  E^q.,  of  Oldfield,  near  Birmingham  ;  and  "  in- 
teresting, as  affording  a  proof  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
hybrid  varieties  between  heaths  with  tubular,  and  those  with 
globose,  dowers."  This  erica  has  ratlier  transparent  pale  red 
Bowers ;  mouth  4-parted,  with  the  divisions  rounded,  and  "  of  a 
beautiful  green,  with  a  delicate  white  margin."  {M.  Cab.,  Oct) 
The  month  in  which  it  flowers,  and  its  height,  are  not  given ; 
points  which  we  are  sorry  to  see  so  oflen  omitted  in  the  Floral 
Cabinet. 

Solanicea. 

S9l.  JOLA'HUH 

•Mfnu  Onk.     ftifnnt     ■  O     cu     It    Jb     F     Soolb  Bc^I    lUB   C   p.1    But  us,  1834, 

A  native  of  South  Brazil,  from  which  country  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Tweedie  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden.  Its  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  racemes,  are  of  a  dingy  purple,  but  their 
fragrance  "  is  peculiarly  powerfiil  and  agreeable."     It  flowered 
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in  the  stove,  after  it  had  attained  s  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  11  ft. 
(Bot.  Mag^  Ocu) 

+  S.  vemic^um  Lindl.  An  annual,  or  a  perennial,  nused  in 
the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  firom  Buenos  Avres*  seeds. 
It  looks  as  if  every  part  of  the  plant  were  covered  with  Tamisb, 
n-hence  the  name.  "  The  stem  is  covered  densely  with  a  crowd 
of  long,  slender,  dfirk  purple  prickles.  7*he  flowers  are  small, 
pale  greenish  yellow,  and  of  no  beauty.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green,  with  a  stain  of  deep  purple  on  the  veins."  (S.  M.  R., 
Oct.,  No.  137.) 


This  species  was  received  by  Mr.  Paxton,  under  the  name  of 
the  "  true  Ctiili  capsicum ; "  and  the  pods  are  much  longer,  and 
of  a  more  brilliant  scarlet,  than  any  of  the  kinds  usually  in  culti- 
vation. Decidedly  the  most  valuable  species  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

Scrophularin  ea. 

46.   yERD-HICi 
tlR  prgWrtlM  Tu.  imairrirntMm  Beat.,  BHorjJeand  pnitnM; 

"  A  hardy  perennial ;  a  native  of  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland,  and  well  deserving  of  cultivation  on  account  of 
the  very  brilliant  blue  of  the  flowers,  in  conjunction  with  their 
large  size  and  constant  succession  from  a  very  long  raceme.  It 
blossoms  during  the  summer  months."     {Bot,  Mag.,  Oct.) 

PENSTE'MOV  ni.  p.  117. 

KnUrtaw  KdowL  A  W»t.    Mr.  Hukail    ^    or  1   m   IBM   P.W.V    OUo    D  »  TlB.  cab. 

A  very  beautiful  and  delicate-looking  herbaceous  perennial, 
found  at  Ohio,  in  1834,  by  Mr.  Drummond,  who  sent  the  seeds 
to  Mr.  Mackay,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin.  Mr. 
Cameron,  who  received  one  of  the  plants  raised  by  Mr.  Mackny, 
is  fortunate  in  having  preserved  it,  as  the  plants  in  the  Dublin 
garden  all  perished  last  winter.  The  corolla  of  the  flower  is  of 
a  fine  violet  colour,  or  rather  pale  purple,  with  a  white  or  cream- 
coloured  mouth;  and  the  beard  of  ihe  sterile  ftlament  is  pale 
yellow.   {Fior.  Cab.,  Oct.) 

Thymeldcea. 

'  ■«utrUU  CrH".     ButtinB     *     ot  3     ap-iu     P     MaplM     1838     C     •.!      B<iLn»Mi.SS. 

This  daphne  has  "  remarkably  hairy  leaves,  and  very  fragrant 
flowers,  which  appear  in  spring  and  autumn."  It  also  differs 
from  the  D.  collina  and  D.  neapolitana  of  the  British  gardens, 
in  its  longer  and  more  attenuated  leaves.  Z>.  austr^lis  is  a  ua- 
tive  of  Naples,  where  it  was  brought  by  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strang- 
ways,  who  observes  that  the  only  other  species  which  grow  near 
Naples  are,  D.  Laureula,  D.  Gnidium,  and  D.  Tdiion-iaira. 
{Dot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

•ctnuu  R.  Br.     noddinR     A  lJ     or  3     )l    V    AuXnlU    IS3S    C     p.Ll      flor.  ub.  IL  p.  ll± 
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A  pretty  little  green-house  shrub,  2  or  S  feet  high,  with 
whitish,  or  very  pale  yellow,  nodding  Sowers.  It  was  i-aised, 
about  three  years  ago,  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden  by  J.  Hodgson,  Esq.,  and  received  by  him 
from  the  east  coast  of  Australia.  {Flor.  Cab.,  OcL] 

Orckiddcea. 

as*.  EPIDE'NDRUH  net.  iM.  Sd'i.  S3. 

•SchsaMi)^  IJwU-     i>r.  Scbomburgki     f  |S1    or  1    Jl.ui    S    BriLOntua    1837    D    v^t.v 

A  very  beautiful  species,  which  Dr.  Lindley  considers  as  form- 
ing "one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  elongated  division  of  the 
large  genus  Epidendrum."  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a 
"  brilliant  vermilion  red."  Ilie  plant  is  a  native  of  British 
Guiana,  where  it  was  found  by  M.  Schomburgk  in  his  second 
expedition  into  the  country;  and  it  has  blossomed  at  Messrs. 
Loddiges's.   {Bot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

+  E.  dickdtomum.  A  native  of  Demerara,  found  also  in  the 
Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil  by  Mr,  Gardner,  It  has  green 
(lowers,  and  "  is  remarkable  for  its  hard,  wiry,  forking  stem." 
(B.  M.  E.,  Oct.,  No.  146.) 

+  E.piitnilwn  LindJ.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.,  p.  68.  A  plant  with 
small  capitate  flowers,  membranous,  and  slightly  tinged  with 
pink.  It  "  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  received  it, 
without  a  name,  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta."  {B.  M.  R., 
Oct.,  No.  147.) 

+  CnH/gfa  Afeo/or  Lindl.  Serf.  Orch.,  t.  5.  f.  1.  "This  beau- 
tiful species  has  just  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  agrees 
perfectly  well  with  the  figure  above  quoted."  {B.M.S.,  Oct., 
No.  1+8.) 

Kli  BOLBOFHV'LLUH  TMi.  ST. 

tmatetbuni  Umdi.    biKtooktnl    £  USi   «  1   ]1    B.Y.F    Downn    tS3S    D   or.w  ^Botng. 

"  A  most  curious  little  epiphyte,  a  native  of  Demerara,  whence 
it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in 
July,  1837."  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  inconspicuous; 
but,  when  magnified,  appear  curiously  formed,  and  beautifully 
variegated  in  colour.     IBot.  Reg.,  Oct.) 

■^ Plewotk6llis  vitthta  Lindl.  A  Mexican  species,  imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  somewhat  like  P.  ^phthora,  "from  which 
it  differs  in  the  perfect  smoothness  of  the  sepals  on  their  in- 
side, in  their  form  and  proportion,  and  in  the  form  of  the  petals." 
(B.  M.  fi.,  Oct.,  No.  133.) 

+  Diemia  corddla  Lindl.  A  native  of  Mexico,  whence  it  was 
procured  by  Mr.  Barker.  "It  is  a  plant  of  no  beauty."  (B. 
Jtf.  B.,  Oct.,  No.  184.) 

+  Cleisdstoma  Toseim  Lindl.  "  This  little  plant  has  small  pale 
straw-coloured  flowers,  with  a  pink  lip;"  and  resembles  in  habit 
Sarcinthus  rostr^tus.    It  was  sent  from  Manilla  to  Messrs.  Lod- 
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I   £C3    «fi     »     P.r     Mbtt     U3T     D     p.T.w     Tat  mMf.  atial.  ^  OX 

Thin  u  a  most  remarkable  plant ;  the  leaves  being  so  perfectly 
cylindrical  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  branches.  The  Bower 
is  very  large,  and  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  the  petals  being  of  a 
most  brilliant  light  purple,  and  the  labelium  bright  dark  yellow, 
spotted  in  lines  with  brown  and  red.  "  It  is,  Indeed,  an  object 
that  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  of  the  splendid 
ftmily  to  which  it  belongs,"  It  is,  "  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  an  epiphyte;"  that  is  to  say,  it  requires  no  soil  to  its 
roots,  "  but  merely  to  be  secured  to  a  block  of  wood,  and  its 
lowermost  roots  protected  with  moss."  Messrs.  Loddiges  have 
plants  of  it  for  sale.  It  is  of  slow  growth,  and  difficult  to  propa- 
gate. 

'EaiBTE-BIA  rnLU.fL». 

■fuolu  Xmml.  4  WeU.  ^aUtt   ^  |S1   «  |    n    K.T    a.  ABcria    im     O    PlCv    tier.  cab. 

This  species  is  nearly  allied  to  P.  carina,  of  which  it  may 
possibly  be  only  a  spotted  variety.  It  was  imported  by  Mr, 
Knight  of  the  £xotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  from  Rio,  and 
flowered,  for  the  first  time  in  Europe,  in  the  stove  of  George 
Barker,  Esq.,  Springfield,  near  Birmingham.   {Fior.  Cab.,  Sept.] 

4-  Bryobium  pubescens  Lindl.  A  little  green-Sowered  East 
Indian  orchidaceous  plant,  found  in  many  collections,  a  short 
character  of  which  was  given  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Natural 
Sysiem  of  Botany,  but  which  he  has  here  described  more  at 
length.  {B.  M.  S.,  OcU,  No.  US.) 

+  Cataselum  MUieri  Loddiges,  This  plant,  which  is  a  native 
of  Brazil,  has  a  stem  S  tl.  high,  and  dull  spotted  flowers,  with  & 
half  green  lip.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Dr.  Miller  of  H.  M. 
ship  victory,  a  zealous  collector  of  rare  plants.  {B,  M.  R.,  Oct., 
No.  149.) 

+  Cirrhopitalum  comulum  Lindl.  A  native  of  tfae  KhoseeB 
Hills,  where  it  was  found  growing  on  rocks  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  collector,  Mr.  Gibson.  The  leaves  are  6  or  8 
inches  long,  and  the  flowers  dull  purple,  '*  with  the  lateral  sepals 
united  above  their  base  into  a  kind  of  horn."  It  flowered  at 
Chatsworth  in  August  lasL  {B.  M.  R.,  Oct.,  No.  1S8.) 

+  SaccolMium  calcerddre  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch,,  p.  223. 
Found  by  Mr.  Gibson  on  the  Khoseea  Hills,  growing  on  trees 
400  fl.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  flowered  at  Chats- 
worth,  where  it  produced  "  small  yellow  flowers,  blotched  with 
reddish  brown."  {B.  M.  B,,  Oct.,  No.  139.) 

+  Pdysl&chya  ramtdosa  Lindl.  "  A  native  of  Sierra  Leone, 
whence  it  was  imported  bv  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  fiowered  it  io 
Sept.  1838.  It  is  a  small  green-flowered  plant,  with  the  habit 
of  P.  lut^la,  but  more  branched,  and  with  branchlets  at  the 
boM  of  its  ramifications."  {B.  M.  R.,  Oct.,  Na  142.) 
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Abt.  L     Trantactiont  i^the  Agrkuhural  and  Horticulturai  Society 
ilf  India.    Vol.11.  8vo.    Calcutta.  1836. 

We  noticed  the  first  volume  of  theae  Transactions,  which  ap- 
peared in  1828,  in  the  Gardener's  Magaxifte,  some  years  ago; 
the  present  comes  before  us  with  increased  interest,  from  the 
much  greaternumber  of  contributions  which  it  coutoins,  and  from 
the  superior  style  in  which  it  is  got  up.  From  the  introduction 
it  appears  that  a  garden  was  obtained  by  the  Society  in  1827 ; 
and  an  appendix  contains  the  regulations  of  this  garden,  and  re- 
ports on  its  managenient.  As  matter  of  gardening  history  and 
statistics,  we  might  quote  much  that  is  interesting  from  these 
reports,  but  we  cannot  spare  room.  One  article,  which  we  must 
notice,  as  of  considerable  interest,  Is  on  the  culture  of  the  aspa- 
ragus in  the  Mauritius,  by  J.  Newman,  Esq.,  superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  there.  The  essence  of  it  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  484.;  and  the  whole 
shows  a  beautiful  adaptation  of  practice  to  a  particular  purpose 
and  climate. 

In  a  paper  in  these  TVansadions,  by  Mr.  Newman,  on  raising 
plants  from  seed,  he  says :  — ■ 

"  I  find  that  bU  seedi,  pvticulariy  tbose  that  hnve  come  b  long  voyagci 
DUgbt  to  be  Bown  in  moUt,  but  not  wet,  earth,  and  not  watered  for  tliree  days 
after  sowing.  In  wet  weather,  it  is  advisable  to  have  matting  to  cover  the  Ee«l- 
bcds,  until  the  planti  have  appeared  above  ground;  when  they  ma^  be  watered 
as  is  usual.  By  this  simple  precaution,  even  many  old  seeds  will  vegetate ; 
whereas  seeds  sown  in  wet  earth,  or  watered  immediately, 
freqnently  rot,  by  having  so  much  water  at  first.  1  have  tried 
seeds  from  the  same  packet,  in  a  drv  place  and  a  wet  one  at 
the  same  time;  and  it  requires  only  one  trial  to  prove  tbe 
supedority  of  the  former.  There  are,  of  course,  many  large 
KBds,as  peas,  beans.  See.,  that  do  not  require  such  treatment; 
however,  I  adopt  the  same  plan  even  with  them."  (p.  76.) 

Though  these  remarks  have  reference  to  a  warm  , 
climate,  yet  the  British  gardener  will  know  how 
extract  some  profit  from  them,  even  in  hardy,  but  i 
more  especially  in  hot-house,  culture. 

The  mango  is  generally  propagated  by  inarch- 
ing; but  side  grafting  is  also  employed,  the  end  of 
the  grafl  being  inserted  In  a  phial  of  water,  as  in 
graning  camellias  in  this  country.  See  our  Vol.  11. 
p.  S3,  and  fig.  12.,  which  we  here  repeat,  viz. 
Jig.  102. 

On  the  whole,  these  Transactions  bear  testimony 
to  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  European  gen- 
tlemen, in  a  country  where  the  climate  invites  to  i 
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repose  rather  than  action ;  where  almost  every  one  is  occupied 
in  the  pursuit  of  fortune;  and  where  every  European  considers 
himself  as  only  a  temporary  resident,  anxiously  looking  forward 
to  the  time  when  he  can  return  to  a  distant  home.  Vols.  III. 
IV.  and  V.  of  this  Society's  Transaclioru  have  been  published, 
and  we  shall  notice  them  at  some  future  opportunity. 


AaT.  II.  Reue  dureh  die  ottlicken  Bundetlaaten  in  die  Lombardey, 
taid  Kuriick  iiber  die  Schweix  and  den  Oberen  Rkein,  in  betonderer 
Betiehung,  u.  j.  n.  A  Journey  through  the  Weilem  Stale*  of  Lo^m- 
bardu,  and  back  again  by  Swilxerland  and  the  Upper  Rhine  i  taith 
parltcutar  Reference  to  the  Information  of  the  People,  AgriatliMre, 
and  Political  Economy.  By  G.  Fr.  von  Rumohr.  pp.  ^6.  Lu- 
beck,  1638. 

The  author  has  interspersed  a  good  many  references  to  books 
throughout  his  narrative,  which  afibrds  an  opportunity,  to  such 
as  desire  it,  to  enter  more  deeply  into  those  subjects  on  which 
he  has  only  slightly  touched.  One  topic  he  has  treated  histori- 
cally, and  at  considerable  length ;  viz.  irrigation  as  practised  io 
Lombardy.  The  following  extract  is  among  the  most  interesting 
of  those  which  respect  gardening:  — 

"Potsdam  and  it«  environs,  which,  at 'present  (the  winter  of  1S37),  resemble 
wintry  deKrts,  sre  well  known  to  me  by  frequent  visits  in  Rummer.  The 
scenery  of  the  extensive  Royal  Oardeni,  which  are  paitly  laid  out  io  a  grand, 
but  more  frequently  in  an  omamenlal,  ityle,  ia  separated  by  fielda  and  forests, 
to  which  s  very  pleasing  appearance  could  easily  be  pven  by  introducing 
variety  in  the  cultivation.  The  contrast  afibrded  by  passing  from  ornamental, 
and  nicely  kept  grounds,  to  carelessly  cultivated  Belds,  is  strikingly  felt. 
There  might  be  hedees  along  the  road  sides,  which  would  give  to  the  Royal 
Forests  adjacent  a  less  prosaic  and  sombre  appearance.  Small  lirms,  with 
the  6elds  surrounded  by  hedges,  with  ornamental  trees  scattered  here  and 
there,  would  give  an  irresistible  charm  to  the  valleys  in  the  Royal  Forests. 
Where  views  are  desirable,  the  foresi  might  be  thinned,  or  completdy  laid 
open ;  and  the  soil,  which,  on  the  heights,  is  generally  very  dry  and  sandf, 
might  be  thickly  planted  with  different  species  of  broom,  heath,  Ononia 
■pinosB,  and  similar  plants ;  which  would  form  a  beautiful  and  dnrable 
blossoming  surface,  and  would  grow  here  in  great  perTection.  Where  the 
firs  (Scotch  pines)  have  been  thinned  in  lime,  in  the  district  called  the  Hark, 
they  grow  to  a  wonderful  siie  and  romantic  wildnos ;  but  these  very  trees, 
which  the  English  and  the  Danes  plant  in  their  parks,  are  hardly  known  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Beriin.  We  seldom  value  what  we  have,  or  can  easily 
procure.  At  Dresden,  likewise,  where  the  firs  assume  a  pine-like  sppeannce, 
they  are  very  much  valued, 

"  At  present,  the  Gr  only  adorns  high  and  dry  places ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
limes,  elms,  maples,  ashes,  and  oaks  ot  the  greatest  beauty,  ate  found  in  those 
places  thst  lie  low.  Sometimes  the  soil  requires  thick  pJanting :  but  a  varied 
culture  would  secure  a  moderate  degree  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 
Hedges  and  scattered  trees  on  open  cultivated  spots,  and  deciduous  trees  mixed, 
with  the  firs  in  the  woods,  would  evidently  have  a  great  effect  in  impraviug 
the  climate. 

The  sides  of  the  valley  about  Potsdam,  in  some  places  reach  to  the  bdgfat 
of  about  300  ft.    Repented  borings,  made  to  a  considerable  dqith,  on  these 
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high  groundt,  heye  onlj  produced  fine  and  coarie  maA.  Id  the  low-lying 
jrarti,  on  the  contnirv>  even  extending  to  the  Havd  Lake,  there  ie  an  extett- 
■ive  bed  of  loan),  where  the  largest  brick-worka  io  the  country  afford  an 
opportunity  to  the  neighbuuriug  sgriculturiBts  of  improring  the  soil  by 
the  loam.  I  wa<  told  that  its  proprietor,  a  short  time  ago,  purchaied 
another  estate  close  by,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  removed  with  the 
owner,  and  settled  on  the  new;  which  afibrdii  aoother  example  of  the 
decrease  of  the  feudal  practice  of  the  middle  ages,  by  which  the  peasant  was 
bound  to  the  soil,  effected  by  means  of  capital,  and  great  habits  of  industry, 
A  brick  manulactory  among  fields  is  not  un picturesque,  when  interspersed 
with  trees,  orchards,  and  plantations ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  both  the 
inhabitants  and  the  paaaeni  by  are  benefited  by  the  change. 

"  The  Utile  town  of  Wcrder,  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  very  remarksble  for 
the  cultivation  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  It  supplies  Berlin  with  a  great  part 
of  its  vegetable  productions  ;  and  the  river  affords  an  opportunity  of  con- 
veying the  fruit  and  vegetables  fresh  and  cheap  to  market.  The  women  row 
the  boats  up  and  down  from  the  capital,  and  take  cbarge  of  their  sale,  white 
the  men  remain  in  the  fields  employed  in  harder  labour.  It  would  be  worth 
the  trouble  of  enquiring  whether  Werder  may  not  have  been  a  German 
gardening  colony;  like  those  established  by  the  princes  and  bishops  of 
Silesia,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centunes.  It  is  cheering  to  see  the 
fruit  tree  plantations  extending^  down  the  sandv  declivities,  and  over  the 
plains  to  the  margin  of  the  public  road ;  the  soil,  to  all  appearance,  having 
been  improved  by  the  loam  above  mertioned."  (p.  S9.) 


Art.  III.  Flora  AbredonensU  i  comprehending  a  LUl  of  the  Flotver- 
ing  PlanU  and  Fernijoundin  the  Neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen  ;  with 
lUmartt  on  the  Climate,  the  Features  of  the  Vegetation,  Sfc.  SfC.  By 
George  Dickie,  A.M.,  Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London ;  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society,  and  Lecturer 
on  BoUny  in  Aberdeen.     Small  8vo,  pp.70.     Aberdeen,  1838. 

The  author  has  contrived  to  render  this  litUe  work  extremely 
interesting,  by  some  preliminary  remarks  on  climate.  The 
average  number  of  cloudy  days  in  Aberdeen  is  about  double 
the  number  of  clear  days,  and  every  third  day,  or  oftener,  it 
rains.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  mean  temperature  of  January, 
the  coldest  month  in  the  year,  is  as  high  as  S7°  29";  the  mean 
temperature  of  July,  the  warmest  month,  is  S9°  12";  and  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  47°  18".  The  mean  temperature 
of  summer  is  only  about  10°  above,  and  that  of  winter  about 
the  same  number  below,  the  annual  mean.  The  following  quo- 
tation gives  a  very  interesting  view  of  the  climate  of  Aberdeen 
relatively  to  vegetation :  — 

"The  influence  of  climate  on  the  difierent  periods  of  vegetation  must  be 
admitted  by  every  one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  Thus,  in 
the  north  of  Europe  (Upsal),  the  opening  of  the  leaf  is  later  by  one  month 
and  B  half  than  that  of  the  same  plants  at  Naples;  and,  accordti^  to  Mr. 
Watson,  in  Britain  the  same  flowen  expand  at  Barnstaple  seventeen  days 
earlier  than  at  Elgin.  Humboldt  remarks  that,  in  that  month  whose  tempers 
ture  reaches  fitty-one  d^rees,  the  birch  pushes  out  leaves ;  now,  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, this  tree  generally  expands  its  leaves  about  the  beginning  of  May ; 
aad  we  have  seen  already  that  the  mean  temperature  of  this  month  attauu 
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_  A|»a  19. 

Jan.  18— 31.        Fek  14— Ifar.  10. 
Ju.  IS— 31.        ApA  S. 

ViolaiwimB,  ^ml87.        BUr.ie— SI.        Apra  19. 

"From  dii*  it  iftpcan  tliat,  in  nMnl,  oar  earij  fpfing  pbnta  are  b  Bower 
about  <mt  month  looiier  than  at  Up«al,  and  that  the  aaine  3>ccies  at  Naolea 
are  cenerallj  more  than  a  moath  ewiief  than  at  Aberdeen.  But  the  Gnt  date 
of  ^wering  of  the  noie  plants  Tariea  in  tliii  nei^ibouriiood  acctmlii^  a*  tlie 
winter  and  vrtDK  month*  oave  been  broorable  or  otberwiae:.  lliua,  m  1837, 
KwiunciiliiaTicBriawai  first  KOI  in  flowtf  onthe  Uth  oTFebmarji  and,  io 
the  same  locaKty  f  one  well  ■faeliered),  in  1636,  thit  ipeaea  waa  first  ofaaerrod 
in  flower  mi  Hardi  86tli,  and  this  onlj  in  the  ncigbbonrbood  of  a  cnpioua 
nprii^  whose  temperature  at  the  timeof  obaerratioD  wa«  about  44°  F.  lUa 
imference  in  the  date  is  accounted  for,  when  we  consider  that,  in  1837,  the 
n>ean  tempostures  of  Jsnuaij  and  Fcbruarv  were  respeetiTdj  36^  and 
38'T*,  and  b  1B38  the;  only  readied  33*5"  and  311°  respectirel}' ;  and  in  the 
latter  ;ear  the  eround  was  covered  with  tnow  from  the  Tib  of  January  to  the 
first  wedi  of  Blarch.*  The  effect  produced  by  the  wato-  of  copiont  spring 
it  rerj  striking:  they  retah)  b  wbtcr  a  hiaber  temperature  than  that  of  the 
air ;  and,  cootequentl/,  planta  growing  iin3er  thmr  mfluence  are /broe^  awl 
become  earlier  than  the  same  species  growiag  m  a  leas  broonUe  locsklr. 
On  the  SOth  of  April,  1837,  Rannncnlus  bederaceos  waa  firat  seen  in  flower 
growiiv  b  water,  whose  temperature  at  Hie  time  was  ibr^'two  decRes  (diis 
oune  mta  a  ndghboarina  spring),  while  the  mean  temperature  of  ue  dhm  ' 
only  reached  36-6" :  b  other  io^ities  this  phot  is  much  later.  The  fiuts  d 


howcrer,  been  stated,  that  the  opposite  effect  is  produced  upon  those  which 
naturally  come  bto  flower  towanl  the  end  of  Biunmer  or  beduning  of  autumn  ; 
becauie.  as  such  make  most  progress  dining  aommer,  and  sbce  sprit^  are 
colder  b  that  seaaon  than  the  sutroimdiiig  air,  tbese  planta  wiU  dMuequentl^ 
be  retarded  io  their  derelopmeDt. 

"  The  true  character  of  a  cbmate  is  much  more  faithfullj  indicated  by  the 
natural  products  of  the  coontir,  than  by  any  instrumental  obaemtioni  «4iat- 
c*er.  The  fbllowing  foreipi  punts  ore  said  to  bear  eipoanre  b  the  opea  sir 
durii^  the  whole  jear  at  Pennnce,  m  Cornwall ;  and  thoae  maiked  with  an 

*  Wc  hare  observed  the  hCL,  that  the  nature  of  the  prerioua  wintt*  and 
apiins  exercises  less  bfluence  over  the  time  of  flowenng  of  thoae  planta 
which  naturally  appear  b  June  and  July  than  on  those  which  flower  in 
March,  April,  and  May.  Thu^  in  1836,  Victa  lylralica,  EpiloUum  aogusti- 
folium,  and  Eupalorinm  cannabinum,  were  gathered  near  <*ch  other  b  fuH 
flower  on  the  IZth  of  July ;  and  ia  1837,  about  the  same  date,  the  two  firat 
were  b  full  flower,  sod  the  last  was  just  beginning  to  show  its  flowera :  the 
mean  tcmperatine  of  the  spring  of  the  fonner  vcar  exceeded  that  of  the  lattm 
bjr  iV-fi.  These  obaervadoni  lead  us  to  remark,  that  the  date*  of  flowering, 
given  in  the  general  I^oras  of  Hooker  and  otheri,  cannot  be  conmdered  aa 
appUcable  to  the  whole  of  Britab,  and  thia  district  preaenu,  among  others, 
one  striking  example.  The  Hydrocotyle  nUgaris  is  stated  b  the  BrilaA  Fhrm 
to  flower  in  Blay  and  Jnne :  we  have  never  seen  it  here  b  this  state  earlier 
tiian  the  end  of  July,  and  generally  not  till  August  or  September.  However, 
aa  thii  species  mostly  grows  in  msrshy  places,  it  is  therefore  mudi  exposed  to 
the  influence  ezerciaea  by  the  neighbourhood  of  copious  springs. 
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tateriak,  at  CoVe,  in  Uie  wnth  of  Ireland  :  tboM  in  itslica  abo  grow  nithont 
proteclion  during  the  whole  year  at  Aberdeen ;  those  not  bo  diatinguished 
require  sbelCer,  seme  in  the  winter,  and  others  during  the  whole  year  :  — 

*  Agave  tmieriniui.  Uemerocailu  alba. 

'Araaryllia  revoluta. 

AmaryUis  vittata. 
*Mu/ua  dtnedora. 

AxeJta  tiuHca. 
•Buddie  globami. 

Cortmilla  glauca.  Meaembryiintbeiiium  d 

*C«lla  ethiopica.  *Melianthui  major. 

*Ciner&ria  aurito.  'Mtmulia  vucotia. 
'CArytanlArtHuM  mdicmu.  Olea  fragrans. 

Cydamen  peracum,  *Oiali8  cepriDa. 

Canna  indica.  Puniea  nana. 

*Dracocephsluni  canariensc  Protea  argentea. 

Eucomis  striata.  *R>ib«t  rctafiJiat. 

*Ftiduia  coccmea.  'Salvia  cterul«a. 
'Henierocallw  japonlca.  rcnima  friphylla. 

"  The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  vear  at  Aberdeen  u  sevenl  dcxreea 
lower  than  at  Cove  and  Peaiance ;  and  the  reason  whj  lereral  of  the  planta 
enumerHted  require  no  riielter  seems  to  be,  because  in  winter,  the  temperature 
never  falls  so  low  here  as  to  destroj  their  life,  and  the  extremea  of  heat 
throughout  the  year  are  not  very  distant,  but  no  doubt  alio  some  of  them 
have  become  acclimated.  Hence,  the  mean  distribution  of  heat  throughout  the 
year  is  less  important  than  the  mean  diatributioD  through  each  month.  Many 
plants  which  live  in  the  open  air  here  would  perish  dunng  the  severer  winters 
of  more  southerly  countries ;  and,  many  which  can  stand  lower  degrees  of  heat 
than  those  to  which  they  are  exposed  at  Aberdeen,  require,  also,  greater  beat 
than  they  experience  here  in  the  summer,  to  enable  them  to  contmue  healthy 
and  npen  their  fruit. 

"  Humboldt  informs  us,  that,  in  reference  to  the  culture  of  useful  v^eta- 
Ues,  we  must  discuss  three  things  for  each  climate ;  the  mean  temperature  of 
the  entire  summer,  that  of  the  wannest  month,  and  Also  that  of  the  coldest. 
Also,  that,  by  adding  the  neaa  temperatures  of  the  months  which  exceed  SI'S", 
that  is,  of  the  months  in  which  trees  with  deciduous  leaves  vegetate,  we 
shall  have  a  sufGdently  exact  measure  of  the  strength  of  vegetation.  From 
the  tables  already  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  here  the  months  from  May  to 
September  inclusive  exceed  the  temperature  referred  to ;  the  number  of 
months  in  which  this  happens  is  the  same  as  in  the  environs  of  London;  but 
with  us  the  temperature  never  rises  so  high. 

"  In  this  district,  the  grains  prindpally  grown  are  oati  and  barley.  He 
latter,  in  order  to  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  requires  (according  to  Hum- 
boldt), during  ninety  days,  a  mean  temperature  of  from  47-3°  to  4S-S°.  Mr. 
Playfair  (Tratu,  Royal  Soc.  Edinb.  1800)  proposed  to  date  the  vegetating 
season  from  SOth  March  to  80th  October ;  and  he  assunwi  40°  as  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  com  will  vegetate,  and  he  conriders  Wf  as  the  mean 
temperature  of  a  good  vesetating  season.  The  same  author  gives  nn  interest- 
ing comparative  table  of  the  mean  temperature  of  different  years — that  of  the 
vegetating  season,  and  of  the  price  of  meal  per  boll  in  these  years.  A  nmilar 
table  had  been  prepared  as  applicable  to  this  neighbourhood,  but  our  limits 
will  not  allow  its  insertion.  We  have  mentioned  Uat  the  staple  products  here 
are  barley  and  oata :  wheat  and  rye  also  come  to  perfection,  but  are  not 
genemL"  .... 

"  On  reviewing  our  observations  on  the  plants  of  this  district,  we  can  only 
specify  two  instances  in  which  cerlun  species  are  confined  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  particular  rocks,  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  acctdeatal. 
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The  eiamplea  ire,  Orchb  irawcuh,  which  ocean  at  the  Bridge  of  Don,  and 
upoa  the  coast  toward  Stonehaven,  at  both  which  places  the  oM  red  MDd- 
•tone  predominate* ;  the  other  is  a  km,  Aaplenium  TiidKHnanea,  which  faaa 
only  vet  been  detected  upon  •erpentine  rodcn  at  Belhel*ie.  Thb  la*t  [dant  ia 
founa  with  ABplenium  ' '''  '"         "^  '  ■*'"    "    '--'-'-  .-.■-- 

coast  Irom  Aberdeen  t< 


believe  that  vegetation  is  lets  aActed  by  the  chemical  nature  of  the  rock  than 
by  its  particular  TBTtetj:  by  this  last  ii  nteantits  greater  or  leei  capabili^  of  ab- 
•orbhig  or  reflecting  heat,  its  tendenc]'  to  become  decompoMd,  and  ita  power  of 
attractine,  absorbing,  and  p— --" '■ ' -   -    • ^-  ■•.- 


attracting,  absorbing,  and  pemutting  the  passage  of  ^ 

connexion  tMtween  rocks  and  plants,  we  must  observe  whether  the  soil,  in 
which  the  former  grow,  has  been  produced  by^  the  debris  of  the  latter,  or 
transported  from  some  other  part.  It  is  stated  in  a  paper,  in  the  5th  volume 
of  Mem,  of  Ihe  Wemerian  Society,  that,  in  Vorliihire,  the  Astrsgalas  hvpo- 
giottii  and  Helianthemum  vulgu'e  are  confined  to  the  chalky  districts :  there 
IS  no  chnlb  in  this  nnghbouriiood,  and  these  plants  are  abundant  nesrgianite, 
gneiss,  and  other  roi^.  In  the  same  paper,  Pinguiculs  Tulsaris  and  Empe- 
trum  nigrum  are  said  to  occur  on  sandstone.     Wiui  us,  the  fonner  is  fbtiod 


trum  nigrum 

indiflerently  <  .  . 

plants,  we  nave  seen  growing  in  peat,  gravel,  and,  at  Betbelvie,  in  pure  sand, 
'    ig  with  AmmophilH  anindinacea,  Carex  arenaria,  end  other 
Cromer  of  Hanover  says,  "  When  the  proportion  of  clay,  ii 


indiflerently  over  other  rocks ;  end  the  latter,  which  ranks  among  our  commoa 
e  hav  *      ■  ...«...■■ 


along  with  Ammophila  anindinacea,  Carex  arenaria,  and  others. 

"  Cromer  of  Hanover  says,  "  When  the  proportion  of  clay,  in  a  ^ 
not  exceed  sixty  per  cent,  Triroiium  arvense  may  be  found ;  if  the  clay  readi 


eighty  per  cent,  you  will  search  for  it  in  vain.'  Until  every  botanist  become* 
aUo  a  practical  chemist,  we  cannot  expect  to  atrive  at  such  precision  as  this 
re^irding  every  individual  species." 

Of  the  vegetation,  a  namber  of  species  are  enumerated  peculiar 
to  different  regions. 

"  The  surface  of  the  country  is  interspersed  with  marshes  or  bogs,  lakes  or 
lochs,  woods  and  moors,  and  these  are  very  productive  of  the  planta  pro- 
ducing the  varieties  of  peat  named  by  M'Culloch  {Ed.  Phil.  Joum,  vol.  ii.}, 
mountain,  marsh,  forest,  and  lake  peat.  In  our  nuurshea  and  bogs,  the  plants 
which  mostly  contribute  to  the  formation  of  this  v^y  important  natural  pro- 
duction are,  several  species  of  Carei,  as  C.  dioica,  C  pulicaris,  C.  ampullacea, 
C.  ciirta,  anil  sometimes  C  teretiuscula;  also  £rica  Tetralix,  Erioi^oruin 
angustifolium,  and  E,  vsginstum ;  also  various  species  of  Juncua,  Menyanthes 
trifoliata,  Caltha  palustris,  Pedicularis  sylvatica  and  paluttris,  Comarum  palua- 
tre,  and,  more  rarely,  Drosera  angiica,  Schmnus  nigricans,  and  many  others. 
In  such  places,  and  also  on  the  borders  of  lochs,  we  find  whet  are  called 
quakbr  bws,  consisting  of  a  semifluid  mass  of  peat,  the  surface  of  which  is 
covered  with  vNetation.  The  adventurous  botanist,  whose  ardour  leads  him 
into  such  situations,  entirely  owes  his  safety  to  the  matted  roots  and  stems  of 
the  different  plants. 

*  In  lochs,  the  following  plants  principally  contribute  to  the  formation  of 

fieat :  —  Sdrpus  lacustris,  Arundo  Phra^iites,  the  yellow  and  white  water 
iiiea,  Sparganium  natans,  Phalaris  anjndmacea,  &c. ;  and  about  tbar  edges, 
in  shallower  water,  Littoreila  lacustris,  Scirpus  setaceus,  Peplis  Portula,  uid, 
more  rarely  (in  this  district),  Subularia  aquatica,  Pilularia  ^obulifera,  Lobdia 
Dortroanna,  Utricularia  intermedia,  and  others.  The  variety  called  mountain 
peat  is  produced  in  drier  places,  and  is  of  a  loose  texture;  the  different 
Deaths,  the  crowberry  (Empetnim  nigrum),  various  species  of  Carei,  aa 
C.  tnnervis,   C.  piiulifera,  Nardus  stHcto,  and  many  grasses  and  others,  all 

■  This  opinion  was  maintained  by  the  late  talented  author  of  the  Northern 
Magaane  oj 
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unit  in  the  formation  of  tfaiB  v&rietr.  Our  wimkIe  abound  in  Erica  cinerea 
nnd  E,  Tetralii,  IVientalis  europaea,  Galium  saxuile,  Ooodyera  repens,  many 
grasses  and  other  plants,  whose  remaina,  mixed  with  decayed  leaves  end 
braDches  of  trees,  all  contribute  to  the  formation  of  forest  peat.  Many  of 
the  plants  enumerated,  however  iaaignificant  they  may  appear  to  be,  have 
contributed,  in  no  mean  degree,  to  modify  the  nature  of  the  surface  of  the 
district,  and  perhtqis  also  its  climate,  by  the  filling  up  of  lakes  and  marshes 
(by  the  formation  of  peat),  a  process  still  going  on.  Some  of  these  remarka 
maj|  appear  fbreiga  to  this  work ;  but  a  notice  of  the  vegetation  in  different 
stations  naturally  led  us  to  thb  subject. 

"  From  the  considerate  extent  of  aea  coast  ioduded  in  our  range,  it  will 
be  proper  to  add  some  account  of  the  plants  occurring  in  this  part  of  the 
district. 

"  Toward  Uie  mouth  of  the  Ythan,  there  is  a  capacious  basin  filled  by  the 
tide :  it  is  named  the  Slitch,  or  Sleeks  of  Tartie,  and'is  almost  the  only  part 
where  a  true  salt  marsh  occurs.  In  this  place  we  find  the  variety  of  peat 
called  Marine,  and  principally  produced  by  the  decay  of  the  following  plants:  — 
Olaux  moritima,  Triglochin  maritimum,  Scirpus  msritimus,  Chenopodium 
maritimum,  BIysmus  nifus,  and  Salicomia  herbacca,  which  are  found  here 
along  with  many  others  frequent  in  such  stations.  The  sandy  coast  south 
fixtm  the  Ytlian  principally  abounds  in  Carex  arenoria,  Arrhenauierum  aveua- 
ceum,  Featuca  (var.)  fiirta,  Triticum  junceum,  Cakile  maritima,  Salsola  Kali, 
and  others.  The  Elymua  arenariua,  abundant  in  many  other  parta  of  the 
country  on  sandy  coasts,  is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  district.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  Don,  there  is  a  part  which  may  be  considered  as  a  salt  manh,  and  here 
we  find  Poa  maritima,  Scirpus  maritimus,  and  others.  On  the  send  hills  near 
this,  we  meet  with  Myosotia  collina,  Vicia  lathyroides,  Fedia  olitoria,  and, 
more  rarely,  Trogopogon  pratensis;  and,  in  moist  places,  Carex  incurve, 
BIysmus  rufua,  &c.  Croaamg  to  the  south  of  the  Dee,  we  reach  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Kincardineshire  contained  within  our  range.  This  coast  ia 
almost  entirely  rocky,  and  presents  s  varied  and  luxuriant  vegetation.  This 
last  fact,  we  believe  to  have  but  little  connexion  with  the  different  kinds  of 
rocks  (already  mentioned)  found  here,  but  depending  more  on  the  presence 
of  numerous  springs  iaauing  from  crevices  of  the  ro(£s,  and  of  small  rivulets 
pssaing  over  them.  By  this  last  means,  a  rich  impalpable  raud  is  washed 
down  from  the  high  grounds,  accumulates  on  shelves  of  the  rocks,  and  on 
the  narrow  beach,  and  thus  e&bnls  a  place  of  growth  suitable  to  a  great 
variety  of  plants." 

The  reader  will  see,  by  the  length  of  our  quotations,  hov 
much  we  prize  this  little  work,  ft  does  great  credit  to  the 
author,  and  seems  to  us  a  fit  model  for  other  local  floras.  It  is 
surely  much  better  to  introduce  in  that  class' of  botanical  publi- 
cations preliminary  discussions  on  climate  and  soil,  than  to  load 
the  work  with  botanical  descriptions,  copied  out  of  some  larger 
flora.  

Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  Sic.,  tateli/  published,  with  tome  Account  oflhote 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Dr.  XJb^s  Dictionary  o^  Arts,  Mantifaeiure$,  and  Mines,  ^. 

Parts  I.  and  II.   8vo.     London,  1836. 

This  is  a  most  original  and  valuable  work,  and  one  which  all 

our  readers,  who  can  afford  it,  ought  to  possess  as  a  book  of 
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refereDce.  The  articles  in  the  parts  already  published  wbicb  will 
be  found  iDteresting  to  gardeners  are,  Artesian  Wells,  inclading 
the  mcxle  of  boring  for  water,  the  situations  where  the  process  is 
likely  to  be  attended  with  success,  the  di&rent  tools  used.  Sic ; 
and  Acetic  Acid,  including  the  mode  of  distilling  pyroligneous 
acid,  or  wood  vinegar,  from  the  spray  of  broad-leaved  trees,  the 
needle4eaved  or  resinous  trees  not  affording  this  article  in  such 
abundance.  Independently  of  such  articles  as  these,  there  are 
innumerable  articles  of  general  interest,  such  as  Bread,  Beer, 
Blackinff,  &c. ;  and  others  of  chemical  interest,  such  as  Alkali^ 
Ammonia,  &c. 

In  an  advertisement  prefixed  to  each  part.  Dr.  Ure  "  ofiers- 
his  services  publicly,  which  he  has  long  done  privately,  to  manu- 
facturers, as  an  engineer  and  counsellor,  in  erecting,  improving, 
or  new-modelling  their  works.  . . .  His  fee  for  a  chemical 
analysis,  and  for  advice  on  the  above  subjects  is  from  one  guiaea 
to  five  guineas.  Letters,  post  paid,  enclosing  a  fee,  will  re- 
ceive the  best  attention,  and  an  immediate  answer. — 13.  Chai^te 
Sireti,  Be^ord  Square." 

We  think  the  above  an  excellent  idea;  and  we  have  ^ven  It 
somewhat  in  detai),  because  there  are  some  of  our  readers  who 
might  probably  be  glad  to  have  soils  analysed  for  them  by  such 
an  eminent  chemist  as  Dr.  Ure.  We  also  mean  to  adopt  the 
idea  ourselves,  by  announcing  publicly,  that  our  advice  or  opi- 
nion may  be  obtained,  on  the  same  terms  as  those  stated  by  Dr. 
Ure,  on  all  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  the 
Architectural  Magazine,  and  the  Suburban  Gardener;  and  we 
shall,  like  Dr.  Ure,  keep  a  standing  advertisement  to  this  efiect 
on  our  wrapper,  or  in  our  advertising  sheet. 

Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Red  Rose,  Strawberry,  Brazil  Goose- 
berry, Peach,  Mango,  and  Grape  Vine.  By  W.  Itigledew, 
Esq.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Madras  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Society.  With  Notes  by  R.  Wright,  M.D., 
F.LJS.,  &c.     Pamph.  8vo.  pp. +a     Madras,  1837. 

.  Both  text  and  notes  are  chiefly  extracts  from  the  Encyclopedia 
of  Gardening.  The  difficulty  with  the  European  fruits  in  India 
is,  to  procure  for  them  a  moderate  temperature,  and  a  season  of 
rest.  For  the  former  purpose,  the  vine  is  planted  in  the  side 
walls  of  large  wells,  16  h.  or  18  ft  in  diameter ;  where  the  shade 
of  the  sides  keeps  the  plant  cool ;  and  the  shoots,  being  trained 
round  the  sides,  enjoy  the  perpendicular  light,  and  produce 
<■  liberal  supplies  of  excellent  grapes."  (p.  38.)  Tliis  practice 
prevails  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Brazil  gooseberry  (Fh^salis  peruviana),  which  is  ocea- 
uonally  cultivated  on  the  l»ick  walls  of  some  of  our  vineries* 
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produeei  fruit  in  the  Mysore  country  all  the  year.  It  is  grown 
in  bushes;  and  the  wood,  when  it  has  done  bearing,  is  cut  down 
like  that  of  the  raspberry.  The  mango  is  propagated  by  in- 
arching, and  sometimes  by  ringtog  the  branches,  and  applying  a 
ball  ofclay  kept  moist,  in  the  Chinese  manner.  The  strawberry 
is  grown  in  the  shade,  and  kept  cool  by  irrigation.  The  rose  is 
wintered  by  exposing  the  roots  to  the  action  of  the  sun  for  ten 
days  or  more,  "  in  order  that  they  may  be  well  dried."  The 
roots  are  afterwards  covered  with  a  rich  composition  of  red 
earth,  sheep's  dung,  and  common  dunghill  manure,  covered  with 
the  soil  that  bad  been  removed,  and  watered  liberally  every  six  or 
seven  days,  until  the  crop  is  finished.  "  When  not  in  bearing, 
they  should  have  barely  sufficient  water  to  keep  them  alive ;  they 
will  then  have  «  stunted  appearance,  and  little,  but  well-ripened, 
wood,  which  is  exceedingly  favourable  for  producing  an  abundant 
crop  of  flowers."  (p.  2.]  Much  moisture  induces  the  roae  tree 
to  grow  rapidly,  and  to  a  great  size ;  but  the  branches  do  not 
ripen,  and  fail  to  bear  blossom  buds.  The  first  rose  buds  will 
make  their  appearance  about  thirty  days  after  the  plants  have 
been  pruned  ;  which  period  coincides  remarkably  with  that  re- 
quired for  forcing  Provence  roses  in  February  and  March,  in 
British  forciog-bouseG. 


Art.  V.   LUerary  Noiicet. 

A  Florjl  Guide  Jar  Faversham,  and  the  contiguous  parts  of 
Kent,  is  in  preparation  by  M.  H.  Cowell.  It  will  be  in  two 
divisions ;  the  first  including  Faversham  and  its  vicinity,  and  the 
second  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  It  will  be  illustrated  widi  a  map, 
quotations  from  poets,  &c 

The  Gardener's  Annual  Rtgisterjbr  the  Year  1888  ;  compris- 
ing an  Epitome  of  the  Improvements  made  in  Gardening,  in  all 
its  Departments ;  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Plantii  newly 
introduced,  or  figured  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals  during  the 
Year ;  and  a  List  of  the  Nurserymen,  Seedsmen,  and  Florists,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  This  work  will  appear  in  January 
next,  price  5s.,  and  will  be  continued  annually. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    General  Notket. 

Cosbbtt's  HygroHennaaie  Apparatu*.  —  A  printed  prospectiu  of  ihu  mode 
of  keadDg  baa  recently  beeu  sent  to  us.     It  dUTers  from  all  the  vaiioua  modes 
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hitherto  made  public  of  heating  hj  hot  water,  in  circuUting  the  Quid  in  c^ieo 
gutters  instead  of  pipes.  Hence,  it  can  oa\y  be  applied  in  cases  where  the 
gutters  CEin  be  conducted  an  a  level ;  but  the  water  may  be  easily  carried  over 
a  door,  on  the  siphon  principle,  or  uader  it,  on  the  principle  of  water  alwaya 
findiDg  it«  level.  The  advantages  of  this  mode,  Mr.  Corbett  says,  are  cheap- 
neu,  simplicity,  and  elScieocy.  Cheapness,  because  iron  gutters  are  cheaper 
than  iron  pipes ;  simplicity,  because  water  running  in  open  gutters  ha«  less  of 
mystery  about  it  than  water  concealed  in  pipes ;  and  efficiency,  because  it 
produce!  a  moitter  heat  than  any  other  mode.  We  should  have  thought  it 
would  produce  too  moist  a  heat  for  many  purposes,  particularly  in  the 
■utuiDD;  but  Mr.  Corbett  says  that  this  is  not  the  case.  "  There  never  can 
be  a  super^undance  of  moisture,  provided  the  gutters  are  of  the  prt^r  shape ; 
but,  should  it  be  conudered  advisable  at  anytime  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
vapour  altwether,  this  may  at  once  be  effected  by  placing  along  the  top  oT  the 
gutter  any  flat  substance,  such  as  slates,  tin  plate,  &c. :  the  water  never  being 
ID  a  boilina  state,  the  vapour  is  not  forced  out,  but  will  condense  on  any  sub- 
stance with  which  it  comes  into  contact.  For  forcing  vines,  pines,  &c.,  it  is 
admirably  adapted ;  and,  with  broader  and  shallower  gutters,  to  produce  more 
moisture,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  this  system  will  come  into  general 
use  for  the  cultivation  of  cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  For  hot-house  plants,  and 
particularly  OrchideK,  gutters  as  broad  or  even  broader  than  deep,  are  proved 
to  be  the  most  suitable.  For  the  green-house  it  will  be  of  incalculable  service. 
Every  description  of  artificial  heat  without  moisture  ha/i  been  found  by  sad 
experience  to  ii^ure  green-house  plants,  when  hard  weather  has  compelled  its 
introduction.  To  man^,  and  particularly  to  Cape  heaths,  it  is  almost  certain 
death  j  because  the  ur  in  frosty  weather,  containing,  |>erhaps,  not  one  grain 
of  moisture  per  cubic  foot,  and  raised  by  fire  heat  to  40°,  and  sometimes  even 
higher,  becomes  so  intensely  dry  and  oppressive,  and  acquires  such  an  affinity 
for  moisture,  even  at  this  low  temperature,  that  the  rapid  absorption  while 
the  plants  are  in  a  dormant  state  causes  their  juices  to  be  elaborated  too 
quicily  for  their  powers  of  secretion." 

Not  content  with  recommending  his  mode  as  the  best  of  all  modes  for 
beating  houses  in  which  plants  are  grown,  Mr.  Corbett  makes  a  long  quota- 
tion from  Dr.  Ure's  article  published  in  the  Tratuadiom  of  Ike  Royai  Soaett/, 
and,  with  some  variations,  in  the  AnAileclural  Magaxae,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.,  on 
the  effects  of  dry  air  on  tlie  officers  engaged  on  duty  in  the  long  room  of  the 
Custom-Houie,  London  ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion :  — 

"  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  great  desideratum  for  beating  apartments.  Sec, 
is,  an  apparatus  capable  of  circulating,  in  any  direction,  and  to  any  extent  re- 
quired, any  quantity  of  artificial  heat  without  the  malaria  of  the  atove  and 
pipes,  so  as  to  maintain  a  genial  warmth  and  wholesome  ventilation  through- 
out Uie  building.  Such  a  system  is  now  placeil  before  the  public,  capable  of 
such  modificationB  as  to  become  every  way  suited  to  effect  these  desirable 
objects ;  equally  adapted  to  horticultural  purposes  generally,  and  to  public 
buildings,  offices,  and  domestic  apartments ;  calculated  alike  to  maintain  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  tone  of  the  animal  as  well  as  the  v^etoble  economy ; 
and  on  a  principle  whose  operations  are  more  assimilated  to  Nature's  own 
aUnosphere  than  any  other  method  hitherto  discovered." 

It  u  quite  right  that  this  mode  of  beating  plant-liouses  should,  like  every 
other,  have  a  bn  trial ;  but  the  idea  of  heating  apartments  to  be  occupied  by 
human  beings,  with  hot  water  in  open  troughs,  is  too  palpably  absurd  to  deserve 
a  moment's  consideration.  Others,  however,  entertain  a  different  opinion  on 
this  But^ect  from  what  ^e  do.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Plymouth  Horticultural 
Society,  held  July  19.,  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Collingsin  the  chair,  "  a  neat  model  of 
Mr.  Corhett's  Hygrothennanic  apparatus,  lor  heating  hot-houses,  &c.,  was 
exhibited ;  an  invention  which  the  late  president  of  the  Plymouth  Horticul- 
tural Sodety,  Thomas  Woollconibe,  Esq.,  says  '  will  do  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  horticulture,  than  anything  which  has  been  produced  for  the  last  cen- 
tury.'   Tbe  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  uveotion  (for  which  the  Plymouth 
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Society  awarded  thrir  gold  medal)  ig  its  completelv  obriating  the  disadvantages 
ueunlly  attending  the  production  of  arti&ci&l  neat ;  viz.,  a  hot  desiccated 
atmosphere,  which,  elaborating  the  juices  of  plants  more  rapidly  than  they  can 
be  secreted,  is  always  injurious,  anil  frequently  destructive.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  which  has  always  been  a  burner  to  the  success  of  exotic  horticulture, 
Mr.  Corbett  produced  his  apparatus,  the  action  of  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  operations  of  nature,  chat  an  imitation  of  whatever  climate  is  required 
may  be  obtained.  The  machine  consists  of  two  connected  vessels,  a  boiler, 
and  an  upright  tube,  with  a  continuatioa  of  open  troughs  or  gutter*.  Heat 
is  applied  to  the  boiler,  the  water  rises  and  travNses  the  sutler,  giving  out 
moisture  in  direct  proportion  to  its  heat.  The  density  of  the  fluid  being 
increased  in  its  paiAage,  it  returns  again  to  the  bottom  of  the  boiler,  and  t^ 
this  means  a  constant  circulation  is  eflectcd.  The  apparatus  is  as  umple  as  tt 
is  complete  and  economical,  and  will,  witliout  doubt,  be  very  generally  adopted 
in  horticultural  buildings.  Mr.  Corbelt  is  foreman  at  Mr.  Pontey's  nursery, 
Plymouth,  where  the  apparatus  is  in  operation.  (^IVeitem  THme;  Sept.  S9. 
1836.) 

Preiermng  Fruif,  and  other  Botanical  Spedmeiu,  tn  a  maitt  Slate,  —  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  held  April  18.  1838,  "Pro- 
fessor Christian  presented  some  observaUons  on  the  preservation  of  fruits  and 
other  botanical  specimens  in  the  moist  state ;  and  remarked  that,  after  nume- 
rous experiments,  made  fur  a  series  of  years,  with  various  fluids,  he  had  found 
none  wnich  served  so  well  to  preserve  both  the  consistence  and  colour  of 
fruits,  leaves,  and  flowers,  as  a  concentrated  solution  of  common  sail.  Nu- 
merous specimens  were  exhibited  which  had  been  preserved  in  this  way  for 
one,  two,  three,  and  five  years ;  among  which  were  sprigs  with  leaves,  and 
ripe  and  unripe  fruit  of  Myristica  mopch^ta,  Xanthochymus  pict<)rius,  Oar- 
cinia  Cambdgia,  Q.  Mangoildna,  Habradendron  cambogioUet,  Alplnin  Csrda- 
momum,  Manglferu  tndicu,  ilicinus  commiinis,  Flecofirtui  in^rmis,  &c.  In  the 
greater  part  of  these,  the  green  tint  of  the  leaves,  and  the  peculiar  colour  of 
the  fruit,  seemed  to  have  undergone  little  alteration.  When  the  fruit,  how- 
ever, is  veiy  puljiy,  as  in  5ollnum  Lycopersicum,  or  lemons  and  oranges,  a 
solution  of^^nilt  is  comparatively  inapplicable,  because  the  fruit  shrivels  by 
exosmosts  of  its  fluids,  and  diluted  pyroligneous  acetic  acid  is  found  to  be 
preferable."  (Annali  of  Natural  Hulori/,  voHii.  p.  l+l.)»  At  the  same  meet- 
ing of  this  Society,  a  paper  was  read  on  the  gardens  of  the  ancient  Hebrews, 
which  we  should  like  much  to  see. 

Proteeting  Grapet  Jrom  Sparraini,  by  Meant  of  black  Thread  or  Wonted.  — . 
It  has  been  very  satistactorilv  proved,  this  summer,  under  my  own  observation, 
that  Mr.  Anderson's  (of  the  Botanic  Oarden,  Chelsea)  discovery  of  blade  thread 
being  a  far  better  protection  against  the  depredations  of  the  house-sparrowa 
in  gardens  than  thread  of  any  other  colour,  is  much  more  serviceable  than  it 
WBM  first  found  to  be  by  Mr.  Anderson  ,hin»eir.  That  indefatigable  guardian 
of  his  plants  could  not  secure  the  flowers  of  his  extensive  collection  of 
crocuses  from  the  attack  of  sparrows  by  any  means  he  could  devise,  until  ho 
employed  black  linea,  stretched  over  the  flowers ;  which  proved  a  complete 
defence. 

But  this  coloured  thread,  or  worsted,  protects  frtdt  as  well  as  flowers.  A 
next  door  neighbour  of  mine  has  n  very  fine  Sweetwater  grape-vine  trained 
upon  the  wall  of  a  bakehouse,  and  which  is  not  only  ven  fruitful,  but  very 
early,  in  consequence  of  the  constant  heat  fi'om  the  oven.  These  early  grapes 
attract  the  cupidity  of  tlie  sparrows,  and  which,  in  fonner  years,  used  to 
devour  or  disfigure  every  bunch.  Six  weeks  ago,  they  had  begun  their  work 
of  spoliation;  when  I  advised  the  owner  to  try  Mr.  Anderson's  black  lines, 

•  We  have  tried  salt  for  the  preservation  of  kidneybeans,  and  othtr 
vegetables,  but  have  invariably  found  them  become  of  a  dingy  brownish 
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which  he  imniediately  had  re«)un«  to,  Euid  stretched  bl»ck  worsted  across  and 
•cross  the  tree  in  ditfereat  directions  ;  thereby  saving  a  fine  crop  of  grepaa, 
DOW  nearly  all  ripe,  and  eicelleat  of  their  kind. 

Mr.  Anderson  attributes  the  effect  of  black  lines  to  their  invialility  till  the 
birds  ore  scnied  under  them ;  but,  looking  up,  the;  arc  terrified  at  what  ihey 
fear  is  a  snare  impeodiag  over  thein,  and  immediately  fly  away.  —  J.  Af. 
ChcUea,  Sept  2\.  IS36. 


Art.  II.     Foreign  \otic. 
OKEECE. 


CrPHKss  o^  Palratt,  —  Have  j'ou  ever  had  any  account  of  the  enonnous 
cypress  which  fonncrly  stood  (and  stands  now,  for  aught  I  know  to  the  con- 
trary,) a  little  to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Pacrass,  in  the  Morea  ?  Spon  and 
Wheder  measured  its  circumference  in  the  year  1676.  Spon  (Vounge  de 
Greet)  calls  it  "peut-etre  bien  le  plua  vieux  et  le  plus  gros  du  monde.  "  Son 
tronc  est  de  18  iiieds  de  tour;  il  6tend  ses  branches  i  20  pieds  de  diametre," 
lired  for  this  tree  when  I  was  at  Patrass  in  182(1,  and  measured 
n  the  ISth  of  J.in.  of  that  year,  at  the  height  of  4(t  Sin. 


;x 


fVom  the  ground.  The  girt  was  32  Englisli  feet  2  in.  Spon's  feet  were  French 
feet,  of  course ;  but  from  this  you  will  perceive  the  increase  in  the  lapse  of 
144  rears.  1  hope  this  extraordinary  express  has  escaped  the  eflects  of  the 
revolution.  The  diameter  of  the  branches  appeared  to  me  far  more  extensive 
than  that  given  by  Spon.  Its  growth,  however,  resembled  Ibat  of  a  spread- 
ing larch  more  than  a  cypresa.  —  H.  L.  Long,     Hampton  Lodge,  JtUif,  1836. 


'.  III.     Domestic  Notices- 


ENGLAND. 

Proposed  Botanic  Garden.  —  "  The  interior  portion  of  the  Regent's  Pnrk, 
late  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  will  shortly  be  laid  out  as  botanical  gardens, 
the  Commissionera  of  Woods  and  Forests  having  granted  a  tense  to  a  society 
newly  formed,  under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London,  at  the 
head  of  which  is  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  president.  The  object  of  this 
Society  is,  the  formation  of  an  extensive  botanic  garden,  wilfa  a  library, 
museum,  and  conservatories,  so  that  medical  and  scientific,  aa  well  as  merely 
ornamental,  botany  will  respectively  receive  attention  commensurate  with 
their  importance.  Public  exhibitions  and  lectures  will  also  be  given  periodi- 
cally during  the  season.  On  the  council  are  the  names  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  George  Staunton,  Sir  Aatley  Cooper, 
Professor  Don,  Ac."  ^JWbm,  CAtotj.  Oct.  4.  1838.)  [We  have  seen  a  pro- 
spectus printed  for  private  circulation,  and  an  engraving,  entitled  a  plan  of 
these  gardens ;  but,  we  must  confess,  we  have  but  faint  hopes  of  seeing  the 
project  realised.  A  great  deal  too  much,  in  our  opinion,  is  aimed  at;  and, 
although  the  situation  is  singularly  fiivourable,  yet  we  do  not  suppose  there  is  a 
more  unsuitable  soil  far  a  botanic  garden  within  ten  miles  of  London.  —  CopdJ] 

Great  Oak  at  Tilfard,  in  the  Parii/i  of  Famham.  Surrey.  —  The  perambu- 
lation of  the  lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Waverley  are  described  in  a  charter  of 
Henry  de  Blois  (brother  of  King  Stephen,  and  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
was  the  builder  of  the  original  Castle  of  Farnham,  and  died  in  1 171),  quoted 
in  the  Hittory  of  Surrey,  by  Manning  and  Bray,  vol.  iii.  p.  145.,  from  the 
Monatt,  Anglic,  vol.  i.  p.  703.  The  bounds  of  the  monaaterv  are  stated  in  this 
instrument  to  commence  "  from  the  oak  at  Tilford,  called  the  King-hoe 
(King's  oak),  along  the  King's  Highway  to  Famham,  &c." 

"  On  the  green  between  the  two  bridges  at  Tiifonl,  stands  a  venetable  ode. 
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of  great  size,  but  id  full  vigour,  which  ia  suppoaed  to  be  the  oak  deBciibed  in 
this  charier,  beiug  at  this  da;  called  the  King's  Oak."  (Mannrngand  Bray, 
vol.  uL  p.  141.) 

This  oak,  which  is  Boid  still  to  contain  seventeen  or  eighteen  toads  of 
timber,  stand?  upon  the  waste  beiondng  to  the  see  of  Winchetter,  and,  many 
veara  ngo  (in  the  time,  I  believe,  of  Bidiop  NorthJ,  was  marked  to  be  felled. 
The  workmen  were  about  to  commence,  but  their  hearlB  failed  at  the  thought 
of  destroying  go  magnificenE  a  tree ;  and  one  of  them,  by  name  Novel  (a 
common  name  among  the  labourers  hereabouts),  proposed  adjourning  to  a 
neighbouring  public-houae,  to  prepare  their  spirits  lor  the  execution,  by 
sundry  draughts  of  ale.  These  potations  continued  sometime;  and,  while  they 
were  so  engaged,  a  measenger  arrived  at  full  speed  to  reprieve  the  tree  I  Had 
not  Novel's  proposal  been  assented  to,  the  bark  would  have  been  stripped 
round  the  trunk,  and  the  tree  irrecoverably  ruined.  From  this  circumstance, 
it  has  always,  within  my  recollection,  borne  the  name  of  Novel's  Ouk ;  whence 
Manning  and  Bray  derived  their  name  of  King's  Oak,  I  know  not. — H.  L, 
Long.    Hampton  Lodge,  near  Fm-Tiham,  July,  1837. 

SCOTLAND. 

Bighhttd  Sodety  of  Si-oilaad.  —  At  the  general  show  of  this  Society,  held 
at  OJas^row,  on  Sept,  27.,  the  display  o(  agricultural  implements,  roots,  and 
seeds,  was  very  intereatinj;,  from  the  great  quantity  exhibited,  as  compared 
with  fonner  years.  Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  and  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  displayed 
an  immense  variety  of  seeds,  roots,  he.  Amongst  them  was  a  specimen  of 
Dyer's  buckwheat  (Polygonum  tinctdrium),  a  substitute  fur  indigo.  It  hu 
been  proved  that  the  leaves,  which  alone  are  uieful,  can  be  grown  in  this 
country  in  abundance.  It  has  been  successfully  introduced  into  France, 
where  the  government  is  taking  steps  to  extend  its  cultivation.  The  Messrs. 
Lawson  also  exhibited  two  new  varieties  of  IcnLian  ry^rass,  remarkable  for 
their  bulk  and  herbage,  with  two  new  varieties  of  annual  clover,  mnch 
superior  in  bulk  of  herbage  to  the  Italian  clover  already  known.  From  the 
new  seed-shop  of  Messrs.  Drysdale  and  Lawson,  in  Queen  Street,  a  very 
fine  collection  of  seeds  and  plants  was  produced ;  amongst  which  were  rare 
specimens  of  barley,  wheat,  oats,  and  potatoes.  From  Messrs.  Drumnund 
and  Son's  Agricultural  Museum  in  Stirling,  there  w  as  also  a  whole  wurehouse 
of  implements  and  seeds ;  a  new  variety  of  Annat  barley,  with  wheats, 
clover,  turnips,  and  Siberian  cow  porsnep  (fferaclfcura  sibiricum),  grown 
at  Callendar  House,  13  l>.  high,  which  is  cultivated  in  Sweden  for  cows. 
There  \vere  likewise  specimens  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  varieties  of 
the  potato,  from  seed  sown  in  May,  1837,  planted  first  in  June,  1838,  by 
John  Gray,  gardener,  Islsy  llouae;  with  ciant  oats,  &c.,  from  the  shop  of 
Thomas  Clcghorn  and  Co.,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  William  Skirviiig,  nurseryman, 
near  Liverpool,  also  showed  a  great  number  of  turnips  of  immense  sixe,  with 
a  variety  of  wheats.  There  were  likewise  Siberian  cow  parsneps,  grown  by 
Mr.  Smith  ofWestbank,  18  ft.  high.  Amonftat  the  ^ricultural  implements, 
a  great  variety  were  shown  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston,  amongst  which  was  a 
machine  for  reaping  grain.  'There  were  also,  on  the  new  and  spacious  ground 
allotted  for  the  purpose,  an  immense  display  of  ploughs;  dram  ploughs  on  a 
new  construction,  with  a  windlass  for  worlcing ;  a  churning  mill,  by  Mr.  Smith 
of  Paisley,  and  other  implements.  The  display  of  wool,  cheese,  and  butter, 
was  likewise  very  attractive.  An  exceedingly  elwani  carriage,  built  by 
Messrs.  John  Buchanan  and  Co.,  and  exhibited  in  the  yard,  attracted  much 
notice ;  and  two  very  neat  tandems  also  came  in  for  a  share  of  observation. 
Several  specimens  of  drain  tiles  were  also  noticed : ,  those  of  Mr.  John 
Coulter,  Oallowgate,  were  highly  approved.   (^Edmbargh  Evemng  Couranl.) 

At  the  lirst  show  here,  in  I82(i,  there  were  5^82  persons  who  paid  for 
admission;  at  the  second,  in  1828,  there  were  8000;  on  the'STth  instant, 
the  receipts  were  840/.,  which,  at  a  shilling  a  bead,  m^es  the  number  16,920. 
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(Glt^w  Chnm.)     This,  wetnist,  will  operate  ai  a  itimuluB  to  the  Engiub 
Agricuhunil  Society,  latL-l)'  established. 

Ancient  Oak  Tree.  —  For  many  yeara  it  has  been  known  that  a  lai^  oak 
waa  lying  ■ubmei^eil  in  b  mann  near  [lie  side  of  the  river  EbL,  about  one 
mile  north  from  Cortacby  Castle,  in  the  parish  of  Kirriemuir,  ForTurshirc,  and 
which,  having  been  recently  dmined,  has  permitted  the  tree  to  be  du^  out. 
Mr.  Blackaddcr,  having  been  requested  to  examine  it,  reports  that  it  is  not 
entire,  the  root  end  of  the  trunk,  Apparently  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  its 
length,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  which  had  also  penetrated  up  through 
its  heart  to  the  forks,  where  the  principal  limbs  branch  olf ;  two  of  which 
were  found  Iviog  in  the  poution  as  they  had  fallen,  and  were  broken  over  at 
that  point.  Some  portions,  which  had  been  most  deeply  submerged,  are  in  a 
fresh  (tale,  particuUrly  the  greater  part  of  the  largest  limb,  which  may  be  cut 
up  into  planks.  The  trunlc  is  the  most  decayed  part,  it  having  been  a  verjr 
long  penod  since  it  was  partially  tincovered  by  the  digging  away  of  the  peat, 
during  which  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  nltcmate  action  of  the  air  anil 
moisture.  The  portion  of  the  trunk  yet  remaining  is  13  ft.  in  length, 
and  girts  25  l>.  at  its  top  end,  and  IS  H.  at  the  other,  which,  from 
the  direction  of  the  Gbres,  appears  to  have  been  the  smnlleat  part  of  the 
bole.  The  two  limbs  are  each  80  fl.  in  length  ;  the  one  girths  6  (L,  and 
the  other  9  ft,  exhibiting  in  the  whole,  the  skeleton  of  nearly^  600  cubic 
feet  of  timlicr.  But,  frum  the  rotten  state  of  the  trunk,  it  is  obvious  that  it 
inch  reduced  in  its  f;irts,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  such  trees,  the  but- 


end,  which  is  burned  ofT  girts  always  considerablv  more  than  any  other  part 
of  them ;  therefore,  taking  that  portion  of  the  bole  still  remaining  as  not  con- 
taining more  than  two  thirds  of  its  original  quantity  of  timber,  and  making 


..  I  allowance  for  the  smaller  limbs,  proportioned  to  the  average  of  such  kind 
of  trees,  which,  although  not  now  to  be  seen,  have  evidently  existed  to  some 
extent,  anil  may  have  been  wasted  away,  or  perhaps  destroyed  by  the  fire,  or 
carried  off  at  its  original  discovery,  it  is  not  unprobable  that  it  raay  have  con- 
tained, at  one  period,  fully  1000  cubic  feet  of  timber.  Such  a  tree,  like 
some  of  the  kind  still  existing  in  a  growing  state  in  England,  may  have 
exceeded  one  thousand  years  old  before  it  waa  burned  down,  and  may  have 
been  long  previouiily  rotten  and  hollow  in  the  heart,  near  the  ground,  and  have 
occasionally  ufToriled  shelter  to  the  hunter  or  wanderer,  ana  at  last  been  de- 
stroyed by  their  fires  kindled  witliin  it,  as  indicated  by  the  charred  portions 
being  up  through  its  heart,  and  none  on  its  exterior:  but  whether  this,  and 
the  other  inferences,  as  to  its  original  size  be  just  or  not,  the  visUde  remains 
excite  much  interest ;  for,  although  there  have  been,  and  still  arCi  various  oaks 
much  larger  in  England,  yet  the  remains  of  this  show  it  to  have  been  the 
largest  oak  tree  hitherto  generally  known  to  have  grown  in  Scotland,  and 
afford  an  additional  prooFj  to  a  few  others,  of  the  gigantic  size  which  the 
native  oaks  had  formerly  attained  withb  the  Grampian  Glens ;  in  some  of 
the  more  eastern  of  which,  as  actually  obtains  in  this  particular  ^en,  not  a 
shrub  of  them  now  exists  naturally,  in  a  growing  state,  the  whole  of  the 
existing  species  having  been  planted  ;  which  fact  rests  upon  the  respectable 
authority  of  its  former  owner,  the  venerable  father  of  the  present  Earl  c^ 
Airiie,     (Dundee  Chi-onicle,  Sept.  8.  1838.) 

[This  tree  appears  far  to  exceed  in  dimensions  any  oak  now  growing  in  Scot- 
land. The  largest  we  hnvc  ever  found  any  account  of  in  that  country  being  ono 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Walker,  which  grew  in  Lochaber.and  measured  24 ft.  Gin. 
in  circimiference  at  4fl,  frora  the  ground.     (See  Arb.  Brit.,vo\  iv.  p.  1778.)] 

Farmeri  versui  Sooii.  —  A  pamphlet  with  this  title,  by  J.  S.  Monteith, 
Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  Monteith  of  Closeburn,  in  Dumfriesshire,  has 
Just  been  publisiied  at  Ayr.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  show  that  rooks, 
GO  far  from  being  iiijiirious  to  the  liinner,  by  eating  his  newly  sown  com, 
render  him  the  most  essential  »ervice,by  eating  the  grubs, which  not  only  destroy 
newly  sown  com,  but  the  roots  of  gruss  and  growing  plants  of  ei'ery  de- 
scription.   Our  only  wonder  is,  that  the  farmers  of  Ayrsoire  should  not  ba 
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aware  of  this  alrendy  :  but  we  hope  Mr.  Monteith'i  pamphlet  will  be  coined 
into  all  the  Aynhire  sewspapera,  so  that  in  future  thejt  may  remain  inexcus- 
able. —  Cohd. 

IRELAND. 

A  Guide  to  Ireland  has  Juit  been  published,  which  promises  to  give  a  more 
accurate  account  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  of  that  country  than  any  similar 
work  that  lias  hitherto  appeared.  It  is  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jaines  Fraser, 
landscape-gardener,  the  autltor  of  several  commuiucations  to  this  Magazine, 
which  appear  in  our  first  volume.  A  new  Guide  through  Ireland  was  much 
wanted ;  and,  as  for  as  wc  are  aware,  there  is  scarcely  any  other  person  who 
could  have  drawn  it  up  so  well  as  Mr.  Fraser,  who,  for  the  \ast  twelve  years, 
has  been  incessantly  travelling  from  one  point  to  another,  in  the  exercise  of 
bis  proFession,  as  landscape-gardener,  drainer,  road-engineer,  &c.  Scotch  or 
English  gardeners,  about  to  fill  situations  in  Ireland,  will  find  this  work 
extremely  useful.  It  contains  a  map,  ten  beautifully  engraved  views,  various 
statistical  tables,  and  an  outline  of  the  mineral  structure,  together  with  a 
view  of  the  indigenous  botany  of  the  country.  —  Cand. 

Mr.  ifiven  has,  we  uniicrstand,  resigned  the  superintendence  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society's  garden,  and  he  has  oficrcd  his  services  to  the  public  as  a 
landscape-gardener.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  circular :  — 

"  N.  Niven  purposes  to  include,  under  the  above  title,  the  following  branches 
of  his  profession  J  namely,  landscape-gardening  in  all  its  details ;  the  designing 
and  superintending  the  lajing-out  of  botanical  and  horticultural  gardens.  He 
will  also  give  designs  for  the  arrangement  of  public  buildini>s,  squares,  pro- 
menades, &c.  &c. ;  also  professional  advice  us  to  the  planting  and  thinning  of 
trees,  and  foresting  operations  generally,  draining,  &c, 

"  He  also  intends  to  make  such  arrangements  as  will  enable  lijin  to  take  one 
or  two  annual  tours  through  the  country,  one  in  spring,  the  other  in  autumn, 
when  he  will  wait  upon  such  noblemen  and  gentlemen  as  may  vnh  lo  have 
his  profeiisional  advice  on  their  estates.  In  like  manner,  he  hopes  to  be  able 
to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  his  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  periodical 
professional  visits  to  places  where  he  may  be  required,  within  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  which,  he  hopes,  will  still  continue  to  be  more 
eHpcciolly  the  centre  of  his  field  of  action.  With  these  views,  he  will  be  happy 
forthwith  to  receive  early  communications,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  make  tne 
necessary   arrangements  previous  to  the  more    active    engagements    of  the 

"By  pursuing  Biichs3-stematic  course,  N.  Niven  hopes  to  be  able  to  act,  not 
only  more  satisfactorily,  as  well  as  profitubly,  for  the  interests  of  those  who 
may  employ  him,  but  also  more  creditably  for  himself,  than  by  any  desultory 
method  that  might  be  adopted."  —  S,-pl.  23,  IBDB. 

A  Natvmal  Arboretum,  in  the  Phmnix  Park,  which  has  long  been  a  iavourite 
object  with  Mr.  Niven,  will  now,  wc  trust,  receive  his  utmost  attention,  and 
eommaiid  that  of  the  Eovemment. 

A  public  Garden  al  iingilou/u  a  in  contcanihtioD:  indeed,  we  believe  the 
ground  is  already  procured.  —  Cond. 


Art.  IV.     The  West  London  Gardeners'  Atioeiation  Jbr  mutual 
Instruction. 

2for.21.  —  Read^  AnEssavon  the  Cultivation  of  the  American  Cranberry 
(Oxycdceus  macroc&rpus),  by  Mr.  Adamaon.  He  stated  that  it  was  introduced 
to  the  country  in  I7G0,  and  was  first  cultivated  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  at  Spring 
Grove,  who  grew  it  beside  and  over  water,  knowing  that  it  naturally  flourished 
in  moist  and  swampy  situations  :  but  Mr.  Adamson,  having  lived  at  Spring 
Grove  forfivc  years,  was  convinced  it  could  be  grown  equally  well  in  a  dry  as 
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in  a  moist  situetion,  provided  it  were  well  wMered  in  the  hot  months  of  tummer. 
He  instanced,  as  mo  lives  to  its  cultivation,  not  only  the  utility  of  the  fruit  for 
pies  and  turts,  but  that  it  wm  also  now  so  much  in  demand,  that  thirty  thou- 
sand gallons  were  annually  imported,  which  paid  at  the  rate  of  6d.  a  gallon 
duty.  If  plants  are  scarce,  cuttinpt,  taken  off  in  March,  two  inches  long) 
placed  in  pans  of  jient  earth,  in  a  shintin^  position,  put  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat, 
and  kept  moist,  will  be  Rt  to  plant  out  m  Mar  ;  or  seeds  sown  from  imported 
fruit  in  February,  and  pricked  out  under  hand-glasses  in  iiutumn,  will  be  fit  for 
plunting  out  in  Spring.  Where  many  are  wanted,  make  a  bed  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  6  ft.  wide,  and  as  long  aa  ni;cessary.     Dig  it  out  to  the  depth  of  « 


with  peat  earth   to   the  depth   of   1 1  in.,  plant  3  ft.  apart,  or 

«nts  be  plentiful;  aod  all  the  attendiince  necessary  is  weeding 

and  watering,     A  clump  might  be  formed  upon  the  lawn,  or  in  the  American 


ground,  upon  the  same  principle,  fencinc  the  sides  of  it  witli  brick 
prevent  the  ingress  of  weeds,  and  placing  rough  stones  for  the  plants  to  run 
over.  Gather  all  the  berries  not  wanted  for  present  use,  before  they  are 
touched  by  frost,  and  preserve  them  in  bottles  perfectly  dry,  or  washed,  and 
put  into  bottles  with  water ;  and,  if  well  corked,  they  will  keep  a  considerable 
time. — Mr.  Fiuh  had  seen  the  plant  flourish  by  the  side  of  water,  and  had  seen 
it  planted  in  kitchen-gardens,  but  did  not  know  the  result.  He  thought  the  tub- 
ject  of  considerable  importance,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  value  of  the 
fruit,  but  because  one  of  the  great  generaliBinf!  principles  of  the  Society  was 
evolved  by  it,  being  confessedly  a  subject  of  which  the  generality  of  the  mem- 
bers were  ignorant — Mr.  Keane  was  sorry  that  a  fruit  so  aerceable  was  not 
better  known ,'  blamed  Kurdeners  for  their  apathy ;  lamented  that  they  knew  ao 
Uttle  of  the  use  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  earnestly  advised  his  bachelor 
brethren,  in  choosing  partners  for  life,  to  make  their  knowledge  of  cookery  an 
indispensable  qualification. 

Mr.  Henry  Knight  eolered  at  considernble  length  into  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  had  seen  the  cranberry  flourish  in  Amerii'a,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  it  was  most  prolific  in  those  half-marBhy  situations  that  were  covered 
with  water  at  one  season  and  dry  at  another,  and  by  the  sides  of  streams, 
where  the  plants  were  overflowed  for  one  part  of  the  year,  and  left  exposed  for 
the  other.  He  was  convinced  that  there  were  thousands  of  acres  in  our  com- 
mons where  it  would  flourish,  and  where  the  ^thering  of  its  fruit  might 
become  a  profitable  employment  for  cottagers  livmg  in  the  neigh bouriiood. — 
Mr.  RuBsei  dwelt  on  the  advantage  which  the  poor  man  would  derive  from  tU 
cultivation ;  spoke  of  the  miserable  condition  or  the  peasantry  who  gathered  the 
wild  English  cranberry  in  the  vicinage  of  the  lak«  of  Cumberland;  lamented 
that  thousands  of  acres  were  lying  waste,  which,  if  properly  cultivated,  might 
mlniitCT  to  the  enjoyment  of  man ;  and  drew  an  analogy  between  the  careless- 
ness evinced  towards  the  cmnberrj,  and  that  exhibited  towards  the  potato, 
on  its  first  introduction.— Mr.  Judd  considered  the  English  cranberry  prefer- 
able, in  point  of  flavour,  to  the  American  cranberry. — Mr.  Fish  was  anxious  to 
see  the  labouring  man  elevated  in  his  condition,  but  did  not  think  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  cranberry  would  be  greatly  productive  of  such  n  result ;  he 
wished,  however,  to  see  a  small  bed  of  it  in  every  cottage  garden,  that  the 
labouring  man  might  have  his  cranberry  tart  as  well  as  liis  gooseberry  pie,  as  a 
wholesome  variety  of  food  tended  much  to  promote  the  noppinesa  of  social 
enjoyment. 

Mr.  H.  Knight  showed  specimens  of  the  raccfntum  .Jrctostiphjlos,  a  benu- 
tiful  evergreen  shrub,  witli  black  berries,  which  he  considered  equally  or  more 
useful  than  the  cranberry,  as  it  was  very  prolific,  and  much  used  for  jellies  in 

America. 

Sec.  II.—  Ocneral  Meeting,  at  which  all  the  business  of  the  Society  waa 

transacted,  a  new  committee  chosen,  Stc. 

Jan.  A.  18.16. —  Mr.  Tcrnplc  not  bein^  present,  Mr.  Fish  read  his  essay  on 

the  cultivation  of  the  peach.     Al^er  noticmg  the  methods  of  propngating,  he 

gave  an  account  o<  his  practice  in  different  counties  of  England,  and  in  Baiiff- 
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shire,  in  Scotland.  In  the  north,  he  was  led  to  adopt  spur-pruning  out  of 
doors,  in  order  thnt  the  buJa  mi^ht  lie  well  ripeued ;  and  was  ao  successful,  as 
to  obtain  the  first  prizes  at  Edinburgh  and  Inverness.  In  the  summer  pruning, 
when  a  sliuot  is  at  the  fruit,  and  not  wanted,  he  pinches  it  off,  leaving  about  an 
inch,  to  draw  the  sap  to  the  fruit,  and  leaves  sulSeient  to  shade  it  from  the 
BUD.  He  picks  off  part  of  the  leave<i,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling,  to  give  it 
colour  and  flavour.  He  gathers  all  the  fruit  by  hand,  trying  them  round  tlie 
stalk  with  the  middle  finger  ever;  other  day ;  and,  if  pUced  on  stone  or  raartile 
shelves,  they  will  keep  good  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight.  Insects  he  destroys 
by  syringing  with  lime  and  tobacco  water,  l>efare  and  after  the  trees  are  in 
biosaom.  For  mildew,  he  wets  the  part  with  a  solution  formed  of  1  lb.  of  soap, 
and  five  gallons  of  water,  and  dusts  with  sulphur  vivum.  In  forcing,  he  also 
leaves  Blew  spurs, as  it  gives  a  double  chance.  The  borders  being  examined, 
houses  cleared,  4c.,  he  Tights  a  fire  in  the  morning  for  the  first  two  weeks  in 
January,  leaving  plenty  of  air;  be  lights  a  fire  in  the  evening  in  the  third  week, 
keeping  a  temperature  of  45°,  until  the  trees  are  coming  into  bloom;  when  he 
increases  it  to  50°  and  65°,  until  the  fruit  are  the  size  of  D^arrowfat  peas;  but 
never  allows  the  house  to  be  higher  than  58°  with  fire  heat.  When  farther 
advanced,  he  gives  air  when  the  house  is  at  70°  sun  heat,  but  never  allows  it 
to  exceed  80°.  He  fumigates  the  house  when  the  fruit  is  set,  and  syringes 
every  morning,  unle^  when  in  flower,  until  the  nights  become  mild,  wheu  it  is 
done  before  the  house  is  shut  up.  He  frequently  looks  over  and  thins  the 
fruit  before  stoning.  He  thins  the  leaves  when  the  fruit  is  half  swollen,  gives 
air  night  and  day,  and  very  little  fire  during  the  last  stage.  He  takes  otTtbe 
sashes  when  ihe  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  and  places  them  on  when  the  fruit  is 
gathered,  for  the  purpose  of  ripening  the  wood  properly.  The  soil  he  used 
was  a  strong  clayey  loam,  mixed  with  rotten  dung  and  decayed  leaves,  to  keep 
it  open  }  and,  finally,  he  attached  great  importance  to  cleanlmeBs,  for  promoting 
the  success  ofoU  his  operations, 

Mr.  Russel  disapproved  of  the  essay,  as  it  did  not  treat  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject, OS  many  of  the  omissions  were  of  much  importonce,  and  as  several  of 
the  statements  were  liable  to  mislead ;  as  he  was  confident  Mr.  Temple  never 
took  prizes  for  peaches  grown  on  the  open  wall  in  Ban flshire,  without  the 
assistance  of  fire  heat.  He  stated  he  hail  seen  peaches  30  miles  to  the  north 
of  Cullen  Castle,  where  Mr.  Temple  lived,  ripen  well  on  the  open  wall,  and 
ascribed  this  difference  to  soil,  the  subsoil  in  Banffshire  being  a  cold  rock  and 
clav,  while,  beyond  the  river  Spey,  the  soil  was  light,  and  on  a  sandy  bottom. 
— Mr.  Fish  regretted  Mr.  Temple's  absence,  but  considered  that  was  no  reason 
for  finding  fault  with  what  the  essay  wanted,  instead  of  what  it  contained  ;  he 
also  contended  that  an  essav  was  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  treatise  on  a 
subject,  and  was  sure,  if  thi9  one  had  been  much  longer,  Mr.  Russel  would 
have  been  the  first  to  complain  of  its  length. — Mr.  Keane  stated  there  was 
nothing  said  respecting  the  time  of  planting.  He  gave,  and  stated  why  he 
gnve,  the  preference  to  autumn  planting,  inst^d  of  winter  and  spring.  He  also 
stated  that  the  formation  of  the  borders  was  of  great  consequence,  and  that 
they  ought  never  to  be  more  than  2  ft.  deep.  He  advocated  the  use  of 
fresh  loam,  but  not  much  dung,  as  it  made  the  wood  too  luxuriant ;  and  stated 
that  the  best  peaches  in  America  were  grown  on  shallow  soils,  and  on  wood- 
like goosequills.  In.  forcing,  he  recommended  equalising  the  temperature  of 
the  roots  and  top  of  the  tree,  by  watering  with  warm  water,  covering,  &c. — 
Mr.  Husael  still  contended  that  the  statements  in  the  essay  were  made  in  too 
general  terms  to  be  of  much  utility,  and  that  there  was  not  an  original  idea 
upon  the  subject ;  adding  that,  when  he  came  to  asociety  like  this,  he  expected 
to  receive  new  ideas,  or  what  was  the  use  of  meeting  at  all  ? — Mr.  Fish  agreed 
with  Mr.  Keaue,  but  thought  that  borders  might  be  deep,  provided  they  were 
not  crammed  with  decomposing  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  which  soured  when 
bej-ond  the  influence  of  sun  and  air  ;  but,  if  the  reqtdsilc  manure  wete.placcd 
upon  the  surface,  there  would  be  little  danger  of  the  roots  going  down.  He 
was  afraid  Mr.  Russel  would  not  be  long  among  them ;  he  would  be  satisfied  . 
u  N  4 
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with  nothing  but  ■  profusion  of  new  ideas,  Rnd  contended  that,  while  the  gain- 
iDg  Tresh  hcta  was  one  great  object  of  the  Society,  it  was  none  of  the  least  of 
its  aims  to  bring  into  operation,  and  );eneraliite,  facts  alread;  known.  He  then 
argued  that  there  were  excellent  paints  in  the  essay,  such  as  spur-pniniog  for 
the  north,  and  the  system  pursued  in  ripening  the  wood  in  houses. — Mr. 
Rusael  entered  upon  the  different  methods  of  nrotecung  peach  walla,  spolie  of 
certain  lubstances  as  being  more  attractive  of  frost  than  others,  and,  finally, 
gave  hia  preference  to  bunting,  pkced  uyoa  rollers,  so  as  to  drew  up  during 
the  day. — Mr.  Fish  entered  into  the  principles  of  protection,  and  showed  how 
the  ndiation  of  lieat  from  the  wall  was  radiated  back  again  by  the  protecting^ 
agent, — Mr.  Caie  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of  properly  fecundating  the  blos- 
■omi ;  that,  for  this  purpose,  care  should  be  taken  to  proportion  the  branches 
to  the  strength  of  the  roots,  nnd  to  thin  out  the  blossoms  accordingly,  exposing 
them  fully  to  the  sun,  and  then  thinning  out  the  fruit  before  iloning. — Mr. 
I  saw  that  Mr.  Temple  approved  of  fan  training,  and  was  surprised  that 
'.  Fish  had  not  disapproved  ofauch  a  system,  as  he  was  ao  anxious  to  work 
upon  fixed  principles.  He  hizhly  extolled  Seymour's  system,  and  wondered 
that  one  so  limple,  so  beautiful,  and  so  worthy  of  consideration,  was  not  more 

Srevalent.  He  considered  the  soil  recommended  by  Mr.  Temple  waa  fit  only 
>r  hi^  airy  situations ;  thought  that  the  borders  ought  never  to  be  more  thaa 
16  in.  deep  ;  and  stated  that  Hayward  grew  fine  peaches  on  a  border  that 
had  not  more  than  6  in.  of  soil.  He  contended  that  spur-pruning  was  not 
applicable  in-doors  and  out  of  doors  alike,  and  that  errors  in  pruning  often  took 
place  from  the  state  of  the  tree  being  overlooked  ;  and  that  it  was  a  good  plan 
to  disbud  weak  trees  before  the  buds  expanded. — Mr.  Fish  considered  that 
Seymour's  system  wai  merely  fan  training  reduced  to  a  syttem  ;  but,  notwith- 
standing its  great  beauty,  he  was  doubtful  if  attention  to  first  principles  were 
exhibited  in  the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other.  It  was  of  importance,  in  ft 
fruit-bearing  tree,  to  have  all  the  branches  a9  nearly  alike  in  vigour  ns  possible ; 
and,  to  effect  this,  a  weak  shoot  should  be  elevated,  and  a  strong  one  dcpreasedl 
In  making  additional  remarks  upon  pruning,  be  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
disbudding,  instead  of  cutting  with  the  knife. — Mr.  Caie  had  seen  the  largest 
peacbe*  grown  upon  standarda  in  a  house,  and  pruned  when  in  blossom. 
When  the  fruit  was  safely  atoned,  the  borders  were  well  watered  with  manured 
water,  and  the  greatest  attention  paid  to  giving  air.  He  also  stated  that,  bavmg 
been  beyond  the  Spey  last  autumn,  he  was  surprised  to  find  such  beautiful 
fruit,  and  so  full  of  saccharine  matter. — Mr.  Adamnon  stated  that,  at  a  place 
where  he  lived  in  Fifeshire,  Ihe  hot  walls  were  heated  by  burning  faggots  for 
an  hour  or  two,  which  heated  the  wall  quickly  and  equally;  and  then  a  coal 
fire  was  nut  on  to  prevent  the  heat  loivering;  and  that,  without  any  coverii^, 
they  had  splendid  crops;  and  he  recollected  measuring  a  fruit  11^  in.  id 
drcumfcrence. — Mr.  Thorbum  approved  of  spur-pruning  in  cold  or  wet  situ- 
ations, but  it  was  a  bad  system  if  generally  adopted. — Mr.  Adams  approved  of 
■hallow  borders,  autumn  planting,  and  hot  walls ;  and  entered  into  the  import- 
ance of  studying  the  prmciples  of  phytologj',  confident  that  the  niore  we 
studied  the  nature  of  plants,  the  more  would  we  become  united  in  opinion. 

Jan.  22.  1838,  Forcing  the  Apncal.  —  The  forcing  of  the  apricot  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ayres,  who  stated  that  he  was  only  aware  of  one  house  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  apricot,  and  that  was  at  Mr.  Labouchere's ;  but  that 
he  had  seen  them  grown  in  a  peach-house.  He  approved  of  a  house  pretty 
wide,  with  a  circular  terrace  in  front,  and  trees  upon  the  back  wall.  The 
slope  of  the  roof  to  have  an  angle  of  45°,  or  less ;  and  the  front  wall,  and 
also  the  flues,  to  be  built  on  arches,  so  that  the  borders  might  he  both  inside 
and  outside  the  house.  He  advised  using  fermenting  dung  and  leaves  inside 
the  house,  to  save  the  application  of  much  fire  heat.  The  trees  being  pre- 
pared lour  years,  he  would  commence  forcing  in  February.  He  would  disbud 
according  to  circum.itances ;  and,  in  pruning  and  training,  keep  as  closely  to 
Seymour's  system  ns  possible.  He  would  keep  the  teniperature  the  first  fort- 
night Rt  40°,  inrrcaiing  it  to  Ki",  50°.  luid  55°,  until  the  fruit  wus  set ;  raising 
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it  to  60*  when  stoned,  and  70°  aod  75°  sun  heat.  He  Bdviaed  syringing, 
unless  when  the  trees  were  in  bloom,  or  the  fruit  ripening,  when  he  woukl 
talte  off  the  lights  to  ^ve  the  fruit  the  full  benefit  of  sun  and  air  to  flavour 
them  ;  and,  finally,  he  stated  that  he  had  leen  an  apricot  tree  taken  from 
the  open  wall  and  planted  in  a  peach-house,  after  it  hod  been  forced  six  weeks, 
which  bore  four  dozen  of  fruit  tnc  first  season,  and  twelve  dozen  the  second. — 
Mr.  Fish  said  that,  however  correct  Mr.  Ayres  might  be  in  liis  routine  of 
culture,  be  considered  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  that  and  [he  instance  he 
concluded  with  mentioning;  en  instance  which  would  seem  to  controrcrt  all  his 
fonner  propositions,  and  establish  a  new  fact;  namely,  that  the  apricot  was 
easily  forced, — Mr.  Russel  thought  that  the  stoning  would  be  the  most  diJfi- 
cult  period,  and  recommended  shading  the  house  ^m  the  sun  at  that  time. 
He  corroborated  this  practice  by  referring  to  the  open  wall,  stating  that  the 
fruit  often  dropped  upon  a  south  aspect,  when  it  stood  upon  an  east  and 
west  i  and  then  he  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  delighted  in  a  humid  atmo- 

3 there,  resting  this  conclusion  on  the  evidence  of  individuals  who  had  seen  it 
□urish  in  several  parts  of  Africa.  —  Mr.  Thompson  would  prefer  forcing  on 
the  apricot  chiefly  after  it  was  securely  stoned.  —  Mr.  Adams  had  seen  apricot 
trees  introduced  into  a  peach-house,  and  the  result  was  only  one  or  two 
apricots  for  two  years.  He  also  showed  that  fruit  forced  were  sweetest,  as  they 
came  to  perfection  when  the  sun  was  most  vertical.  It  was  computed  that 
half  the  rays  were  lost  at  45°  degrees  from  the  equator;  and  that,  there- 
fore, fruit  ripened  in  June  were  sweetest,  possessing  more  saccharine  matter. 
—  Mr.  Fish  approved  of  Mr.  Russel's  ideas  respecting  shading,  and  thought 
it  might  be  advantageously  extended  to  the  open  wall.  As  mention  had 
been  made  of  the  apricot  flourishing  in  a  humid  atmosphere,  he  wished  to 
know  if  it  had  been  noticed  to  flourish  in  a  wet  retenttve  soil.  He  then 
entered  at  some  length  upon  Mr.  Adams's  statements,  the  purport  of  which 
was,  that  the  want  of  saccharine  matter  in  our  forced  fruits  was  as  much 
owing  to  our  modes  of  cultivation,  as  tii  the  absence  of  a  more  vertical  sun  ; 
that  the  sweetness  of  fruit  was  owing  to  the  changing  of  its  acid  into  sugar, 
effected  chiefly  by  the  agency  of  the  sunheamEi  and  that,  therefore,  the 
practice  of  keening  the  plants  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture, 
though  favourable  to  the  production  of  large  fruit,  was  not  equally  favour- 
able to  the  presence  of  saccharine  matter  in  it;  as  the  sun  was  not  powerful 
enough  to  evaporate  its  watery,  and  change  its  acid,  constituents.  —  Mr, 
Russel  was  confident  an  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  would  be  very  pr^u- 
dicial  to  the  apricot.  —  Mr.  Caie  never  saw  the  s^ricot  properly  matured  in 
Scotland  on  tne  open  wall,  and  understood  it  would  not  ripen  any  better  in 
some  parts  of  England.  He  had  seen  it  forced  with  great  success  in  Scotland, 
with  the  assistance  of  glass  only,  when  the  fruit  ripened  in  June.  The  house 
was  of  large  dimensions ;  the  roof  sloped  at  an  angle  of  45°.  The  trees  were 
standards,  planted  in  the  centre  of  the  house;  their  boles  were  4 in.  in 
diameter;  tne  diameter  of  the  head,  9ft.  through;  and  height  of  the  tree, 
13  ft.  The  soil  was  brought  fresh  from  a  meadow,  and  no  dung  added.  The 
blossoms  were  thinned  out,  so  as  to  leave  those  most  exposed  to  the  light. 
The  head  of  the  tree  was  about  i  ft.  from  the  gloss.  Caterpillars  were 
troublesome,  but  were  destroyed  by  hand-picking.  The  crops  were  uniformly 
good ;  and,  though  he  had  tasted  apricots  from  walls  in  England,  they  bore 
no  comparison  in  flavour,  or  size.  There  was  also  another  house,  formed 
by  placing  sashes  about  Sin.  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  and7fl.  from  the 
bottom,  and  havini;  the  trees  planted  against  the  wall.  —  Mr.  Stormont  had 
seen  the  apricot  nourish  in  a  place  in  Forfarshire,  where  it  was  very  damp, 
being  surrounded  with  meadows;  and  the  fruit  ripen  wcU.  —  In  relation 
to  damp  borders,  Mr.  Ayres  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  beautiful  wall  of 
apricot  trees,  at  the  back  of  which  ran  a  rivulet,  ift.  below  the  level  of  the 
border ;  but  that,  owing  to  some  alterations,  the  water  was  raised  2  ft. ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  the  trees  gradually  decayed,  and  young  ones 
planted  in  tbeir  stend  shared  the  same  futc.  —  B.  F- 
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Art.  V.    Retrotpeclive  CrUicitm. 

Tan  FloatT-Garden  at  Bedjord  Lodge.  —  The  detwls  which  »how  Uie  ex- 
cellent manngcmfnt  of  the  beautiful  flower-gorJen  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfurd  at 
Camiien  IliU,  must  be  eitreoiel}'  iatereathig  to  all  admirer*  of  sucb  an  ezqui- 
sitclv  BrraiigcJ  parterre,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  on  Mr.  Caie.  Thererore, 
the  few  observations  which  follow  are  bj'  no  meuns  intended  to  detract  frocn 
that  praue  wbich  is  so  Justly  his  due;  noiUier  could  •nj'thing  which  I  might 
write  aflcct  his  well-descrvcd  reputation. 

In  fig.  74.,  the  shrub  with  the  spherical  lumpy  head,  on  the  left  side,  wants 
rriief  by  the  introduction  of  some  conical  plant  in  the  foreground.  At 
fig.  T5.,  on  the  lawD,  in  front  of  the  vemndsi,  at  d,  and  also  in  front  of  the 
gTL-L-D-house,  at  a,  the  trauidtstant  distribution  of  the  beds  does  Dot  admit  of 
sufficient  breadth  of  turf  to  show  anything  like  light  and  &hade,  or  aitisticsl 
design.  There  is,  also,  at  the  one  side  of  (f,  an  abrupt  and  uninielligible  termina' 
tioD  ofa  grove  walk,  which  begins  again  at  the  other  side  of  it,  in  an  equally 
abrupt  manoer.  The  general  dfcct  of  fig.  76.  is  very  good  ;  but  it  might  be 
improved  by  removing  all  the  vaaes  or  fluwer-pots  on  the  terrace  wall,  excqit 
those  supported  by  piers.  This  leads  me  to  object  strongly  to  the  appearance 
of  the  terrace  wall  in  fig.  77.  1  hold  it  to  be  an  absolutely  indispensable 
architectural  principle,  that  every  vase,  urn,  &c.,  placed  upon  a  wall,  should 
have  a  projectinc  pier  to  support  it;  and  I  object  entirely  to  placing  pots 
with  plants  in  ihcni  on  walls  :  I  cannot  see  what  business  they  have  there. 
The  remarks  made  in  respect  to  fig.  74.  will  apply,  with  increased  force^  to 
fig.  Tti.,  where  the  round-headed  shrub  again  appears  like  an  enormous  hedg^ 
bog.  —  R.  tileiiJinning.     Biclon,  Sept.  1838. 

GToxlh  of  the  Slumjit  of  the  SUixr  Fir.  (Vol.  XIII.  p.  U8.) — Among  many 
interesting  subjects  contained  in  the  GardeHer'i  Atngaaac  for  1637, 1  perceive, 
at  p.  14;^.,  sonic  remarks  of  M.  Dutrochet,  upon  the  growth  of  the  stumps  of 
the  silver  fir,  which  arc  said  to  JDcrease  in  diameter  ^tcr  the  tree  is  felled.  I 
was  on  one  occasion  led  to  some  ohservalions  upon  the  same  appcorance  in 
the  stump  of  a  silver  fir  cut  down  here;  but,  although  at  that  time  unac- 
quainted with  M.  Dutruchet's  investigation  upon  the  subject,  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  reflecting  upon  TIlcopliroatuH's  account  of  suiiilar  apjiearances, 
in  the  stumps  of  the  same  tree  {iXririf),  when  felleil,  in  Greece,  if  M. 
Dutrochet  has  not  adverted  to  Thcophrastus,  perhaps  ^ou  may  be  interested 
in  reading  the  following  passage  from  that  author,  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
the  third  book,  where  he  particularly  describes  what  he  calls  the  S/ifaviic, 
or  liiifiipia,  of  the  silver  fir  after  dccacuininntion.  From  this  hurd  circular 
substance,  the  Arcadians  made  bowls.  —  Jt.  L.  Long.  Hamjilon  Lodge, 
Sept.  0.  1838. 

The  pass^e  sent  us  by  Mr.  Long  is  as  follows  :  — After  remarking  that  the 
roots  of  the  nii-ri]  and  tXarii  (the  spruce  and  silver  firs)  perish  ta  soon  aa 
the  trees  arc  cut,  Theonhrastus  adda  i  "  A  peculiarity^  occurs  with  ri^ard  to 
the  Elate;  for,  when  felled,  or  broken  off  by  the  wind  or  anything  else,  u 
substance  grows  round  the  smooth  part  of  tlie  trunk ;  for,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  it  in  smooth,  branclilcsi,  and  uniform,  like  the  mast  ofa  vebsel ;  /iiLptitr 
irottivTipov  ti'c  i-'-i^Di;, '  liltlc  inferior  in  height.'*  Some  call  it  diupavXis,  others 
ofipif  un.f  In  colour  it  is  black  :  it  is  excessively  strong.  From  this  the  Ar- 
cadians  form  their  goblc-la.  In  breadth,  it  is  as  much  as  the  tree  might  hapjien  to 
have  been  ;  but  it  is  stronger,  more  tappy.  and  thicker."    (//uf.  Plant,,  lii.  6.} 

The  occaiioiial  Fiwt-bcai ing  of  the  Mtde  Papain,  (p.  430.)—  1  beg  to  oRer 
a  few  remarks  on  the  interesting  communication  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Elliott  respect- 


•  I  do  not  know  what  Theophrastus  means  by  this  fiucpoi'  iroliiartpov  it^ 
i^iic,  of  which  I  have  ^ven  the  translation  literally :  perhaps  there  may  be 
some  error  in  the  text.  —  //.  /-.  L. 

f  'Aiiipnirii'i;  lifif 'f  i''n,  literally  "  round  growth."  —  IL  L.  L. 
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ing  the  papaw,  which  baa  been  bo  skilfully  muiBged,  anil  succeMfu%  rruitet), 
at  Ripl^  Castle. 

Mr.  Elliott's  account  of  the  treatnient  be  bestows  will  be  very  acceptable 
to  those  who,  having  the  plants,  may  be  desirous  of  fruitinf;  them ;  and  they 
have  only  to  imitate  Mr.  Elliott's  practice  to  insure  success.  lie  is  surprised 
that  the  male  plant  should  bear  fruit ;  and  accounts  for  it  in  the  only  rational 
nay  he  can ;  namely,  by  attributing  it  to  an  intermixture  of  the  juices,  in  his 
attempt  to  inarch  [he  one  upon  the  other.  But  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  this :  —  The  C&rica  is  a  genus  which  connects  Linnteus's  two 
classes  Monte' cia  and  Di(E'cia,as  an  intermediate  link  ;  and  as  exemplified  in 
'  several  other  genera  belonging  to  the  same  class ;  as  the  hemp  (Cannabis),  for 


This  departure  from  the  usual  habits  and  structure  of  the  plants  is  much 
more  conspicuous  in  their  native  country  than  with  us.  At  Madras,  Pondi- 
cherry,  and  other  towns  in  the  Carnatic,  smgle  plants  of  the  papaw  from 
10  ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  are  seen  in  almoet  every  court-yard.  As  fruit  trees,  the 
Linnxan  botanist  wonders  how  these  single  plants  can  answer  the  purpose  of 
the  planter,  unless  he  also  imagines  that  the  pollen  is  so  volatile  as  to  be 
carried  by  the  wind  from  one  street  to  another;  but  which  would  tie  nothing 
sErange  as  respects  the  impregnation  of  the  female  plants.  But  it  is  the 
fertility  of  the  male  individuals  which  puzzles  the  botanist,  unless  he  hap- 
pens to  be  aware  that  this  incident  is  a  constitutional  property  of  the  male 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  the  fruit  produced  by  the  male  plants  are  in- 
variably found  to  be  the  largest  and  best.  This  is,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the 
paucity  of  the  crop ;  the  females  being  much  more  prolific,  and,  consequently, 
the  fruit  are  sniiler.  Neither  arc  much  valued  as  fruit  for  the  dessert  m 
India:  they  are  mostly  used  green,  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  — J.  M.  Sept. 
1838. 

ffatt'i  Beebioet.  —  I  trouble  you  with  n  few  observations,  which  appear 
nei^essary,  in  defence  of  my  former  communication  (p.  160.),  in  which  1  made 
objections  to  Nutt's  tieeliives.  1'he  Rev.  T.  Clark,  in  p.  :j50.,  behind  some 
rather  severe  remarks  upon  my  article,  by  asserting  that  my  failing  to  prevent 
swarming  was  in  consequence  of  aty  having  deparccd  from  Mr.  Nutt's  di- 
rections. If  this  were  true,  I  should  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  Hud  fault  with 
Nutt's  system  :  but  it  is  not  true.  The  pages  of  the  Gardener't  Magaxiae  will 
testify  that  I  gave  Nutt's  system  a  full  and  patient  trial  for  five  vears ;  and 
only  for  the  last  three  have  I  departed  from  them.  If  Mr. Clark' has  so  far 
succeeded  in  the  prevention  of  swarming,  by  following  Nutt's  method,  he  has 
t>een  more  fortunate  than  myseir:  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  state- 
ment comes  from  the  editor  of  Nutt's  work. 

Mr.  Clark  gives  three  quotations  from  Nutt's  work,  which  he  considers  to 
contain  a  complete  refutation  of  my  olisen'ations.  The  first  is  introduced, 
apparently,  under  the  persuasion  that  1  had  ventilated  empty  boxes.  This  was 
not  the  case,  for  most  of  the  swarming  took  place  after  the  l>ees  had  taken 

EossessLon  of  them.  If  I  had  ventilated  empty  boxes,  the  tin  tubes  would 
ave  had  very  little  effect  on  their  temperature,  and,  certainly,  could  not  have 
rendered  them  so  cold  and  disagreeable  as  the  places  which  bees  olten  choose 
for  themselves  ;  such  ns  a  branch  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  an  old  chimney  full 
of  holes,  admitting  of  very  Iree  ventilation. 

To  the  second  quotation,  recording  the  success  of  Mr.  Nutt's  own  fourteen 
stocks  at  Moulton  Cliapel,  I  must  ot>serve  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  satisfactory  to  have  referred  to  the  results  in  some  others  of  his  apiaries, 
establislied  in  various  places.  In  this  county  of  Norfolk,  his  system  has  failed 
to  prevent  swarming,  though  attended  to  by  belter  apiarians  than  myself. 

If,  by  the  third  quotation,  Mr.  Clark  would  insinuate  that  I  have  failed  to 
prevent  swarming,  from  not  having  relieved  them  it  Uie  proper  lime,  I  can 
only  consider  this  proper  time  as  a  convenient  subterfuge,  devoid  of  any  real 
foundation.  After  all  these  quotations  fi  oiii  Ntitt,  which  are  by  no  means  new 
to  me,  I  repeat  the  assertion,  from  my  own  ejcpericnec,  that  no  expulsion  of 
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queeiu  takes  place  till  after  the  third  or  fourth  swans  ;  thb  u  the  CMC  in 
common  hiveB,  and  equallj  in  the  new.  Thii  tlboin  the  instiDCt  of  beet  to  pro- 
paj^te  iheir  ipecin  by  awarming,  which  never  takeaplace  after  the  expul^n. 

Mr.  N'ult  proclaims  hit  huniaoe  ij'iitein  ai  difieriog  from  aU  others,  ia 
enabling  ui  to  procure  pure  boney  without  destroying  the  beea :  but  thia  ia 
nothing  new.  Pure  honey  i»  obtuned  from  common  hifea  on  the  storifying 
plan,  without  injury  to  the  bees.  When  Mr.  Nutt  nils  out  against  this  prac- 
tice, be  forgets  that  his  own  ayatem  ia  the  verjr  same  except  as  regards 
fail  collateral  boxes  ;  for  the  glasses  oD  the  top  of  bis  inverted  hires  are  oa  the 
■ame  plan  of  atorifying,  end  so  ia  the  glaas  on  the  collatera]  hiTcs.  A  glass  od 
the  top  of  a  common  straw  hire  differs  in  nothing  from  one  on  a  wooden  box, 
except  in  not  being  dignified  with  the  fine  name  of  the  PmilioK  of  t/aturr. 
The  collateral  boxes  were  new,  and  would  have  deserved  praise,  if  they  could 
have  prevented  swarming,  and  if  the  queens  did  not  deposit  their  eggs  in  them. 
The  tin  tubes  are  a  mere  fancy.  They  might  be  of  use  in  hives  crowded  with 
beea  and  combs ;  but  they  are  speedily  rendered  useless  by  the  bees  sealing 
them  up. 

The  difference  between  the  three  collateral  boxes,  and  three  common  hives, 
is,  that  the  three  boxes  ought  to  be  fiillof  bees  all  under  one  queen,  while  the 
three  hives  would  each  be  under  a  separate  queen.  But  it  will  be  urged  in 
favour  of  the  coUateisl  boxes,  that  tne  hone^  in  the  side  boxes  is  pure, 
because  the  queen  does  not  deposit  her  ^^s  in  them,  and  die  cells  are  not 
discoloured,  as  in  brood  combs.  To  this,  I  have  to  observe  that,  if  the  bees 
enter  the  side  boxes  early  in  the  season,  the  honey  will  be  no  purer  than  that 
made  by  a  second  or  third  swarm  in  a  straw  hive  of  the  same  age.  liaat  year, 
1  put  a  swann  into  one  of  the  side  boxes  of  two  collateral  hives ;  but  the  beea 
dill  not  enter  the  other  end  boxes,  from  the  centre  stocks,     I  destroyed  the 
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n  one  of  the  side  boxes,  and  united  the  other  to  the  centre  stock,  after 
destroying  their  queen.  They  fought,  and  there  was  great  loss  of  lile;  yet  not 
enough,  for  I  soon  found  that  I  had  more  beea  than  could  be  supported  ; 
for,  though  the  centre  was  full  of  lionev,  I  was  obliged  to  feed  them.  They 
were,  after  all,  weak,  and  died  in  the  following  apring:  the  other  centre  stock 
ia  doing  well. 

Bees  may  be  united,  at  swarming  time,  without  much  loss  of  life,  as  thej 
have  not  taken  full  possessioil  of  tlie  hive  ;  but,  when  ntninge  beea  are  added 
to  an  established  hive,  fighting  will  always  ensue,  and  often  with  great  loss  of 
life.  These  observations  prove  that,  if  the  end  boxes  were  full  of  honey  and 
bees,  the  centre  box  would  not  contain  enough  to  support  the  whole  colony 
during  the  winter;  and  little  would  be  gained  by  taking  food  from  the  bees  at 
first,  if  it  became  necessary  afterwards  to  feed  them,  lliis  season,  I  put  a 
Bwarm  into  one  side  box  of  ench  of  two  sets  of  collateral  hives,  where  each 
worked  with  its  own  queen.  The  bees  from  the  centre  stock  entered  the  op- 
posite ends  at  the  same  lime.  I  took  the  boxes  off,  and  examined  them  on  the 
Sd  of  August.  Those  boxes  with  Repamtc  swarms  had  a  little  pure  honey 
in  the  outside  combs,  the  inside  ones  containinj;  brood ;  and  the  seme  was 
found  in  the  other  ends  enteral  from  the  centre  stocks. 

After  this,  the  question  will  occur,  what  advantage  is  gained  by  having  a 
large  colony  of  bees  under  one  queen,  since  weaker  hives  produce  as  pure 
honey  as  the  stronger.  To  procure  the  honey  from  the  weaker  hives,  on  the 
old  plan,  the  bees  must  be  destroyed,  so  tar  the  other  mode  has  the  advant^e; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  danger  of  too  much  robbery  in  the  stronger 
hives;  and  thebccs  must  be  fed;  and,  if  this  be  not  practised  success(iilly,3ie 
bees  must  perish  frooi  starvation.  But,  when  the  honey  is  collected,  there  \t 
little  djlference  in  the  result  of  either  system  :  if  proht  is  wanted,  the  old  b 
preferable. 

Mr.  Clark  pronounces  mc  no  apiarian ;  to  which,  indeed,  I  lay  no  great  pre- 
tensions. But  he  hasdecided  upon  singular  grounds,  if,  as  it  would  appear,  he 
rests  his  verdict  chiefly  upon  my  acknowledgment  that  I  doubted  the  maternity 
of  the  queen-bee,  till  1  had  ocular  demonstration.    Hy  conftssioa  is  ttrmeU 
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!'  bungling,"  and  exposed  in  italics,  becsu«e  I  happened  to  say,  without  due 
accuracy,  that  I  had  seen  the  mother-bee  laying  an  rgg  in  levcral  of  the  celii, 
where,  of  course,  I  should  have  said  depoiitmg  an  r^  in  each  of  teveral  celh, 
I  have  no  inclinHtion  to  dwell  on  this  small  criticism,  nor  to  be  at  the  puns 
of  vindicBting  my  **  crude  production,"  or  the  justice  of  designating  as  "  tank 
folly  "  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  natural  instinct  of  bees.  Such  peevish 
censures  will  reflect  no  credit  on  the  writer  ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  being 
much  more  solicitous  to  promote  sount)  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  bees, 
tlmn  either  to  attack  othoi  or  defend  myself,  1  am  content  to  leave  my 
communicaCiDns  to  the  impartial  judgment  of  your  respectable  readers. — 
John  Wilton,  Gardener  to  Lord  Slaffiird.    Coney  Hall  Gardenx,  Aug.  I  %.  1 838. 

Rhubarb  Jelly  and  Jota.  [p.  395.') — I  see,  by  the  last  Nuniber  of  theGim/nifr'f 
Magmine,  that  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  of  No'rthenden,  Cheshire,  is  giving  him-, 
self  much  uneasiness  about  the  rhubarb  jelly,  and  evidently  wishes  to  be 
considered  the  original  inventor  of  it.  He  may  be;  but  I  do  not  see  what 
right  he  has  to  say  that  I  got  the  hint  at  Manchester.  Such  was  not  the  cose. 
Indeed,  I  never  heard  of  such  an  article  till  June,  1837,  when  we  were  making 
trial  of  a  tart  of  Buck's  new  early  scarlet  rhubarb,  the  juice  of  which  was  quite 
as  high-coloured  as  tliat  of  red  curmnts.  Finding  this,  1  suggested  the 
making  a  trial  of  it  as  jelly,  which  was  done  on  the  16th  of  June,  1837,  After- 
wards, it  was  tried  in  the  form  of  jam ;  and  both  turned  out  uncommonly  well, 
and  in  both  instances  the  colour  was  preserved  fully  as  rich  and  clear  as  that 
made  from  red  currants.  On  the  aotti  of  October,  1637  (three  months  after 
the  date  of  the  paper  noticed  in  your  Magazine,  July  19.  1837),  I  visited 
Manchester;  and  some  rhubarb  jelly  was  then  shown  me  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
probably  the  remains  of  the  iar  given  him  by  Mr.  Johnson.  The  sample 
shown  was  made  with  ^reen  rhubarb  and  brown  sugar:  and  I  suppose  it  was 
from  this  frightful  specuncn  that  Mr.  Johnson  supposes  that  I  was  led  to  the 
making  of  it.  If  so,  I  b^  to  inform  him  that  he  was  never  more  mistaken. 
I  was  lately  informed  by  a  gentlemen  from  Shetland,  and  which  I  state  for 
Mr.  Johnson's  information,  that  the  practice  of  making  jelly  from  green 
rhubarb  hns  been  carried  on  there  for  many  years;  as,  unless  the  seasons  are 
fine,  no  other  preserve  can  be  made.  —  J.  M}Nfib.  Edmburgh,  Aug.  SO.  1638. 

[Mr.  M'Nab  sent  us,  with  this  communicattdn,  pots  of  both  the  jelly  and 
the  jam.  The  latter  was  most  excellent,  having  a  beautiful  colour,  and  a 
line  flavour :  the  former  was  equally  good  in  colour  and  flavour,  but  it  had 
not  formed  a  jelly,  being  of  ibe  consistence  of  rich  syrup. —  Coixf.] 


Art.  VI.     Qfteries  and  Anmers. 

GASTarnotinjuTiouttoTree:  (p.  395.)  — In  reply  to  the  enquiry  of  W.  re- 
specting the  efFbcts  of  gas  tar,  I  \te^  to  inform  him  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
gas  tar  is  not  injurious  to  trees ;  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  particular  cases,  it 
would  seem  to  be  rather  beneficial  than  otherwise.  On  making  a  similar 
enquiry  of  a  superintendent  of  some  gas-works,  he  took  me  into  his  garden 
to  show  me  some  apple  trees  to  which  the  tar  had  been  applied,  as  he  informed 
me,  merely  for  experiment,  the  trees  having  been  in  the  last  stage  of  disease. 
The  trunks  of  these  trees  indicated  the  existence  of  a  very  active  state  of 
disease  prior  to  the  application  of  the  gas  tar ;  but  they  were  producing  voung 
wood  oi  the  oreateit  apparent  health  and  vigour.  1  saw  them  when  the  tar 
had  been  apiilied  in  some  cases  three  years,  in  others  two  years  ;  and  the 
owner  was  about  to  apply  it  to  all  the  trees  in  his  garden.  Having  an  apple 
tree  in  my  own  garden,  verf  much  affected  by  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
American  blight,  which  had  burrowed  into  the  bark,  and  was  evidently  affecting 
the  health  of  the  tree,  I  apftlied  the  gas  tar  with  a  brush  freely  mto  every 
unsound  part  of  the  bark.  The  insects  were,  in  a  few  days,  destroyed ;  the  bark 
threw  out  granulations  soon  aftuwards,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  becoms 
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perfectly  sound,  and  has  continoed  so  to  the  present  tiii)&  I  applktl  the 
tar  only  to  the  unsound  places.  I  cannot  speak  rrom  actual  eiperience  further 
than  I  have  stated,  and  I  cannot  be  sure  that  the  improvement  in  the  ^ple 
trees  before  recurdeil  resultcil  from  this  application  ;  but  such  was  the  im- 
pression of  the  owner.  I  would  recommend  W.  to  use  the  tree  guard,  of 
which  a  description  was  given  in  a  ibrmer  volume  of  thia  Magaiine  (vol.  siii. 
p.  166.),  OS  the  only  etfectual  protection  against  animals  having  the  very  vexa- 
tiou)  propensity  of  which  he  complains,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  never 
injures  the  trees.  The  cows  referred  to  in  that  article,  having  been  com- 
pletely foiled  by  the  guard  recommended,  b^an  to  attack  the  Iwrli  of  some 
elms  of  large  growth.  As  toon  m  this  ■was  observed,  the  gaa  tar  was  applied  to 
the  wounded  parta,  and  they  did  not  proceed  any  farther  that  season ;  hut  the 
following  spring,  as  soon  as  they  were  turned  out,  they  began  their  attacks 
again  on  the  new  bark  formed  over  the  former  wounds  ;  exposure  to  weather 
having,  it  ia  presumed,  destroyed  the  offensive  qualities  of  the  application. 
I  would  not,  therefore,  recommend  any  one  to  depend  nn  the  tar  alone,  as  it 
would  require  frequent  renewing,  and  irreparable  mischief  might  result  from 
inattention  to  this  in  time.  —  Cliarlei  Lavtrenrv.    Cirenirtlvr,  Sept.  23.  1838. 

T&e  Genui  Corrts'ii.  —  How  many  spedes  of  Corre''ii  arc  there  ;  and  are  all 
of  them  natives  of  New  South  Wales  ?  Are  Corne'a  rO(a  sod  C.  MilnMi 
distinct  f^ecies,  or  merely  seminal  varieties;  and  where  are  the  two  latter  to 
be  purchased,  and  at  what  price  ?  Have  any  seedlings  been  raised  in  thia 
country ;  and,  if  so,  have  nny  vuiielics  been  produced  by  that  means  ?  I  should 
be  grciitly  ohiigcd  to  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Gardenn'i  lHagaziiur,  if  they 
would  answer  tlicse  queries,  or  such  of  them  m  they  can.  —  S.  Xeiuingtoti, 
&■;>/.  SS.  1638. 

Mr.  iVatwooft  Aiaturr  to  varioui  Qmiliow  retptctmg  Inieett.  —  The 
insects  in  the  pear  leaves  just  received,  are  dead  larvE  oFaamall  lepidop- 
teruui  insect,  which  I  nresume  are  the  young  of  Arg}'r6mygea  CterckeUs 
(Tfnca  CI.  J.inn.),  described  in  the  Gardener'i  Magmine,  vol.  liii.  n.  524^ 

The  little  blue  hectics,  found  feeding  on  the  willow  leaven,  are  Chryaomela 
(Phic'doii)  vitcllinai,  o  very  common  species,  of  which  the  larra  feed  in 
compnny,  forming  little  regiments,  and  keening  in  a  Ime. 

It  ia  impossible  to  make  anything  out,  decisively,  respecting  the  grub*  lent 
from  the  canliHowera  at  Oxford.  They  are  evidendy  dipterous,  and,  mcM 
likely,  belonging  to  one  of  the  jlfuHcidce ;  perhaps  a  speciea  of  Anthomyia, 
allied  to  A.  cepiirum,  the  onion  fly,  described  in  my  aeries. 

The  insect  which  perforates  the  deal  laths  from  Petersburg,  sent  by 
W.  II.  UuNtcr,  is  iSlrei  .Aiv^ncus,  female,  in  the  larva  state.  See  Arb.BrH., 
art.  /^nus,  p.  3140. 

The  insects  sent  by  Larix  trom  Ifenth,  South  Wales,  which  attack  the  trans- 
planttM  larches,  arc  llylobins  nblctis.  See  Arb.  JBrit.,  p.  2\V).  I  shall  probably 
make  this  species  one  of  my  series.  —  J.  O.  fValwcod.   Oct.  4.  1838. 


Art.  VII.     Proceeding!  of  the  Horticultural  Society  oj" London. 

A  PAFER  was  read  "  On  the  Cultiration  of  the  Strawberry,"  by  John  Dis- 
ney, Esq.,  F-  H.S.  The  author  staled  that,  having  found  the  ordmnry  modes 
of  preserving  clean  the  fhiit  of  the  strawberry,  while  growing,  ineffectual,  he 
had  devised  the  following  method.  He  Grst  raises  the  bed  into  ridges, 
from  4  in.  to  6  in.  high,  and  24  in.  apart  at  the  upper  edge ;  planting  the  ninners 
in  the  VDllcy«,  at  the  distance  of  IS  or  15  inches.  Then,  when  the  flowers  ap- 
pear, he  paves  the  whole  of  the  ground  with  the  large  flat  peblilea  easily  pro- 
cured in  eravel-pita,  selecting  such  as  ore  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
1  in.  thick.  From  this  plan  the  author  finds  that  he  derives  the  following 
advantages :  — 

t .  The  rain  water  runa  in  between  the  pdibles,  and  readily  finds  its  way  to 
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the  roots  of  the  strawberry  plants ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ia  not  lost  by 
CTBpo  ration. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  Blones  is  always  clean;  no  soil,  therefore,  is  iplashed 
upon  the  fruit. 

3.  Tlie  surface  of  the  stones  becomes  sensibly  warm,  anil  furnishes  reflected 
heat  to  the  fruit.  At  the  Eame  time,  no  obstacle  is  ofTcred  to  the  production  of 
strong  and  healthy  runners. 

ExkilnUd.  —  From  Mr.  Beaton,  gardener  to  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
Twe^diii  caerAlea;  a  new  half-hardy  perennial,  with  beautiful  deep  nky-blue 
flowers,  recently  introduced  from  £uenos  Ayres.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Bro«Ti, 
F.H.S.,  nurseryman,  Slough,  a  beautifut  specimen  of  the  double  purple  Azalea 
indica,  and  another  of  the  white  variety  of  A.  /edifolia.  The  former,  from  its 
size,  and  the  profusion  of  double  pink  flown^  with  which  it  was  loaded, 
formed  a  most  attractive  object.  From  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  nursery- 
men, Vauihall,  a  small  collection  of  green-bouse  plants,  among  which  were 
E'pacris  paludosa,  a  seedlmg  /Rhododendron  Drhoreum,  and  the  two  varieties 
of  Camellia  jap6nica  called  dlegane  and  formdsa.  From  William  Haslcdine 
Pepys,  Esq.,  r.H.S.,  a  remarkably  fine  cucumber,  grown  upon  the  trellis  in- 
side B  forcing-house.  From  Mr.  John  Etavis,  gardener  to  Sir  Simon  Clarke, 
Bart.,  P.H.S.,  of  Oak  Hill,  near  East  Barnet,  a  black  Antigua  pine-aj^le, 
weighing  3}  lb.,  and  some  white  Sweetwater  grapes,  so  well  grown  as  to  re- 
semble fine  specimens  of  the  muscat  of  Alexandria.  From  John  Bianev, 
Esq.,  F.H.8.,  very  fine  fruit  of  the  golden  Harvey  and  nonpareil  apples,  in 
illuatration  of  his  manner  of  keeping  fruit  of  this  description.  The  ept)les 
were  found,  upon  trial,  to  have  preserved  their  flavour  in  great  perfection. 
From  Mr.  D.  Ferguson,  gardener  to  Peter  Cssar  Labouchere,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 
a  plant  of  Lodta  laterltia,  a  stin^ng,  twining,  green-house  herbaceous  plant, 
with  brick-red  flowers,  recently  introduced  from  Tucuman,  by  Mr.  Tweedie. 
From  Miss  Gamier  of  Wichham,  near  Southampton,  a  specimen  of  an  Ama- 
r^lli/,  or  Hippe&strum,  from  Brazil,  and  a  variety  of  G^snera  Douglasii  {Bol. 
Seg.,  t.  1110.).  The  latter  had  larger  flowers  than  the  original  species,  but  they 
were  paler  externally,  and  the  markings  inside  the  corolla  were  of  a  less  vivid 
brown.  These  were  accompanied  by  a  small  specimen  of  Gesncrn  faucialis 
(_Bol.  Reg.,  t.  1785  ),  one  of  the  most  brilliantly  coloured  of  Brazilian  herbai- 
ceous  plants.  Prom  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  Aighburgh,  near  Liverpool,  a 
specimen  of  Cyrtopddium  puncldtum.  This  was  a  very  beautiful  orchidaceous 
plant,  with  a  panicle  of  long  bright  yellow  flowers,  stained  and  mottled  with 
crimson  :  even  the  large  reflexed  bracts  were  coloured  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  contributed  to  the  general  richness  of  the  inflorescence.  It  was  much 
more  brightly  marked  than  the  specimen  from  which  a  flgure  was  published  in 
the  Botanical  Magaane  (t.350T,),  and  hod  acquired  all  the  depth  of  colour 
which  the  species  gains  in  St.  Domingo  and  the  continent  of  equinoctial 
America,  of  which  it  is  a  native.  From  Mr.  Ingram,  F.H.S.,  three  beautiful 
seedlinK  verbenas,  raised  in  Her  Majesty's  garden  at  Windsor,  between  V.  cha- 
mtedrilolia  and  V.  Tweeduinn.  From  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  a  collection  of 
thirty  green-house  and  stove  plants.  The  most  striking  species  were  the  fol- 
lowing : —  a  large  specimen  of  ClitinthnB  punfccus;  £rica  arist^ta  major  ;  a 
very  fine  plant  of  the  white  variety  of  Gloxinia;  E'pacris  onosmiefldra  {Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3168.),  a  »ery  pretty  green-house  plant  from  New  Holland ;  Perij- 
teria  carina,  a  curious  orchidaceous  plant,  whose  flowers  lie  upon  the  ground 
in  clusters,  like  little  cups  of  yellow  wax  ;  a  leucopogon  and  nn  oxylobium, 
apparently  new  ;  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  variety  of  AzAlea  Indica  called 
Hibberti ;  and  a  cleome,  with  large  deep  purple  blossoms.  From  Sir  Charles 
Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.H.S.,  some  specimens  of  plants  in  flower  from  the 
open  ground  at  (Wclew,  in  Cornwall ;  they  bavins  completely  resisted  the 
severity  of  the  late  winter,  in  that  mild  part  of  England.  Among  them  were 
the  New  Holland  Ac^cm  diffusa  and  stricta.  Azalea  fedifolia,  with  purple 
flowers;  £rica  austral  is  and  mediterrBneB,all  which  were  completely  destroyed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and,  wW  was  still  more  remarkably  shoots, 
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in  fuU  flower,  «f  Ahododfndrnn  arbdreum,  which,  Sir  Charlea  Lemon  stated, 
wM  becominK  a  tree  at  Curclew.  From  John  Luscombe,  Esq.,  of  Coonbe 
Royal,  near  Kingsbridge,  Devonshire,  a  baiket  of  lime  fruit,  apparently  of  the 
»weet  kind.  Mr.  Luscombe  BCated  that  these  fruits  had  been  produced  witboat 
the  Hid  of  fire  heat  in  winter,  having  been  on);  protected  by  a  glazed  frame  ; 
•nd  that  he  had  found  the  treea,  although  contidered  by  iomc  to  be  more 
tender  than  the  orange,  lemon,  or  citron,  not  to  have  Buatained  the  alightest 
ir^ury  from  file  unusiitU  severity  of  the  winter.  From  Mr.  Moun^y,  nur- 
Rcryman,  Eahng,  a  lar^  collection  of  heartsease.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Nayior 
of  Brixton,  a  collection  of  nuriculas  and  hyacinths.  From  Mr.  Nieman,  gar- 
dener to  Peter  CtEsar  Labouchere,  Esq.,  t.H.S,,  of  Hyland«,  near  CheliDS- 
ford,  black  Hamburgh  ^apes,  kidneybeans,  and  some  remarkably  large  Keen's 
aeediing  strawberries.  From  Mr.  Spcnce,  gardener  to  R.  Durant,  Esq.,  F.H.5., 
of  PutncT  Hill,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  yellow  variety  iif  Brugmdastn  san- 
guinea,  The  Bpecimen  measured  15  ft.  in  circumference,  and  hod  upwards  of 
forty-two  of  its  large  yellow  flowers  expanded  ujx>n  it.  It  was  accompanied 
by  a  yellow  China  rose,  one  of  the  flowers  of  which  measured  ]3in.  in  cir- 
cumference, a  species  of  lime,  and  h  prefly  pink  variety  of  UreviElea  aaicea. 
From  Mr.  Springall,  gardener  at  Taplow  Lodge,  iu  Buckinghamshire,  a  speci- 
men of  O'xalis  floriblinda,  completely  covering  a  basket  18  in.  in  diameter, 
in  which  it  wo-i  iilaceil.  From  the  Society's  Garden,  a  collection  of  A'arctssi 
nnd  Rilici,  togellier  with  several  green-house  plants;  among  which  was  Ha- 
brfinthus  concolor,  a  new  species,  sent  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Hartweg,  the  So- 
ciety's collector  in  that  country.  It  may  be  described  as  follows  : — Bulha  round, 
black.  Leaves  several,  glaucous,  obtuse,  1  f).  and  more  long,  fiiUy  half  an  inch 
wide,  longer  than  Che  scape,  which  beai^  a  single,  pale  green,  whole-coloured 
Hower.  Spathes  bifid,  cylindrical,  fitting  the  base  of  the  peduncle  tightly. 
Peduncle  creel,  slightly  compressed,  nearly  3  in.  long.  Perianth  campanulate, 
tiearly  erect,  rather  B[ireadins  at  the  point,  8  in.  long  ;  segments  obtuse.  Fau- 
cial  ring  composed  of  six  sliort  fringed  lines,  of  whicli  one  belongs  to  each 
segment  of  the  perianth,  and  the  whcue  form  an  apparently  continuous  line  at 
the  back  of  the  base  of  the  filament*.  Stigma  3-{»trted,  with  narrow  recurved 
divisions. 

The  following  medalo  were  awarded ;  —  The  silver  Knigbtian,  to  Richard 
Harrison,  Est].,  for  Cyrtopodium  punctitum  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  for  his 
double  purple  AzMea  fndicti;  Mr.  Spence,  for  the  yellow  Brugm&nsaa  hicolor; 
Mrs.  Lanrtncc,  fur  that  part  of  her  collection  which  consisted  of  Cleome 
purpurea,  Peristeria  carina,  the  species  of  Oxylobium,  H6vca  Ceisi,  and 
E'pacris  onosmxfldra.  The  silver  Banksian,  to  Mr.  John  Davis,  for  his  gr^>es  ; 
Mr.  Beaton,  for  his  Tweedia  csriilea;  Mrs.  Lawreoce,  for  CliAuthus  pu- 
nieeus;  Mr.  6.  H.  Nieman,  for  forced  fruit  {  and  Mr.  Springall,  for  O'xalia 
floribtinda. 

Jli<^l5. —  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Society, 
having  died  on  the  1 1th  instant  [see  a  biographical  notice,  p.  303.],  it  was  con- 
sidered by  the  council  a  proper  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  this  la. 
mented  gentleman,  not  to  hold  any  public  meeting  of  the  Sodety  until  after 
his  funeral,  and  conKCquently  no  meeting  was  held  this  day. 

Mag  86. —  Exhibition  at  Ike  Garden.  This,  the  first  meeting  nl  the  Society'a 
garden  fur  the  year  183(4,  was  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  number  and 
beauty  of  the  objects  exhibited.  Although  the  weather  was  very  cold  fur  the 
season,  the  visiters  were  more  numerous  than  usual,  the  number  passed 
through  the  gates  having  been  8,960,  cxdusive  of  exhibitors. 

The  flowcm  and  fruit  were  arranged  in  five  tenti,  and  extended  altogether 
to  the  length  of  nearly  700  It. ;  and  it  was  estimated  at  least  900  specimens  of 
plants,  86  boxes  of  cut  flowers,  and  47  dishes  of  fruit,  were  brought  together 
fur  competition.    The  meduls  awarded  have  been  already  given :  see  p.  358. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  A  stunmari/  View  o^  the  Progress  of  Gardening,  and  of 
Rural  Improvement  generally,  in  Britain,  during  the  Year  I8S8{ 
with  lOTM  Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Countries' 
By  the  Conductor. 

In  a  summary  like  the  present,  it  seems  desirable  to  set  out  by 
noticing  the  characteristic  features  of  the  year,  should  there  be 
any.  These  featui'es  may  be  sought  for  in  the  influeDce  which  the 
climate  or  weather  of  the  year  has  had  on  garden  productions ; 
in  the  records  of  inventions  or  discoveries,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly applicable  to  garden  purposes ;  and  in  the  acts  of  public 
bodies,  or  wealthy  individuals,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  gardening. 

The  weather  of  the  early  port  of  the  year  18S8  was  so  severe 
as  to  kilt  to  the  ground  many  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs,  some 
species  of  which  had  not  suffered  so  much,  in  this  country, 
within  the  memory  of  man.  When  we  mention  that  the 
common  arbutus,  common  laurel,  Portugal  laurel,  laurustinus, 
sweet  bay,  and  /Rhododendron  p6nticum,  were  killed  to  the 
ground,  or  severely  injured,  in  the  climate  of  London,  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  the  more  tender  trees  and  shrubs, 
most  of  which  are  generally  planted  against  walls,  suffered 
severely.  We  refer  to  the  section  of  Arboriculture,  in  our  table 
of  contents,  for  the  details  of  what  happened  at  particular  places 
in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  In  some  parts  of  the  Continent;  and 
shall  here  confine  ourselves  tu  a  few  general  remarks. 

The  weather,  during  the  latter  part  of  1 837|  up  to  Christmas, 
was  unusually  mild,  and  kept  a  number  of  half-hardy  plants, 
especially  those  against  walls,  almost  in  a  growing  state.  I^rly  in 
January,  the  frost  set  in  suddenly  with  great  severity;  the  ther- 
mometer,  which  had,  for  some  weeks  before,  ranged  between  40° 
and  50°,  suddenly  falling  to  zero,  and,  in  some  places,  even  below 
it.  In  one  nifrht,  the  foliage  of  many  evergreens,  including  even 
the  Qu^rcus  /Hex  and  the  common  furze,  was  blackened,  and 
the  plants  apparently  killed.  This  etfect  took  place  to  very  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  extent,  according  to  the  soils  and  situations  in 
Vol.  XIV.— No.  105.  n  n 
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which  the  plants  were  growing.  In  all  valleys  and  confined 
places,  where  the  air  was  charged  with  moisture,  and  in  all  situ- 
ations where  the  soil  was  deep  and  rich,  the  effect  was  moat 
conspicuous ;  and  not  only  were  the  leaves  destroyed,  but  the 
greater  pan  of  the  young  shoots.  On  the  contrary,  in  high,  dry> 
open  exposures,  more  especially  where  the  soil  was  poor  rather 
than  rich,  not  only  the  young  slioots  (which,  being  short,  were 
well  ripened),  but  even  the  leaves,  escaped  uninjured.  For  exam- 
ple, while  the  laurels,  sweet  bays,  ilexes,  and  many  others,  were 
killed  to  the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  vale  of  London,  and, 
in  general,  where  they  grew  npon  the  low  moist  clays  of  Mid- 
dlesex, they  escaped  in  a  great  measure  unhurt  on  the  high 
gravelly  rid^  of  Totter  id  ge,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
metropolis.  In  all  parts  of  the  island  where  the  air  during 
winter  is  comparatively  dry,  even  though  the  temperature  be 
lower  than  that  of  the  climate  of  London,  plants  have  suffered 
comparatively  little,  to  what  they  have  done  where  it  is  moist ; 
and  many  in  the  former  circumstances,  when  cut  in,  have  com- 
pletely recovered  themselves  during  the  summer.  On  the  other 
hand,  Portugal  laurels,  arbutuses,  and  peach  and  almond  trees, 
in  low  moist  situations ;  for  example,  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  and  of  the  kitchen. garden  at  Bromley  Hill 
(examined  by  us  with  Colonel  Long's  permission,  November  8.) ; 
appear  wholly  uninjured  in  their  bark  and  foliage,  and  in  the  young 
shoots  of  the  current  year,  yet  when  ihe  older  wood  Is  cut  into, 
it  is  found  quite  brown  and  dead ;  and,  hence,  it  is  easy  to  pre- 
dict that  the  plants  cannot  live  above  a  year  or  two  longer. 

It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  so  striking  an  effect  of 
weather  has  led  to  some  useful  experience;  and  afforded  hints 
and  rules  which  may  be  of  great  use,  not  only  on  similar  occa- 
aions,  but  in  general  practice.  There  are  perhaps  none  of  these 
rales  which  the  scientific  gardener  could  not  have  deduced 
beforehand,  from  his  knowledge  of  structure  and  physiology,  and 
the  gec^raphical  range  of  species,  had  he  reflected  on  the  subject: 
but,  even  to  him,  to  notice  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  useful,  as 
establishing  principles ;  while,  to  the  mere  empirical  practitioner, 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  supplying  rules. 

The  sap  in  woody  plants  circulating  further  within  the  sur- 
face than  in  such  as  are  herbaceous,  and  being  protected  by  a 
thicker  covering  of  bark,  which  is,  moreover,  from  lis  dry  su- 
berous  nature,  a  non-conductor,  is  on  that  account  less  liable 
to  be  injured  by  cold,  tlian  the  sap  of  herbs,  which  circulates 
close  to  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  stems, 
and  has  scarcely  any  protecting  bark.  Hence,  the  leaves  of  a 
woody  plant  may  be  blackened,  and  even  a  portion  of  the  young 
shoots  injured,  without  the  older  branches  being  destroyed. 
This  points  out  the  propriety  of  not  immediately  cutting  down 
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such  trees  or  shrubs ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  wounding 
branches,  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  them,  has  at  all  tiroes  a 
tendency  to  dry  and  kill  bacic  flome  part  of  the  branch  which 
remains,  it  follows,  that  even  cutting  in  trees  and  shrubs  that 
have  had  their  leaves  and  branches  injured,  immediately  after  the 
injury,  or  even  at  any  period  during  the  dormant  season,  must  be 
hurthil.  The  correctness  of  these  theoretical  views  has  been 
proved  in  many  places,  where  gardeners,  iu  order  to  remove  the 
unsightly  appearance  of  blackened  foliage,  have  cat  the  trees 
down  in  February  or  March,  before  any  activity  could  take  place 
in  the  sap,  and,  consequently,  before  it  could  be  known  how  far 
the  branches  would  revivify  by  the  effect  of  temperature.  From 
this  rash  practice,  many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  altogether 
lost,  that  would  have  otherwise  recovered ;  though  it  is  allowed 
that  some  which  had  been  so  treated  have  sent  up  shoots  from  the 
stool  or  root.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  neither  cut  in,  nor 
cut  down,  the  woody  plants  which  were  injured,  till  July,  August, 
or  even  September,  saved  most  of  them,  and  particularly  those 
planted  io  dry  soil,  against  walls.  * 

*  Whilst  aucfa  caution  in  hemiUng  dowD  is  here  recommended,  in  order  that 
ntre  ftod  valuable  species,  or  specimeas  remaikable  for  thttr  a' 


preserTed,  yet,  in  the  case  of  many  commoD  evergreens,  not  only  cuttiogdbwa. 
Exit  entireiy  rooting  up,  and  replacing  with  fresh  plants,  may  be  the  moit 
proper  mode  to  adopt.     Although  some  entirely  evergre^i  species  will  rush 


up  with  greet  vigour,  af^er  being  cut  down  under  ordinary  c  .    

woeu  tbelesven,  and  consequently  the  stems,  are  in  a  Iresh  and  sound  state; 
yet,  it  is  evident  that,  io  very  many  instances,  such  vigorous  growth  has  not 
resulted  after  Ibe  severe  frost  of  last  January,  neither  when  the  plants  were 
cut  down,  nor  when  tbey  were  allowed  to  break  without  being  cut  dowa. 
In  &et,  the  growths,  in  many  cases,  will  have  been  observed  to  be  the  reverse 
of  vigorous.  This  is,  most  probably,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstaooe 
of  the  roots  losing  their  energy,  or  having  their  functions  impaired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  privation  of  the  usual  supply  from  the  leaves,  which  the  ever- 
greeas  of  mild  ctimatea  are  in  the  habit  of  constantly  receiving,  in  a  greater 
or  leas  degree ;  for,  although  at  certain  seasons  the  interchange  of  matter 
between  the  roots  and  leaves  of  evergreens  may  be  extremely  limited,  still 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  communication  is  beneficial ;  and,  consetjuently, 
that  a  snspAnsion  for  to  protracted  a  period  as  that  between  the  middle  of 
January,  when  the  tops  were  destroyed,  and  midsummer,  when  some  only 
commenced  to  push,  and  otbers  bad  only  madea  few  shoots,  must  be  injurious. 
The  roots,  althou^  not  directly  affected  by  the  immediate  contact  of  frost, 
•pnear  to  have  lost  their  energy  to  a  very  grert  extent ;  and  the  proportion- 
aniy  small  extent  of  foliage  brought  into  action  in  the  Intter  part,  aa  it  may 
only  be  termed,  of  tbe  present  season,  will  a£ford  but  a  scanty  elaboration, 
compared  with  the  fjreat  extent  of  old  roots  re<juiring  a  supply.  The  latter 
must,  therefore,  continue,  it  is  to  be  feared,  in  a  lingering  state. 

Temperature,  with  regard  to  vegetation,  being  in  a  great  measure  relative, 
it  becomes  necessary,  in  tracing  the  efiects  of  tbe  extreme  depression  whidi 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  tne  season,  to  advert  to  the  temperature  which 
was  previously  experienced ;  Ibr  not  only  the  extreme,  but  also  the  vicissitude; 
baa,  doubtless,  contributed  to  tiie  disastrous  consequences,  with  regard  to  the 
tender,  half-hardy,  and  even  such  vi^etable  subjects  as,  under  ordinary  degrees 
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Every  scientific  gardener  knows  that  the  great  art  pf  inuring 
theplantsof  a  warm  climate  to  a  cold  one,  consists  in  adjusting  the 
growth  or  every  season  to  the  power  of  that  season  and  ciiniate 
to  ripen  that  growth.  Hence,  all  plants  which  it  is  intended  to 
acclimatise  should  be  placed  in  a  poor  dry  soil,  and  in  a  situatitHi 
freely  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  of  countries  where  the  winter  is  extiemely  severe, 
auch  an  that  of  British  North  America,  may  be  fully  exposed  to 
any  cold  ever  experienced  in  this  country,  during  the  winter 
season,  provided  they  have  ripened  the  shoots  which  they  made 


of  cold,  have  been  found  so  completely  free  from  ii^jury,  as  to  be  considered 
quite  hardy. 

The  months  of  October  and  November  of  1B3T  could  not  be  said  to  have 
produced  «ij  exciting  effect  on  vegetation  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  temperature 
was  below  the  average.  Yet  this  circumatance,  combined  with  a  wantof  siin, 
tendetl  to  prevent  the  hardening  of  the  wood,  which  ia  so  essentially  necei- 
■sry,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of  withstanding  the  effects  offroEt.  Hence, 
the  weeping  willow,  when  its  shoots  are  duly  matured  in  a  climate  where  the 
summers  ore  hot,  will  retain  its  character,  even  although  the  winters  of  such 
climate  be  cold  j  but,  where  the  summers  have  not  much  warmth,  although  the 
cold  of  winter  be  by  no  means  intense,  it  assumes  a  stupted  appearance. 

December,  instead  of  a  depression  of  3°  Fahr.,  which  it  usually  averages 
below  its  predecessor,  was  distinguished  by  a  rise  of  1°.  In  fact,  the  temper- 
ature was  little  below  that  oF  May  of  the  same  year.  It  iucreaaed  after  the 
middle  of  the  month  ;  south  and  south-west  winds  were  prevalent ;  the  ther- 
mometer, in  the  shade,  was  generally  between  50°  and  55"  through  the  day ; 
never  at  freezing,  and  rarely  below  40°  st  night.  January  commenced  sdll 
mild  ;  but,  on  the  8th,  the  maximum  temperature  was  only  30°  Fahr. ;  and  it 
never  reached  higher  till  the  2tBt.  On  the  80th,  the  maximum  was  only  12°; 
the  minimum,  on  the  same  mamine,  was,  over  a  great  part  of  England,  from  36° 
to  44°  below  freezing.  Vegetation  thus  experienced  a  vicissitude  of  60", 
within  the  space  of  three  weeks,  without  taking  into  account  sun  heat,  for 
which  10°  more  may  be  allowed.  Neither  in  the  present  nor  past  century,  ia 
there  evidence  or  a  Trost  so  severe  in  its  effects  on  vegetation ;  Tor  subjects 
that  had  existed  throughout  that  period  yielded  to  the  more  irresistible  attack 
of  the  intense  frost  above  mentioned.  Frosts  of  longer  duration  can  be 
remembered,  but  any  extreme,  much  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  is 
inconsistent  with  long  duration  ;  no  that  we  may  conclude  that  such  continued 
frosts  were  not  intensely  severe.  Howard, in  bis  CUmaU of  Limdn«,ncorA» 
SP  below  zero,  as  happening  in  Feb.  I8IG.  In  the  latter  case,  the  intensity 
at  that  season  was  probably  of  short  duration,  and  would,  consequently, 
only  take  effect  on  the  more  nerbaceous  parts  of  v^tation. 

The  mean  temperature  of  February  was  8°  below  the  average  ;  but  no 
frost  of  extraordinary  severity  was  experienced  in  Enelaud  (in  Scotland,  it 
was,  however,  more  intense  than  it  was  there  in  January).  Nearly  an  average 
temperature  was  maintained  in  March  j  but  April  Tel!  more  than  4°  below  the 
mean.  Leaves  and  blossoms  were  three  weeks  later  than  usual  in  expanding ; 
still,  there  was  danger ;  for  sharp  frosts  occurred  between  the  10th  and  I9th 
of  May,  sometimes  as  much  as  6°  below  freezing.  Of  the  class  of  fruit  trees, 
apples  suffered  most,  and  tiic  failure  of  that  crop  has  been  general  in  moat 
situations.  The  summer,  from  this  time,  was.  on  the  whole,  congenial,  but 
rather  below  the  average  heat ;  and,  as  in  1837,  the  solar  influence  has  been 
much  less  powerful  than  usual.  —  R.  T. 
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durine  the  preceding  summer.  7^U9  the  Magn^ltn  trip^tala 
and  the  common  catalpa,  both  of  which,  in  our  gardens,  make 
long  shoots  of  soft  spongy  wood,  which  seldom  thoroughly  ripen, 
if  planted  on  the  sides  of  hills  or  mountains,  where  the  soil  is  thin 
and  dry,  and  the  air  dry  and  clear,  would  produce  shoots  only 
a  few  inches  in  length,  and  ripen  them  thoroughly.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  spongy-wooded  plants  which  belong  to  climates 
having  mild  winters,  and  these  it  is  impossible  to  acclimatise  in  this 
manner;  because,  however  well  ripened  the  wood  might  be  during 
summer,  the  severity  of  our  winters,  if  the  plants  stood  in  an 
elevated  exposed  situation,  would  destroy  it  entirely.  The 
common  fig,  and  the  different  varieties  of  Bi»M.  semperflArens^ 
are  plants  which  belong  to  this  class.  -Supposing  both  of 
these  to  ripen  their  wood  in  dry  soil,  on  a  mountain  side,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  resbt  the  winter  there ;  but,  if  they  can 
be  made  to  ripen  their  wood  (which  they  do)  in  plains,  they  will 
live  through  ordinary  winters  in  such  situations,  without  any 
protection;  and  through  severe  ones,  with  a  slight  covering,  or 
when  closely  trained  to  a  wall. 

The  common  mode  of  acclimatisingtender  exotics  is,  to  plant 
them  against  walls ;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  preferable  to  every 
other  mode ;  because  the  wall,  in  the  season  for  ripening  the 
wood,  affords  greater  heat,  and  the  shoots  being  spread  out  against 
it,  their  leaves  are  more  completely  exposed  to  ilie  light.  But, 
to  render  a  wall  eifective  in  the  process  of  acclimatising,  two 
things  (unfortunately  generally  neglected)  are  essential:  1.,  to 
employ  such  a  soil  as  will  not  cause  the  plant  to  produce  much 
more  wood  than  it  will  ripen ;  and,  2.,  to  have  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  will  give  the  power  of  preventing  rains  from  falling  on 
the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows,  during  great  part  of  the  autumn 
and  winter;  in  short,  whicn  will  enable  thegardener  to  retain  no 
more  moisture  in  the  soil,  when  the  plant  is  not  in  a  growing 
state,  than  may  be  found  necessary  to  prevent  the  spongioles  of 
the  fibrils  from  shriveling. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention,  that,  by  the  expression 
*' acclimatising,"  we  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  it  is  possible  to 
alter  the  constitution  of  the  species,  but  merely  the  habit  of  the 
individual,  so  as  to  render  it  somewhat  hardier.  Thus,  common 
hardy  annuals  sown  in  the  beginning  of  autumn  in  rich  soil,  in 
a  sheltered  situation,  will  produce  plants  much  more  easily  in- 
jured by  the  winter's  frost,  than  if  they  had  been  sown  in  a  dry 
poor  soil,  and  in  an  exposed  situation.  In  like  manner,  annual 
plants  raised  in  autumn,  whatever  may  be  the  soil  and  situation, 
will,  if  repeatedly  transplanted,  through  the  check  ihey  receive  by 
that  process,  grow  slower,  and  become  less  spongy,  than  if  al- 
lowed to  remam  undisturbed.  This  is  the  whole  extent  to  which 
the  process  of  what  is  called  acclimatising  can  go.     No  species 
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can,  by  any  process  whatever,  be  made  hardier  in  any  climate,  thui 
when  first  introduced  into  that  climate,  except  by  altering  its 
nature ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  by  any  process  but  one,  and 
that  a  process  which  renders  the  plant  no  longer  the  same  spe- 
cies, viz.  cross  breeding. 

The  effect  of  the  preceding  winter  on  hybrid  plants  has  led 
to  some  interesting  results  respecting  cross  fecundation.  It  is 
known  to  scientific  gardeners,  that,  in  the  case  of  hybrids  gene- 
rally, the  progeny  lakes  the  constitutbn  of  the  female  parent, 
while  its  characteristic  features  are  those  of  the  male.  Hence, 
it  might  ha*e  been  foreseen,  that  a  cross  between  ^sa  semper- 
f]6rens  and  the  Ayrshire  rose,  the  latter  being  the  female  parent, 
would  produce  a  much  hardier  progeny,  than  if  the  crossing  had 
been  reversed.  It  might  also  have  oeen  anticipated,  thata  cross 
between  the  tree  rhododendrons  of  Nepal  and  the  JZhododen- 
dron  p6nticum  of  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  the  latter  species 
being  tlie  female  parent,  would  produce  a  much  more  tender 
progeny,  than  a  cross  between  the  Asiatic  tree  rhododendrons 
and  those  of  North  America,  the  latter  being  the  female  parent. 
Hence,  we  are  able  to  account  for  the  apparently  anomalous 
circumstance  of  some  of  the  Bengal  hybrid  roses  having  been 
destroyed  altogether  by  last  winter's  frost,  while  others  have 
been  only  partially  injured ;  and  hence,  also,  we  discover  the 
reason  why  the  progeny  of  ^ododdndron  catawbi6nse,  Ahod. 
maximum,  R,  caucasicum,  &c.,  fecundated  by  i?hodod6ndroii 
nrboreum,  have  stood  the  last  winter,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  injured  ; 
while  the  progeny  of  R.  p6nticum,  fecundated  by  R.  arboream, 
has  invariably  been  killed  down  to  the  ground,  or  totally  de- 
stroyed. While  the  loss  of  some  hybrid  arbutuses  is  to  be 
accounted  for  on  this  principle,  the  mode  of  producing,  by  cross 
fecundation,  a  number  of  others  which  shall  be  nearly  as  bardy 
as  the  common  species,  is  cicnrly  pointed  ouL  In  short,  the 
confirmation  of  the  general  principle,  that,  in  cross  fecundation, 
the  cotislltutioii  of  the  femsle  parent  prevails  in  the  progeny,  is, 
we  think,  the  most  important  gardening  feature  that  has  transpired 
during  the  past  year. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that,  among  plants  raised  from  seed, 
whether  the  parent  has  been  cross  fecundated,  or  otherwise,  there 
is  frequently  considerable  constitutional  difierence  in  the  progeny; 
some  being  hardier  than  others,  and  some  lieing  earlier  or  later 
than  the  average  of  the  species,  of  coming  into  leaf  orllower. 
These  differences  in  seedlings  may  be  seen  on  an  extensive  scale, 
in  every  hawthorn  hedge  and  oak  wood  ;  and,  in  a  more  limited 
way,  they  are  exhibited  in  seedlinss  of  different  sorts  of  ever- 
greens, such  as  the  arbutus,  Quercus  /'lex,  Portugal  laurel, 
Magnolin  grand ifl^ra,  &c.  The  causes  of  this  difference  never 
have,  and,  probably,  never  will  be,  discovered ;  but,  nevertheless. 
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any  facte  which  bear  on  the  subject  are  worthy  of  record. 
Thus,  it  has  been  found  that  the  severe  frost  of  last  winter  prt^ 
duced  a  much  more  injurious  effect  on  the  narrow-leaved  varie- 
ties of  if  hodod^ndron  ponticum,  such  as  A  p.  ndicifolium,  than  on 
the  varieties  with  broad  leaves.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  narrow-leaved  varieties  of  Magnolia  graudifl6r%  M,  g.  lan- 
ceolata  having  had  the  foliage  more  injured  than  any  othw 
variety. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs 
of  the  colder  parts  of  North  America,  that  had  ripened  their 
wood,  have  escaped  wholly  unhurt;  while  some  natives  of  Sbe- 
ria,  such  as  Lonicera  tat^rica,  though,  when  in  a  dormant  state, 
they  are  capable  of  resisting  the  most  severe  cold  of  the  British 
winter,  were,  from  being  in  a  growing  state  when  the  severs 
frost  suddenly  took  place,  severely  Injured.  Even  the  evergreen 
magnolia  of  North  America,  M.  grandifiora,  in  places  where  it 
was  exposed  as  a  standard  tree,  in  the  free  air  of  the  climate  of 
London,  only  had  its  leaves  injured,  and  that,  iu  most  places, 
but  parually ;  the  buds  having  broken  out  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  in  every  case  that  we  have  seen  or  heard  of.  On  dry 
gravelly  soil,  in  Hertfordshire,  such  as  at  Totteridge  and  Ches- 
hunt,  even  the  leaves  of  standard  evergreen  magnolias  have 
escaped  without  the  slightest  injury ;  thus  placing  the  hardiness 
of  this  fine  tree  beyond  all  doubt.  Most  of  the  beautiful  species 
of  Mahonia  (evergreen  berberries),  from  California,  have  also 
stood  the  winter,  without  their  beautiful  foliage  having  sustained 
the  least  injury.  Garrya  elliptica,  an  evergreen  from  California, 
proves  to  be  of  the  same  degree  of  hardiness  as  the  common 
laurustinus.  Aiuuba  japonica,  like  many  other  Japan  plants, 
ligneous  and  herbaceous,  proves  to  be  quite  hardy.  Wistaria 
sinensis.  Magnolia  conspicua,  and  Illicium  anisatum,  from 
Chino,  and  Ciiimonanthus  fragrans  from  Japan,  are  also  as  hardy 
as  any  of  our  natives,  and  will,  in  consequence,  in  all  future  time, 
prove  conspicuous  ornaments  in  British  gardens.  The  le3son|which 
the  young  gardener  has  to  learn  from  these  facts  is,  that  it  is  not 
enough  for  him  to  know  the  general  principles  of  plant  culture, 
as  (auglit  in  books,  and  practised  in  British  gardens;  but  that 
it  is  nearly  equally  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  Knowledge  of  the 
geographical  range,  and  of  the  soil,  and  the  elevation  above  the 
sea,  as  far  as  these  can  be  obtained,  of  every  foreign  plant  which 
is  committed  to  his  care.  We  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  easy 
for  him  to  procure  this  information,  unless  Tie  has  access  to  local 
Floras,  or  to  the  botanical  periodicals,  as  published ;  but  he  will 
find  a  help  of  some  importance  in  our  Floricultural  Notices,  and 
everything  that  he  could  wish  for  on  the  subject,  as  far  as  hardy 
and  half-nardy  ligneous  plants  are  concerned,  in  our  Arboretum 
Briiannicum,    Many  New  Holland  plants  endure  our  winters 
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when  they  are  moderate,  with  the  shelter  of  a  vail ;  but  all  those 
which  do,  at  least  as  far  as  our  iiifarmation  goes,  are  found 
beyond  33°  of  south  latitude:  where,  on  the  more  elevated 
parts  of  the  country,  snow  ofien  lies  for  weeks,  and  ice  is  fre- 
quently met  with  of  from  a  sixteenth  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness.  Most  plants  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are 
more  tender  than  the  New  Holland  plants,  although  indigenous 
in  the  same  latitude ;  but  the  reason  is,  the  plants  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  are  chiefly  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cape 
Town,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Table  Mountain,  lies  low,  and 
hence  the  mildness  of  the  climate  and  tenderness  of  the  plants. 
In  general,  whether  we  take  the  northern  or  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, we  must  look  either  to  high  latitudes,  or  high  elevations 
and  low  lotitudes,  for  plants  which  will  endure  the  open  air  in 
Britain, 

In  the  Hortus  Britatmicus,  and  in  similar  catalogues,  the  young 
gardener  will  find  one  country  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of 
each  particular  species.  This  is  all  that  could  be  done  in  the  r^ 
stricted  limits  of  acatalogue,  and  is,  so  far,  of  great  use;  but,  if 
it  could  be  accompliished,  the  entire  range  of  the  plants,  both 
geographically  and  physically,  ought  to  be  made  known.  This 
point,  we  think,  ought  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  naming  of  all 
species  in  botanic  gardens ;  at  all  events,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  is  at  present.  Fur  example,  the  elevation  in  feet,  and 
the  latitude  in  degrees,  might  ofien  be  given,  in  addition  to  the 
name  of  the  country,  and  such  words  as  woods,  meadows, 
marshes,  &c.,  might  often  be  introduced.  To  stimulate  youw 
gardeners  to  acquire  this  kind  of  knowledge,  we  recommend  all 
their  employers,  and  others,  who  ask  them  the  name  of  any 
plant,  to  ask  also  for  iu  native  comitry,  and  the  kind  of  habitat 
in  which  it  is  found. 

Among  the  inventions  of  the  year,  more  or  less  applicable  to 
garden  purposes,  Joyce's  stovefor  producing  heat  without  smoke, 
and  Dr.  Arnott's  stove  for  regulating  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and 
preventing  the  iron  casing  of  the  stove  from  ever  being  heated  to 
a  higher  degree  than  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  stand 
conspicuously  forward.  Joyce's  stove,  of  which  notices  will  be 
found  at  p.  SI.,  p.  95.^  and  p.  302.,  when  6rst  made  public  !a 
December,  1837,  created  an  extraordinary  sensation,  from  the 
products  of  combustion  containing,  to  all  appearance,  no  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  no  visible  smoke:  the  vapour  which  escaped  from 
it  was  also  found  to  be  tasteless.  In  consequence  of  these  pro- 
perties, it  was  thought  that  this  stove  might  not  only  be  employed 
in  plant-houses,  but  even  in  living-rooms,  without  the  use  of 
chimneys  :  and  it  was  considered  particularly  adapted  for  small 
rooms  or  cabinets  having  no  fireplaces ;  for  carriages ;  for 
water-dosets ;   for  occasional  use   in   bed-rooms;   and,  as   the 
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stoves  are  quite  light,  and  portable  by  hand  from  one  part  of  the 
house  to  another,  for  communicating  extra  heat  to  any  room  or 
part  of  a  house,  at  a  few  minutes'  notice.  The  fuel  is  burned  in 
a  vertical  cylinder,  three  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  and  eighteen 
inches  or  more  in  height;  the  air  which  supplies  combustion 
entering  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  products  of 
combustion  escaping  at  the  upper  end.  Attached  to  the  upper 
end  is  a  regulator,  for  adjusting  the  escape  of  vapour,  and 
consequently  the  rat«  of  combustion,  to  the  heat  required.  On 
applying  the  mouth  close  to  the  upper  orifice  of  the  cylinder,  and 
inhaling  the  vapour  which  proceeded  from  it,  nothing  offensive 
whatever  could  be  perceived.  On  December  5.  1 8S7.,  when  the 
stove  was  exhibited  at  the  Horticultural  Rooms,  in  Regent  Street, 
it  wsa  seen  by  from  50  to  100  persons,  perhaps  more ;  a  number 
of  whom,  as  well  as  ourselves,  inhaled  the  air  or  vapour  which 
escaped  by  the  upper  orifice  or  chimney  of  the  tunnel,  and 
none  of  us  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  doing  so. 
The  merits  of  the  stove  were  lauded  to  the  skies.*  The 
inventor  informed  us  that  about  this  time  he  was  offered 
100,000^  for  his  invention;  but  he  had  already  made  h'la 
arrangements,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Harper,  and 
hence  the  npparatus  is  commonly  called  Harper  and  Joyce's 
stove.  The  chemical  world,  after  being  puzzled  for  some  weeks, 
in  endeavouring  to  discover  what  description  of  fuel  was  used, 
were  at  last  informed  that  it  was  charcoal  prepared  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  and  it  was  soon  ascertained  that  this  preparation 
consisted  in  burning  it  more  thoroughly,  and  aftervrards  saturating 
it  with  an  alkali,  by  steeping  it  in  lime  water.  The  stove  now 
suddenly  fell  in  public  estimation,  and  was  decried  by  some  as  a 
deception,  and  asserted  by  others  to  be  little  more  than  a  com- 
mon charcoal  stove.  The  fuel  was  analysed  by  various  chemists. 
One  of  the  stoves  was  sent  to  Paris,  and  there  an  analysis  of  the 
fuel  was  made  by  M.  Gay-Lussoc,  and  reported  on  to  the  Institute. 
This  report  was  dated  April  9. ;  it  was  published  in  England,  in 
the  Athmaum  for  April  28.  1838,  and  from  that  report  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract. 

."  The  fuel  employed  [in  Joyce's  titove]  is  h  very  little  chftrcod,  impr^ated, 
it  is  said,  with  carbonate  of  sods,  to  retain  the  carbonic  acid  product  in  bum- 
ing.  I  have  found  an  authentic  specimen  of  this  fuel  to  contain,  carl>onat«, 
not  of  Boda,  but  of  potash,  yet  in   bo  minute  h  quantity,  that  1  Bm  certain  it 


*  Lord  Brougham  is  said  to  have  exhibited  one  on  his  breakfest  table  every 
morning ;  to  have  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his  carriage ;  and  to  have  pro* 
nounced  that  ila  inventor  would  be  inadequately  rewarded  by  the  transfer  of 
the  national  debt  to  hb  name."  {Meek.  Mag.,  May,  1838,  p.  73.)  We  ex- 
pressed ourselves  in  almost  an  equally  sanguine  manner  ;  (juestioning  "  if  any 
thing  so  KOMrkable  had  occurred,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  eince  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder."    (p.  fi7.) 
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does  not  UDount  to  one  four  tboiwodth  part  of  tbe  w«i^t  of  the  charcoal ; 
hence  it  bumi  with  aa  much  &cility  m  the  charcoals  of  other  light  woods. 

"  h  is  therefore  quite  evident,  that  ihis  charcoal  must  difliige  in  the  HparC- 
ment  bb  much  carbonic  ftcid  during  itx  conibuation,  as  an  equal  weight  of  aay 
other  charcoal,  that  it  must  vtttMe  the  air  in  the  Muoe  de^iree^  and  that  the 
Mme  accidents  may  be  produced  by  it  as  in  other  cases ;  it  u  equaU;  endent, 
that  it  can  produce  no  more  heat  than  the  aame  quantit]'  of  common  charcoal, 
BB  it  contains  no  more  combustible  matter." 

M.  Oay-Lussac,  haring  ascertained  that  the  combiistioD  of 
this  charcoal  produced  no  unpleasant  cxlotir,  next  tried  some 
experiments  to  discover  the  cause  of  this,  and  he  found  it  to  be, 
that  it  was  prepared  from  fir-wood.  He  therefore  prepared  some 
charcoal  from  pieces  of  deal ;  and  the  result  was  a  very  light,  and 
sensibly  n>ore  alkaline,  charcoal,  than  that  employed  in  Joyce's 
stove.  The  economy  of  Joyce's  apparatus,  M.  Gay-Lussac 
observes,  cannot  be  disputed ;  since  it  diffuses  all  the  products 
of  combustion  throughout  the  apartment  in  which  the  stove  is 
placed :  but  he  adds  that  this  economy  is  gained  at  the  expense 
of  vitiating  the  air  of  the  apartment. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  M.  Gay-Lussec's  report,  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  by  Pro- 
fessor Everett,  whose  analysis  agrees  in  every  respect  with  that 
of  M.  Gay-Lussac.  He  also  states  that  he  discovered  the  pre- 
pared fuel  "  to  be  only  well-burnt  wood  charcoal,  with,  perhaps^ 
a  little  additional  alkaline  carbonate ;  not  containing,  as  common 
charcoal  olten  does,  portions  of  wood  half-charred,  which,  when 
the  charcoal  is  lighted,  give  off  some  smoke  and  certain  vapours 
irritating  to  the  eyes  and  nose ;  but,  as  respects  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  and  heat  produced  during  the  burning  of  a  given 
weight  of  this,  and  the  same  weight  of  well-prepared  charcoal, 
there  is  no  appreciable  difference."  {Mech.  Mag.,  vol.  xxix. 
p.  75.) 

About  the  same  time  Joyce's  stove  was  exhibited  nt  a  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  ;  when,  in  order  to  place  the  dele- 
terious effects  of  thefiiel  beyond  all  doubt,  Sir  John  Robison,  one 
of  the  secretaries,  held  a  lighted  taper  above  the  orifice  whence 
the  products  of  combustion  escaped,  when,  notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  smell  from  the'vapour,  and  its  being  quite  clear  and 
tasteless,  the  taper  was  speedily  extinguished. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Everett,  thnt,  "as  soon  as  Mr.  Harper,  Mr.  Joyce's  paitner, 
was  acquainted  with  the  positive  results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Everett's 
investigation,  he  expressed  his  determination  to  attach  to  all 
stoves  which  he  should  in  future  sell,  contrivances  for  carrying 
out  of  the  apartment  all  the  products  of  combustion ;  and  that 
Mr.  Everett  produced  a  box,  or  stove,  where  this  was  already 
effected.  He  farther  begged  to  say  that  Mr.  Harper  expressed 
his  readiness  to  adopt  any  suggestions  which  might  tend  to  avoid 
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the  slightest  injurious  eflects  arising  from  the  application  of  the 
invention." 

After  all  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  by  French  and 
English  chemists  on  the  fuel  consumed  In  Joyce's  stove,  nothing 
ever  surprised  us  more  than  a  certificate,  a  copy  of  which  we 
give  in  a  note'  below,  by  Professor  Brande,  of  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, stating,  on  the  authority  of  experiments  maJe  in  his 
presence,  by  Professor  Cooper,  an  eminent  consulting  chemist 
and  chemical  lecturer,  that  Joyce's  stoves  "  may  be  employed 
with  perfect  security  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  have 
been  proposed." ! !  (See  the  certificate  below.)  It  would  appear 
from  this,  that  the  common  charcoal  burnt  in  chafingdishes,  by 
which  persons  are  so  frequently  suffocated,  is  a  very  different 
article  from  pure  charcoal;  which,  according  la  Mr.  Cooper's 
experiments,  will  produce,  when  burned,  a  httle  less  than  two 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  ounce.  Mr.  Cooper  further 
states  that  two  of  Argand's  lamps  of  the  ordinary  size,  burning 
together,  will  produce  uearly  as  much  carbonic  acid  in  the  same 
time,  as  one  (^Joyce's  stoves,  the  internal  cylinder  of  which  is 
6  in.  in  diameter,  and  15  in.  high,  and  which  will  warm  an 
apartment,  containing  about  2000  cubic  feet  of  air  I  (See 
Cooper's  Meport,  a  copy  of  which  is  delivered  by  Mr.  Harper  to 
purchasers  of  Joyce's  stove,  and  which  will  be  found  entire  in 
the  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  Architeclural  Magaxitu.)     It  thus 

Sppears,  that,  if  we  can  make  sure  of  having  pure  charcoal, 
oyce's  stove  may  be  employed  for  heating  any  kind  of  apartment, 
and  the  whole  of  the  products  of  combustion  may  be  allowed  to 
escape  into  that  apartment,  with  as  much  impunity  as  are  the 
ordinary  products  of  lamps  and  candles. 


B  viewofdeiermining  the  de^ee  of  deterioration  which  the  air  Huffersby  the  eu 
ployment  of  Jojce's  etovei  in  cloie  rooms,  and  having  exBmined,  in  conjunctioD 
with  him,  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  under  inch  circumatancea,  I  caa 
certify,  that,  after  burning  for  twelve  hours  in  a  close  room  of  the  dimenaiona 
above  sutej,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  was,  in  all  cases, 
found  in  the  air  of  the  room ;  that  such  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  cannot  be 
eontidered  ^as  deleterious,  or  in  the  least  degree  dangeroiia,  in  reference  to 
respiration;  that  it  blls  short  of  the  relative  quantity'  of  carbonic  acid  found 
in  crowded  and  illuminated  rooms,  or  in  buildings  in  which  many  persona  are 
congregated,  such  as  churches,  theatres,  and  asaembly  rooms,  in  which  ven- 
tilation is  generally  imperfect,  and  in  which,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the 
relative  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  always  considerably  exceeds  one  per  cenL 


therefore  of  opinion  that  the  said  stoves,  which  are  so  constructed  i 
to  consume  only  a  little  quantity  of  pure  charcoal  in  a  given  time,  may  be 
employed  with  perfect  security,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  they  have  been 
prc^osed,  and  I  consider  the  grounds  of  this  opinion  sufficiently  detailed  by 


the  experiments  above  given, 

"  London^  June  14.  1B3B.  (Signed)  W.  Taos.  BuiiDa. 

*  To  Mr.  Hatper,  AS.  Kiag  Wmiam  Street,  London  Bridge." 
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With  respect  to  the  use  of  Joyce's  stoves  in  warming  plant- 
structures,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  may  be  employed 
with  perfect  safety;  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas  being  mucb 
less  injurious  to  plants  than  to  animals;  but,  the  expense  of 
charcoal  being  so  much  greater  in  this  country,  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  of  fuel,  such  stoves  can  only  be  recommended  for 
plant-cabinets;  and  there  they  ought  always  to  be  accompanied 
by  water,  so  as  to  communicate  moisture  to  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  heat.  For  this  purpose,  copper  water  basins  are  sold 
along  with  the  stoves. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  the  stove  up 
to  the  present  time  appears  to  us  to  be,  that  it  is  a  more  safe, 
neat,  and  economical  apparatus  for  burning  charcoal  in  ^>art- 
ments,  than  any  of  those  hitherto  in  use ;  and  that,  if  the  charcoal 
have  been  properly  burned,  and  no  more  fuel  be  employed  in  a 
room,  than  is  necessary  during  a  London  winter  to  raise  it  to 
the  temperature  of  60°,  the  whole  of  the  products  may  be  allowed 
to  escape  into  the  apartment,  without  greater  danger  than  attends 
the  use  of  several  lamps  in  rooms  containing  several  persona. 
With  the  safety  pipes  for  carrying  off  the  products  of  combustion, 
either  common  or  prepared  charcoal  may  be  used  ;  but,  in  this 
case,  great  part  of  the  heat,  perhaps  one  half,  must  necessarily 
escape  by  the  pipes  out  of  the  room.  In  no  mode  of  employing 
charcoal,  however,  can  the  ventilation  be  so  good,  or  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room  so  healthy,  as  when  open  nre-places  are  used. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1838,  Mr.  Joyce  applied- 
charcoal  in  a  copper  stove,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  generating  steam ; 
the  steam-tube  serving  at  once  for  circulating  the  steam,  and 
conveying  away  the  products  of  combustion.  The  object  of  this 
invention  is  to  form  a  salutary  heat  for  plant-houses.  We  have 
given  an  account  (p.  370.)  of  this  apparatus  and  its  action,  as 
examined  by  us  in  Mr.  Joyce's  own  frarden ;  but  here,  as  in  most 
other  cases  of  the  use  of  this  stove  for  frardening  purposes,  the 
expense  is  the  greatest  objection.  Mr.  Hurper,  since  he  became 
sole  proprietor  of  Mr.  Joyce's  patent,  has  also  contrived  a  mode 
of  generating  and  circulating  steam,  and  also  of  heating  and  cir- 
culating water,  by  the  application  of  Joyce's  stove;  and  theseap- 
paratuses  he  applies  to  cutinarj'  purposes,  and  also  to  the  heating 
of  pi  ant- houses.  We  have  seen  an  apparatus  of  this  sort  erected 
in  Mr.  Harper's  own  green-house,  at  Kensington,  which  has  a 
very  neat  appearance,  and  answers  admirably,  as  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  a  genial  moibt  heat  is  the  object  in  view. 

Dr.  Arnott's  stove  is  an  invention,  or  rather  perhaps  an  im- 
provement on  former  inventions,  of  the  merits  of  which  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  It  is  described  in  p.  302.,  though  the  engraving 
tliere  given  does  not  exhibit  a  correct  view  of  ine  proportions  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  stove,  as  adopted  by  the  manufacturers 
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of  it  for  the  public.  The  stove  conusts  of  two  parts :  a  firepot, 
or  firebox,  made  of  fire-brick  or  fire-stone,  with  a  ^[rating  in  the 
bottom,  in  which  the  fuel  is  consumed;  and  an  iron  case  enclos- 
ing the  firepot,  but  at  the  distance  of  some  inches  from  it  on 
every  side.  The  process  of  combustion  is  carried  on  in  the  fire- 
pot,  the  sides  of  which  being  nonconductors,  the  fuel  is  tho- 
roughly consumed.  The  smoke  and  other  products  rise  into  the 
body  of  the  stove,  give  out  their  heat  through  its  sides  and 
top,  and  escape  by  a  small  pipe  to  the  nearest  chimney.  The 
progress  of  combustion  is  regulated  by  a  thermometer,  or  by  an 
expansion  rod,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  no  more  fire  is  pro- 
duced, than  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  casing  of  the  stove  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water. 

The  characteristic  of  Arnott's  stove  then  is,  that  the  supply  of 
air  to  support  combustion  is  regulated  with  the  greatest  nicety  by 
a  thermometer  or  expansion  rod ;  or,  where  (he  greatest  degree 
of  nicety  is  not  required,  by  a  valve  connected  with  a  screw, 
which  can  be  adjusted  by  hand  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  burn  the 
fuel  with  greater  or  less  rapidity,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
hent  required  to  be  produced.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
when  this  stove  is  properly  constructed,  and  more  especially 
when  there  is  an  ample  space  allowed  between  the  firebox  and 
iron  casing,  in  order  to  allow  the  products  of  combustion  to  give 
out  their  heat  before  escaping  by  the  chimney  pipe ;  it  will  pro- 
duce more  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel  than  any  other  stove 
at  present  in  use,  except  that  of  Mr.  Joyce.  For  this  reason,  and 
because,  if  properly  managed,  it  will  never  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  case  much  above  that  of  boiling  water,  we  think  it  particularly 
well  adapted  for  small  green-houses  and  plant-cabinets,  where  the 
object  is  to  do  little  more  than  keep  out  the  frost;  and  we  have 
shown  in  our  Sulmrban  Gai-dener  {p.  6fi<i.  fig.  295.)  how  it  maybe 
formed  into  a  small  hot-water  apparatus  in  order  to  insure  a  moist 
heat  For  heating  dwelling-houses,  however,  this  stove  has  the 
great  disadvantage  of  providing  no  means  for  ventilation.  ForsU 
carefully  constructed  apartments,  therefore,  it  is  totally  unfit* 
unless  some  efiScient  means  for  ventilation  be  put  in  operation 
along  with  it;  but,  though  such  means  have  been  described 
by  Dr.  Amott  in  liis  book,  and  attempted  in  various  waysi 
and  by  various  persons,  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  single 
instance  in  which  the  result  has  been  successful.  For  im- 
perfectly constructed  houses,  in  which  the  joints  of  every  door 
and  window  are  thoroughfares  for  the  weather;  and  especially 
for  old  roomy  cottages,  this  stove  is  admirably  adapted,  because 
if  anthracite  coal  is  used,  it  requires  very  little  attention,  and 
bums  very  little  fuel.  Jt  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  inventor 
of  this  stove,  though  a  scientific  man,  and  well  acquainted,  as  his 
writings  show,  with  pneumatics  and  every  other  branch  of  na- 
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tural  philosophy,  should  yet  be  so  far  inbtuated  with  his  inveD- 
tion,  DS(  in  his  publication  describiog  the  stove.  On  Warmitigand 
Ventilating,  •mith  Directiom  Jbr  making  and  using  the  Ther- 
Mometer  Steme,  reviewed  p.  154.,  to  argue  in  favour  of  bo  slight  a 
decree  of  ventilation,  that  it  would  be  next  to  death  to  many 
persona  in  this  country  to  endure  it-  The  merit  of  first  having 
pointed  out  these  great  errors  in  Dr.  Arnotl^s  otherwise  very 
ingenious  work  is  due  to  Mr.  Jeffrey,  the  inventor  of  the  re- 
spirator ;  whose  artides  on  the  subject  in  the  Medical  Gaz^ie 
are,  with  that  gentleman's  permission,  in  great  part  copied  into 
the  fiflh  volume  of  the  Anhttectaral  Magazine.  They  are  of 
intense  interest,  and  well  deserving  the  perusal  of  all  who  seek 
for  inforuiadon  on  the  subject  of  ventilation.  Dr.  AmoU  is  at 
present  employed  by  government  to  warm  the  long  room  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  and  we  hope  he  will  there  introduce 
some  mode  of  ventilating  as  well  as  warming,  which  will  be  sati^ 
factory  to  the  public  We  have  seen  at  the  doctor's  own  house, 
a  model  of  an  apparatus  to  be  worked  by  clockwork,  which  will 
act  on  the  principle  of  Jeffrey's  respirator,  and  which,  If  it  does 
not  prove  too  expensive,  promises  to  answer  well,  even  for  stnall 
rooms ;  but  we  consider  it  unsafe  to  recommend  this,  or  any 
other  apparatus,  before  having  seen  it  in  use  for  some  time. 
Thus,  then,  the  two  principal  inventions  of  16SS,  applicable  to 

§ardening,  appear,  when  carefully  examined,  to  be  of  but  mo* 
erate  value  with  reference  to  that  art.  Joyce's  stove,  it  can  never 
be  worth  while  to  employ  in  plant-houses,  except  very  small  ones, 
because  it  will  cost  more  than  the  ordinary  modes  of  heaUng  by 
flues  or  hot  water ;  and  Arnott's  stove  can  only  be  employed  in 
very  small  green-houses,  because  its  heating  powers  are  of  a  very 
limited  nature,  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  supply  the  waste  of 
heat  from  a  large  surface  of  glass,  during  a  long  and  severe 
winter's  night.  To  fit  it  for  this  purpose,  it  must  be  mnde  on  a 
very  large  scale,  or  several  stoves  must  be  employed  in  the  same. 
house ;  And  to  have  recourse  to  either  of  these  modes  would  be  . 
found  much  more  expensive  than  a  system  of  smoke  flues  or  hot- 
water  pipes.  In  the  warmer  parts  of  England,  one  of  these  stoves, 
or  of  Joyce's,  might  be  employed  to  keep  out  the  frost  from  an 
old-fashioned  green-house  or  an  orangery,  with  an  opaque  roof; 
but  where  there  is  a  roof  wholly  of  glass,  we  would  by  no  means 
recommend  trusting  to  either  of  them.  Any  gardener  who  can 
calculate  how  many  superficial  feet  of  hot-water  pipe  will  be  re- 
quired to  heat  a  house,  may  easily  calculate  the  number  of  super- 
ficial feet  of  the  iron  casing  of  Dr.  Arnott's  stoves  that  will  be 
required  for  the  same  purpose;  because  the  heat  produced  by 
the  two  surfaces  is,  or  ought  to  be,  of  about  the  same  degree. 

We  cannot  refer  to  any  remarkable  feature,  as  characterising 
tb«  proceedings  of  any  of  our  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
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faorticalture,  during  the  paat  year ;  or,  at  all  events,  we  know  of 
none  of  a  favourable  description. 

Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  different  parties,  to  es- 
tablish botanical  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nietro{>oli3; 
but  none  of  these  have  hitheno  been  attended  with  any  success, 
notwithstanding  the  desirableness  of  such  an  institution,  or  even 
two  or  more  of  them,  for  the  suburbs  of  this  immense  metropolis. 
One  of  these  schemes  is  for  forming  a  botanic  garden  in  the 
central  circle  of  the  Regent's  Park;  where  it  is  well  known  to 
gardeners,  tbat  no  plant  of  any  delicacy  will  thrive  in  the  open 
air,  on  account  of  the  smoke.  The  soil  is  also  peculiarly  unfa- 
vourable, being  a  strong  clay,  on  a  retentive  bottom.  Weallow, 
however,  that  palms,  ferns,  and  other  plants,  will  thrive  under 
glass  in  the  Regent's  Park,  as  well  as  they  do  under  glass  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney:  though  we  are  far  from  considering 
this  enough  to  Justify  any  scheme,  the  object  of  which  is  to  pro- 
duce well>grown  plants  of  all  kinds.  The  following  is  anextract 
firom  the  prospectus  issued  by  the  projectors  of  the  gardens  :  — 


The^rden  is  to  coDlain  "extensive  botanic  gardens,  library, 
£t>H,   hot-houses,  conservatories,  &c.  The  ground,  which  ci 
will  pe  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  the  plants  indigeni 


divisionB  of  the  globe,  and  disposed  in  imitation  of  the  cardens  in  different 
countries.  Conservatories,  which  are  so  esBcnCiai  in  this  country,  viil]  be 
erected  upon  s  scale  commensurate  with  this  undertaking.  EKtensive  laWns, 
teiroces,  and  promenades,  interKpcrsed  with  parterres,  fountains,  statues,  vases, 
/and  other  works  of  art,  will  be  introduced.  There  will  also  be  alnke  of  suffi- 
cient: magnitude  fbr  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  and  likewise  artificial  rocks, 
ibr  the  disposition  of  mountainous  productions." 

The  ignorance  of  the  subject  displayed  in  the  above  extract, 
will  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  those  who  possess  experience  in 
matters  of  this  kind.  Nevertheless,  the  prospectus  contains  a 
long  list  of  name^  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with  the  queim 
as  patroness. 

The  piece  of  ground  proposed  to  be  occupied  as  this  garden 
is  well  situated  for  a  sort  of  modern  Ranelagb,  such'  as  Mr, 
Walker,  the  projector  of  the  Pantheon  Bazaar,  proposed  to  form 
in  it  some  years  ago  ;  but  for  a  general  botanic  garden,  enclosed 
as  it  is  on  three  sides  by  houses,  which,  though  at  some  distance 
are  constantly  on  the  increase,  it  is  totally  unfit. 

The  immense  amount  of  prizes  which  continue  to  be  given 
away  by  the  provincial  horticultural  societies  is  not  a  little  sur- 
prising. Among  the  smaller  commercial  florists,  the  contention 
Ibr  these  prizes  amounts  almost  to  a  species  of  gambling ;  and, 
like  that  passion,  must  sometimes,  we  fear,  lead  to  unfair  practices. 
This  has  always  been  the  esse  more  or  less  with  pri:£e  exhibitions; 
but  as  horticulturists  become  more  refined,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  produced  what  is  in  itself  excellent  shall  be  felt  to 
be  a  saSicient  reward  for  having  done  so,  the  baser  feelings  will 
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give  wav.  W«  are  happy  to  see  indications  of  this  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  by  gentlemen  and  their  gardeners,  and  the 
more  respectable  of  the  nurserymen,  sending  articles  for  exhi- 
bition, but  not  to  compete  for  prizes.  This  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected from  small  commercial  gardeners ;  who,  in  many  cases, 
require  the  stimulus  of  a  prize  to  compensate  them  for  the  Loss 
of  their  time,  as  well  as  for  the  injury  sometimes  done  to  their 
plants.  As  to  a  gentleman  himself  competing  for  a  prize,  we 
cannot  consider  it  as  proper,  and  consistent  with  high  feeling  ; 
since  the  real  merits  which  the  plant  possesses  must,  in  almost 
every  case,  be  due  to  the  care  and  skill  of  his  gardener. 

Having  noticed  what  we  think  may  be  considered  the  leadings 
gardening  features  of  the  year,  we  shall  next  glance  at  those  of  a 
less  prominent  nature. 

History,  Descripliim,  and  Statistics.  —  Under  this  head,  in  our 
table  of  contents,  will  he  found  the  names  of  some  villas  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  Hendon 
Rectory,  Mrs.  Lawrence's  villa  at  Drayton  Green,  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's,  at  Camden  Hill,  and  the  garden  of  Mr.  Abel  Ingpen, 
in  Upper  Manor  Street,  Chelsea.  Hendon  Rectory  is  remark- 
able for  its  pine  and  fir  trees  grown  in  pots  ;  and  for  the  strictly 
gardenesque  manner  in  which  the  greater  number  of  the  plants 
are  cultivated,  as  well  as  for  general  high  keeping.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's villa  affords  a  most  exquisite  example  of  the  ef^t  of 
small  groups  in  increasing  the  apparent  extent  of  a  place,  anti  ia 
filling  it  with  a  variety  of  views  j  and  the  keeping  is  of  the  very 
highest  kind.  Here  also  is  exemplified  the  union  of  statuary 
with  picturesque  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  which,  though  it 
may  seem  to  a  stranger  at  first  sight  to  distract  attention,  und 
destroy  repose,  yet  to  the  proprietor,  or  to  any  person  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  spot,  doubtless  enhances  the  interest ;  and  the 
perfection  of  all  the  details  is  such  as  to  disarm  criticism.  At 
the  same  time,  we  consider  it  necessary  to  remark,  that  this 
manner  of  introducing  statuary  in  natural- looking  groups  oftrees 
and  shrubs  cannot  be  justified  on  sound  principles  of  composi- 
tion, because  it  destroys  unity  of  expression.  It  does  so  in  a 
small  suburban  garden,  and  it  would  equally  do  so  in  the  most 
extensive  park,  or  in  the  finest  scenery  in  uncultivated  nature. 

The  only  garden  in  which  statuary  can  be  freely  and  abun- 
dantly introduced,  is  one  in  the  geometrical  style,  and  bearing 
an  architectural  character  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 
surface  into  platforms  and  terraces,  the  edgings  to  the  walks,  the 
margins  of  the  ponds,  and,  in  short,  in  all  the  forms  and  lines. 
However,  as  we  have  remarked  in  p.  322.,  great  allowance  must 
be  made  for  individual  taste,  and  for  that  devotion  to  the  subject, 
which  leads  a  person  to  think  that  they  can  never  do  enough. 
In   viewing  the   gardens  of  other   persons,  we  think   only  of 
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ibe  effects  produced;  but  in  our  own  we  are  too  much  occu- 
pied with  the  details,  too  anxious  about  the  means  of  attain- 
ing excellence,  to  be  able  to  stop  when  we  have  accomplished 
it,  and  hence  we  either  do  not  go  far  enough,  or  we  go  too  far. 
That  just  and  correct  taste  which  tells  the  operator  when  he 
ought  to  stop,  and  when  he  ought  to  go  on,  is  much  less  the 
result  of  a  richly  stored  imagination,  and  a  strong  feeling  for 
the  beautiful  or  the  artistical,  than  it  is  of  sound  judgment 
and  practical  experience;  and  this  impartiality  of  judgment  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  found  in  a  stranger  who  sees  the  place 
for  the  first  or  second  time,  than  in  either  the  operator  or  the 
possessor,  or  in  any  of  their  intimate  friends. 

The  garden  at  Bedford  Lodge  possesses  little  beauty  in  point 
of  design,  but  it  is  a  useful  example  on  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  managed,  so  as  to  present  a  splendid  display 
of  flowers,  during  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  Mr,  Ingpen's 
garden  is  a  gem  of  great  beauty  and  value,  as  showing  how 
many  hundred  sorts  of  plants  may  be  cultivated  and  brought 
into  flower  in  the  course  of  the  year,  in  a  mere  speck  of  ground  ; 
affording  at  the  same  time  occupation  to  the  owner  throughout 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  during  the  hours  not  spent 
in  business. 

In  our  forthcoming  volume,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  de- 
scribe three  suburban  gardens  which  we  consider  to  be  very 
instructive  examples.  The  first  of  these  is  Mr.  Harrison's  at 
Cheshunt,  which  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Mrs.  Lawrence's 
villa  at  Drayton  Green ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  its  natural 
features  it  closely  resembles  it.  In  both,  the  extent  is  limited,  and 
the  surface  of  the  ground  is  nearly  flat ;  and,  in  both,  the  house 
has  its  living-rooms  low,  rather  than  elevated  and  commanding. 
In  both,  the  variety  is  produced  by  innumerable  groups,  on  a 
lawn  facing  the  drawingroom  front ;  but  at  Cheshunt  the  groups 
of  trees  and  shrubs  are  wholly  without  statues.  A  neutral  ob- 
server might  profit  much  by  studying  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced on  his  mind,  while  walking  through  these  two  gardens. 
The  next  place  that  we  should  like  to  describe  is  Mr.  Harris's 
of  Kingsbury.  This  gentleman  has  only  been  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  Flora  for  two  or  three  years ;  but,  during  that  short 
period,  he  has  astonished  every  body  by  his  collections  of  the 
rarest  plants,  more  particularly  those  of  the  tropics.  Mr.  Harris's 
collection  of  Cact^cese  we  believe  to  be  altogether  unrivalled; 
he  is  almost  equally  rich  in  Orchidiceec;  and  he  has  many  stove 
dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  greatest  rarity ;  some  not  having 
been  yet  named  by  botanists,  and  others  not  having  flowered  in 
England.  The  third  place  to  which  we  allude  is  much  smaller 
than  either  of  the  preceding :  it  is  situated  at  Blackheath,  not  far 
from  Lee  in  Kent,  and  belongs  to  Mr.  Sheepshanks.  This  gen- 
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tleman  is  also  a  convert  of  not  more  tban  two  years'  standing  ; 
bnt  he  assists,  generally  from  morning  to  night,  in  the  calti- 
▼ation  of  the  flowers  with  his  own  hands,  and  produces  most 
extraordinary  specimens.  Such  a  gentleman  may  honourably 
compete  for  prizes  with  any  gardener  whatever. 

Among  the  gardens  described  in  this  volume,  which  are  at  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  the  most  remarkable  is,  without  doubt,  that  of 
Hoole  House,  near  Chester.  Tlie  idea  of  imitating  alpine  scenery 
on  a  large  scale  is  new  in  gardening,  and  it  has  been  carried  into 
execution  at  the  Hoole,  under  Lady  Broughton's  directions,  with 
the  roost  complete  success.  In  general,  artificial  rockwork  pre- 
genu  the  appearance  of  a  mere  heap  of  stones,  without  any 
attempt  at  stratification,  natural  expression,  or  appropriate  cha- 
racter ;  but  here  we  have  the  most  marked  expression  of  alpine 
character  completely  worked  out.  The  contrast  between  the 
level  flower-garden,  with  its  beds  ail  circular,  and  all  of  the  same 
size,  and  the  rough  irregulai'ity  of  the  surrounding  rockwork,  is 
at  once  striking  and  pleasing.  A  collection  of  the  more  beautiful 
alpines  is  grown  among  the  rocks,  and  another  of  the  finest 
garden  flowers  in  the  circular  beds.  It  has  been  objected  by 
some  to  the  rockwork  at  the  Hoole,  that  it  has  been  introduced 
into  a  rich  flat  country,  and  on  a  flat  surface,  where  no  such 
rockwork  was  ever  known  to  exist.  This  would  be  a  valid  ob- 
jection, provided  the  rockwork  were  to  he  seen  in  connexioD 
with  the  general  scenery  of  the  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  rockwork  scene  here  is  altogether  an 
episode,  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed  by  itself,  end  the  more  powerfully 
it  contrasts  with  the  surrounding  country,  the  greater  will  be  Its 
eflects,  both  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator,  who  sees  it  for  the  first 
time,  and  on  the  mind  of  a  constant  resident.  No  one  would 
ever  think  of  introducing  such  rockwork  in  a  mountainous 
country,  among  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  lakes,  or  in 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  for  example,  where  it  would  be  coo- 
sidered  quite  natural :  but  how  delightful  it  Is  at  the  Hoole,  where 
it  contrasts  so  powerfully  with  every  thing  around  it ;  and  would 
be  in  Middlesex,  or  any  other  flat  country,  for  the  same  reason  ! 
The  only  objection  that  we  have  to  the  rocky  scenery  at  the 
Hoole  is,  that  in  some  places  it  appears  mixed  up  with  fliU- 
grown  trees,  which,  being  higher  than  the  rockwork,  have  a 
tendency  to  destroy  the  illusion,  by  deranging  the  scale  of  the 
rocks.  For  this  reason,  no  trees,  or  other  objects  higher  than 
rockwork  of  the  kind  at.  the  Hoole,  ought  to  be  observed  in  tbe 
same  scene  with  it,  more  particularly  when  looking  from  within. 

The  account  of  the  gardens  of  Herefordshire,  by  J.  B.  W. 
(p.  209.),  is  interspersed  with  many  excellent  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  culture ;  and  the  notes  on  the  Brighton  and  Shorehiun 
gst^dens  (p.  497.)  show  what  may  be  done  by  amateurs,  even 
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in  a  most  unfavourable  situation.  Mr.  Nesfield's  visit  to  ADan- 
ton  (p.  15.)  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the  admirers  of  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Steuart ;  as  will  the  notice  of  tlie  gardens  of  Norman 
M'Leod,  Esq.,  in  Morayshire,  by  those  who  delight  in  seeing 
the  luxuries  of  gardening  extending  in  all  directions.  The  state 
of  gardening  in  the  south  of  Ireland  (p.  65.)  affords  but  a  me- 
lancholy picture  of  that  country  i  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hope,  that,  from  the  extraordinary  attention  now  paid  by  govern- 
ment to  that  part  of  the  empire,  improvement  will  at  no  distant 
time  become  obvious  throughout  the  country.  Dr.  Lippold's 
account  of  the  principal  villa  of  the  Island  of  Madeii-a  is  inter- 
esting, as  giving  some  idea,  to  a  person  who  has  never  been  out 
of  Britain,  of  terrace  culture,  combined  with  irrigation  ;  and  also 
as  showing  the  thriving  state  of  the  trees  of  Australia,  and  those 
of  most  other  warm  countries,  in  the  fine  climate  of  Madeira. 
Among  other  notices  of  foreign  villas,  we  must  not  omit  to  call 
attention  to  that  of  the  garden  of  M.  Kosenblad  in  Stockholm 
(p.  199.) ;  to  a  visit  to  Hammerby,  the  country  seat  of  Linnaeus 
(p.  98.) ;  to  the  state  of  gardening  in  the  United  States  (p.  97-); 
and  to  the  account  of  the  Pennsylvanian  horticultural  exhibition 
(p.  ISS.).  An  account  of  the  state  of  gardening  and  planting  in 
Greece,  which  we  have  recently  received  from  M.  A.  Baumann  of 
Bollwylier,  from  the  nurseries  at  which  place  many  trees  and 
shrubs  have  been  supplied  to  the  government  of  King  Otho,  la 
necessarily  deferred  to  our  next  volume. 

ITie  Science  of  Gardening.  —  Nothing,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
has  been  added  to  what  was  previously  known  on  this  subject; 
but  some  useful  articles  on  difierent  points  will  be  found  in  this 
Magazine,  and  also  in  Paston's  Magazine  ofBotam/. 

Among  the  articles  in  our  own  volume,  we  may  refer  to  that 
on  the  germination  of  seeds  (p.  7*.)  as  highly  instructive ;  and  we 
much  wish  that  the  writer  would  favour  us  with  some  further 
communications  on  the  same  subject.  Mr.  Niven's  experiments 
(p.  161.)  and  Mr.  Munro's  conjectures  (p.  118.)  also  deserve  at- 
tention. In  Paxton's  Magazine  ^  Botany,  a  work  which  has 
greatly  improved  both  in  its  plates  and  letterpress  during  the  last 
three  months,  there  is  a  series  of  articles  on  the  innuence  of 
light  on  plants.  In  the  first  article  (vol.  v.  p.  1 10.),  it  is  argued 
that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  ascertain  the  soil  and  temperature 
in  which  plants  are  found  growing  in  a  wild  state;  but  that  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  climate  in  which  they  are  found  are 
often  of  nearly  as  great  importance  as  the  soil  and  temperature. 
" The gardeneror amateur,"  says  thewriter,  "naturally  enquires 
whether  the  new  plants  which  have  been  sent  him  were  collected 
in  tropical,  temperate,  or  cold  regions,  in  order  that  he  may  de- 
termine whether  they  should  be  placed  in  the  stove,  the  green- 
faouse,  or  the  open  ground ;  but  he  forgets  to  seek  information 
on  2 
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as  to  the  humidity,  dryness,  lightness,  or  sbadiness  of  the  local- 
ities in  which  they  were  found.  Hence,  plants  uf  the  most  con- 
trary habits  are  crowded  together  in  our  plant-houses,  or  all 
exposed  to  an  equnl  degree  of  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  the 
open  garden."  The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  that  succulent 
plants,  and  those  "  which  produce  a  great  abundance  of  leaves, 
and  consequently  expose  a  large  extent  of  leafy  surface  to  the 
atmosphere,"  re(]uire  intense  light ;  while  those  which  have 
scanty  foliage,  or  leaves  with  very  porous  surfaces,  and  which  are 
consequently  liable  to  great  evaporation,  are  generally  found  in 
shady  places.  The  gardener,  if  he  be  well  acquainted  with  phy- 
siological botany,  may  oflen  determine  from  the  structure  of  the 
plant,  what  degree  of  light  is  best  adapted  for  it ;  but,  in  default 
of  this  knowledge,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  collectors  who 
discovered  the  plants  in  their  native  habitats.  In  the  second  ar- 
ticle (p.  1S1.),  the  importance  of  light  to  the  Cactus  tribe,  and  to 
the  genera  Mesembryanthemum,  Agave,  Stapeli'ii,  &c.,  is  pointed 
out,  and  enforced  by  stating  the  fact  ( by  no  means  an  uncommon 
one],  of  large  plants  of  cactuses  being  found  growing  in  the 
back  part  of  stoves,  where  they  get  no  direct  light,  and  where, 
though  they  have  attained  a  large  size,  they  show  no  signs  of 
flowering ;  while  the  same  species  in  the  front  of  a  stove,  and 
trained  close  under  the  glass,  will  flower  profusely,  when  of  a 
comparatively  small  size,  and  at  on  early  age.  In  a  third  article 
on  the  same  subject  (p.  \55.),  the  injurious  ef^ts  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  various  species  of  Cape  heaths  under  glass  are  remarked 
on ;  and,  as  we  have  stated  (p.  476.),  a  canvass,  for  occasionally 
shading  these  plants,  is  strongly  recommended.  The  influence  of 
light  on  orange  trees,  the  writer  flnds  a  matter  of  greater  diflli- 
culty  to  determine ;  but  he  thinks  the  houses  intended  for  (his  tribe 
should  admit  more  light  than  they  generally  do  at  present,  and 
that  the  plants  should  be  retained  in  them  throughout  the  year. 
The  fourth  article  (p.  1 79.)  treats  of  the  camellia  with  reference 
to  light,  condemns  the  practice  of  growing  it  in  mixed  collections, 
and  recommends  a  shaded  position,  in  which  the  camellias  "are 
naturally,  or  can  be  artiflcially,  screened  and  protected  from  the 
more  violent  rays  of  the  sun."  Pelargoniums,  like  the  heath 
and  the  camellia,  require  a  house  for  themselves,  but  they  must  be 
supplied  with  a  great  degree  of  solar  light.  Under  the  head  of 
miscellaneous  green-house  plants,  the  writer  classes  the  genera 
Acacia,  BAnksi'a,  Pr6tea,  Fuchsia,  and  "all  those  green-house 
plants  which  possess  no  affinity  in  character  or  habit "  with  the 
Ave  classes  already  treated  of ^  viz.  succulents, -heaths,  orange 
trees,  camellias,  and  pelargoniums.  Most  of  the  plants  of 
this  miscellaneous  class  will  thrive  best  in  a  house  where  abun- 
dance of  light  is  supplied.  Objections,  it  will  be  said,  will  be 
made  to  having  Ave  houses  for  Ave  kinds  of  green-house  plants, 
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sod  a  sixth  for  miscellaneous  ones,  on  account  of  the  expense  ,- 
but  in  that  case,  rather  than  sacrifice  the  collections  by  growing 
so  many  kinds  together,  it  is  recommended  to  confine  the  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  plants  of  the  same  habits ;  or,  if  the  green- 
bouse  should  be  long,  to  divide  it  by  glass  partitions.  On  the 
whole,  we  consider  these,  articles  as  among  the  best  which  have 
appeared  ia  Paxton's  Magazine. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe,  that,  in  the  writings  of  young  gar- 
deners, and  especially  in  the  discussions  carried  on  at  such  meet- 
ings as  the  West  London  Gardener's  Association,  sttempts  are 
making  to  found  horticultural  practices  on  nature  and  reason;, 
and  not,  as  hitherto,  on  mere  empirical  experience.  It  is  easy 
to  foresee,  that,  in  a  few  years,  this  tendency  to  prioress  in  sci- 
entific knowledge  will  render  the  greater  number  of  existing  ■ 
books  on  the  practice  of  gardening  (our  own  Encyelopadia  not 
excepted)  in  a  great  degree  defective.  In  treating  of  the  culture 
of  any  particular  plant,  in  future,  the  first  step  will  be  to  trace  its 
geographical  range,  and  its  physical  history  in  a  state  of  nature; 
the  next,  to  show  how  these  conditions  may  be  imitated  by  art ; 
and  the  third,  how  particular  products  of  the  plant  may  be  in- 
creHsed,  or  may  be  modified,  so  as  to  suit  the  purposes  for  which  it 
is  grown.  All  culture  must  necessarily  be  either  imitative,  in  which 
the  object  is  to  produce  the  plants  In  gardens  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  the  state  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  found  in  wild  - 
nature;  or  ameliorative,  in  which  the  object  is  to  produce  the 
plants,  or  a  particular  part  or  parts  of  them,  in  a  state  adapted 
to  some  want  or  wish  of  man  in  a  slate  of  civilisation.  We 
do  not  say  that  this  mode  of  treating  of  the  culture  of  plants 
will  occasion  a  revolution  either  in  gardening  or  in  gardening 
books ;  on  tlie  contrary,  the  greater  part  of  modern  practice 
will  be  found  to  remain  as  it  is ;  but,  every  part  of  it  will  be 
founded  on  reason  and  nature,  and  many  new  points,  which, 
taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  attend  to,  will  occur,  which  were  never  thought  of  before. 
The  father  of  this  mode  of  treating  horticultural  subjects,  as 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  was  the  late  Professor 
Andr^  Thouin  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  as  appears  by  the  Cows 
de  Naturalisation,  &c.,  published  by  his  nephew  Oscar  Le  Clerc. 
In  England,  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  late  Thomas  Andrew  Knight  pursued  the  same  system  in 
his  papers  in  the  Pkilosophical  Transactions,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  thougli  Mr.  Knight, 
for  the  most  part,  reasoned  from  the  structure  and  physiology  of 
plants  generally,  and  from  expeiiment,  rather  than  ftom  the 
habitats  of  the  particular  species  which  he  treated  of.  After 
Mr.  Knight  followed  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  inlrMluction  to  his 
father's  book,  the  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden^ 
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published  in  1831 ;  and  unless  we  refer  to'a  short  article  in  oar 
Eneyclvpadia  of  Gardening,  second  edition,  published  in  1824, 
entitled,  **  Origin  of  Culture,  as  derived  from  the  Study  of  Vege- 
tables," ve  scarcely  know  of  any  other  author  who  has  made 
any  attempt  of  the  kind. 

In  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  the  gardening  articles,  as  well  as  the 
botanical  ones,  are  understood  to  be  written  by  Dr.  Lindley,  and 
they  are  all  treated  scientifically.  These  articles  alone,  in  our 
opinion,  give  this  Cyclopadia  a  decided  claim  to  the  preference 
of  the  gardener,  independently  altogether  of  its  extraordinary 
excellence  in  other  respects,  and  its  low  price. 

Mr.  Westwood's  valuable  papers  on  insects  injurious  to  gar- 
dens are  continued  through  the  present  volume ;  and,  under  our 
articles  headed  General  Notices,  will  be  found  many  interesting 
paragraphs  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  on  other 
topics  which  belong  to  ihe  science  of  gardening,  for  the  details 
of  which  we  can  only  refer  to  the  table  of  contents. 

New  Agents  of  Culture.  —  A  simple  and  economical  trap  for 
catching  birds  is  described  in  p.  504. ;  a  mode  of  protecting 
grapes  from  sparrows  by  means  of  black  thread  is  noticed  in 
p.  529.;  and  a  new  turf-racer  and  verge-cutter  in  p.  176.  A 
flower-pot,  with  exterior  ribs,  or  bands,  pierced  with  holes  for  the 
insertion  of  wires,  so  as  to  form  a  circular  trellis  or  cage  for 
training  climbers,  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Halliday,  and  will 
be  figured  and  described  in  our  next  volume,  as  will  a  new  ven- 
tilator for  hot-houses,  by  Messrs.  DafV,  hot-house  builders. 

Joyce's  mode  of  heating  by  steam,  described  in  p.  370.,  and 
Corbett's  modeof  heating  by  circulating  hot-water  in  open  gutters, 
described  in  p.  147-,  may  be  referred  to,  though  in  our  opinion 
they  are  neither  of  them  likely  to  prove  of  any  value.  Gas  tar 
has  been  proved  not  to  be  injurious  to  trees  of  the  commoner 
kind,  (see  p.  54'2.) ;  and  may,  therefore,  sometimes  be  employed 
to  deter  animals  from  barking  them,  or  rubbing  against  them. 
At  best,  however,  it  is  but  a  palliative  for  an  evil,  which  can  only 
be  eflectually  prevented  by  proper  tree  guards,  such  as  that  in- 
vented by  Chns.  Lawrence,  Esq.,  and  described  in  our  preceding 
volume.  JaufFret's  new  manure  (p.  18*.  and  299.)  may  be  re- 
ferred to,  not  as  deserving  to  be  manufactured  in  this  country, 
where  manure  is  comparatively  abundant,  but  as  afiurding  some 
useful  hints  for  the  management  of  putrescent  manures  gene- 
rally. At  p.  341.  something  further  will  be  found  on  dry-rot, 
and  on  the  Eyanising  process;  though  the  latter  promises  to 
be  superseded  by  the  use  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  (see  Archi- 
tectural Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  284.),  which  does  not  cost  above 
a  tenth  part  of  the  expense  of  the  corrosive  sublimate.  A  bi- 
tuminous mastic  or  cement,  under  the  name  of  asphahe,  has 
lately  been  introduced  from  France ;  and,  among  numerous  other 
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uses,  such  as  covering  roofs,  lining  water-cisterns,  &&,  it  has 
been  recommended  for  forming  garden  walks.  The  material  is 
laid  down  in  a  hot  and  semifluid  state,  and  having  been  brought 
to  the  proper  form  of  surface,  is  next  strewed  with  fine  gravel 
or  sand,  or  broken  fragments  of  stone,  which  are  drnily  beaten 
into  it  with  wooden  mallets.  It  appears  to  us,  that  this  mas- 
tic promises  well  for  walks  in  districts  where  gravel  is  scarce, 
or  where  the  surface  is  so  steep  that  it  is  liable  to  be  washed 
away  by  rains;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried  for  this 
or  any  other  purpose  in  En^and.  Dr.  Ure  says  {^Dictionary 
tif  ArtSt  &c,  article  Bituminous  Mastic)  that  boiled  coal  tar,  with 
dry  chaik,  or  bricks  ground  and  sifted,  will,  when  well  mixed  to- 
gether, and  heated  in  a  cast-iron  boiler,  answer  equally  well  as 
the  asphalte  received  from  Puy  de  Dome,  in  France ;  but  in  all 
artificial  compositions  of  this  kind,  the  smell  is  most  offensive  at 
first,  and  continues  so  more  or  less  for  a  year  afterwards,  while 
the  true  asphalte  of  Seyssel,  whether  in  the  process  of  prepa- 
ration, or  when  complete,  has  nu  smell  at  all  disagreeable.  (See 
on  the  subject  of  Asphalte,  Repository  of  Arts,  vol.  x.  p.  Si.  new 
series.)  The  preservation  of  iron  and  copper  from  oxidising,  by 
a  coating  of  zinc,  is  one  of  the  inventions  of  the  year,  which  pro- 
mises immense  advantages  wherever  iron  is  used.  In  agriculture 
and  gardening,  ell  iron  implements,  fences,  gates,  &c.,  may  be 
protected  by  it;  the  zinc  being  reduced  into  powder,  and  then 
applied  with  oil  like  common  paint.  The  infallibility  of  this 
mode  of  protecting  iron  and  copper  has  been  questioned,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  before  finally  determining  on  its  value,  wait 
^e  result  of  experience.  {Ibid,,  vol.  ix.  p.  S89.)  The  manufac- 
ture of  a  fibrous  substance  from  the  leaf  of  the  pine-apple,  which 
can  be  formed  into  a  cloth  of  greater  fineness  and  delicacy  than 
any  hitherto  obtained  from  flax,  silk,  or  cotton,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  a  recent  discovery ;  though  it  is  one  not  likely  to  be  of 
much  use  to  the  British  gardener.  (Ibid^  p.  221.)  A  new  mode 
of  building  garden  walls,  with  bricks  moulded  on  purpose,  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Hitch  of  Ware,  promises  to  be  a  very  great  im- 
provement, by  producing  a  better  wall,  with  a  saving  of  from  20 
to  40  per  cent  in  expense.  There  are  some  wells  of  this  kind  in  the 
Royal  Garden  at  Hampton  Court,  and  several  have  been  erected 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  Godwin,  jun.,  architect,  who  has  given  some  account  of 
them  in  the  Architeclwal  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  580.  We  have 
examined  several  garden  walls,  and  also  the  walls  of  some  dwel- 
ling-houses, erected  of  Mr.  Hitch's  bricks,  under  Mr.  Godwin's 
directions,  and  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  furnishing 
our  readers  with  farther  details.  The  great  advnntnge  which 
these  walls  promise  is,  a  saving  in  the  first  cost,  of  from  20  to 
40  per  cent. 
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It  is  scarcely  Decessary  to  remind  our  readers,  that  but  a.  very 
small  proportion  indeed,  of  the  new  agents  of  culture  that  are 
yearly  brought  forward,  is  likely  to  come  into  general  oise. 
Many  of  them  are  the  inventions  of  persons  who  know  little  or 
Bothing  of  gardening ;  but  who,  being  tradesmen,  think  they  c&n 
produce  a  better  article  out  of  the  materials  with  which  they  are 
most  conversant,  than  the  gardener  can  out  of  those  to  which  he 
has  been  long  accustomed.  As  an  example  of  this,  we  may  give 
the  metallic  wire,  offered  as  a  substitute  for  ties  made  of  bast 
matting.  Cast-iron  flower-pots  or  vases,  cast-iron  frames  as  well 
ss  sashes  for  growing  cucumbers,  cast  and  wrought  iron  wheel- 
barrows, &c.  One  of  the  latest  attempts  of  this  kind  is  what  the 
inventors  call  the  seed-protector ;  being  a  bottomless  box  of  cast- 
iron,  from  3  in.  to  6  in.  on  the  side,  to  be  put  down  over  a  patch 
of  seeds,  and  covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and,  of  course,  a  small 
stone  to  prevent  this  pane  from  being  blown  oil^  to  protect  the 
seeds  from  sparrows  and  snails.  All  this  expensive  affair  is 
meant  as  a  substitute  for  a  common  garden  pot,  which,  where- 
ever  there  is  danger  from  slugs  or  sparrows,  need  only  be 
whelmed  over  a  patch  of  seeds,  and  taken  off  as  soon  as  the 

Slants  are  fairly  above  ground.  Many  kinds  of  plaat-labels 
ave  been  brought  into  notice,  during  the  last  teii  or  twelve 
years.  The  last  of  these,  that  we  recollect,  is  what  the  inventors 
coll  the  menogremme,  which  is  a  substitute  for  the  coinnwn 
wooden  name-sdck,  cut  by  gardeners  with  their  knives  out  of 
common  laths,  and  rubbed  over  on  the  part  to  be  written  on 
with  a  little  white  lead,  before  using  the  pencil.  To  recommend 
such  articles  is  to  recommend  an  expensive  mode  of  doing  that 
which  has  hitherto  been  done  equally  well,  and  much  cheaper^ 
with  common  materials  which  every  gardeuer  has  always  at 
hand.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  ftdvisilble  to  prevent  all  attempts 
at  improvement,  even  though  some  of  them  should  be  of  the 
most  preposterous  nature ;  because  it  may  happen,  that  amongst 
numerous  failures,  there  may  be  one  successful  result,  which  may 
stand  the  test  of  ages.     Read's  syringe  is  nn  example. 

hatidscape-Gardenitig  and  Garden  Architecture- —  There  are 
but  few  papers  in  the  present  volume  expressly  devoted  to  land- 
scape-gardening, though,  in  the  descriptive  pnrC  there  are  in- 
terspersed, among  the  accounts  of  different  villas,  many  remarks 
which  we  trust  will  be  found  useful.  On  garden  architecture, 
there  are  some  valuable  papers,  particularly  the  notice  of  the 
new  forcing- houses  and  pits  (p.  418.),  the  article  on  portable 
glazed  structures  (p.  122.},  and  that  on  the  use  of  fire  and 
water  in  forcing  (p.  623.).  The  plan  designed  for  the  in- 
tended Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Garden  (p.  239.)  is 
elaborate  and  ingenious ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  we  consider 
it  in  a  great  degree  impracticable,  on  account  of  the  strictly 
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scientific  arranf^ment  proposed  for  the  miscellaneous  collection 
of  hardy  ligneoQs  and  herbaceous  plants.  However  proper 
such  arrangements  may  be  in  books,  they  are  but  ill  adapted 
for  the  garden,  which,  unless  of  very  great  extent,  requires 
that  we  should  divide  the  trees  and  shrubs  from  the  herba- 
ceous plants,  and  arrange  each  separately.  It  is  true,  that  an 
arrangement  might  be  formed,  exactly  as  shown  in  the  plan 
in  p.  242.,  and  the  whole  might  thrive  for  n  few  years ;  but, 
as  soon  as  the  trees  attained  the  height  of  20ft.  or  SOtt.,  many 
of  the  beds  of  herbaceous  plants  would  be  so  overpowered  by 
their  shade  and  shelter,  and  the  ground  so  exhausted  by  their 
roots,  that  the  herbaceous  plants  would  no  longer  exhibit  that 
health  and  beauty,  accompanied  by  neatness,  and  bushiness, 
without  which,  a  collection  of  herbaceous  plants  ceases  to  be 
gardenes(}ue ;  and,  in  public  gardens,  becomes,  a  nuisance 
instead  of  a  beauty.  The  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  where 
there  is  nothing  adverse  in  the  soil  and  character  of  the  sur- 
face, may  be  scientifically  arranged,  according  to  the  natural 
system,  by  themselves  j  and  there  can  be  no  obstacle  to  such 
an  arrangement  in  the  case  of  the  herbaceous  plants,  when  kept 
in  a  compartment  by  themselves  also.  The  arboretum,  how- 
ever, in  ail  moderate-sized  botanic  gardens,  forms  the  bonnd- 
ary  pUntation,  and  is,  of  course,  expected  to  afford  shelter  from 
prevailing  winds  in  some  parts  of  that  boundary;  and  to  ex- 
clude exterior  objects  not  desirable  to  lie  seen  in  others:  it 
must  also  be  so  contrived  as  to  admit  occasional  views  of  ex- 
terior c^jects  that  are  agreeable,  and  sometimes  to  form  a  fore- 
ground to  them ;  and  at  other  times  it  should  he  kept  so  low 
as  to  throw  little  or  no  shade  on  the  ground.  This  being  tlie 
case,  the  principle  of  utility  requires  that  the  strict  succession 
of  the  orders,  as  given  in  books,  should,  when  necessary,  be 
departed  from,  in  order  to  efiect  these  purposes.  Indeed,  pro- 
vided each  order  is  kept  by  itself,  it  is  oHen  a  matter  of  no 
great  consequence  what  orders  adjoin  it. 

Arboriculture,  — There  are  a  number  of  very  interesting  pa- 
pers on  this  subject  in  the  present  volume,  which  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  classes ;  viz.,  those  which  relate  to  the  culture 
of  trees,  and  their  a (ler- management  and  uses;  and  those  which 
record  the  efftcts  of  the  past  winter  on  the  more  tender  species. 
Among  the  fii'st,  the  remarks  on  the  annual  rings  of  a  larch, 
by  Mr.  Gorrie  (p.  1S2.),  deserve  notice,  as  showing  the  con- 
nexion between  the  increase  of  a  tree  and  the  seasons. 

Mr.  Blackadder's  mode  of  measuring  growing  timber  by  an 
instrument  of  his  own  invention  (p.  257.),  and  the  specimen  of 
his  mode  for  valuing  woodlands  (p.  266.),  are  papers  of  great 
practical  value;  as  is  the  article  on  the  method  adopted  in  the 
government  plantations  in  the  New  Forest,  of  raising  and  pro- 
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tecting  oak  trees.  We  refer  the  reader  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents, for  the  titles  of  the  oumerous  remaining  pspers  included 
under  this  head ;  remarking  only,  that  the  notices  of  the  prin- 
cipal pinetums  in  Britain  (p.  2S.)  and  in  France  (p.  28.)>  which 
have  been  prepared  with  great  care  and  labour,  show  the  in- 
creasing taste,  boih  in  Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  for  the 
culture  of  the  jIbi&SinBi. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  last  winter  on  the  ^ie- 
tin«,  it  appears  to  have  injured  many  species,  but  killed  pnly 
a  few.  C^rus  Deoddra,  though  a  native  of  Nepal,  is  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  to  be  as  hardy  as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and 
AraucJtria  imbrictkta  appears,  at  all  events,  to  be  sufficiently 
hardy  to  stand  through  the  winter  without  the  slightest  protef> 
tion,  both  in  the  climate  of  London  and  that  of  Edinburgh.  The 
^bies  cephal6nica,  that  interesting  species  described  p.  61.,  is, 
according  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Long,  to  whom  the  seeds 
were  first  sent  by  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Joseph  K^er, 
fully  as  hardy  as  the  silver  fir. 

Florictdture.  — There  are  a  variety  of  interesting  papers  on  this 
subject,  for  the  titles  of  which  we  must  again  refer  the  reader  to 
the  ubie  of  contents.  The  article  on  the  culture  of  the  migno- 
nette by  Mr.  Cuthill,  though  it  may  seem  to  treat  only  on  a  well 
known  b^ic,  is  yet  of  considerable  importance,  since  every  one 
must  have  observed  the  bad  state  of  mignonette  plants  during 
winter,  in  country  gardens  generally.  The  article  on  exotic  ferns 
(p.  252.),  it  is  hoped,  may  lead  to  an  extended  culture  of  this 
tribe  of  plants,  which  are  rendered  doubly  interesting  from  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  cultivated  in  boxes  under  glass 
cases ;  or  in  larger  houses  in  caves,  or  among  rockwork,  with 
less  trouble  than  any  other  kind  of  plant  whatever.  By  far  the 
greatest  extent  of  floricultural  information  will  be  found  under 
our  article  Floricultural  Notices;  wherein,  not  only  all  the  new 
plants  are  popularly  described,  but  their  culture  is  given  from  the 
different  periodicals  in  which  tiiey  have  been  figured.  There 
are,  in  particular,  among  these  notices,  many  excellentdirections 
for  the  culture  of  Orchid^e^e,  taken  principally  from  Faxton's 
Magasine  ofBatanyt  and  the  Fhral  Cabinet. 

HordciUiwe. — The  most  interesting  circumstance  which  comes 
under  this  department,  in  our  opinion,  is,  the  spread  of  the  culture 
of  Musa  Cavendishi'i,  M.  Ddcca,  and  other  dwarf  species  or  va- 
rieties of  banana.  We  refer  to  p.  58.  and  105.  for  an  account  of 
the  success  with  which  the  Musa  Ddcca  has  been  cultivated  in 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Edinburgh,  and  to  Mr.  Faxton's  com- 
munication (p.  104.)  respecting  his  success  with  the  M.  Caven- 
dishii  at  Chatsworth.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the  Musa  Ca- 
vendish»  thriving  with  great  luxuriance  in  the  stove  of  Mr. 
Harris  at  Kingsbury,  in  that  of  Mr.  Harrison  at  Cheshnnt,  and 
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in  some  of  the  public  nurseries ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  it  at 
least  as  much  cultivated  as  tlie  pine-apple.  Mr.  Thomp^n's  re- 
port on  the  Truits  and  culinary  vegetables  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden,  will  not  be  ready  for  us  before  January  next ;  so  that 
it  is  necessarily  postponed  till  our  succeeding  volume.  Some  use- 
ful experience,  we  believe,  has  been  gained  with  regard  to  the  best 
manner  of  keeping  IVuits  in  a  fruit-room.  Through  a  great  part 
of  the  late  severe  winter,  Mr.  Thompson  stopped  up  all  the 
windows  with  matting,  and  stuffed  hay  in  the  openings  for 
ventilation  in  the  roof,  of  the  Horticultural  Society's  truit-room ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  he  prevented  any  change  of  air  what- 
ever in  the  room,  retained  a  temperature  in  it  somewhat  above 
the  freezing  point,  and  preserved  his  apples  and  pears  with  the 
same  success  as  in  ordinary  winters. 

Sural  and  Domestic  Impraoemeni  generalljf. —  Increased  atten- 
tion seems  to  be  paid  to  procuring  improved  varieties  of  agri- 
cultural seeds  of  every  kind,  not  only  by  the  agricultural  mn- 
seums  established  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  but  also  by 
the  principal  Ix)ndon  seedsmen.  (Seep. 5S1.}  It  is  gratifying 
to  see  particular  regard  paid  to  the  different  varieties  of  wheat ; 
for  drawing  attention  to  which,  the  public  are  indebted  to 
Professor  £a  Gasca,  Colonel  Le  Couteur,  M.  Vilmorin,  Mr. 
lAwspn,  and  some  others.  The  establishment  of  an  English 
Agricultural  Society,  comprising  the  richest  landowners,  will,  we 
have  no  doubt,  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  field  culture 
in  England ;  for  which  there  is  ample  room,  the  greater  part 
of  English  farmers  not  beinfr  aware  that  they  are  behind  the 
Scotch  cultivators  at  all,  much  less  that  they  are  so  immeasurably 
distanced  by  them  as  they  are.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  be  in- 
formed from  various  quarters,  that  the  improvement  of  labourers' 
cottages  is  now  attended  to  by  almost  every  country  gentleman,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  it  ever  was  before ;  because  we  can  trace  this 
in  a  great  measure,  as  indeed  is  generally  acknowledged,  to  the 
inSuence  of  our  Encj/clopeedia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  ViUa  Architec- 
ture, which  continues  to  circulate  extensively.  Nutt's  bee-hives 
have  created  some  discussion  in  this  Magazine,  in  the  course  of 
the  past  year ;  Mr.  Nutt  and  his  party  contending  that  they 
prevent  swarming,  and  fulfill  all  the  promises  held  out  in  Mr. 
Nutt's  book ;  ana  the  other  party  affirming  that  they  do  not 
prevent  swarming,  and,  consequently,  cannot  fulfill  the  most 
important  of  all  tbe  conditions  characterising  Mr.  Nutt's  system. 
It  is  certain,  that  these  hives  thrive  very  differendy  under  the 
care  of  different  persons;  but,  probably,  this  may  be  from  com- 
parative want  of  care  on  the  part  of  some,  and  from  ignorance 
or  error  on  the  part  of  others.  In  domestic  economy,  the 
greatest  improvement  is  the  manufacture  of  jam  and  jelly  from 
the  stalks  of  Buck's  red  rhubarb,  which  will  prove  a  valuable 
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resource  in  districts  where,  and  seasons  when,  currants,  and  the 
other  fruits  commonly  used  for  these  purposes,  are  scarce. 
Three  new  agricultural  plants  have  been  brought  into  notice  in 
the  course  of  the  year:  the  Polygonum  tinctorium,  a  native  of 
China,  which  affords  an  excellent  dye ;  Peganum  Harmala,  a 
native  of  Tartary,  which  affords  a  dye  of  a  red  colour,  equally 
adapted  for  silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  linen,  and  capable  oi  pro- 
ducing every  shade  from  rose  (o  crimson  ;  and  the  J/dcff'a  sativa, 
the  seeds  of  which  afford  an  oil  said  to  be  fit  for  every  purpose 
to  which  that  of  olives  is  now  applied. 

Garden  Literature.  —  In  some  of  the  garden  periodicals, 
during  tlie  past  year,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement. 
The  Botanical  Register  adds  to  its  descriptive  and  geographical 
notices  of  the  new  species  which  it  &gures,  remarks  on  culture, 
propagation,  &c. ;  and  each  number  contains  a  monthly  register 
of  new  plants,  which  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  editor; 
but  which  have  not  yet  flowered,  or  which  he  has  not  yet  found 
lime  to  figure.  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Bolani/ is  much  improved, 
both  in  the  colouring  of  the  plates  and  in  the  letterpress;  and  it 
is  no  longer  disfigured  with  bad  designs  of  flower-gardens  and 
tasteless  garden  ornaments.  There  is  still,  however,  a  considerable 
degree  of  inferiority  in  the  plates  of  this  work,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  Floral  Cabinet  j  but,  considering  that  so  much 
has  already  been  done,  we  trust  the  editor  will  not  rest  satisfied 
till  he  reaches  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  Flwal 
Cabinet,  during  the  past  year,  has  contained  some  papers  on  the 
subject  of  garden  culture ;  most  of  them  by  Mr.  Cameron,  and 
of  a  very  superior  description.  The  Botanist  continueii  to  be 
got  up  with  the  same  care  and  neatness  which  distinguished 
its  first  numbers.  In  order  to  tempt  purchasers,  the  small 
edition  contains,  every  now  and  then,  a  leaf  of  a  glossary,  by 
Professor  Henslow;  and  the  larger  edition,  a  leaf  of  an  intro- 
duction to  botany,  it  is  presumed  by  the  same  scientific  author. 
Those  excellent  works,  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  and  Baxter's 
British  Flowering  Plants,  continue  their  course;  and  as  botli  are 
now  not  far  from  completion,  tliey  will  soon  form  standard 
works  of  unrivalled  excellence,  and,  we  may  add,  cheapness. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  these  publications.  Of  the 
garden  books  which  have  been  published  in  the  course  of 
the  yeai',  we  may  point  to  our  own  Arboretum,  as  being  one  of 
the  most  important.  It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  tliat  it  has 
been  well  received  by  all  our  more  eminent  public  critics.  It 
was  first  kindly  hailed  by  Dr.  Lindley,  in  the  Botanical  Register, 
when  we  began  to  publish  it  in  18^5  ;  and,  subsequently,  most 
favourably  noticed  by  him  in  the  Athenaum  for  September, 
18S8.  It  has  been  reviewed  at  length,  and  in  a  manner  most 
gratifying  to  our  feelings,  in  the  Qiiartetiy  Review,  the  Quarterly 
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Journal  of  Agriculturf,  the  Edinburgh  Philosoplncal  Journal,  the 
Times,  Morning  Chronicle,  and  other  daily  and  weekly  papers,  as 
well  as  by  the  provincial  press.  The  Suburban  Gardener  and 
Villa  ConiprtHion,  which  has  also  appeared  during  the  current  year, 
is  a  work  on  which  we  have  bestowed  much  pains,  and  it  also,  we 
are  happy  to  say,  has  been  well  received.  Rivers's  Hose  jima- 
tew's  Guide,  and  Paxton's  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Dahlia, 
are  f^od  practical  works ;  and  the  Serlum  Orchidaceum  of  Dr. 
Lindley,  and  the  Orchidacea  nf  Me,vico  and  Guatemala  by  Mr. 
BatemaD)  are  the  most  splendid  botanical  works  of  the  year.  One 
of  the  most  practically  useful  books  is  Hood's  Treatise  on  Warming 
Buildings  by  Hot  Water  (see  p.  SO.)-  For  the  agriculturist,  we 
have  Professor  Low's  Elements  of  Practical  Agriculture,  a  work 
which  gives  a  very  complete  view  of  the  most  improved  kind  of 
Scotch  farming.  In  rural  architecture  there  is  nothing  new 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  we  have  drawn  to  a  close  the  Architectural 
Magazine ;  and  that  work,  which  now  forms  five  8vo  volumes, 
contains  ;uch  a  mass  of  popular  architecture,  that  is,  papers 
on  architecture  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  the  general 
reader,  as  never  was  brought  together  before  in  any  one  pub- 
lication. We  can  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  those  who  wish 
to  improve  their  taste,  not  merely  in  architecture  and  furnishing, 
but  even  in  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds,  as  it  contains  much 
that  bears,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  on  that  subject. 

Gardening  and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries.  — 
We  have  very  little  to  offer  under  this  head.  On  the  Continent 
of  Europe,  gardening  is  certainly  in  a  far  more  prosperous  state 
in  Germany,  than  it  is  in  any  other  country,  notwithstanding 
the  temporary  check  which  may  have  been  given  to  the  ardour 
of  some  German  arboriculturists,  by  the  eflects  of  the  last  winter 
on  trees  and  shrubs  forming  the  collections  in  the  gardens  of 
Berlin  and  Munich.  We  have  alluded  in  a  preceding  page  to 
the  taste  for  gardening  exhibited  by  a  distinguished  individual 
in  Stockholm;  and  in  a  future  number  we  shall  publish  an 
article,  showing  the  progress  now  making  in  gardening  and 
planting  in  Greece.  In  North  America  and  Pennsylvania, 
gardening  seems  to  be  in  a  prosperous  state,  at  least  judging  from 
the  splendid  horticultural  exhibition  mentioned  in  p,  188. 

Obituarif,  —  It  is  remarkable,  that,  as  in  the  preceding  year 
we  lost  Mr.  Sabine,  so  in  this  year  we  have  lost  Mr.  Knight; 
unquestionably  two  individuals  who  have  done  more  for  garden- 
ing in  this  country,  than  any  others  that  either  have  existed 
or  do  exbt.  A  short  biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Knight,  by 
Dr.  Lindley,  was  given  in  the  Atheneeum,  which  we  have  copied 
at  p.  303.  j  but  Mr.  Knight's  active  end  ingenious  life  will  be 
best  understood  from  his  numerous  papers  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  the   Bcn/al  Society,  and    in  the 
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Horticultural  Societies  Transactions;  and  these,  we  are  happy 
to  learn,  will  soon  be  collected  into  one  volume,  and  sold  at  the 
lowest  possible  price ;  so  that  they  may  come  into  the  p 
of  all  gardeners  whatever. 


Art.  II.  An  abridged  Litt  of  Ornamental  Plant*  introduced  into 
British  Garden!  during  ifte  Year  1 838 ;  with  Reference*  to  the  Works 
in  which  Ihey  have  beenfigured  or-  described,  and  to  the  Paeet  of 
the  current  Volume  of  the  "  Gardener't  Magaiine,"  in  vAich  tome 
Account  M  pven  of  their  Mode  of  Culture,  Sjc. 

Sect  I.     Ifolice*  ofnev  Ornamental  PUmli  figured  in  the 
fir  the  year  ending  Oct.  1.  1838. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 
Ml'mVhVi  rdseoMwdinUia  Botani«t,5l. 

Hddtoni  of  Vol.  XIII.  p.  333. 
A'bhb^sia  florib6nda  Bot.  reg.  n.  s.  39. 

Sphesd'otne  Bpeddm  Mauod  bot.  gard.  625. 


Ei%.  hjbnd  p.I41 
C.  O.  H.  37» 


Anfhi'come  srgitta 
jJNTiBRHi'.NUH  miijus 

caryop  h}'ll<ndea 
Cahpi'nvla  burtiAta 

Cinkba'ria  reni  folia 
Cruciank'lla  styldsB 
2>Bi-Fai'NiuM  iBxifldrum 
EcrinaVea  DIcksoni 
EnMK^uiM  raaciintbum 

rioliceum 
Fu'kku  tlbo-marguiiLta 
ZjIa'^tris  bore4li» 
Lobr'l/j  Bridgesii 

Jfl'MULlIS  tuteuB 

Wdsoni 
Pentstb'kon  cniMifSIius 

Mackayaniu 
Sa'ltia  caneaceiu 
Spias'A  baibiua 


HARDY  PERENNIALS. 
Bot.reg.  a.1.  19. 


Swt.  Br.  fl-gard.  400. 
Maund  bot.  gtird.  619, 
Bot.  reg.  D.  B.  55. 
Bot.  reg.  n.  «.  30. 
Bot.  peg.  n.  a.  87. 
Paxt.tnag.  bot.T.  151. 
Paxt.  mag.  bot.  t.  1S3, 
Bot.  mag.  3657, 
Paxt.  niag.  boL  v,  27. 
Bot.  mag.  3671. 

Stft.  Br.  fl.-gBrd.  406. 

Bot.  reg.  a,  b.  1G. 

Fl.  cab.  ii.  117. 

Bot  reg.  n.  a.  36. 

BoL  reg.  soil. 

HARDY  TUBEROU3  PLANT, 


HuoalnyaM.  S7» 

Oardea  nr.  280 

Onrden  tv.  46 

Russia  47 

Persia  514 

?  Siberia  33» 

Mexico  S78 

Japan  478 

Japan  374 

Japan  338 

N,  Ameriot  877 

Chile  476 

Hybrid  49 

N.  America  280 

Ohio  516 

Caucaius  376 

Nepal  44 


N.  America      277 
HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
CWmatis  fl^da 

var.  Sieb61dti  Bot.  r^.  o.  a.  25.  Japan.  274 

■yn.  C.  f.  bfcolor  Lindi. 
Da'fhne  auBtriklis  Bot  reg.  n.  b.  56,  Naples  519 

£bodode'ndron  albiAdnim  Bot.  mag.  3670.  N.  America      477 

FRAME  PLANT  :    Hekbaceods, 
homXiA  faeteroph^Ua  Bot,  r^.  2014.  V.J>.  Land        44 
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Ligneous. 

Di'pi.ACUs  punfceus                         Bat.  raag.  3S55. 

California      i 
8.  Europe 

HALFrHARDY  ANNUALS. 

Ca'psicum  ustulitum                      Pant.  mag.  bot.  r.  197. 

Luia'nthus  Russelluniw               Bot.  mag.  3626. 

glaucifdlius  Nutt.  not  of  Jacq. 
Mo'B-tiA  ntvea                                   Bot.  reg.  n.  s.  9, 
PapaVer  gwiepinum                    Bot.  mag.  3633, 

Chile 

Mexico 

Mexico 

N.  S.  Wales 
S.  Africa 

HALF-HARDY  BIENNULS. 

L0A''SA  lateritia                             Bot.  mag.  3632. 
Lobk'lw  fenestrilis                      Bot.  r^.  n.  s.  47. 

Tuciimaa 
Mexico 

GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS ;   Hbebackous. 

AaAPA'NTHUs  nmbellktils 

Aniooza'nthus  MsDgiesii 

»ar.  anguatiiolia  Bot.  reg.  2012. 
Fv'uKiA  Siefaoldtiana                      Bot.  mag.  3663. 

Garden  var. 
N.  Holland 

»ar.  anguatiiolia  Bot.  reg.  2012. 

N.  Holland 

19 

Fv'uKIA  Siefaoldtiana 

Bot.  mag.  3663. 

Japan 

360 

Bot.  mag.  3672. 

N.  8.  Wales 

479 

Tbysamo^us  ?  prollfenw 

Bot.  reg.  a.  a.  8. 

N.  8.  Wales 

146 

tenuis 

Bot.  reg.  n.  B.  50. 

Swan  lUver 

486 

TwKE'DM  CBsrillea 

8wL  Br.  fl..gard.  ■ 

W7. 

Buenos  Ayres 

;     46 

Bot.  mag.  3630. 

Buenos  Ayrea 

1   140 

Fekbe'na  incJsa 

Bot.  mag.  3628. 
TOBBKS. 

Panama 

141 

CO'SHOS  [?  Co'SKEA  HoTt  Brit. 

p.  858.] 

Bot.  reg.  n.  1. 15. 

Mexico 

276 

Trops'oluh  Jarrittii 

Paxt.  mag.  bot.  v. 
Ligneous. 
Bot  reg.  n.  s.  7, 

29. 

Santiago 

275 

Cau.i3te'mon-  microMltcbjuiii 

N.  Holland 

137 

Choro'zema  cord^tum 

Bot.  TE^.  n.  8.  10. 

N.  S.  Wales 

137 

Crbvso'coma  squainita 

Bot  rang.  3625. 

N.  8.  Wales 

47 

But  mag.  bot  iv 

.818 

i.  Hybrid 

47 

Cohespb'rua  griciliB 

Paxt  mag.  bot  v. 

145. 

?  Australia 

473 

Esa^A  chlorolfima 

Bot.  Kg.  a.  e.  17. 

C.  G.  H. 

279 

«arida 

Bot.  mag.  3639. 

Hybrid 

279 

WiUmdrei 

FI.  cab.iJ.ll5. 

Hybrid 
Mexico 

515 

Fu'CHSM  filgens 

Bot  reg.  n.  ■.  1. 

137 

Pimblb'a  c&niia 

Fl.cab.ii.ll3. 

Australia 

516 

Stvpa'ndba  frut^cens 

FI.  cab.  63. 

N.  HolUnd 

880 

Wbinha'nnu  venosa 

FI.  cab.  ii.  81. 

N.  Holland 

474 

HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS  :    Herbaceous. 
Ca'hha  Reev^sM  Bot.  n^  2004^  C3ii 

Bulbs,  Tubeks,  and  Cobms. 
Bovssingau'lt/,!  6iu«&tdes 
Gb'sner.*  refl^xa 

nip^stris 
OoTB^Li  filiacea 


Bot  mag.  3620. 

S.  America        47 

FL  cabrei. 

Valparaiso        375 

Paxt.  mag.  bot.  r.  53. 

878.375 

Bot  reg.  n.  B.  13. 

Mexico             888 

j,i,..u.>  Google 


K  Kniohtii 


ANdCTOCHlH-CS 

BitKKe'RM  JlegonB 
Bolbophy'llum  bractcoliUuni 
Bra'ssM  cochlcula 

mecTOTticbya 
Cattlb^yj  M6u>« 

pumila 
CiRRHS^A  obtusita 
Cirrhope'taluh  Thou&raa 
ConrA'NTHES  macrintha 
CarPTOCHiYus  sangufnea 
CrRTacHi'LUM  bictoni^M 

Dbnpiu>'bii;n  denBifldnim 

n6tnle 
Epidb'kdruii  aroint tieum 
floribOndum 
ochiiceum 
papiUdsum 
Schnmburgkij 
teasel  latum 
Tiridi-purpureum 
OotbNh  Girdneri 
hK\iA  autumnalis 
Maxilla'ria  nfireo-fulva 
Henchi 


Abridged  lAst  ^Ornamental  Plants 

F.  cab.  59.  Flai 

Bot.  mag.  3675.  Lim 

EPIPHTTES. 

Bot.  r^.  2010. 
PI.  cab.  49. 
Bot.  r^.  n.  B.  St. 
Fl.  cab.  53. 
Sert.  orch.  G. 
Bot.  mag.  3609. 
Bot.  reg.  n.  b.  8. 
Bot.  nag.  3654. 
Bot.  reg.  2005. 
Bot.  rtg.  n.  ■.  II. 
"     '     lag.  bot.  V.  31. 
,■.23. 


Jen 

Demerara 
Demerara 


Bot.  reg.  a 
Bate.  orch. 
Fl.  cab.  57. 
Paxt. 


Paxt.  meg.  bo 
"    t.orcfi.  3. 


Sert.  orcn.  a. 
Bate.  orcb.  10. 
Bot.  mag,  3637. 
Bot,  reg.  n.  s.  S 
Bot.  mag.  3631 
Bot.  r^.  n.  B.  5. 
Bot.  m»g.  3638. 
Bot.  mag.  3666. 
Bot.  mag.  36f 
Bate.  orch.  9. 


[.'bot.v.  lai. 
bot. ».  I«9. 


86. 


53. 


Bot.  I 


rantrerum 
Pbbistb'ria  guttata 
Pba'ivs  Ubua 
pHALSNo'Psts  ambbilia 
Stahbo'Vui  devonicnsis 
quadricdmU 
Ste^ia  p£1Uda 
Va'nda  teres 
Ztoops'talck  MuirayonuiR 

Cb'bbl's  pentilophuH 

2  tubamcuUtus 

Echikoca'ctus  Eyricati 

TBT  gtaQca 
tubiSAra 

HAin(iu.A^iA  atrita 

floriblinda 
Lehmfcnui 


Bkuom a'ns/.!  Waymiani 


Bot.  nuig.  3614. 

Bat.  mag.  3613. 

Bot.  r^.  n.  8.  40. 

Bot.  reg.  8O06. 

Fl.  cab.  60. 

Bot.  reg.  n.  s.  48. 

Fl.  cab.  ii.  99. 
fBot.  reg.  n.B.  33. 
\Paxt.  mag.  bot.v.  125. 

Bot.  reg.  a.  a.  34. 

Sert.  orch.  I. 

Bot.  reg.  n.  a.  5. 

Bot.  n^.  n,  a.  80. 

Paxt.  mag.  bot.  v.  93. 

Bot.  mag.  3667. 

SuCCULKWTS. 

Bot.  mag.  3651. 

Bot.  r^.  D.B.  31. 
Bot.  mag.  3687. 
Bot.  mag.  3642. 
Bot.  mag.  3647. 
Bot.  mag.  3fi34. 

LiaNBOCs. 
Paxt.  mag.  bot.  W.  841.  S.  America 


S.  America  4> 

Bratil  1' 

8.  America  31 

Rio  Janeiro  ' 

Society  Islea  I' 

Caraccaa  2) 

Nepal  n 

Guatemala  it 

Mexico  81 

Nepal  3- 

Khoseea  44 

China  1^ 

Guatemala  4l 

Mexico  1' 
Mexico      143. 2) 

Mexico  l^ 

Brit.  Guiana  5 
Guatemala  142.81 

Jamaica  3' 

Organ  Mta.  3: 

Mexico  4( 

S.  America  V 

Mexico  '. 

Demerera  ' 

Brazil  41 
Peru 

Cuba  3: 

Brazil  4J 

S.  America  5 

Nepal  3: 

Khoaeca   377.  4i 

ManUla  3' 

Mexico  1' 

Spanish  Main  I' 

I>emcrare  21 

Silhct  5 

BrazU  41 


Mexico 

fMexico 
Mexico 
?  Mexico 
Chile 
Mexico 
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Htm'acvs  lilicMU*  Bot  reg.  S009.  N.  Holland     p.  43 

PASsiFLoiiA  nigeUiflora  Bot.  mag,  3635.  Buenoa  Ayrea  13fi 

tucumon^sia  Bot.  mag.  3636.  Chile  138 

fifeLA'NUii  frJgrana  Bot.  mag.  3684.  S.  Branl  515 

Sect.  IL    Near  Plaait  mentioned  m  the  Solanical PeriotSeaU,  orheard  ofAroagi 
other  Source!,  not  ^figured,  which  it  u  deiirable  to  cultivate. 

HARDY  ANNUALS. 

Colli'nbM  ?heterophfllB  Ed.  advert,,  July  17 479 

?ifELiciiRv'si;K  /corpiijides  B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  8+.  N.  Holland  334 

NiCDT/rf'if.4  rotundifSlia  B.  M.  R.,  Sept.  No.  110.  Swan  River  479 

Pakx'tia  fulva  B.  M.R.,June,No.83.   Swan  River  335 

PsoBA>LEA  ?cinerea  B.  M.  R.,  Sept.  No.  106 473 

?  Sola'nvm  vernicktum  B.  H.R.,Oct.  No.  137.  Buenos  A jiea  516 

HARDY  PERENNIALS. 

CvNooLo'ssnx  grandifldrum  B.  M.  R.,  Sept.  No.  127.  Cashmere         4TB 
DsLPai'smw  intennedium 

Tar.  saj^hirinum  Bot.  rcg.  Oct.  Garden  tbt.      514 

HofTZd  roexicSna  Bot.  r^.  n,  s.  March       Mexico  279 

Poim'lepis  cont6rta  B.  M.  R.,  SepL  No.  120.  V.  D.  Land      476 
Fsso'mcA  prostriia 

rar.  tattireiiefbWa  Bot.  mag.  Oct.  France  516 

HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 
?  MahoV^^  tenuiBlia  B.  M.  R.,  Sept.  No.  13 1.  Vera  Cruz        47g 

Ahododb'ndsou  p^nticum 

hyaciathijldnim  Oard.  mag.  liii.  537.       French  var.         61 

FRAME  BULB. 

Pbyce'lla  biflira  B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  78 337 

GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS :  Herbaceous. 

Ampelt'oonvu  chin^nse  B.  M.  R,,  Sent.  No.  1 18.  China  4B0 

Bata^Tas  homriia^  B.  M.R.,  July,No.99.     Buenos  Ayrea  375 

ioLBi'KB  suivJs  B.M.  a.,  June,  No,  78.   H.  8.  Wales  337 

CoMMBLiV.4  orchioidea  B.  M.  R.,  July,  No.  96.    Mexico  380 

Morrb'km  odoiita  B.  M.  R.,  Sept.  No.  129.  Buenos  Ayrea  478 

Polv'gonum  amplexicaGle  B.  M.  B.,  Sept.  No.  117.  India  480 

BVLBS. 

Ornithd'oaluh  gemmifidram      B.  M.  R.,  July,  No.  100.  Lima  380 

LiONEOua. 
Banistb'rm  tenuis 
EcHETE^BM  secunda 
ENTBt£^A  palmkta 
Fv'cHs/4  cylindrikcen 


B.  M.  R.,  Sept.  No.  136 

B.  M.  R.,  July,  No.  96.   Mexico 


HOT.UOUSE  PLANTS :  Herb*cboii9. 
'Bmhe'^IA  dfscolor  B.  M.  R„  Jur 

SCBVBt^fLTiA  gra?toleni  Bot.  reg.  n.  i 

Ipomcb^a  Schiedi^na  Bot.  feg.  n.  e 

B.  M.R.,  July,ND.98.   Mexico 


'Ot^A  gemm: 
JL.  XIV.- 
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Abridged  lAd  (^Ornamental  Plants 


LlODgipAalB 


T«raAHo'Ti'i  ntricitu* 


AciirrHOPBi'ppiuN  MriititB 

Ble'tm  haTBoensLB 
Sbeph^rdii 
Terecunds  w. 

Boi.>OPHv'u.vM  seEfgeniin 


B.M.R.,Jii]ie,No.Te.    LinM  p.  337 

B.ldLR,8q>t.  No.  ill.  8waa  Ritct      466 

Epipams. 

B.H.R,June,Na.78.  Nepal  336 

Bot.  Kg.  n.  s.  April 


Brto'bium  pub^sceiu 
CtELo'orM  proKfen 
CaLlA'ntbb  lilcolor 


iblygl 
dlMoIor 

Catisb'tum  atrbum 
Mflleri 
Cattlb^a  bfcolor 
CHANA'dTME  B&riieri 
Cirbhope'talum  CBSpit^UI 
cornittuD) 
Clbiio'stoiia  rAseum 


B.H.R.,JuDe,No.73. 

Bot.  r».  n.  1.  March 
B.  M.  R.,Jul7,  No.  109. 
B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  67. 
B.M.R.,Oct.No.I«. 
B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  75. 
But.  reg.  n.  b.  April 


Ambljgtdtti*  flava  of  Blume 

Bot.  reg.  n.  •.  April 


Cvmi'D 
Ctbtochi'i.vm  myatMinum 
DEitpKo'siUM  cindidum 
rormdaum 

Dn'mik  conUu 
Epidb'ndkuh  altlsniDum 

aDramiacuiD 
Boothidnim 
cmilifldrum 
chloHinthuiD 
cucuU&tuni 
dichdtomum 
£quit&ii« 
fucktuiD 
iondsmurn 
liTiduin 
longicdile 
yinthum 


Bot.  r^.  n.  a.  April 
B.M.B.,Scpt.No.ll+. 
B.  M.  R^  OcL  No.  149. 
B.  M.  R.,  Oct.  No.  148. 
Bol.  reg.  n.  s.  Haj 
Bot.  reg,  n.  a.  May 
B.  M.R,,0«.  No.  136. 
B.  M.  R„Oct.  No.  150. 
Bot.  ng.  B.  a.  Maj 
Bot.  reg,  n.  a.  May 
Bot.  reg.  n.  s.  Apnl 
Bot.  nv,  n.  a.  Hay 
B.M.R.,July.Na.B6. 
B.  M.  R.,  July,  No.  H. 
B.  M.R..Oct.  No.  134. 
Bot.  rfg.  n.  a.  May 
Bot.  reg.  n.  a.  Apnl 
Bot.  reg.  n.  a.  S. 
Bot,  r».  n.  a.  7. 
B.  M.R.,JuDe,No.88. 


DenMnus 
Calcutta 
DeoKrara 
E.  Indies 

?]a™" 

?JaTB 


Luzon  Isbnda  286 


E.  Indiea 

Manilla 
N.  Hollaud 


:hvintl] 


ORAlfllaTOPHT' 

Ou'nn/^  pfctB 


pfctum 

pOmilum 

rhu(6phoruin 

sellfgerura 

Rmara^uiuni 

libfcinM 

trid&ctylum 

varicdsjot 

Tewcitura 


B.  M.K.,June,No.  76. 
Bot.  peg.  n.  a.  Feb. 
B.M.R.,July,No.67, 
B.M.R.,July,No.91. 
Bot.  ng.  n.  a.  Blay 
Bot.  reg,  n.  a.  April 
Link  &  Otto  abbild.  12. 
Bot.  reg.  R.  a.  April 
B.  M.  H..  Oct.  No.  147. 
Bot.  rgs.  n.  b.  8. 
B.  M.  R.,  June,  No,  66. 
Bot.  reg.  n.  s.  April 
Bot.  reg.  D.  B.  S. 
B.M.R.,June,No.61. 
Bot.  r^.  n.  s,  April 
B.  M.S.,  July,  No.  8B. 
ildBdnimB.  M.  K.,June,  No.  80. 
B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  77, 
Bot.  n^ .  n.  B.  March 


Cuba 

Rio  Janeiro 

DHoenm 

Pan 

DetDOvnt 

VeiaCruz 

Havantiah 


Columbia 
Demerara 


Guatemala 
Braril 
Manilla 
Sydney 
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LissocHiYUB  ptuinfldrua 

Masueta'llm  infricta 
Haxilla^ri*  Bodthfl 

midida 

THnibilia 

var.  unipunctata 

ritellins 
HicRo'sTTUS  excAT&ta 
MiLTo'nu  dindtda 
Octokb'bi*  pinlia 
Odontoglo'ssuh  cnrdlLUim 
Onci'diuv  confrag6sum 

pulvindlum 
Btramlneum 
P*Xto'n7.*  rdsen 
Pbboii  b'bu  tetracona 
Pbvsi'nga  prosti^ta 
Physosi'pho5  carinatua 
Pleubotba'llis  aphtha 

circumpUia 
mar^oaia 
ophioc^hala 
Tittikta 
Poltsta'chy*  ramulosa 
Saccola'bium  bfGdum 
calceellire 
gemm^um 
Sarcocri^lus  peryifl^tu 
Spbckli'nm  dlilris 

orbicularis 
SpiRA'KTaEs  diurftica 
Stan  no  Vb^  Lindldyi 
Stb'lis  trf&tyk 
Vytf^BA  laniell&tR 
VAsfLLA  blcolcr 


Bot  reg.  n.  s.  Feb.         Algoa  Bay  p.  143 

B.M.  R.,Ju]y,No.  101.  India  379 

Bot.  r^.  n.  s.  May          Brazil  S88 

B.H.R..Ju1y,No.95.    Guatemala  ST9 

B.  M.  R.,  June,  No.  74.  Bratil  337 


B.  M.  B., 
B.  H.  R.. 
Bot.r^. 
Bot.  reg. 
B.  M.  R., 
B.  M.  R,, 
B.  BLR.. 
B.  M.  R., 
Bot.  n^. 
B.  M.  R., 
Bot.  reg. 

B.M.R.", 
B.H.R., 
Bot.  reg. 
B.  M.  R., 
Bot.  reg. 
B.  M.  B., 
B.  M.  R., 
Bot,  reg. 
B.  M.  R., 
B.  M.  R., 
Bot.  reg. 
Bot.  reg. 
Bot.  reg. 
B.  M.  R, 


,  Sept.  No.  116. 1 
,  July,  No.  93.    ! 

.July,  No.  90.    I 
July,  No.  98. 
Sept.  No.  124.1 
Sept.  No.  115.  ■ 
II.  R.  May 
Sept.  No.  113. 


kpril 


Vera  Cnw         S 

Manilla  i 

ble  of  FrancB  1 


Bot.  I 

B.  M.  n... 
B.M.R, 


>.  138. 
June,  No.71. 

June,  No.  70. 

Oct.  No.  133. 
Oct.  No.  148. 
n.B.  3, 
Oct.  No.  139. 
July,  No.  88. 
n.  B.  May 

Sept.  No.  119. 


Mexico 
Mexico 
Guatemala 

Sierra  Leoue 

Manilla 

N.  Holland 

Demeruni 
Chile 


June,  No.  6 

Sept.  No.  185.  ManilU 

1. 8.  May  Guiana 


Sect.  111.  Showy  or  dedrable  PlanU,  for  general  Cultivation,  tpMck  have  been 
for  tome  T%me  in  the  Counlry,  but  wluck  are  nowjtgured  for  the  jint  Trme,  or 
'\e  brought  into  Notice. 


HARDY  PERENNIALS. 
Past.  iwig.  bot.  T.  I. 


Aconi'To»  chlnfitse 
HKLrai'mvu  intenn^ium 

var.  palmBtiGdnm      Bot.  reg,  n.  s.  38.  Siberia 

.fi'CHtUM  gisanteum  Post.  mag.  bot.  Aug.       Canariea 


/TembbocaIlis  Sieb^ldtt 
(Xrobus  ^ifiirmis 
Rvvax'citiA  aapirriimi 


Paxt.  mai;.  bot.  t.  85.      Japan 
Maund  bot.  gard.  634.     8.  Europe 
Matu)d  bot.  gard.  647.    N.  America 


HARDY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Ci'sTvs  luBitfrnicuB 
Hvpe'kici>m  vertidltiktum 
Pbii.ade'li>iiub  GordoniiinNf 
BpeciuRua 
trifldrus 
Plagia'nthus  Lamp^nii 


Maund  bot.  gard.  649. 
Maund  bot  gard.  630. 
Bot.  reg.  n.  b.  March 
Bot.  reg.  2003. 
Bot.  rea.  n.  b.  May 
Arb.  BrU.  363. 
Bot.  reg.  n.  s.  May 
pp  S 


S.  Europe  375 
C.  O.  H.  136 

Columbia  Riv.  876 
N.  America  44 
Himalaya  Mts.  876 
N.  Holland  276 
Califotnia         B7T 
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Jlo-i*  Indiw  Blafri 

Swt.  Br.  fl^^gard.  405. 
Swt.  Br.  fl.-gard.  410. 

Hybrid 
Oar<lenvH'. 

P.JJ 

FRAME  PLANTS:  Com. 

Cr'CLiKEK  nenpolitiDuin 

Bot.  reg.n.i.  ♦». 

LlOKBOUS. 

Itoly,  Britun 

4S0 

EvPito'KBJA  rfgida 
Lava'teb^  raarltimB 

Bot.  rex.  n.  a.  43. 

B.  M.  R.,  Oct.  No.  140. 

B.M.R.,Sept.No.lOi 

S.  Europe 
.  S.  Europe 
.  N.  Holland 

461 
£14 
481 

OREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS  :  Hbbbaceous. 

Tris  defl£xa 

FLcab.51. 
Ligneous. 

Nepal 

S8S 

Ack^ciK  cnltriKrini* 
BoKO^M  crenulula 
Da'hlu  exc£l«B 

Drtuo'nia  bfcotor 

Betleria  MmiEts 
Pimble'a  Inn^ta 
J^lt'oala  myrtifolia 

Bot.  r^.  n.  ».  Mrj 
Pait.  mgg.  bot.  iv.  267 

BotlUlLSt,  SH. 

Jac.  BC.  3.  S90. 
Jacq. 
Botaniat,  61. 

Bot.  mag.  Nor.  1837. 

,  K.'oV'Sound 

Mexico 
W.  Indies 

V.  D.  Land 

6.  Africa 

876 
137 

5t5 
140 

881 

4« 

Bi 

LBS  AND  Tubers. 

Ii'lium  ipecidsum 
TritoVia  fiicilia 
Trops\)lum  tuberdniro 
Stbnome'ssok  criceum 

Bot.  reg.  ?000. 
Bot.  rep.  n.  s.  35. 
Maund  bot.  panl.  633. 
Bot.  mag.  3615. 

Japan 
C.  G.  H. 
Peru 
Peru 

49 

37» 
875 
48 

cbrysii^lalacrdcea  Hort.  Brit. 
HOT-HOUSE  PLANTS :  TtBEHs  a 


Gb'sner^  DouglAan 

2  verticillita 
IpoMte^A  bonaii^nsii 


Ztoope'taluii  inaxillire 


Avatouf'csiA  taccita 
Clbrodb'ndron  frugrani 
DoHBB^^  cannibina 
Passifi.o''ra  on  <' chin  a 

Sulirkni  Bootb  MS. 
Poinse'tt/.!  pulch^irima 

var.  41bida 
Spatho^dea  pentfindi 


Tasghi'via  venenffluB 


Bot.  mag.  3618. 
Bot.  meg.  3665. 

Rio  Janeiro 
Buenos  Ayres 

4fi 
1  376 

EpiPHrTE. 

Paxt.  mag.  bot.  iv 

.  171.  8.  America 

14t 

Ligneous  . 

Bot.  mag.  3640. 
Bot.  reg.  n.  a.  41. 
Bot.  mag.  3619. 
Bot.  reg.  n.  a.  81. 

Silphet             881 
China               478 
Mauritius            43 
Bu.  Ayres  138.876 

Botanist,  70. 
Bot.  mag.  3691. 
Fl.  cab.  ii.  H5. 

Mexico 

India 

Madagascar 

881 
515 
477 

ADDITIONAL. 


SpigcUa  sp.  with  scarlet  flowers,  an  annual. 
Terwna  pulchirrima,  an  annuel. 


Cbeldne  sp.,  an  annual. 
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Galfirdtii  Bp.  annual.  Diplacua  piiniceu». 

SiWm  p&teua,  •  tuberous-rooted  species,  with  lai^  and  beautiful  blue  flowers. 
iffiivia,  two  new  species.  Gardcujuta  Ep.  Meotzelia  stipitata. 


Art.  III.  Report  on  the  nnu  Species  and  Varieties  o/'  Hardy  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society  t  Gardens  since  the 
Completion  of  the  MS.  of  the  "  Arboretum  Britannicum."  Drawn 
up  For  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine"  by  Mr.GoKsoN,  Foreman  of 
the  Arboretum,  by  PermUsioa  of  the  Council  of  the  Hort.  Soc. 

Berbera'cem^  —  B6rberis  tenuifblia  LindL,  Bot.  R«g.  Mis- 
celU  No,  cxxi.  Syn.  Mahoniasp.,  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  SOS.  Plants 
of  this  very  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  were  raised  from  seeds  sent 
to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  the  Society's  collector  in  Mexico. 
The  leaves  are  pinnate,  entire,  and  quite  smooth,  on  very  long 
slender  footstallts;  the  plants  are,  probably,  about  as  bardy  as 
Berberis  dealbfita  or  B.  fascicuRris,  and  form  one  of  tbe  most 
intereeting  introductions  since  that  of  Berberis  <4quif^liuni. 

AcZRii^CKlt.  —  AVer  hyrcdnum  Fischer.  A  distinct  species  of 
^cer  introduced  by  the  Society,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  seems  intermediate  between  A,  camp^stre  and 
A.  ib^ricum,  and  quite  hardy. 

Also  the  following  acers  were  raised  from  seeds  presented  to 
the'Society ;  — A.  obtusif&linm  Baron  Jacgttin,  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  480. 
A.  obtusatum  Baron  Jacquin,  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  430.,  A.  ibericum 
Dr.  Fischer,  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  451. 

CoBiAVEa:.  —  Coridria  nipalense  Wallich.  Plants  of  this 
curious  shrub  were  raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by 
Capt.  Morse  Cooper. 

?  Celastra'ce*. — Gibler&  suffiidicdsa  Fischer,  This  small 
shrub  resembles  in  habit  £u6nymus  obovatus,  Arb.  Brit.  501., 
and  is  only  fit  for  planting  on  rockwork.  It  was  raised  from 
seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Fischer. 

Rhamsa'cv^m.  —  Rkdmrnts  Pall^ii  Fischer.  Plants  of  this 
species  were  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Botanic  Garden, 
St.  Petersburg.  They  seem  very  distinct,  resembling,  in  their 
present  young  state,  the  narrow-leaved  variety  of  B.  Erythro- 
xyloii,  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  534. 

R,  subsempervirens  of  Messrs.  Booth  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  R.  h^bridus. 

AQUiFOhiA^CEM, — -flex  ciliata  Booth  is  Flex  ^quif&lium 
recurvum,  Arb.  Brit.,  506.,  and  Hart.  Lig.,  20. 

LKGUMiNo'aa;  5  JjoTr-M.  — Cytistts  Weldenn  Stratigwaj/s.  The 
Society  is  indebted  to  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Scrangways  for  the  seeds 
from  which  the  plants  were  raised.  It  seems  a  strong  free- 
growing  species,  naving,  in  its  present  young  state,  a  great  re- 
semblance to  the  purple  laburnum. 
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Spdrtium  attUrue  Stratigways.  Plants  trere  raised,  in  the 
f^arden  of  the  Society,  firom  seeds  presented  by  the  Hon.  W.  F. 
Strangways.  It  is  a  very  distinct  species,  and  quite  hardVi  not 
being  much  injured  by  the  last  extremely  severe  winter,  though 
but  slightly  protected. 

Roa\Cix  $  j^myoda^lzj:. ^ Prumui  Mar^scha  Jac.  —  This 
species  has  been  raised  from  seeds  presented  by  Baron  Jacquin 
to  the  Society.  This  is,  in  all  probability,  the  small  black 
cherry  from  which  the  liquor  Maraschino  is  manufactured; 
see  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  6!>7>i  where  an  account  is  given  of  the  tree, 
and  also  of  the  mode  of  preparing  the  liquor. 

Vritnus  effttsa  Jacquin.  Plants  were  raised  in  the  garden  of 
the  Society,  from  seeds  presented  by  Baron  Jacauin. 

$  Spirx'k.  —  Spiraea  dec&mbens  Booth.  A  plant  of  this  very 
distinct  dwarf  litUe  spirxa  was  given  to  the  Society  by  Messrs. 
Booth  of  Hamburg;  it  appears  quite  new  and  distinct. 

The  foila«ing  names  have  proved  to  be  synonymea :  — 

?  Po  H££. — CVati£^gus  Ce\sidna,  from  Messrs.  Baumann  and 
Messrs.  Booth,  is  C.  Oliveriana,  Arb.  Brit.:  CratGe''gus  flubellata* 
from  Messrs.  Baumann  and  Messrs  Booth,  is  C-  6ilva,  Arb.  Brit. 

PuiLADELPHA^cE£.  —  PAHadelpiui  /r£/7<»itf  Wallich,  BoLRex- 
Miscell.  No.  LI.  Plants  of  this  species  were  raised  from  seeds 
presented  to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Royle,  under  the  name  of  Phila- 
delphus,  or  Deutzia,  corvmb6sa,  Arb.  Brit,,  p.  950.  (which  last 
name  it  is  generally  sold  by  in  the  nurseries) ;  but,  when  the 
plants  in  the  Society's  collection  flowered,  they  proved  to  be  the 
P.trifl&rus  of  Dr.  Wallich,  and  verydistinctfromP.  tomeotosus, 
both  being  supposed  to  be  the  same  by  Dr.  Koyle.  Both  species 
are  in  the  Society's  collection,  and  prove  quite  hardy,  having 
stood  out  last  winter  unprotected. 

DeiUxiA  caniscens  Dr.  Sieboldt.  A  plant  of  this  very  distinct 
species  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  H.  Low  of  the 
Clapton  Nursery,  who,  I  believe,  importeti  the  plants.  It  has 
much  larger  und  finer  foliage  than  D.  scabro,  and  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  choice  collection  of  hardy  shrubs. 

Grossula^cex. —  Ribes  Mensieia  Pursh.  This  very  dis- 
tinct species  of  Ribes  was  raised  from  Mr.  Douglas's  last  parcel 
of  Callfornian  seeds,  and  resembles  R^es  speci^sum;  and* 
like  that  species,  is  sub-evergreen,  and  comes  into  leaf  in  the 
autumn.  It  has  proved  quite  hardy,  having  stood  last  winter 
unprotected. 

Also,  the  following  species  of  R)bet  were  raised  from  seeds 
this  season,  presented  by  Baron  Jacquin  and  Dr.  Fischer,  and 
seem  distinct :  —  R  opulifolia  Jacquin,  R  Dak&scha  Fischer> 
R.  heter6trichon  Ledebotir. 

Caprifolia^cejE  jLomice'r£^. — Lonicera PaliisiiljedehoaT. 
A  plant  of  this  rare  species  was  raised  from   seed   preeeoted 
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to  the  Society  by  Dr.  Ledebour;  it  seems  quite  distinct,  with 
rather  long  n&rrow  leaves. 

It.  tal&rica  var.  frltOn  luteo.  This  variety  di^rs  in  nothing 
except  the  colour  of  the  berries,  which  are  yellow  when  ripe. 

Sympkoric&rpus  monthna  Kiinth.  Syn.  Sympf^ria  mexicdna 
Lodd.,  Lonicera  moniema  Lee.  Plants  of  this  very  hardy 
shrub  were  given  to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Lee  and  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  under  the  above  names ;  it  was  also  raised  in  the 
garden  of  the  Society,  from  seeds  presented  by  Mr.  Benthatn. 
S.  montdna  is  quite  hardy,  having  stood  out  last  winter  un- 
protected. 

Bkivl/lcex.  —  A'lnus  barb&ta  and  A.  obcordita  Bunge. 
Plants  of  both  species  were  raised  in  the  Society's  garden,  front 
seeds  presented  by  Dr.  Bunge. 

Co&yla'ce^.  —  QuSrats  xalapdnsis  Humb.  et  Bonp.,  Arb. 
Brit,,  1941.,  Hortut  LAgnoais,  p.  113.  Plants  of  this  species 
were  raised  from  nuts  sent  to  the  Society  by  M.  Hartweg,  the 
Society's  collector  at  Mexico.  It  has  Urge  flat  nuts,  depressed 
in  the  middle  like  the  flat  peach  of  China,  and  altogether  very 
diHerent  from  any  that  I  have  seen. 

Q.  mexic&na  Low,  Humb.  et  Bonp.,  Jrb,  Brit^  1941.,  and 
Hortus  Lignosus,  113.  A  plant  of  this  species  was  presented 
to  the  Society  by  Messrs.  Lovr.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
willow-leaved  oak  (Q.  Ph^Uos)  in  its  present  young  state,  but  with 
larger  and  broader  leaves;  and  it  will  probably  be  evergreen. 
This  species  belongs  to  the  i^^Ilos  iecXxoa,  Arb,  Brit.,  1891.,  and 
Horl.  Lig.,  111.  Messrs.  Low  have  raised  several  species  of 
Mexican  oaks  from  seed ;  but  they  had  do  names  with  the  seeds, 
and  the  plants  are  not  large  enough  at  present  to  ascertain  their 
names  from  descriptions  in  books.  They  have  also  presented  the 
Society  with  plants  of  two  other  species  of  Mexican  oaks,  which 
probably  are  Q.  /a6rina  Humb.  et  Bonp.  and  Q.  elliptica  Willd., 
Arh.  Brit.,  1941.,  and  Hort.  Lig.,  1  IS.  The  Q.  fadrina  belongs 
to  the  Virentes  secdon,  and  the  Q..  elliptica  to  the  section  Ph^tlos. 

There  have  also  been  six  or  eight  species  of  Quercus  raised 
from  Mexican  nuts  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon.  W. 
F.  Strangways ;  but  they  are  without  names.  They  are,  bow- 
ever,  very  distinct  from  Mr.  Low's  plants. 

Oneta'^ce^.  —  'E/phedra  minor  Jacquin.  Plants  of  this 
singular  species  were  raised  from  seeds  given  to  the  Society  by 
Baron  Jacquin,  in  1837. 

Coni'fer£  {  v<bie'tin«.  —  PiHMS  neglScta  Low.  A  small 
plant  under  this  name  was  presented  to  the  Society  by  Messrs. 
Low ;  it  seems  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  P.  i^m&ster, 
with  imbricated  non>resinous  buds. 

$  CuPBB'ssiNa:.  —  iuniperus  macroc&rpa  Strangways,  Arb. 
Brit.,  p.  2352.  and  2494.  Plants  of  this  very  desirable  species 
pp  4 
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were  raised  from  seeds  presented  to  the  Society  by  the  Hon. 
W.  F.  Strangways.     It   bears  some   resemblance   to   J.  Ox^- 
cedrus,  and  belongs  to  that  section,  having  open  leaves. 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  Chismci,  Oct.  22.  1838. 


Art.  IV.     Provincial   Horticultural,    Botanical,   and  Floriadturat 
Societia. 

Thb  number  of  Provincial  Sodeties  noticed  in  the  present  article  exceeds 
tIio«e  given  on  an;  former  occasion,  and  affords  •  moit  gratifying  proof  of 
the  general  diffusion  of  gardening  knowledge  and  taite  in  the  British  Islands. 
la  our  volume  for  1836,  the  ninnber  of  societieii  ii  95;  in  that  for  1837, 
131 ;  and  In  that  now  brought  to  a  cbse,  178.  Some  of  the  notices  are  not 
■o  aaiisftctory  as  we  could  wish  them ;  but  this  arises  from  the  neglect  of  the  so- 
cieties, in  not  sending  us  copies  of  the  local  newsp^iers  which  contain  accounts  . 
of  their  shows  ;  we  should  be  glad  to  see  this  defect  remedied  in  future.   It  is 


Magaane  deficient  as  a  "  Register  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement,"  if  it 
did  not  contain  such  a  summary  view  of  the  proceedings  of  these  societies 
as  appears  annually  in  the  closiiu  Number  of  our  volume.  Such  a  summary 
can  never,  perhaps,  be  reoderea  quite  complMe,  but  our  wish  is  to  render  it 
•B  nearly  so  as  possible. 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshibb.  —  Bedjhrdthire  Optn  HorUculhattl  Socielt/.  —  Jfoy  8. 
The  show,  especially  the  greenhouse  plants,  was  first  rate.  {Gard.  Gai^ 
May  80.) 

Bi^Uitmide  Horficulturat  Socielg, — Aug.  3.  The  show  was  principally 
for  picotees  and  caroBtions,  but  the  dahUas  also  were  very  fine.  (IM-r 
Smt.  I.) 

Bbbesbibe.  —  A^gden  Hortkulitiral  A110ciafian.~Sepl.2e.  finl  EtiL 
bition.  The  room  was  beautifully  end  tastefully  decorated  with  various  kinda 
of  green-house  plants,  which  were  kindly  lent  to  the  committee  by  several 
ladies  and  gentlemen  residing  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Several  very 
beautiful  devices  (amongst  others,  the  arms  of  the  borough)  were  placed  in 
diSbrent  parts  of  the  hall,  which,  together  with  the  flowers  and  fruit,  pre> 
sented  a  very  aplendid  appearance.  Several  cottagers  eihihited  vanous 
productions  of  the  garden,  among  which  were  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the 
vegetable  kind.  The  principal  prizes  were  for  dahlias,  and  we  observed  the 
names  of  Mr.  J.  Pej-man  and  Mr.  T.  Collingwood  occur  most  frequently 
among  the  successful  candidates.  The  names  of  the  plants,  &c.,  gaining  prizes, 
ore  not  given.  (Reading  Mercuru,  Sept.  22.) 

The  Royal Berki  Hortiadttirai  Sociefy. — Sept.  II.  This  exhibition,  which 
was  a  splendid  one,  was  held  at  Wallingford.  A  spacious  tent  having  been 
fitted  up  in  a  picturesque  situation,  affording  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  wax  tastefully  decorated  ;  over  the  front  entrance,  which 
was  festooned  and  adorned  with  flowers,  appeared  the  device,  beautifully  dia- 
played  by  dahlias,  "  Victoria  H.,"  on  an  elliptic  arch  surmounted  by  a  crown  of 
large  dimensions.  The  interior  exhibited  the  choicest  specimens  of  Flora  and 
Pomona  j  and,  to  add  to  the  effect,  contained  a  number  of  cases  of  stuffed  birds 
and  beasts,  firom  the  collections  of  W.  S.  and  R.  M.Clarke,  Esqn.  Atthebrther 
end  of  the  tent  was  also  displayed,  in  honour  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  "  Ade- 
laide R."  in  floral  device.  Though  it  may  appear  invidious  to  select  &om  any 
of  the  d^'s  productions,  we  cannot  but  remark  on  the  excellence  and  great 
beauty  of  the  FtJcbsia  fulgeos  from  (be  gardena  of  the  Archbishop  of  Yoik, 
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aod  the  msftnificent  collection  of  stove  plant*,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Keene's, 
Swincombe  Hoiue.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  very  Eplendid,  and  the  numerous 
collections  called  forth  expressions  of  universal  approbation. 

The  cottagers'  tables  were  laid  out  with  the  productions  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables usually  displaced  by  that  industrious  class,  and  were  considered  superior 
Co  any  before  exhibited;  the  zeal  and  perseverance  which  had  been  exdted 
in  the  culture  of  v^etables,  was  plunly  to  be  observed,  on  viewing  the  dis- 
play sent  for  competition  on  this  day  :  there  were  about  160  different  entries 
of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  flowers,  to  sixty  of  which  the  Society's  prizes  were 
awEirded ;  among  others,  we  observed  an  immense  bouquet,  shaped  an  a  glo- 
bular flower  vase,  consisting  chiefiy  of  dahlias,  of  extensive  variety,  tile  pro- 
duction of  Matthew  Freeman,  an  industrious  cottager  of  Cholsej. 

At  the  dinner  of  the  members,  which  followed  the  show  (and  at  which  Lord 
Bairington  presided),  it  was  stated,  that  the  president  of  the  Society,  Benyon 
de  Beauvoir,  Esq.,  had  promised  to  contribute  to  it  tOOW.  every  year  for  mx 
years,  and  of  this  600M.,  one  half  had  tieen  already  received.  (Seadmg  Mer- 
cury, Sept.  15. ;  and  SaiUbury  Herald,  Sept.  22.) 

Parrmgdon  Horticultvrat  Soaely.  —  Sept.  20.  The  first  exhibition  took  place 
in  the  park  of  William  Bennett,  Esq.  The  el^ant  marquee  belonging  to 
this  btociety  contained,  in  addition  to  the  specimens  exhibited  for  the  first 
dais  prizes,  most  el^ant  devices.  Ornamented  baskets  of  cut  flowers,  in 
almost  endless  variety.  A  very  splendid  crown,  composed  of  dahlias,  ti  (t.  in 
height,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gregory  of  Cirencester;  also,  a  crown  and  cushion, 
by  Mr.  James  Reynolds;  and  a  balloon  and  car,  formed  of  dahlias,  by  Mr, 
Milne,  gardener  to  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  were  much  admired.  The  specimens  of 
potatoes,  onions,  parsneps,  and  carrots,  produced  by  the  cottagers,  were 
remarkably  fine,  and  very  numerous.  The  marquee  in  which  they  were  exhi- 
bited, was  excessively  pretty.  The  company  consisted  of  upwards  of  BOO 
persons.  (£e(ufing  Mercuri/,  Sept.  SS.) 

The  Wmdior  and  Eton  Royal  Horiiculturai  Fete  took  place,  by  permission 
of  H.  R.  U.  Princess  Aueusta,  on  the  grounds  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  at 
Frogmore ;  it  was  very  (asbionably  attended,  and  the  arrangements,  generally, 
were  of  a  description  which  must  have  gratified  both  the  visitors  and  the 
exhibitors.  The  show  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  v^elables  was  very  fine ;  and  the 
scene  was  enlivened  by  the  attendance  of  the  bands  of  the  let  Life  Guards 
and  Scots  Funleers.  (ibid.) 

BucKiNQHAMSHiRB.  —  Ayluhwry  Hortieuliurai  Sodelt/.  —  This  Sodety  has 
held  its  aavoA  shows  during  the  year,  but  we  have  not  received  any  account 
of  them. 

Budangham  Horiiculturai  Society.  —  July  B,     Prindpally  for  fruit. 
Cambridoeshibb.  —  Camtridge  Florittt'  Society.  —  May  3D.      The  tulips 
were  not  so  numerous  as  we  have  seen  on  many  former  occasions ;  but  they 
were  of  excellent  quality  and  well  grown.     (Gard.  Gaz.,  June  !^3.) 

CambndgetJttre  Hortieuliurai  Society.  —  Jtme  !3-  The  show  of  geraniums, 
though  not  so  large  as  usual,  was  excellent.  Before  the  prizes  were  an- 
nounced, the  churnian  infonned  the  meeting  that  the  cottagers'  fund  was 
still  oght  pounds  in  arrear,  without  providing  any  prizes  this  year.  (Ibid,, 
July  7.) 

Wiibeadt  Floml  and  Horticultural  Sociely.  —  Sept.  20.  DahGat.  The 
show  of  these  splendid  flowers  was  exceedingly  good;  and  the  compe- 
titors more  numerous  than  formerly.  The  judges  had  considerable 
difficulty  to  decide  in  some  cases ;  and  in  one  (namely  Mr.  Harrison's  prize 
for  the  best  twenty-four,  grown  by  a  person  not  a  dealer),  was  decided  in 
fkvour  of  Mr,  Perry  Ward,  but  afterwards  altered  to  Mr.  Freestone  of  Wat- 
lington.  The  merits  of  Mr.  Ward's  dahlias,  however,  stand  high,  as  he  had  the 

eiize  for  the  best  and  twelve  best,  and  was  second  for  the  twenty-four 
est;  all  of  which,  we  understand,  were  cut  from  thirty-ed^t  plants.  The 
decorations  of  the  hall  were  v^  good ;  and  the  Royal  Arms,  by  Mr.  P.  Ward, 
commanded  universal  admiration.    It  was  about  9  ft,  long,  by  6ft.  high,  and 
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wai  excellent.  {Star  n  the  Eatt,  S^  2S.) 

Chbsiiirb.  --  ChetUr  Fforiai/ttiral  and  ifarHcuUmvt  Society.  —  June.  Tht 
nest  and  uateAil  manner  in  which  the  planCa  were  tttgrJi,  reBected  much 
credit  on  the  parties.     [Gard.  Gat.  July  7.) 

Altrimciatii  FlorictJturai  and  HorHmUitTat  Soaeh/.  —  JmeS.  Thu  sfaow 
wu  for  tulipa,  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetable!.    {Ibid.,  Aug.  85.) 

COKHVr*l.L.  —  Gtanmap  Cottage  Gardening  Soeietu.  —  Aug.l.  Iliitd  A>^ 
tmat  ExUhUio*.  Tha  display  oT  cottogeni'  fruitu  and  vegetaMe*  Jar  excelled, 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  eithu'  of  the  previoua  exhUiitioiu,  and  gave  ■ 
convincing  pn>of  of  the  growitw  te*\,  induitry,  and  generou*  emulation,  dB- 
plaved  among  the  cottagers  of  tne  neighbouThood,  (m  the  DnnwroH  rewanli 
■o  liberelty  subscribed  for  the  occasion.  The  ATenuet  leading  to  the  room  of 
exhibition  were  tastcTully  decorated  with  evergreens  and  ornamental  arches, 
the  voluntary  work  of  the  cottagers  themselves ;  while  the  interior  was  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  with  flags,  flowers,  and  omuneuul  devices ;  among  which,  the 
name  of  our  youthful  queen,  formed  of  choice  dahlias,  was  very  conspicuous. 
The  centre  tables  were  filled  almon  entirety  by  the  cottagers'  specimens ;  while 
the  end  of  the  room,  tronting  the  entrance,  was  filled  with  choke  plants,  trom 
the  well  known  gardens  of  the  gentry  of  the  parish.  The  Rev.  T.  Phillpotta, 
president  of  the  Society,  in  an  address,  which  we  regret  we  are  not  able  to 
report  at  length,  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  improved  prospects,  and  on 
the  advantages  which  the  neighbourhood  were  deriving  from  its  establi^meiit. 
It  ^ipeared,  that  not  only  had  the  competitors  grestly  mcreased,  but  that  maay 
cottagen  bad  been  induced,  by  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and  the  patronage  ot 
the  Society,  to  |Hiy  more  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  their  ganlens,  and  to 
devote  hours,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  in  the  b^r-shop,  to  the 
comforts  of  their  homes.  At  four  o'clock,  an  excellent  band  of  music,  which 
had  been  in  attendance  during  the  exhibition,  gave  notice  of  the  approach  of 
the  children  of  the  National  Sunday  Schools  of  the  parish,  with  then- teachers, 
amounting  to  nearly  800.  This  interesting  group,  arranged  with  the  flags  of 
the  several  schoohi,  after  marching  through  tne  grounds  of  the  vicarase,  were 
conducted  to  the  scene  of  the  intended  filte,  and  were  there  regaled  with  ■ 
Uberal  supply  of  tea  and  cake.  Among  the  priies,  we  noticed  one,  which 
we  were  glad  to  sec,  for  the  beat  climber  in  front  of  a  labourer's  cottage. 
{Ro^  Comwan  Giaelte,  Aug.  17. ;  and  tVetl  Briton,  Aug.  17.) 

WetUm  Dittrici  Collage  Gardening  Society,  —  This  meeting  was  most  nume- 
rously and  fashionably  attended ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  un&voorabla 
influence  of  a  cold  and  changeful  season,  Che  display  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
flowers  was  such  as  had  never  been  witnessed  upon  any  former  occasion. 
Numerous  prixes  were  awarded;  after  which,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Graham  addressed 
the  meeting  in  a  most  eloquent  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  :  — 
"  Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  advantages  of  climate  and  soil  which  render 
this  port  of  the  county  capable  of  producing  fruits,  flowers,  end  ve^tables  of 
the  very  first  order,  we  cannot  conceal  the  fact,  that  the  beneficent  purposes 
for  which  this  Society  was  formed,  and  which,  for  two  years,  it  has  actively 
promoted,  have  not  yet  been  attained  to  the  extent  its  friends  could  wish, 
Thb  partial  failure  is  not  attributable  to  any  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of 
this  institutbn  ;  and  it  has  been  to  me  a  subject  of  anxious  enquiry.  Why  the 
vast  population  of  this  district  neglect  the  pleasing  and  useful  occupation  of 
cottage  gardening  ?  Why  it  is  that  we  find  the  manure  pile  and  tlie  pig  in  frrmt 
of  the  bouse,  where  the  useful  vegetable  and  the  ornamental  flower  ought  to 
be  growing  ?  The  only  answer  1  have  been  able  to  obtain,  has  been,  that  it  is 
not  the  habit  of  the  miners ;  that  they  care  little  or  nothing  about  their  gai^ 
dens  J  and  that,  for  the  roost  part,  they  return  from  their  work  exhausted,  and 
unfit  fur  any  further  labour.  The  reverend  gentleman  then  proceeded  to 
describe  the  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  cottagers  in  Wales,  from  the  cultivation 
of  thw  gardens  ;  and  drew  a  contrast  between  the  Welsh  labouioa  and  tli* 
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miners  of  Coravall.  Not withatan  ding  the  inJerior  Btate  of  the  tatter,  he  naa 
happy  to  find  that  they  were  ID  a  progresalve  Mate  of  improTemenC,w  respected 
gardening  j  for  fae  bad  been  informKl  by  a  respectoUe  seedamni]  :a  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  he  had,  that  aeason,  sold  more  seed  to  the  cottagers,  than  De 
had  in  the  three  prevbiu  years.  (Royal  Coratvali  Gazelle,  Oct.  18.} 

Rtdmlk  Cottage  Gardening  Society. —  ^u^.  8.  The  Second  Anntal  MetUng, 
The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hawkeley,  presitfent  of  the  Society,  addressed  the  meetins, 
and  declared  the  awards  at  the  premiums  and  prizes.  The  supply  of  fruit 
and  v^etables  wm  very  satisfactory,  as  regards  tlie  merit  of  the  competitors ; 
and  we  are  sorry  not  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  say  as  much  of  the  arrange- 
meats  for  the  exhibition.  No  attempt  was  made  to  decorate  the  tables,  or  to 
•bow  the  cottagers'  fruits  end  flowers  to  such  advantage  as  the  taste  and  industry 
which  had  led  to  their  cultivation  seemed  to  have  deserved.  (Wetl  BriUm, 
Aug.  17.) 

Trecan-gale  Cottage  Gardemng  Soaely.  —  Aug.  The  prizes  were  for  the 
neatest  and  best-etocked  gardetis,  and  the  best  Iruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers. 
(Royal  Cornwall  Gaxelte,  Aug.  IT.) 

CoTHwaU  HoT^evltaral  Society.  —  Sept.  EO.  The  large  room  was  well  sup- 
plied with  fruit,  and  the  cottagers'  side  was  largely  furnished  with  vegetables ; 
the  BJie  and  quaUty  of  which  aSbrded  n  most  convincing  proof  of  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  gardening  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  county.  The 
show  of  plants  was  very  meagre,  and  the  room  presented  rather  a  n^ed  ap- 
pearance. This  may  in  part  arise  from  the  total  want  of  all  decoration ;  a 
Jraetice  which  prevails,  we  believe,  iu  few  other  show-rooms  in  the  country. 
II  the  centre  of  the  large  room  there  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Amar^lIU  regins, 
O^snera  86ttoin,  Clerod£ndron  speciostsdnium.  Fuchsia  fulgens,  two  or  three 
good  amaryllises,  an  (^xalisBowiei,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Trevir^a  cocclnea, 
a  Melalcilca  fljl^s,  and  a  striped  Camellia.  On  the  left  of  the  room  stood  a 
very  large  specimen  of  PhMx  Drummdnda,  and  a  large  fine  Fuchsia.  In  the 
miscellaneous  collection,  there  were  some  cut  specimens  of  ericas,  particularly 
two  of  £rlca  Irbyirui,  and  some  finespecimenx  of  Gladioli.  There  were  some 
fine  boxes  of  cut  Sowers,  which  contained  a  very  pretty  display  of  asters  and 
hollyhocks.  Among  the  vegetables,  we  noticed  some  fine  cucumbers,  spinach, 
celery,  onions,  and  carrots.  On  the  right,  there  were  some  large  baskets 
of  v^etnbles,  grown  by  cottagers,  of  n  very  superior  description.  All  were 
good,  particularly  the  potatoes,  cabbages,  parsneps,  and  turnips.  On  the  same 
side  ot  the  room  there  mere  some  pretty  bouquets,  .and,  in  the  whole,  a  large 
number  of  dahlias,  many  of  which  were  line  and  rare  specimens.  Among  the 
fruit  we  observed  fine  pinea,  good  trays  of  grapes,  and  very  fine  peaches. 
There  were,  also,  some  nne  morello  cherries  and  alpine  strawberries ;  and  o 
specimen  of  the  curious  fruit  called  the  Jambdta  vulg^s,  or  rose  apple.  The 
melons  and  lemons  were  very  fine.  The  supply  of  apples  was  not  at  all 
limited,  and  they  were  very  good  in  (juality.  There  were  some  fine  collec- 
tions, all  named,  and  aome  excellent  kitchen  apples,  the  royal  russet,  Cornish 
gillyflower,  &c.  The  pears  were  not  at  all  plentiful,  but  those  shown  were 
good. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  was  placed  a  neat  model  of  Mr.  Corbett's  hygro- 
'le  apparatus  lor  heating  hol-houses,  &c.  (see  p.  587.)  In  th^  card- 
are  displayed  the  collections  of  the  nurserymen.  In  that  of  Mr. 
Pontey  of  Plymouth,  we  observed  a  fine  collection  of  dahlias,  of  all  the 
newest  vBriebes.  Amongst  the  miscellaneous  collection  were  several  iipeciea 
of  Babiana,  A4lice  folibea.  Campanula  hdstis,  Clerod^ndron  speciosfssi- 
mum,  Pentst^mon  Murray^mu,  Clematis  azurea  grandiflora,  Chor<tzema 
ovhtum,  several  new  species  of  Gladiolus,  and  a  fine  collection  of  cut  herba- 
ceous plants  and  annuals.  Mr.Foxof  Penzance  had  a  beautiful  new  dahlia  of 
bis  own,  with  a  fine  collection  of  German  asters  and  dahlias :  his  marigolds 
attd  other  annuals  were  very  handsome.  Mr.  Rendle  of  Plymouth  had  a  very 
fine  collection  of  dahlias,  including  the  Olorj  of  Plymouth,  certmnly  one  of 
the  finest  flow«v  of  the  season.  'There  were  also  some  ^>ecimeos  of  Clematis 
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8ieb6]dtt,  Penstdmon  geatianiiidet,  Z>elpb(nium  Barlowii,  i^^chnu  BuDgeii»a, 
witti  a  gooil  collection  of  annuals  aDil  herbflceouB  pJants.  A  cut  flower  of 
Crinuin  luniibile  was  very  beautiful,  Mewra.  Veitch  and  Son  of  Exeter  hwl 
tbe  largest  collection  ofJahliaa,  infliidin^  that  beautiful  flower  Dr.  Meodroth. 
Among  the  rare  plants  were  a  Clematia  grandiflora,  Bignonin  ChsmberUin^ 
Fudina  fiilgens,  the  pitcher  plant,  and  a  splendid  coLection  of  lianiu  and 
other  annuals,  (tfetl  Bnton,  Sept.  21.) 

CuHBKRLAND.  —  Tie  WhUthaven  Horticulltintt  Society.  —  Mi^  17.  Avri- 
mlat.  The  chief  prUes  of  the  day  were  awarded  to  the  finest  spednoena  in 
the  diSbfent  classes  of  auriculas  and  polyanthuses;  but,  besides  a  beauutul 
show  of  these  flowers,  there  was  a  6ne  show  of  green-house  plants  and  early 
v^etable  productions.  In  the  T^etable  department,  there  were  maoy  articles 
shown  which  comnianded  exaltedeulogiums ;  but  the  first  stalks  of  rhubarb 
were  a  bunch  of  unbianched,  produced  by  Mr.  Mann  of  Corkikle.  Amoog 
the  flowers,  the  best  for  which  pnzes  were  given  were :  —  Auriculas  :  green- 
edged,  Taylor's  victory,  R.  Elliott,  gardener  to  M.  Hartley,  Esq.,  Rose  Hill ; 
grey-edged,  Kcnyon'a  ringleader,  J.  Gaitskel! ;  white-edged,  Ldgh's  bright 
Venus.  R.  EtlioU  ;  self-coloured,  Whittaker's  true  blue,  R.  Elliott;  alpine. 
Eclipse,  R.  Elliott.  Seedlings:  best  self,  R.  Elliott;  best  alpine.  J.  Oaits- 
kell.  Best  pan  of  auriculas,  one  flower  of  each  class :  1st  pan,  Areber'a 
triumphant,  highland  chief.  Black  Prince,  volunteer.  Queen  of  May,  R.  Elliott. 
Polyanthus :  dark  ground,  Pearson's  Alexander,  J.  Gaitskell ;  light  ground, 
George  the  Fourth,  J.  Gaitskell.  Seedlings :  best  dark  ground,  J.  Clarke, 
gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale;  light  ground,  ditta.  Hyacinths,  in  glasses: 
double,  Paase- Virgo,  E.  Dawson,  Emj.  Polyanthus  Narcissus :  best  white, 
Luna,  J.  Steel.  Pelareoniums :  Queen  Anne,  J.  Clark.  Greenhouse  or 
stove  plants,  except  pelargoniums  :  Ferb^na  Tweedia'na,  J.  Clark.  llardT 
plant,  rarest  and  best  bloomed :  Pulmon^a  virgfnica,  R.  Elliott.  British 
plant :  Sctlla  vema,  R.  Elliott.  (WhUeAaven  Herald,  May  19.) 

June  S,  Tutipi.  Not  fewer  than  400  of  the  different  varieties  of  tulips 
were  upon  the  stages  ;  and  in  one  bouquet,  got  up  by  Mr.  Steele  of  PartoD. 
about  850  flowers  of  the  same  sort  were  tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  Robert 
Elliott's  bouquet,  however,  obtained  the  pnDcipal  prize  in  that  de^iartment ;  and 


for  brilliancy,  richness,and  beauty,  it  was  well  deserving  the  eulogiuras  which  it 
recdved.  The  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  green-hou^e  plants,  geraniums,  and 
heaths,  were  numerous  and  excellent  i  particularly  the  letter,  of  which  Misa 
Lowther  exhibited  some  most  delicate  and  deliahtrul  specimens.  In  an  aniA. 
'    ~e  the  fruils  and  vcgetableK  were  shown,  the  applet 


genera]  approbation,  by  thdr  beauty  and  fine  state  of  preservation.  Thomas 
Falcon,  Esq.,  of  Workington,  took  a  decided  lead  in  potatoes  grown  in  the 
open  sir.     The  first  specimens  of  rhubarb  were  shown  by  Mr.  Davidson,  a 


market-gardener  at  Corkikle ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  express  our  regret  that 
so  few  exhibitors  of  Mr.  Davidson's  rank  were  to  be  found  competing  for  priiea. 
Among  the  best  flowers  were ; — Tulius,  first  pan,  Miss  Fox:  Prince  de  Cond^ 
Trafalrar,  Rose  Unique,  C^mptede  Ver^ennea,  Black  Prince,  WashlDgtonimin 
d'or.  Feathered  bizarrea:  Trafalgar,  Miss  Fox.  Featherod  bybloemcns:  Atlas, 
Rev.  J.Pox.  Feathered  roses :  ComtedcVergenncs.MissFox.  Flamed  bizarres: 
Abercrombie,  Miss  Mossop.  Flamed  bjbloemens  :  Black  Baguet,  Miss  Smith, 
FUmeil  roses  ;  rose  unique,  J.  Gaitskell.  Selfs :  min  d'or,  J.  Clark.  Best 
double  tulin;  De  Lisle,  double  yellow,  J.  Gaitskell.  Heaths:  £rica  odoritai. 
Miss  Lowther.  Pelargoniums :  Faituosa,  R.  Elliott.  Qreen-house  or  stove 
plants,  neither  ericas  nor  pelargoniums :  Manfilia  glabra,  J.  Clark.  Apples : 
nonpareil,  J.  Gaitskell;  kitchen  appks,  of  two  years'  keeping,  J.  Gaitskell. 
(Ibid.,  June  B.) 

Sept.  80.  Carnation*  and  Da/iliai.  Though  the  cxbiliitioa,  upon  the 
whole,  was  not  equal  to  many  former  ones,  it  wtis  more  numerously  attended 
than  it  ever  was  on  any  other  occasion.  Tlie  best  flowers  which  obtained  priiea 
were:  —  Carnations:  scarlet  biinrre,  1st  prize,  J.  Steel,  Rawaon's  Elita; 
purple  flakes,  Ist,  W.  Thornton,  Keswick,  President ;  purple  bizarre,  Ist,  W. 
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Oird,  Duke  of  LeedB;  scarlet  flake,  1st,  W.  Thoroton,  Potter's  Belmont; 
rose  flake,  1st,  H.  Gird,  Gird's  Captain  Heatly.  Seedlings:  beat  scarlet 
bizarre,  W.  Oird ;  best  purple  ditto,  W.  Gird ;  best  purple  flake,  A.  Spittall ; 
best  rose  ditto,  W.  Gird.  Picotees :  purple,  IsC,  H.  Oird,  Harley'a  seed- 
ling; red,  1st,  H.  Gird,  Pufton's  Will  Stukeley.  Seedlings :  best  purple,  no 
competitors;  red,W.  Gird.  Dahlias:  dark  maroon  and  puce,  1st,  J.  0^t»- 
kell,  Ladv  Harcourt ;  crimson  and  ruby,  lat,  W.  Thornton,  Keswick,  Spring- 
field rivali  purple,  1st,  J.  Clark,  Lord  Derbv;  rose,  Ist,  W.  Thornton,  Sir 
Henry  Fletcher;  orange  and  bufl^,  Ist,  W.  Thornton,  Maid  of  Judidii  lilac, 
1st,  W.  Gird,  Widnall's  Paris;  white,  lat,  J.  Clark,  Mrs.  Wilkinson;  yellow, 
Isc,  J.  Clerk,  Mr.  Cobbett;  variegated,  1st,  W.  Thornton,  Dod's  Mary; 
globe,  1st,  It.  Elliott,  crimson  globe.  The  model  of  a  moss  house,  eKbibited 
by  Mr.  Elliott,  was  a  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship,  and  displayed  much  skill 
and  ingenuity.  {Cumberland  Pacgael,  Sent.  25.) 

DERBrsHlRE.  —  Derby  and  Ilerbgthw  Ploricultural  Society.  —  The  first 
meeting  of  this  Society  took  place  on  the  1st  of  May,  and,  although  there 
were  not  a  great  many  flowers,  the  species  were  splendid.  (Gard.  Gax^ 
May.  19,) 

Devokshirb.  —  Devon  and  Excler  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  — ■ 
Jane  6.  This,  as  regards  flowers,  was  conudered  one  of  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions witnessed  for  several  years.  From  the  nature  of  the  season,  no  one 
will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  fell  off  in  fruits.  There  were,  however,  some 
good  grapes,  and  a  dish  of  three  fine  dtrons.  Among  the  flowers  were  three 
baskets  resplendent  with  roees,  beins  of  the  choicest  kinds,  and  of  various 
hues,  red,  pink,  white,  purple,  and  yellow.  These  were  from  the  garden  of 
Mr.  L.  Ponsford ;  and  the  flrat  prize  for  this  class  was  awarded  them.  There 
was  also  a  tray  containing  six  anemones,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  J.  Clark, 
that  were  much  admired,  and  obtained  the  first  prize  of  this  class  of  flowers. 
A  collection  of  pansies,  likewise,  and  of  ranunculusea,  attracted  great  notice. 
Of  pelargoniums,  the  display  was  of  a  very  superior  description ;  not  a  few  of 
which  were  sent  by  the  Rev.  J.  Gilbert  of  Bodmin,  for  the  first  time  entering 
the  lists  among  us  fur  the  premiums  given  by  this  Society.  From  the  con- 
servatory of  this  gentleman,  twenty  varieties  of  this  plant  were  contributed. 
All  these  were  of  the  most  splendid  kind,  and  two  of  them  spoken  of  as  unri- 
valled for  beauty:  these  were  named  Gain's  kiu^  and  Lownde's  perfection; 
the  latter  of  which  was  said  to  be  worth  five  guineas,  and  the  former  eiceed- 
i(W  that  in  value.  Among  the  contributors,  also,  were  Lord  Rolle,  Mr.  BuUer, 
Mr,  Arundell,  Mr.  Granger,  Mr.  Sanders,  &c,  &c. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  C.  Sclater,  and  Uewett,  nurserymen,  likewise  tareely  con- 
tributed ;  indeed,  so  liberal  were  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Veitcb,  that  they 
occupied  one  side  of  the  spacious  room ;  and  amone  these  were,  Cliraatis 
Sieb61dti,  F6chsia  fulgens,  50  choice  ericas,  a  pitcher  plant,  several  very 
choice  specimens  of  Orchidaceee,  about'  100  sorts  of  pelargoniums,  among 
which  those  called  Climax,  F6steri  rosea,  Alicia  splendidlssima,  deserve  par- 
ticular notice ;  also,  some  fine  calceolarias,  an  Azalea  fndica  varieg^ta,  a 
Stapelia  grandifldra,  three  beautiflil  specimens  of  C&ctus  senilis;  a  supra'ior 
collection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants,  of  ranunculuses,  anemones,  pansies, 
&c.  Mr.  Vdtch'a  collection  was  much  and  justly  admired.  Mr.  Sclater,  who 
occupied  a  lar^  portion  of  the  lefl  side  of  the  room,  eiliibited  some  of  the 
finest  pansies,  in  SOU  varieties  (among  which  were  some  brilliant  seedlings), 
ever  seen  in  this  county;  also,  amongst  others,  a  Cypripedium  spect&bde; 
calceolarias;  Napoleon,  a  very  splendid  end  beautiful  flower;  a  Ceropiigia 
£legans,  Ferbena  leucintha;  tuso,  a  collection  of  Gladioli;  of  the  cactus 
tribe,  a  fine  Rusaelia  j'lincea.  Of  the  pelargoniums,  two  very  fine  were  called 
the  Conqueror  of  Europe  and  Victoria  Regina.  There  were,  also,  a  variety 
of  tender  annuals,  cockscombs,  and  balsams,  double  anemoues,  ranunculuses, 
and  roses,  and  some  fine  ericas;  among  which  were,  £rtca  silv^stris,  ventricosa 
c&rnea,   ventricosa  sup^rba,  cocclnea,   Bowieana,  8(c.      We   also  observed 
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Pbtd^  decui^ta,  fuchaias  of  sorta,  Andntmeda  hixU&lia,  cactuaei  of  erery 
VBriety,  and  f;reea -houK  plaati  orvariouBiiDds. 

The  exbibilioD  of  vt^tablet  bj  cottagen  wu  of  a  fioe  descriptioi],  conrisU 
injr  of  broccoli,  cabbai;e,  curoU,  beet  root,  rhubarb,  parmepa,  bouia,  jcc 
(TVvwmcK'i  Ereter  Flying  FotI,  JuQt  IE.) 

Jvfy.  The  extenrive  abd  raried  spedmens  of  choice  and  beautiful  plant* 
and  flowen  were  unusually  tplendia.  There  w««  a  Urge  collectioo  from  the 
cooscrratoriea  of  J.  W.  Butter,  Esq.  of  Downea,  among  which  were  aonie  new 
and  rare  apecimena  t  Sir  T.  O.  Adand  also  contributed  ataae  new  and  t«t 
aiq>erii  pmnta.  The  nurservmen,  Heun.  Veitch,  and  C,  Sclater,  again  Am- 
played  large  collection*  of  alnioat  everr  noreltj ;  the  exhibition  bring  ^reatlj' 
indebted  to  them.  Of  fruita  there  waa  an  eiceUmt  contribution,  conwderii^ 
the  bnckwardneas  of  the  aeaaon ;  and  the  T^etablea  were  highly  creditable^ 
particularly  to  the  cottagers.  Mr,  Vritch'a  collection  wa»  truljr  spleai^;  it 
completely  filled  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  room,  and  compriaed  fine  vari- 
etiea  of  pc^argoniuuis,  Cape  ericst,  aplendid  fuchaias,  and  many  new  pbmt*  ; 
together  whh  a  beautilnl  coUcction  oi  roses  and  annuala,  very  fine  panstes,  aai 
numerous  stove,  green-houae,  and  hardy  plants.  (Woolmer't  Flymimth  GiattU, 
July  S8.) 

HortictdtKral  File.  —  A  noyel  ffite  of  this  kind  «a*  given  Oct.  8.  in  the 
splendid  gardens  of  Messrs.  Lucombe,  Pinc^  and  Co^  adjoining  this  city,  by 
Mr.  Pince,  which  ezdted  ^eat  intereat  amon^  the  gardeners  in  the  West  of 
England.  The  scene  of  this  truly  unique  aSaa  was  the  magnificent  conserva- 
tory, built  by  Mr.  Pince,  aolely  fbrthecultureofcamelliaSiWhichis,  iiiisct,tbe 
largest  buiknng  ever  erected  for  that  eqiecial  pumoae,  being  200  fL  in  length, 
ee1l.  in  width,  and  16  ft  high.  At  one  end  of  thia  temple  of  Flora,  for  aui^ 
voat  trul^  might  it  be  called,  a  table  was  spread,  at  which  upwarda  of  eighty 
•f  the  pnnci|wl  gardeners  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  West  of  Enguna 
■at  down  to  an  excellent  and  well-serred  dinner.  The  other  end  presented  ft 
■plendid  horticultural  CKhibitioii,  consisting  of  rare  and  fine  specimens  u 
wious  df^MFtroenta  of  horticultiu'e,  for  which  prizes,  which  had  been  previ- 
ously offered,  were  a^j"'^^  ^  judge*  chosen  from  among  themselves.  We 
do  not  give  the  list  of  prisea,  as  the  names  of  aorta  are  not  stated ;  ara<Hi^ 
them,  however,  we  observed  a  diah  of  peaches,  one  of  apricots,  and  one  m' 

C[nB,  which  drew  much  attention,  and  were  cansidered  remarkable,  having 
n  n-own  on  the  borders  of  Dartmoor.  The  display  of  flowers  and  plants 
I  of  the  moat  gorgeous  description )  and  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the 


whole  was  the  circumstance,  that  from  choice  pUnts,  taatefully  arranged  or 
tabic,  were  suspended  the  gold  and  silver  medals  adjudged  to  the  worthy  host 
at  the  metropolitau  and  other  exhibitions;  while  the  silver  cups  won  by  him  at 
tbe  horticultural  exhibitions  in  Exeter  teemed  with  generous  wine.  On  thia 
pleasing  and,  among  horticnituriats  in  the  west,  memorable  occasion,  lb. 
Pince  presided;  and  Mr.  Nott,  his  foreman,  6Iled  the  vic&firesident'a  chair. 
The  best  feeling  prevailed,  and  much  profesaonal  conversatiiHi  took  place. 
{Tmvman't  Exeter  Flying  Port,  Oct  11.) 

Narti  lirvoH  Hortuvkural  Society. — Jiaie  SO.  The  finest  specimen  we 
noticed  was  a  vine  (of  the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria  species)  in  a  pot,  pro* 
fiisely  laden  with  cluaters  of  grapes,  a*  magnificent  in  their  appearance  as,  we 
have  no  doubt,  they  were  delicious  in  their  flavour:  this  splendid  plant  wu 
contributed  from  the  hot-houseofCapt.  C.  Hole.   Thefiowersw  ''       ' 


were  particularlv  fine ;  the  cockscombs  from  Castle  Hill  had  lost  nothing  of 
their  accustomed  splendour ;  the  green-bouse  jilanta,  cactuses,  and  calceolanaa, 
from  the  gardens  of  Charles  Roberts,  Esq.,  of  fiickmgtom  Cottage,  attracted 
considen£le  notice ;  our  resident  nurseryman,  Mr.  Bulge,  displayed  many 
superb  apecimena,  including  greei^ house  and  hardy  heri»ceous  plants,  calceo- 
larias, roses,  &e. ;  and  Mr.  Kde  of  Westacott  contributed  an  imposing  collec- 
tion of  American  shrubs,  a  beautiful  bouquet,  &c.    But  the  most  remarkable 
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and  no?eI  teeture  in  the  floral  exhibition  was  a  collection  of  no  lea  than 
twenty-four  rare  species  of  C&ctui;  two  curious  spectmeas  of  the  manita,  or 
faand  ploDt;  and  two  wooden  flowers,  a  ver}'  singular  fonnatioii,  resembling  a 
bark,  composed  sppHrentif  of  the  excrescences  of  treei ;  all  of  which  have 
lately  arrived  Irom  Mexico  for  the  gardens  of  Thomas  Downes,  Esq.  The 
Tegetableg  were  very  good  :  the  asparwus  and  rhuLiarb  produced  by  Hr. 
Kash,  gardener  to  J.  P.  B.  Chichester,  Esq,,  M.P.,  were  uncommonly  luxu- 
riant. But  in  ordinary  vegetables,  as  well  aa  in  common  fruits,  we  thought 
the  cottagers  far  eicdled  the  exhibition  in  the  upper  room.  In  the  nursery- 
men's department,  Mr.  Veitch  more  than  usually  distinguisbed  himself.  ( A'orM 
Brton  Jovmal,  June  81.) 

Sept.  80.  The  general  show  of  fruit,  flowera,  and  vegetables  was  of  a  very 
■np^ioT  description ;  indeed,  far  exceeding  what  had  hitherto  been  produced 
in  Bamst^le.  The  room  was  also  bcautinilly  adorned  with  devices,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  grand  display  of  plants  and  Sowers.  On  the  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  appropriated  for  plants  and  yc^etables,  there  was  a  great  variety  of 
things  deserving  notice ;  but  the  JIAsa  cocdnea,  contributed  by  the  Hon.  Newton 
Fetlowes,  attracted  particular  attention.  The  Society  was  indebted  to  Mr. 
Bulge  for  a  splendid  device  of  flowers,  representing  a  crown  and  the  initials 
V.  R.,  which  was  very  el^ant  and  tasteful.  There  were  several  bouquets  in 
the  large  room  and  in  the  cottagers'  apartment,  excecdin^y  beautifuL  (A'brfil 
Devon  Adverluer,  Sept.  2\.) 

7^  Soyat  I}evon  and  Cornwall  Horticultural  end  Bolmdatl  Soaety.  —  May 
1 7.  Among  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  plants  exhibited,  we  may  mention  the 
foUovfing  Irom  Hr.  Pontey: — Qreen-honse  Plants:  Pimel^  decuss^ta,  with 
about  two  thousand  trusses  of  flowers  ;  Tropse^olum  tricolorum,  clothing  a 
trellis  9 fl.  bvh  and  4 ft.  wide,  covered  with  beautiliil  bloom;  Chontzema, 
E'pacris,  Lasiop^lum,  Kennddyo,  &c.,  of  various  species ;  Loaia  laterltia,  a 
splendid  cUmb^,  with  beautiftll  orange  flowers  hanging  grscefuUy  on  long  pe> 
duncles,  nicely  trained  on  a  wire  trdhs.  [This  plant  is  now  found  to  be  quite 
hardy,  and  as  it  ripens  its  seed  abundantly,  will  doubtless  soon  be  grown  as 
an  annual,  in  every  collection.  The  only  olyection  is  its  stinging  properties,] 
Siphodimpylos  bfcolor,  a  beautiful  lobeUaceous  shrub,  about  5  n.  high, 
covered  with  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers  ;  oUe  of  the  best  conservatory  plants 
known,  a  free  ^wer,  and  in  bloom  nearly  all  the  year  [see  vol.  xiii.p.  36S.^. 
Cerbdna,  new  pink,  new  scarlet,  Arraniano,  &c.,  in  a  group,  interminghng  their 
bright  rosy  and  crimson  flowers ;  Fttania,  in  almost  everj'  variety  of  shade  and 
colour  I  £r)ca,  of  this  class  there  were  78  distinct  species ;  Passiflora  kerme* 
sina,on  neat  wire  tretlis.  Hot-house  plants:  Combr^tum  purpiireum,  16fl.  high, 
with  its  wide  spreading  branches,  covered  with  flowers,  trained  along  the  ceiling 
above  the  collection  of  hot-house  plants  ;Crinum  Bm&bile.andCcaimliculitiim, 
with  their  large  fragrant  flowers  ;  Erythrina  CYista-galli,  and  E.  Murifolia,  a  vety 
laree  specimen,  the'single  shoots  of  which  measured  7  ft.  in  length,  very  strong, 
and  completely  clad  with  flowers  and  foliage!  amongst  a  superb  collection 
of  Ciai  were  very  fine  C.  Mallissonii  and  C.  splendens,  and  a  splendid  col- 
lection  of  that  cunous  tribe  Mammillarla ;  06saera  Griffithsii,  a  most  beautiful 
specimen ;  Panddnai,  or  screw  pine,  a  well  known  plant  ;  Maxillaria,  a  new 
species,  resembling  M.  Harrisonii;  Musn  Cavendlshn,  &c  The  pelargoniums 
were  exceedingly  brilliant,  shoving  plenty  of  flowers,  and  among  them  many 
of  the  newest  and  most  valuable  sorts.  The  florist's  flowers,  comprising  the 
tulip,  anemone,  ranunculus,  heartsease,  iris,  ixia,  gladiolus.  Sec,  were  all  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  particularly  [he  tulips.  Among  the  chief  objects  of  attraction 
at  this  exhibition,  was  the  superb  collection  of  pelargoniums  exhibited  by  Mr. 
William  Rendle,  of  the  Union  Road  Nursery,  as  a  decoration  to  the  room,  and 
not  for  coinpetition,  which  was  admitted  to  be  the  most  splendid  ili^lay  of 
that  favourite  flower  ever  witnessed  In  this  neighbourhood.  The  dwarf  growth 
of  the  plants,  combined  with  the  largeness  and  beauty  of  the  flowers,  called 
forth  general  admiration.  Among  the  collection  (which  was  very  numerous, 
oompriung  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  newest  varieties  in  cultivadon),  wag  a 
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beautittiUy  grown  plant  of  the  king  of  geraniums,  fiodv  in  bloom ;  neit  to  the 
king  was  a  sinall  «e«<lling  plant  (juat  named  Rendle's  HtbI  king).  Hie 
great  nmilaritj  of  these  two  plants  is  very  striking;  the  king  has  rather  a 
larger  spot,  but  the  colour  and  (orm  exactly  correspond ;  and  the  flowen  of  the 
rival  are  much  larger,  and  the  trusses  finer,  being  from  ax  to  ei^ht  pips  on 
each  truss,  while  ifae  king  scarcely  produces  more  than  four  ;  and  its  nabit  ia 
more  free  iu  growth  than  the  king's.  There  were  also  two  fine  plants  of  Ren- 
dle's Sir  Robert  Newman,  thickly  covered  with  superb  blossoms  :  thiaisaverj 
great  improvement  on  the  Speculum  Mundi,  it  being  of  a  fine  round  form,  but 
possessing  the  tasteful  spot  and  penciliogs  of  speculum  in  the  upper  petals.  Ren- 
dle's Lady  Elizabeth  Bulteel  claimed  particular  notice :  the  beautifully  delicate 
colour  oi  this  flower,  together  with  its  fine  form,  spot,  and  habit,  reudov  it 
one  of  the  best  of  show  flowers.  A  good  specimen  of  Rendle's  Bride  of 
Abydoi,  of  a  beautifiil  rose  colour,  and  first-rate  form,  and  very  profiiae 
bloooier.  A  fine  phuit  of  Rendle's  Daniel  Lambert,  the  lai^eet  Dower  of  k 
good  Ibrm,  perhaps,  ever  witnessed  ;  it  is  of  a  very  bri^t  purple,  with  a  fine 
spot  in  the  upper  petals,  and  as  free  a  blooming  pelargonium  as  any  known. 
There  were  also  some  fine  plants  of  Rendle's  alarm  and  Helen  H'Oregor,  two 
established  fiivourites  in  tne  country.  Among  the  other  sorts  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Rendle,  were  the  following  new  and  expensive  varieties,  viz. ;  Lord  Auck- 
land, Lady  Bridporl,  Climax,  Hodge's  Queen  Victoria,  F6Bteri  rosea,  Emma, 
Foster's  Alicia,  Garth's  Criterion,  Ulysses,  Magnet,  Chef  d'ceuvre.  Standard, 
Pictum,  Memnon,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Gcraldine,  Adonis,  lanUie,  Splen- 
didissimum,  Nos^ay,  Maid  of  Athens,  and  many  of  the  beautifol  favourites  of 
last  year's  cultivation.  He  also  exhibited  a  very  choice  collection  of  Cape 
ericas,  or  heaths,  which  were  universally  admired.  Among  his  assembbige  of 
florist's  flowera  was  a  beautiful  collection  of  that  favourite  flower  the  pansjr, 
comprising  some  new  and  expensive  torts ;  some  excellent  varieties  of  tulipa 
and  ixias;  and  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  ranunculueea  and  Dutch  aneoio- 
nes.  Also,  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Tropie^olum  tricolonim,  covered  with 
thousands  of  blossoms ;  abeautifiilly  trained  specimen  of  Rhodochiton  volubiLe ; 
likewise  two  fine  large  specimens  of  Aiilea  tndica  tiba ;  two  beautifully  grown 
plants  of  ^Icus  el^tica,  upwards  of  14  (t.  high,  feathered  with  leaves  m>m  the 
pot ;  some  fine  plants  of  Possiflora  Bonap^rten  end  keroiesina  Orevflio 
punlcea,  E'pacris  grandiflora,  Beauf^rtta  decussita,  Chor6zema  Henchm&nna^ 
and  oviktum ;  three  fine  plants  of  Genera  Coopcrit,  finely  in  bloom ;  a  very 
largeOpfintiabrasiliensis,  upwards  of  6  ft.  high  ;  many  varieties  of  Echinocictui, 
comprising  senlUs  (old  man's  head),  oxygoous.  Tuna,  &c.  (Uetunpori  Ciro- 
mde,  May  IBj; 

JiUy  86.  There]  was  a  very  fine  display  of  novelties,  and,  among  othuv, 
B  beautiful  seedling  Canterbury-bell,  belonging  to  the  Rev.  C.  T.  Col- 
lings  of  Ham.     A  seedling  pelargonium,  somewhat  resembling  that  splendid 


„    „  B  gentleman.     Irlr.  Luke, 

^rdener  to  the  Earl  of  Morley,  displayed  a  very  fine  collection  of  dahlias. 
Fuchsto  flilgens  was  exhibited  bv  Mr.  Rendle,  nurnerymHu,  of  Plymouth,  who 
had  also  a  very  fine  collection  or  annuals.  Mr.  Pontey's  varieties  of  roses  was 
very  fine.  (Devonpori  Telegraph,  July  29.) 

Sept.  13.  Mr.  Rendle  and  Mr.  Pontey  contributed  greatly  to  the  beautiful 
uid  rich  appearance  displayed,  by  their  extensive  and  splendid  collections  of 
rare  and  valuable  plants  and  flowera.  Mr.  Wood,  and  several  other  gardeners, 
also  contributed.  Amongst  the  objects  which  particularly  struck  the  attention, 
waa  a  very  Urge  bouquet  of  flowers,  in  the  form  of  a  garhmd,  sent  by  Mr.  Ren- 
dle! and  a  splendid  bouquet  most  tastefully  arranged  by  Mr.  Pontey.  John 
LuBCombe,  Esq.,  of  Luscombe  Royal,  exhibited  a  dish  of  tous  les  mois.  Tfaia 
substance  is  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  Canna  cocdnea,when  eight  months 
old.  The  preparation  of  it  is  more  tedious  than  that  of  arrow-root.  The 
Ofinna  coccinea  flowera  every'month,  and  this  has  led  Che  French  to  call  it  toua 
lei. mois,  and  a  corrupt  English  term  in  popular  use  ia  toulemong.     It  ii 
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orepared  only  in  the  islimd  of  St.  Kitts,  and  sold  in  LoDdon  by  Mr.  Pearce, 
Pedlar's  Acre,  Lambeth. 

Mr.  Ooibett'a  model  of  his  apparatus  for  heating  hot-houses,  &c.,  created 
muchiDtercat;  and  the  Society  voted  him  their  oold  medal  for  his  invention. 

The  chairman,  G.  W.  Boltou,  Esq.,  in  his  address,  exprcosed  hit  regret  at 
the  loss  of  Mr.  Bastard,  "  nbo  had,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Hamilton, 
founded  the  Society."  {Ptyuunilh  Herald,  Se|it.  lb.  i  and  Chromde,  Sept.  15.) 

DevomAire  Floral  Society.  —  Jufy  12.     Pinlis  were  the  chief  attraction. 

DOBSETSBIRB.  —  DorieUHre  Horliculttirai  Society.  — Aug.  28.  A  Horticul* 
tural  Society  has,  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  the  nubility,  gentry,  and 
clergy,  beea  established  in  the  county  of  Ltorset.  The  collection  of  green- 
house plants,  dahlias,  cockscombs,  and  other  flowers,  was  so  various  and 
splendid,  that  it  is  almost  bvtdious  to  particulariBe ;  but,  as  an  erroneous 
impression  has  hitherto  prevailed  that  the  county  of  Dorset  has  no  taste  for 
horticultural  pursuits,  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  refute  the  assertion  by 
adducing  the  following  list  of  contributions,  and  their  rontributors :  — Fuchsia 
clegans,   Tumern  el^ans,   Uusselta  jCincea,  Rev.  U.  Austen  ;   Brugm6nsia' 


Wym&Dnia,  Catalpa  n/ringi£ib\ia.  Lord  Portmao ;  Aponoglton  distAchyon,  t 
ryflif  vitEata,  Z^ycbois  Bunged,   Rusaelia  jCincea,   J.   Farquharaon,    £    ,.. 
Trevirana  coccinea.  Sir  J.  Smith,£art. ;  Tristinia  neriifbliB,XinMaaurant!sca, 


Edw.  Doughty, Esq.  j  scarlet  ^g  plant,  6.  Harris,  Esq.;  MagnolingrandiSdra, 
Rev,  T.  Rackett,  &c.  The  Humea  elegans  and  F^disu  glob6sa  nii^or,  exhi- 
bited by  Mr.  Gill  (who  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  Co  assist  the  com- 
mittee), exdced  universal  admiration  ;  and  a  collection  of  dahlias  and  German 
asters,  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  Barfoot,  attracted  much  notice.  It  would  be  an 
act  of  injustice  to  the  subscribers  to  close  these  cursory  remarks  without  al- 
luding to  one  part  of  the  exhibition,  which  was  exceedingly  inlerestiog,  and  the 
theme  of  general  commendation;  namely,  the  vegetables  {especially  some  1  arse 
Batlcrsea  cabbages)  exhibited  by  cottagers  for  prizes,  ^Salitawy  Herabi, 
Sept.  15.) 

Darchetler,  Sherborne,  and  Yeovil  Horticultural  Society.  —  July26.  The 
show  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  remarkablj  good ;  and  there  were  many  rare  and 
valuable  plants,  balsams,  heaths,  &c.  TheLeweston  and  the  other  conscrvatO' 
lies  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  furnished  an  admirable  supply,  which  reflected 
the  utmost  credit  on  the  skill  and  care  of  their  respective  gardeners.  (^Ibid,, 
Aug.  4.) 

DtlBBAM .  —  South  Durham  and  Cleveland  HortkuUvTal  Society.  —  Sept.  £7. 
This  meeting  was  very  numerously  and  respectably  attended.  Joseph  Pease, 
Esq,  jun.,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  end,  with  his  usual  ability,  dilated  upon 
the  odvantiwes  of  these  societies.  The  show  of  fruit  and  flowers  was  vei; 
extensive.  The  hon.  chairman's  gardener,  Mr.  Stephenson,  hud,  we  nitder- 
siand,  the  lor^t  number  of  prizes  awarded  to  him.  We  arc  sorry  to  learn 
this  Society  is  not  supported  so  well  as  it  should  be.  (The  Yortthireman, 
Sept.  £9.) 

Sunderland  Friendly  Floriitt.  — Auriculas  and  polyanthuses. 

Essex.  —  South  Euex  Horticultaral  and  Floriciltural  Saaely.  —  Sept.  27. 
lliis  meeting  was  held  in  Wanstead  Park,  and  was  for  fruit  and  greenhouse 
flowers.     (Gard.  Gat.,  Sept.  29.) 

Hadleigh  Horlicallural  and  Floriculturai  Society. — Sept.  IS.  The  show  was 
splendid.    {lOd.) 

Chehatjbrd  and  Euei  FloricaUvral  and  Horticultaral  Sodely,  —  Mm/  89. 
This  exhibition  reflected  great  credit  on  those  who  contributed  to  it.  (ibid., 
June  16.) 

Coicheiter  Floral  and  Horticnltiiral  Society.  —  Jufy  S5.  There  was  not  so 
full  an  attendance  of  company  as  on  former  occasions.  (/5u/.,  Aug.  11.)  At 
a  subsequent  meeting  in  October,  Mr.  Mallet,  gardener  to  Sir  O.  H.  Smyth, 
was  deprived  of  the  prize  that  had  been  awarded  to  him,  because  it  was 
discovered  that  he  had  coloured  the  eyes  of  two  dark  dahlias.  {Morning 
Chrome^.  Nov.  13.) 
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QLovcEtTt^aanM.  ^  Orcnenttr  HorliciiitKrai  iSodefy.  —  Jufy  29.  !%• 
tboir  wu  ratber  too  esriy  for  the  garden  fruit,  snd  the  prodactioiii  of 
the  hot4iouae  bad  probaUj  been  teM  to  LondoB  for  the  coroBBtioa  featfval 
wbidi  look  place  toe  precvding  day.    (Gtrd,  On.,  Aug.  1 1.) 

OkmaettenkBr  Zaob^eai  amd  aottmemi  Soeicty.  —  Jtify  3\.      Tbia  (how 

rat  tor  nnlM  and  foraad  Awl,  grern-hooae phntc,  ami  TBgetaUea.     (Ihid.} 

PitttiSe,  mar  CkellaiAam,  HarficwfewKJ  ittHmg.  —  Avg.  1.      Tbn  (bow 

.._-.._._     .    - (jjj^j 


iruita  and  TegetabUa  dicra  were  aome  axcelUot  ■pedmeM.  (/M/^  Maj  ie.> 

Thondmrw  HartiaJtaralSediiw.  —  JMfy  ST.  Tbia  waa  Iba  tnt  exbaittoB 
eftheSoeietr.    {Md.,  Aag.  1\.} 

Xo^Kofr  lUrlkmlturol  Sodtty.  —  Jafe  4>.  The  fruita  were  tplendid  ;  and 
aNejN0»«n4e,  white  prenrideDce,  wdahcd  »i  lb.    (/<M.,  J>)y  88.) 

Hufpwiu.  —  OicUiia- Grapf  SAoib. —  Xoe.lO.  1837,  We  wereneTCr 
more  lufpriaed  thwi  at  the  aplradid  diapk;  of  fruit  which  we  saw  when  we 
Mtared  the  duw-rooDt.  The  tahle  waa  birl;  groaning  under  ponderona 
bMKhca  or  the  juicy  giape.  Tboae  of  Mr.  Joy,  wbidi  ^ned  the  firat  prise, 
weie  exceedingly  fine,  and  he  well  deaerrea  the  premiuBi,  from  the  cbse  at- 
teUian  he  baa  pwd  to  tbacukun  and  impforenent  of  tbeme.  We  were  rite 
MOce  aatotuahadat  the  aoanti^,  variety,  and  condidoB  of  thepapea,(roatfa« 
war  tbort  auroiMer  whicii  we  hare  had,  barely  two  montba  ;  and  if,  kboorin^ 
WKKr  aH  die  diMdvanlagea  of  abort  acaaona  and  un&*oanMe  weather,  frnit 
aMy  be  brou^  to  aueb  a  high  Mate  of  perbctkm,  what  may  we  not  anticipMe^ 
iriien  all  tha  advantag|ea  of  fine  woilher,  and  increaaed  experience,  ahall  beao- 
pendded.  Thia  Soaeiy,  at  preaeot  but  in  ita  bfiHtcy,  has  yet  done  nnch  ra 
improaemeDt  and  cukur^  exritinp  cowpetiiion,  and  attracting  attention  ta 
tbia  bitbcTto  much  neglected  fruit  in  England.  It  ha*  proved  to  deaiOB- 
•tmtion,  how  much  may  be  done  by  care  and  eiperience,  asdduitT  and 
attention ;  Mid  to  no  one  it  the  country  more  indebted  than  to  our  talented 
ndBfabour,  Mr.  Clement  Hoa»,  the  author  of  the  popular  TVniAir  •>  like 
cJHat  of  &e  Vine,  a  work  which  baa  renderod  hia  nama  &nilier  to  erw; 
horticultairi«t  in  Qreat  Britain. 

After  the  dinner,  Mr.  Hoare,  who  wai  in  the  chair,  in  replying  to  aoBK  eb- 
aalntiona  of  Mr.  Joy,  Mtid  ttiat  ahhou^  thej  were  eatremety  anxious  to  meet 
the  luggestiona  of  the  dtferent  competitors  at  much  m  la;  in  th^  power,  yet 
he  SSettA  ftom  Mr.  inj  in  lupposiag  that  thegiapea  would  hare  been  better 
hMl  the  ahow  been  hdd  a  fitrtalgbt  earlier.  Wth  raapeet  to  the  black  giapea, 
which  were  very  tUdMkioned,  they  could  not  be  kqpt  too  long  oe  the  nne, 
provided  they  were  properly  sheltered;  and  the  longer  tb^  bnng  dte  sweatee 
they  became,  as  the  watery  part  of  the  juice  avapoiBted,  and  the  SMcfaarine 
part  reraaioed-  He  spoke  jron  experience^  wben  he  nid  that  grapea  would 
be  found  to  be  better  in  the  middle  of  the  month  of  November.  He  had  hiai- 
■etf  kept  grapes  on  the  vine  till  Christmas.  The  otgection  might,  peritape^ 
apply  to  white  grapes,  which  would  not  bangsolon^ 

Mr.  Hoare  gave  the  company  his  recopt  fi>r  making  TVwfrif  tnow  .*  be  said 
that  b  lb.  weight  of  tendrils,  leaves,  and  to|>pingH,  misbt  be  placed  in  a  tidi,  in 
the  proportion  to  1  gallon  of  cold  water,  which  should  ha  occasionally  nined  ; 
it  should  stand  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  days,  and  would,  duriag  thai  time, 
ferment ;  it  should  then  be  strained  off,  aiid  3  lb.  of  the  best  sugar  ibenid 
be  added  to  i  gallon  c^  the  liquor.  It  would  be  fit  to  put  in  the  cask  about 
three  days  after,  anil  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  if  pp(H)er)y  made, 
would  equal  in  flavour  the  finest  sherry  wine;  for  it  was  a  well  Known  bet, 
that  every  part  of  the  vine  contained  portions  of  the  juice  whic4i  was  collected 
in  so  lar^  a  proportion  in  the  berry.  He  had  not  only  one  sample,  but  twentv, 
of  tendnl  wine  at  home ;  and.  had  he  known  there  would  have  been  ao  btw 
produced  this  day,  he  would  certainly  have  brought  some  as  a  mediaen. 
{Omb  AdverUtcT,  Nov.  29. 1837.) 

Soutiamplon  Horticidliiraland  liToTicaUarai  SoKely. — Thi»wai  a  dahlia  abow. 
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Haa^ho'e  Hortiadiumi  Society,  —  Nov.  14.  1837,  llie  ditphiy  of  chry*aii> 
themuniB  was  unuiually  iplendid.  A  fine  collection  of  store  and  green-faoiue 
plants,  with  *  great  varieCy  of  Knf>es,  pears,  apples,  and  other  fruits  of  tbe 
Mason,  contributed  to  the  gratification  of  a  numerous  and  re^Kctable  anem- 
blage  of  subscribers  and  admirers  erf'  horticDlture.  Liberal  rewards  have  beea 
^en  oa  thft  present,  as  well  a*  at  former  meetings,  to  induatrioiu  cottuers. 
The  show  of  Tegetables  whs  deaerring  the  highest  commendation.  Near^  all 
tbe  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  wov  cnutributora  to  the  ezhiUtioii. 
{Hmtjukin  Jdnertimr,  Nov,  80.  1887,) 

,.  Jifarckl5.lSSS.      Thesfaowofflowera,&uits,  and  TfgetsUeiWM  splendid, 
eoDtidering  tbe  serere  weUber  we  have  lately  expcrieaced.    *"' 


crowded  with  viaiUR^  from  all  parts  of  the  counby,  and  the  Gneoeas  of  the 

da;  added  mudi  to  the  hilarity  of  tbe  scene.  (&iifiaryA«raU,  March  17.  ISSal 

October  10.      The  display  of  both  fruits  and  flowers  was  exceedingly  gooa. 


and  that  of  the  dahlia*  was  never  surpassed  at  any  of  the  prerious  meetings  of 
the  Society.  (lOd,,  Oct.  13.) 

IViBeialer  Annual  Carnatkm  Show.  —  JuluSl.  There  were  fire  pots  of 
bemtiful  Sowers  sent  up  tor  competition.  The  Srst  prize  was  awarded  to  Hr. 
W,  T,  Foster  of  Winchester.  The  seedling  priie  was  adjudged  to  Mr,  White. 
Hr.  Foster  has  thb  seaaon  flowered  a  numb«'  of  seedlings,  one  of  which  he 
has  named  Victoria,  which  promises  to  rank  as  one  of  the  best  flowers  erer 
■een.  (SaB^tury  Herald,  Aug.  4,) 

JIosss^  HorSeidtvai  Society.  —  Oct.  II.  To  in creaae  the  attractions  of  this 
«xhitrition,  Mr,  P^  of  Soutfaampton  sent  a  great  number  of  rare  and  be«i- 
tiful  pbnta.  Hr.  iDgram  of  the  same  town,  besides  200  bto<Hns  of  dahlias, 
eshitHlod  drawif^  of  3  seedling  geraniums,  raised  in  1638  ;  namely,  Mrs, 
Sous  Dottin,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Ganuer^xum.  The  candidates  for 
the  eottagen*  prises  were  not  so  numerous  as  was  expected.  We  are  much 
pteaaed  to  conclude  our  report  by  stating  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  am 
to  a  uoat  Mttisfiwtory  condition,  so  that  the  committee  will  be  eHabled  to 
OBa  many  more  pmes  another  year.    (SoBtbury  Herald,  Sept.  12.) 

Hbkbfouwbibr-  —  Hirrc/ora  Sodely  of  Sorticulture.  —  July.  The  sped- 
■nena  for  competition  exceeded  tboae  of  the  corresponding  season  last  year  bj 
eighty-four,     (GanL  Oai^  Aug.  1 1.) 

lUm HorHmUnml Society,— JiA/ ^,  lliBexhitntion,  considering  tbe  seaaon, 
was  excellent. 

Hbrtfobdsbibb, —  Herlford  HorticuUunU  Sociely.  —  Jan.  87.  An  annual 
rqtort  waa  read,  by  whiqh  it  appeared  that  nearly  <A0  priies,  or  above  SOI. 
in  moitey,  had  beoi  pnn  away  in  prizes  during  the  previous  year.  (Hertjbrd 
Befimiur,  Feb.  3.) 

Norli  Her^arddart  tmd  South  Bedfardt/iire  Horlieultural  Society.  —  Jug,  2. 
The  exhibitiona  of  fruit,  plants,  and  flowers  were  very  numoxms,  and  excited 
general  approbation.  Lord  Docre,  president,  honoured  the  meeting  with 
his  presence,  aod  expressed  himself  highly  satisfied  with  tbe  first  eSbrta  of  this 
infant  Society.  A  very  bir  collection  of  plants  and  flowers  was  exhibited  from 
the  garden  of  Chicksands  Prioiy,  Bedfordshire,  by  Mr.  Ayres,  who  Jtij 
liberally  declined  offering  them  for  competition.  Tlie  success  of  this  flrat  ex. 
hitntion  must  be  highly  gratifying  to  Hr,  Wilshere,  with  whom,  we  believe,  the 
Sodety  originated ;  uid  to  Mr.  Lucas  of  Hitchin,  whose  exertions  have  been 
most  assiduous  in  its  support,  and  who  has  kindly  acted  as  the  honorary  se- 
cretary. Mr.  Francis  of  Hertford  (to  ^whose  judicious  arrarigement  of  the 
flowers  at  the  exMbition  the  Society  is  mnch  indebted)  exhibited  a  very 
^oice  collection  of  geraniums,  heartaeasea,  &c. ;  but  not  for  competition. 
Hr.  Paul  of  Cheshnnt  also  eibftiited  a  fine  and  extenuve  collection  of  roses, 
for  which  a  price  was  adjudged  ;  but  the  award  wa«  teft  for  the  decision  of  tbe 
GODHoittee.  (Ibid.,  Aug,  4.) 

Sept.SO,    The  flowNwvom  was  decorated  with  numerous  devices  in  dahKas) 

among  the  most  prominent  of  which,  at  the  head  of  theroom,  was  the  crown, 

nipported  by  V,  R,,  covering  a  space  of  10  ft.  wide.    The  show  of  dahlias  was 
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very  tplendid :  thoteof  J.  MushBll,  Esq.,  which  carried  off*  the  premier  prize, 
we  never  miw  surpsBsed,  either  in  size,  colour,  beauty,  or  regularity  of  fonn  ! 
the  diFerent  Etands  from  Measn.  Lucas,  Sharpies,  and  others,  were  verr  fine, 
M  were  those  from  the  gardens  of  Delmi  Rodcliffe,  Esq.,  and  W.  Wilshere. 
Esq.  Among  tlie  nurservmcn,  beautiful  stands  of  50  were  exhibited  by  Paul 
and  Son  of  Cheshunt,  Francis  of  Hertford,  and  Kodaaa  of  Hitchen  ;  the 
latter,  however,  carried  away  the  prise  through  Mr,  Paul  declining  to  compete, 
and  Mr.  Francis's  stand  being  disqualified.  A  unique  collection  of  perpetual 
or  autumnal  roses,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dimsey,  gardener  to  D.  Radchffe,  Esq., 
was  also  ditqualitied,  through  not  being  shown  according  to  the  niles  of  the 
Society.  The  cockscombs  of  Mr,  Carter  were  much  admired ;  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous collections  of  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr.  Ford  were 
remarkabl}'  line  and  well  grown ;  among  the  former,  we  noticed  fine  plants  of 
Russelia  jiincea,  UloiEnia  speciosa,  Nerinr  curvifoiia,  and  Liniiria  inornithd' 
phora.     Mr.  Ford's  collection  contained  fine  specimens  of  Rdya  camdsa,  Ia>- 


'.  Ford  also  carried  off  the  prizes  for  specimen  plants ;  the  former  w 
•  Gnely  bloomed  Man^ttis  cord^ta  ;  the  latter,  with  well  grown  and  fine  ap^ 
dfflens  uf  Brugm^nsin  sangufnea  and  O'xelis  Bowii.  To  the  admirers  of  the 
floral  productions  of  our  own  country,  or  the  Mudious  in  botanical  nomciw 
clature,  the  collection  of  named  British  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Ran- 
some  were  fraught  with  considerable  interest  in  this  collection.  We  noticed, 
in  addition  to  the  common  flowering  plants  of  theseason,  beautiful  specimens  of 
ClavEkria  fusifiirmis,  Crentidna  camerflla,  ChlAra  perfoti&ta,  and  Erythree'a  (%n- 
talirium.  The  collections  of  fruit  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Dacre;  Earl  de 
Orey;  W.  WiUhere,  Esq.,  M.P.;  W.  H.  Whitbread,  Esq.  i  &c.,  were  very  fine. 
Mr.  Ayres,  gardener  to  ti.  H.  Ackers,  Esq.,  of  Chicksands  Priory,  exhibited 
(not  for  competition)  five  kinds  of  grapes,  three  of  plums,  three  of  melons, 
peaches,  nectarines,  Kc.  At  the  dessert,  the  queen  mother  plum,  an  old  and 
almost  forgotten  variety,  from  Mr.  Ayres's  coUection,  callecl  forth  universal 
plaudits  or  admiration.  The  prizes  for  cottagers,  both  in  Rowers  and  vege- 
tables, were  spiritedly  contested  for ;  and  the  specimens  of  potatoes,  onions, 
dahlias,  &c.,  were  very  creditable  to  the  growers.  Not  leu  than  from  1000  to 
1500  persons  were  present.  (  Bedford  Mercury,  Seat.  22.)  ■ 

Bamet  HoTticiJtuml  Society.  —  Jnne  2b.  This  was  the  first  show  of 
the  Society,  and  there  was  an  excellent  display  of  flowers.  (^Gard.  Gta^ 
July  7.) 

Ht^ntingdonshibe.  —  St.  Neott  NorticullunU  Society.  —  May  ).  The 
best  green-edged  auricula  was  Page's  Clapham  ;  the  best  grey,  privateer ;  and 
the  best  white,  conqueror.   (/Aid,,  May  19.) 

Huntingdott  HortimUural  Society. -^  Juiy  3\ .  The  gooseberries  atracted 
particuhu-  attention  ;  and  one  of  them,  young  wonderful,  a  red,  weighed 
SOdwt.  16gr.    (Wid.,  Aug.  85.) 

Odiham  Dahlia  BxAMtiott.  —  Sept.  17.     This  was  a  very  good  show. 
Isi.B  OF  Man  Horticvilural  Sociely,  —  June  I.     Taking  into  consideration 
the  infancy  of  the  Society  and  the  ungenial  spring,  the  exhibition  was  most 
creditable.     (Gard.  Gax.,  June  83.) 

Kent. — Dover  HorticiUturei  Society. —  JmeM.  The  show  was  uncomnMmlj 
good,  and  called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  present.  Among  the  company  were 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Ouildford.  Col.  Baldwin,  and  other  distinguished 
personages.  Among  the  fruit,  a  prize  was  given  to  J.  Bailey,  Esq.,  for  Uie  brat 
twelve  apples  of  1S37.  Among  the  vegccs^les,  a  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Fis- 
nis,  for  the  best  hRif  peck  of  potatoes  of  1837;  and  to  the  ^1  of  OuUdford, 
for  the  best  of  1636  ;  and  to  the  Rev.  G.  Farbrace,  for  the  beat  fifty  bends  of 
asparagus  seven  inches  in  length.   (Dover  Chronicle,  June  16.1 

Julj/  31.     The  show  was,  as  usuid,  excellent,  and  elicited  the  admiration  of 

the  visitors.  Among  the  prizes  wereseveral  for  floral  devices.  (Ibid.,  Aug.  4.) 

Sept.  18.     The  show  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  exceedingly  good,  and  tlie 

floral  devices  were  generally  admired.    There  was  on^  however,  among  then 
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devices,  the  design  of  whiuh  was  not  altogether  to  our  taste,  though  we  admit 
it  was  got  up  with  considerable  ingenuity.  It  was  a  dreadful  repreaentalion 
of  a  dragon,  or  some  such  ideal  animal,  which  huDg  suspended  over  the  heads 
of  the  visitors,  and,  with  extended  jaws  and  glaring  eyes,  looked  fearfully  down 
upon  them  ss  they  approached  the  upper  end  of  the  hall.   {DoverChron,  Sept.  S2.) 

Favertham  Hoti^cjUlunU  Society.  —  June  fil.  The  productions  of  the  cot- 
tagen  were  iii  some  instances  infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  wealthy 
competitors.     {Gard.  Gax.,  July  7.) 

Tunbriilge  Welh  HarticulluTai   Sotxty.  —  Jvfy  13.      This    show  was  for 

Wingham  Hortictdlural  Society.  —  Sept.  37.  This  show  was  principally  for 
dahlias  and  fruits. 

JTmf  and  Caslerbwy  FlorievUvrat  and  HortiimUttra!  Sodely.  —  (Mober  6. 
A  (ioe  show. 

Lamcashibb. —  Lancruter  Floral  and  HorticuUural  Society.  —  June  16. 
The  exhibition  was  a  very  good  one,  if  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the 
late  unl^vourable  weather,  are  taken  into  account.  The  show  was  originally 
Sxed  for  Tuesday,  but  was  postponed  to  Friday,  in  the  hope  of  a  change 
of  the  weather.  Owing  to  the  continual  rains,  however,  on  the  inter- 
vening days,  the  tulips  presented  a  worse  appearance  than  theywould  hare 
done  had  the  show  ocen  held  on  the  day  originally  named.  The  weather, 
yesterday,  being  rather  dull,  the  attendance,  although  highlv  faHhbnable  and 
respectable,  was  hardly  so  numerous  as  usual.  The  hardy  herbaceous  plants, 
green-houseplants,  pelargoniums,  and  heaths,  particularly  the  latter,  were  very 
superior,  Tke  best  flowers  were :  —  Tulip* :  the  best  pan,  one  in  each  class, 
Mr.  Richardson  :  Catafiilque  O.  D.,  Crown  Prince,  Partout,  Princess  of 
Wirtemberg,  Walworth,  Unique.  Feathered  bizarres  :  Duke  of  Lancaster,  Mr. 
T.  Connelly.  Feathered  bybloemens  ;  Ambaasadeur  Hollande,  Captain  Wilkin- 
son, Feathered  roses :  Lady  Crew,  Mr.  J.  WaliDsley.  Flamed  bizarres:  Potter's 
Albion,  Mr.  HargreaTes,jun.  Flamed  bybloemens  :  sable  rex,  O.  Gardner,  Esq., 
iSion  Hill.  Flamed  roses  :  rose  unique,  John  Stout,  Esq.  Double  tulips  ; 
manage  de  ma  fille.  Captain  Wilkinson.  Pelargoniums,  the  property  of  ladies : 
Lord  Brougham,  Airs.  Knowlys.  {Lancatler  Guardian,  June  23.J 

Manchetier  Botaiaeal  and  Horticultural  Society.  — June  6.  A  very  choice 
selection  of  plants  was  exhibited,  and  some  splendid  pelargoniums,  of  great 
Talue,  were  very  attractive.  A  C^tus  speciostssima,  belonging  to  C.  Tayleur, 
Esq.,  was  greatly  admired.  The  variety  of  pansies  arrested  the  attention  of 
almost  every  passer  by.  Among  the  fruits,  we  were  much  struck  with  the 
pines  and  grapes,  both  of  which  were  of  such  great  site  and  beauty,  ns  we  hare 
never  seen  surpassed.  The  veget^Ies  were  nothing  extraordinary,  with  the 
exception  of  the  asparagus,  which  was  extremely  fine.  The  specimens  were 
exhibited  in  a  spacious  marquee,  erected  for  the  purpose,  immediately  in  front 
of  the  hot-houses;  and  the  garden,  which  at  all  times,  affords  en  agreeable 
walk,  presented  a  very  lovely  and  animated  scene. 

The  20(.  subscription  cup,  awarded  to  Mr.  Sumuei  C^den,  with  the  follow- 
ing :  — Lady  Barbara,  rose  unique,  Rowboltom's  incomparable  sans  jiiie.  Trafal* 
gar,  and  heroine.  The  first  breeder  cup,  consisting  of  six  varieties, by  Richard 
Dixon,  Esq.,  with  the  following  :  —  Lady  Crew,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  char* 
bonnier  noir.  Napoleon,  Buckley's  beauty,  and  old  Dutch  catafalque.  Fea- 
thered bizarres  r  the  first  prize,'by  Mr.  William  Fletcher,  with  goud  bcurs, 
and  four  others.  Flamed  bizarre?":  the  prize  by  Mr.  Ralph  Lowe,  with  lustre, 
and  fourteen  others.  Feathered  bybloemens :  the  first  prize  by  John  Shel- 
merdine,  Esq.,  with  baguet,  B|id  four  others.  Flamed  bybloemens :  the  prize 
by  M.  Potter,  Esq^  with  bienfait.  Feathered  roses  ;  the  first  prize  by  Mr, 
fulph  Lowe,  with  Queen  Boadicea.  Flamed  roses :  the  first  prize  by  M. 
Potter,  Esq.,  with  roue  unique.  Bizarre  breeders  :  the  first  prize  by  Richard 
Dixon,  Esq.,  with  a  seedling.  Bybloemen  breeders:  the  first  prize  by  John 
Shdmerdine,  Esq.,  with  a  seedhng,  from  Louis  XVL  Rose  breeders  :  the 
prize  by  John  Shelmerdioe,  Esq.,  with  Lady  Crew.  Selfs :  the  best  white 
aa  3 
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•df  bj  Mr.  Peter  Dewi,  tritli  wMl«  fli«.  Selft:  Uw  b«t  yetlaw  Mtf  by  Hr. 
Pder  Dewi,  with  nin  d'or.  Orchideoua  pUdU  :  the  premier  prize  b;  tba 
Rer.  Ji^n  Clowes,  with  Mj'inthiu  c^maui,  and  one  other.  Stove  plants : 
the  premier  priie  by  Jamet  Barker,  Esq.,  with  CalAnthe  ventrilblia,  Mid 
two  othen.  Oreen-houM  plant* :  the  premier  price  by  Mr.  Richard  Oorton, 
with  Chor<Siema  Hencfaminm',  aad  three  otben.  Ericas  :  the  premier  priie 
by  P.  Lucoa,  Esq.,  with  Odorita,  and  three  others.  Pelargoaiuios :  the  pr^ 
iirier  prize  by  Mr.  William  Lodge,  with  pertection,  and  three  other*,  Herb»- 
ceou*  pleoti :  the  premier  prize  by  P.  Lucas,  Esq.,  with  PhI4x  Drumntedi. 
Hardy  shrubs  :  the  premier  prize  by  Messrs,  Cuuuingham  and  Co,,  with  KJiW 
vaa  l^f&lia,  and  two  others.  {^Manckeittr  Gaardian,  June  1 1. ;  and  M<mAetUr 
7%HM,  June  9.^ 

Darten  3Vip  Skovi.  —  J\tfy  8,  The  flowers  were  very  good,  and  tbej 
were  allowed  to  remain  two  or  three  days  for  public  inspection.  (^Gard.  Oas^ 
July  7.) 

Middlelati  Gootberry  Show.  —  The  largest  red,  Loudon,  weired  25  dwt. 

Utile  Mou  Gooieberry  Show, — Loudon  was  »ffia  the  largest,  and  weigfaed 
Sfidwt.   15  gr. 

Clojiton  Gootebeny  Slioa,  —  Loudon  was  atUl  the  Tietor,  and  this  tm* 
w^ritedsedwt.  18  gr. 

Hadlni  HUl  Horliciiilunt  Socirtf.  —  June  9.     This  show  was  for  tulips. 

SlatkiKnt  FMenUural  and  Nortkulhiral  Society, — July  18.  This  show 
waa  Ibr  pmks  and  ctraatioas, 

BiackUy  Gooieberrj  Show.  —  Aumttt  6.  Tlie  largest  red  waa  wondetfiil, 
Sfdwt.  6gr.;  the  largest  ydlow,  Icftder,  Sldwts.  lar.;  the  largest  green, 
peacock,  19dwt.  17gr.;  and  the  largest  white,  treedom,  19dwt.  3gr. 
{Ottrd.  Gat.) 

BMen  FMatltMrmi  and  HorHeuitural  Sociely,  —  M^  16.  This  meetiiw 
was  for  the  exhibition  of  auriculas,  and  other  plants,  "nie  best  ^reeo-edged 
auricula  waa  imperator ;  the  best  grey,  prirateer ;  and  the  best  while,  reform. 
(/Mrf.,May  19.) 

LiNCOUfsHiHB,  —  GnmlMant  HoriiciiUunU  SodHy. —  Aug.  9,  The  speci- 
mens  of  cematioiis  were  not  fine;  but  the  fruit  and  vegetables  esceedad  tfaoae 
exhibited  on  any  former  occasion.     (Gard,  Gax.,  Sept.  88.) 

MiDDLKSBx.  —  Haa^le«d  FlorictJturai  Society.  —  June  13.  A  very  good 
riiow,  priudpaUy  for  pansies,     (Ibid.,  July  81.) 

JUiddletex  Society  o/FloruU  and  Aaiaietirt.  —  Sept.  17.     This  waa  a  dahlia 

Urbridge  HorticultKrat  and  Ftorieidtvral  Society.  —  Sept.  88.      A  dahlia 

MdrtmSlan  Society  of  FlaiiU  and  Amatem,  —  Sept.  87.  This  was  the 
annual  ilahlia  show. 

Stamjiird  BUi  FloricuUvraJ  Sociefy.—  Sept.  25. 

Higbgate  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  was  established  in  November, 
1B38. 

Hampton   FloricuUvral  Society.  —  Mtg/  88.      This  was  the   annual  tuh'p 

KenUth  Toumand  Iforii  London  Floral  Sodety.  — Sept.  19.  This  ^ow  was 

for  dahlias. 

Royal  Society  ofHortiadlure.  —  Aug.  18.     This  was  a  dahlia  show. 
Royal  South  liovdon  Floral  Society. —  Sept,  11.     A  dahlia  show, 
iSmi^  London  Amtteun'  Floral  Sodety.  —  Sept,  19.     A  dahlia  show, 
NoRFOUC. —  yorjbili  Horticultural  Society. — AugutlB.  Carnations,  picoteea, 

and  early  dahlias.    There  were  ISO  dishes  of  fruit. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  HortieuUural  Sodely.  —  AnffatG.      The  dinlay  of 
es,  geraniums,  cactuses,  and  balsams,  was  most  beautiful.    {GarJ.  Oaz., 


Aug.  11.) 
Sin  Hort 


Hortteuiural  Society.  —  This  was  the  first  meeting  ibr  the  season, 
but  the  numbv  of  specimoia  waa  not  so  great  aa  fonuerly. 
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NoBTHAMPTOKSHinB.  — NortltampUm  New  HorticuUimd  Socmtg.^-A»g.  SO. 
Hue  Biiow  was  for  carnuiani, 

Xtaermg  Horticultwal  Soaety.  —JiAf  S6.    This  show  wu  for  fruit. 

lioRTHUMBBBLAHD.  —  NeuMMttie  HurticitUnral  Society.  —  June  15.  The 
ttxhibhian  was  laoM  excellent,  oad  the  jHice  bouquet  wai  much  admired,  u 
WM  ii»o  B  KcdUng  geranium,  from  the  garden  of  J.  G.  Clark,  Esq.,  aaoied  by 
hbn  the  Oninger  seedling.  AoMiig  the  pruee  wm,  for  the  ben  exotic 
plant  in  flower,  Qitoera  laudilia,  the  siWer  medal  to  W.  A.  Surteet,  Esq. 
(Newtatiie  Comr^tl,  Juue  i9,) 

Jitiy  80.  Among  the  priaeB,  we  noticed  one  for  the  beet  double  rose,  Scott'i 
renuaculiu,  the  iMvnie  medal  tu  Mr.  Jamee  Scott,  gardeuer  to  B.  Chariton, 
£«q..  Sand  hoe.     The«um  of  three  gubeas,  lo  the  gardener  who  could  produc 


the  beet  tetlicoooials  of  his  abilitiea,  and   of  the  greatest  length  of  servitude 

,     -.     ..    ...    . ^__..    -  -■  -  -  tolL  Lamb,  ^.,  " 

««.  {Ibid.,  i\Ay  2   , 
~  Atig;iia  28,    Thb  show  was  principally  for 


B  GunUy,  to   Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  tolL  Lamb,  Esq.,  Ryton, 

n  the  serrice  of  that  gentleman  for  fiiteenyenn.  (IbuL,  July  ST.) 
prticMilmiti  Sodelg.  —  Augtut  28,     Thb  show  was  priDcipally  for 

NoTTiNGBAiiSHiRB.  —  CkiiweU  and  SeeiUm  FhrM'  Soeieb/.  —  May  14v 
This  was  the  annual  show  for  auriculas  nod  polyanthiues.  The  best  green- 
edged  auricida  was  Pearson's  Badt^z ;  tne  best  grey-edged,  Kenyoa'i 
ringleailart  nod  the  best  whita«dged,  ^the  pillar  of  beauty.  {Gard.  Go*., 
June  9.) 

KtrktingtoA  Gomeherry  Sli»M>. — JtUy30.  The  heaviest  was  a  red  wonderful) 
and  weighed  SI  dwts.  4grs. 

OxFORDBBiBB.  —  Healcy  Hortietdtnrai  Sodely. — Sept.  16.  The  show  wm 
yay  good,  pardcularlv  in  fruit ;  the  peaches  and  grapes  so  tempting,  that, 
doubtlega,  many  a  looker  on  wished  to  cultivate  a  nearer  acquaintance  with 
them.  The  dedication,  on  the  exterior  of  the  tent,  to  Flora,  was  beautifully 
executed  in  dahlias,  and  many  vei^  tasteful  deed^soniBmeDted  the  interior ;  the 
most  degant  was  a  coluron  of'^wreathed  China  asters,  od  a  mossy  pedestal, 
■urmounted  by  a  model  of  Canova's  Venus  treading  on  roses  |  for  this  a  priie 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Stubbs.  A  pyramid,  in  the  centre  of  the  table,  composed 
of  some  pretty  specimens  c£  zoology,  intermixed  with  shells,  was  greatly 
admired ;  it  forming  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  fruit  and  flowers  around.  The 
collection  of  asters  occupying  the  whole  extent  of  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Sutton  of  Beading,  was  much  admired  {  to  these  gen> 
tiemen,  and  Mr.  Halhcre  of  Sonoing,  were  awarded  the  extra  silver  medals, 
for  the  best  stands  of  dahlias.  The  exhibition  of  this  splendid  flower  was 
altogether  superior  to  what  it  has  been  any  preceding  year,  and  the  season  has 
closed  as  triumphantly  as  the  warmest  advocate  could  wish.  The  cotCwers' 
table  was,  as  usual,  excellent ;  and  the  increased  number  of  competitors  mdi* 
cate  that  thebene&ts  already  conferred  on  this  industrious  clasaaredulyappr*. 
GiHted.  (Reading  Merciay,  Sept  82.) 

-  Oxford  Grand  DaUUi  Show.  —  Sept.  5.  Mr.  Bates  exhibited  the  best  pair ; 
but  the  prize  was  not  adjudged  to  him,  because  he  had  two  flowers  in  it  of 
the  same  kind.     (Gard.  Gaz.) 

SBROMHiitB.  —  Salop  Horticultural  Seciely,  —  Aug.  IS,  This  show  was 
prindpally  for  cemations. 

Market  Drayton  Horiieullural  and  FioricuUural  Socktf,  —  May  0, 
Auriculas. 

Oiweitry  FhricuUvrai  Society,  -—  Sept.  17,     Dahlias. 

Newport  HortiaUUrtU  Seeieiy, — S^t.  13.  There  were  some  good  dahlias, 
but  the  number  waa  luoited. 

SOMGRSBTBHIRE.  —  Botk  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Societj/.  —June 
8.  The  upper  tent  contained  some  beautiful  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  hearts- 
ease, hyacinths,  and  cut  flowers  ;  while  in  the  two  cirCLilar  tents  were  to  be 
found  the  fruit  and  vegetables,  consisting  of  apples  of  various  sorts,  cucumbers, 
cherries,  strawberries,  pin»«ppk8,  grapes,  potatoes,  aspan^ us,  rhidaib,  se». 
««  4 
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kale,  &c.  The  Truit  and  the  v^etHblea,  more  eipecially  the  rhubarb,  eKctt«il 
[be  aBConisliinent  of  every  individual  who  was  at  all  acquainted  with  the  back- 
wardaeu  of  the  apring,  or  conrerratit  with  the  detaili  of  the  kitcheu-^rden. 
with  the  vegetahlea  ahown  for  competition  by  subscribere  to  the 
'  inlhatthecottagcra'  prizes  attracted  general  ai' 


tagen  actually  excelled  the  gardeners  of  our  neighbouring  sentry. 

The  chief  object  of  at{rscUon  waa  the  centre  tent.  Here,  some  of  the 
choicest  specimeni  of  the  floral  world  —  choice,  both  for  variety  and  beautj'  — 
had  been  arranged  with  great  skill  by  Measre.  Sailer  and  Scammel,  of  the  Victoria 
Nurserj',  who  had  actually  covered  from  their  own  eonservatorieB  the  entire 
half  of  the  stage  down  the  centre  of  this  large  saloon,  without  sending  a  single 
plant  for  competition.  These  gentlemen  have  ever  acted  in  tlie  same  spirit  of 
generosity  towards  the  Society,  and  th^  disinterestedneas  is  beyond  praise. 
Among  their  contributions  were  observed  two  nev>  cineraiiasj  two  speci- 
mens of  the  E'pacris  grandiflora  in  flower,  very  much  lar^  than  they  usually 
grow;  a  new  seedling  tmaryllis;  and  several  new  camellias.  The  proprietor 
of  the  Durdham  Down  Nunery  had  sent  a  fine  basket  of  very  choice  seedlii^ 
pelargoniums ;  and  also  two  or  three  seedlings  of  adonis.  A  baakct  of  pelar- 
goniums, very  finely  in  bloom,  considering  the  time  of  year,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Clement;  and  a  similar  basket  from  Mrs.  Knatchhuli,  containing  a  seedliiw 
calceolaria,  were  much  admired.  C.  Batsford,  Esq.,  contributed  a  fine  cot 
lection  of  stove  and  green-house  plants ;  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  Clifinthna 
punfceus,  which  was  regarded  quite  as  a  curiosity,  it  bdng  in  bloom  throughout 
Its  entire  length.  From  the  conservatory  of  J.  Jarrett,  Esq.,  of  Camerton 
House,  a  most  libo^l  contributor  of  rare  and  splendid  exotics  to  the  Society, 
were  reoutrked,  Dendrdbium  densiflonim,  Dendrobium  (inibriutum,  an  Azalea 
sin£nNB,posse»aing  ssplendid  yellow  blossom ;  Andrcimeda  floriblindB;  Cosme- 
lia  rubra,  the  blossoniH  of  which  exactly  resembled  drops  of  liquid  blood  j 
and  a  costly  basket  of  stove  plants,  jjcibcia  juniperina,  Cactus  Jenking6ni, 
and  a  striped  seedlinu  amaryllis,  were  very  much  prized.  Among  the  contribu- 
tionsof  S.  Borrow,  Esq.,  was  a  specimen  of  ^cuselisticB.  It  excited  universal 
admiration ;  it  was  about  6  ft.  high,  and  the  leaves  nearly  a  foot  long.  Mrs. 
Knatchbuli  of  Babington  contributed  very  extensively  towards  the  good  effect 
of  the  exhibition.  Among  the  plants  she  sent  were,  a  very  fine  I^tttzia  sc^ 
tmi;  and  a  Russeltn  juncea,  whicn  had  attained  the  height  of  more  than  6ft., 
•od  waa  covered  witn  beautiful  scarlet  Uossoms.  We  can  only  specify  a  few 
more  attractions  of  the  large  tent;  a  Rhododendron  arboreum,  tne  property 
of  H.  Nugent,  Esq,,  and  a  basket  of  stove  and  creen-house  plants,  sent  by 
C.  C.  Elwes,  Esq.,  in  which  it  was  difBcult  to  decide  whether  the  skill  of  the 
cultivator,  or  the  tact  of  the  arranger,  was  preeminent.  Mr.  C.  Empson  sent, 
for  exhibition  only,  eight  specimens,  of  which  we  copy  the  various  Utels,  via. — 
1.  Drawing  of  the  Victoria  ri^ina,  copied  by  permission  of  Mr.  Baxter,  of 
the  Botanic  Garden,  Oxford.  S.  Specimen  of  the  wax  of  which  candles 
are  made  near  Caraccas,  South  America,  the  product  of  a  laurel,  called  by  the 
inhabitants  La  $£bo.  3.  Section  of  a  box  tree,  from  Mount  Caucacus,  dia- 
meter 22in.  4.  Various  specimens  of  wood  from  China,  nsmed  in  Chinete 
characters,  by  a  native  botanist.  5.  A  pitcher  of  the  A'epenthes  distillatoria, 
from  the  conservatory  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth. 
0.  Section  of  the  -Irislolochia  sipho.  7.  Truffles,  recently  gathered  in  Wilt- 
shire. 6.  Transverse  sections  ol  the  stem  of  tropical  tree  ferns,  from  Aus- 
tndia,  India,  and  South  America.  These  ferns  reach,  in  tropic^  r^ona,  to  the 
extraordinary  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  present  the  appearance  of  palms. 
The  circumierence  of  the  Australian  specimen  now  sent  for  exhibition  isSiiit. 
{Both  Heraid,  June  9.) 

Wttlon  Ann-aal  Geranium  Shoa.  —  June  13.     A  very  brilliant  di^lay. 

Staffordsuirb.  —  lUlareier  HarHcuUurai  and  FloricvUitml  Soaeif. — 
June  7.    The  great  point  of  attraction  waa  the  exhibition  of  tulips  t  GOO  were 
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staged  Tor  competition,  boJ  among  them  were  a  great  number  of  splenilid 
flowen     {Gard.  Gax.,  June  83.) 

Siaffbni  HorHcutivrai  Society.  —  Avg.  8,  Tbe  company  was  not  niuiterons, 
but  the  flowers  were  very  good. 

JJckfield  Flaricvliitral  and  HorHcvltHral  Society,  —  Avg,  83.  ThtS  was  a 
most  splendid  abow  of  carnatioQH. 

Walhampton  aad  StaffordiMre  Horiieu/laral  and  Florictdlural  Society,  — 
ifiVy  3.     This  show  was  for  fruit. 

FamaorlA  Horlicultarai  Society. —  Mat/.     A  splendid  show  of  auriculas. 

Burton  upon  Trent.  —  May  8,     A  good  Rhow. 

North  Staffbrdihire  HorlictitluTal  Society.  —  Jwie  0.  This  wBs  for  hyacinths 
and  auriculas. 

Woherhatmlon  FlencuUnrai  and  HoriicnUurat  Society,  —  Sept.  18.  This 
was  a  grand  dahlia  show. 

Burton  tinder  Needvrood  Horticullural  Society.  —  May  15.  The  best  green- 
edged  auricula  was  the  pioughbov ;  grey,  Kenjon's  ringleader;  and  the  best 
white,  pillar  of  beauty.     {Gard.  Gat.,  June  B.) 

Suffolk.  —  Stnumartet  HorlicuUvral  Society,  —  Sept,  14.  The  exhitntion 
was  of  a  superior  character.     (Ibid.) 

SuRKBy.  —  Siagtton  Royal  Floncidtitral  and  Hortiadtnral  Society.  —  Sepl. 
This  was  a  dahlia  show. 

SusSBX.  —  Cfddietter  HorticuUural  Society.  —  At«.  26.  The  dahlias  were 
remaricabi;  fine,  end  there  were  some  splendid  new  varieties.  {Ibid., 
Sent  28.) 

Hunt  HorticiJlural  Society.  —  Am.  7.     Many  rare  plants  were  exbilnted, 
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but  the  gooseberries  formed  the  c) 

Warwickshire. —  tVarmdiihire  Floral  and  Hortie«ltur(d  Society. — July, 
The  following  iu  a  list  of  the  principal  prizes  awarded  at  the  third  exhibition 
of  this  Society  :  —  Roses  :  premier  prize,  crimson  moas,  Mr.  Coudrey ;  purple, 
scarlet,  and  crimson,  1st  prize,  royal  purple,  J.  Pope  and  Sons;  Sd,  seedling, 
J.  Pope  and  Sons;  blush,  pink,  and  lilac,  Ist  prize,  Provence,  Mr.  Coudry  ; 
shaded,  mottled,  striped,  or  edged,  Ut  prize,  Rosa  Mundi,  J.  Pope  end 
Sods  ;  white,  cream,  and  yellow,  1st  prize,  Madame  D'Aubray,  W.  C.  Eurman, 
Esq.  ;  nioss  roses,  1st  priie,  blush,  Mr.  J.  Moore;  roses,  m  pots,  Ist  prize, 
sweet-scented  China,    Mr.  Coudrey;  cluster,  Ist  prize,  Russelluina.  —  Pinks; 

Semier  prize,  Duke  of  St.  Albtina,  Mrs.  Haslope;  purple  laced.  Ist  prize, 
uke  of^  St.  Albans,  Mrs.  Haslope;  red  leced,  Ist  prize,  seedling,  Mr.  Cou- 
drey; plain,  1  at  prize,  seedline,  Mr.  Bames.  —  Ranunculus:  premier  prize. 
Princess  Charlotte,  J.  Pone  and  Sons ;  purple,  crimson,  and  acarlet,  1st  prize, 
Mr.  Phillips  ;  orange,  yellow,  and  pale  colours,  1st  prize,  Mr.  Wilcox ;  white 
ground,  striped,  spotted,  and  ed^,  lat  prize,  Mr.  Phillips;  yeilowground, 
striped,  spotted,  and  cdiced,  1st  pnze,  Mr.  Wilcox.  —  Stove  plants :  1st  prize, 
Oloxfnta  specidsa,  D.  Houghton,  Esq.  —  Orchideous  plants  ;  Ist  prize,  Cyc- 
n6ches  Loddigesii,  J.  Pope  and  Sons;  Sd,  Epid6ndron  frAgnina  var.,  D. 
Houghton,  Esq.  —  Oreen-house  plants:  1st  prize,  Pimelea  decuaaAla,  J. 
Gough,  E»q.  —  Plants  of  commerce  :  1st  prize,  Thia  Sohia,  D.Houghton, 
Esq.  —  Ericaa:  lat  prize,  Oemmifera,  Mrs.  Haslope — CalceolHrias  :  lat  prize, 
C.  eutttkta  J.  Gough,  Esq.  —  Frame  plants  :  1st  prize,  Cynripddiun  snectfibile, 
J.  Pope  and  Sons.  —  Herbsccous  plants;  lat  prize,  iJelphCniuni  Barlowu.  Mr, 
Dickenson.  —  Tender  annuals :  Ist  prize,  Clintonin  pulcn^lla,  Mr.  Dickenson. 
Hardy  annuals :  lat  prize,  Colllns»i  bdulor,  Mr,  Whele.  (Midland  Counliei 
Herald,  July  26.) 

Btrmmgham  HorHcuUtiral  and  Bolaiiieol  Society,  —  The  following  summary 
will  show  the  pronreas  that  this  Society  has  been  making,  during  the  past 
year ;  it  is  from  tnc  Report  of  the  Committee :  — 

"  Your  committee,  in  submitting  to  the  members  of  the  Society  a 
■"    '  ''         '     ■        '  ,„(j[  but  congratulat 

„  ,  „  ,  e  daily  attracting  the  attention 

of  the    most  distinguished  British   and  foreign   botanists,  many  of  whom 
during  the  last  few  months,  have  honoured  them  with  a  visit,  and  expressed 
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their  admintioo  at  tite  eiUBt  tad  value  of  the  collacthm  of  plairti  wbacb 
Ibef  contain ;  a  collection  which  is  well  known  to  be  auperior  to  that  of 
many  nmilar  and  older  establiilimenbi,  and  which,  by  the  UBoeaaiDg  csatiofw 
of  your  excellent  curator,  u  continually  increasing. 

"  During  the  paityear,  the  colleetion  faai  been  augmented  byplanta  twetind 
from  John  Allcard,  Esq.,  of  London ;  W.  C.  Alston,  Esq. ;  Edward  Annfiekl, 
Esq. ;  Ur.  Atkioa,  Buraeryman,  of  Tforthaiaptoti ;  Charles  Barclay,  Baq^  of 
BuTj  Hill ;  Oeorge  Barker,  Esq. ;  Woodhouse  Cromptoii,  Eiuj.,  of  Lireipool  i 
Mr.  W.  Chapman ;  Mr.  Cooper,  at  Wentworth  House  i  Mr.  Hendosoo,  af 
Milton  House;  the  London  Uorticultural  Society !  Mr.  Low,  of  CkMoa 
Nursery ;  Messrs.  Lodduet,  of  Hackntty  Nursery ;  Mr.  Paxtaa,  at  Chata- 
worth;  Mr.  Murray,  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Ulsasowi  Mr.  Hackay,  of 
Trinity Coll^fe Garden, Dublin;  Mr.Ri)ey,Df  NoitingAain;  Uewra.  Young, of 
Epsom  Nursery ;  Mr,  J.  Young,  of  Taunton  Nursery ;  M.  Otto,  of  the  Roval 
Botanic  Oarden,  Berhn,  Ac  &c.  A  great  namber  of  rare  seeds  have  also 
been  recdved,  through  Mr.  John  Hunneman,  of  London ;  frora  Dr.  Fiscber, 
of  Pet«*burg;  M.  Otto,  of  Berlin;  Professor  Jacquin,  of  Vienna;  Pro- 
iesaw  Bange,  of  Dorpat,  in  Russia ;  and  Irom  vatious  other  individuala,  both 
in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent. 

"ItUalso  f      '■ "■-■      -     - 

the  ae*erity  of 

admirably  adapted  for  the  preaemtion  of  an  extensive  collection  of  n 
hardy  plants ;  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  arboretum  hanng,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  escaped  almost  uninjured,  while  the  loss  of  herbsceous  and  a^nne 
plants  was  not  more  than  in  ordinary  wintors.  Mr.  Cameron  furthcs'  repcrta 
that  the  trees  and  shrubs  have  grown  so  vigorously  during  the  present  aeasoot 
that  it  has  been  necessary  to  t^e  out  a  numbH  of  laurels  and  cjther  nuraery 
plants ;  and  that  many  mote  must  be  removed  during  tha  ensuing  winter, 
to  allow  room  for  the  specimen  plants.  The  apple  and  pear  trees  in  th» 
orchard  have  likewise  grown  vigorously,  and  have  been  pofectly  free  fhMn 
blight.  Several  footpaths  have  berai  msde  in  the  interior  of  the  aiborenuD, 
to  afford  partially  shaded  walks  during  hot  weather. 

"  Upwards  of  ten  thousand  packets  of  seeds  have  been  distributed  dutii^ 
the  last  winter  and  sprinsi  twenty-aix  ]wckets  of  various  sorts  having  bean 
given  to  each  shareholder  upon  applying  for  them.  About  300  ■Tel- 'iff, 
tubers  of  Trop«'olum  tuber^um,  and  a  number  of  strawberry  plania,  have 
also  been  distributed,"     (ArWi  Sirmmghan  Got.,  Nov.  5.) 

Grmd  JOaiiia  Show.^Sepl.  IE.  This  show  was  a  very  spkndid  one, 
though  the  competitors  were  not  so  numerous  as  might  have  bean 
desirable.  The  blooms  were  many  of  them  perfect;  we  spe«^  as  uninitiated 
admirers.  Thoe  are  in  respect  to  dahlias,  as  other  flowen,  certain  technical 
rules  of  judging,  the  reasons  for  which  are  not  obvious,  perhaps  because,  like 
other  technicaTrules  in  more  iinportant  departments,  reason  had  vo^  little  to 
flo  with  the  framing  of  them.  The  prises,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  went,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  to  competitors  from  a  distance ;  and  thoaeMaDdaaentin 
by  nurserymen  were  very  greatly  superior  to  those  seat  in  by  amateurs  ;  e^ 
firming  a  special  and  general  observation  made  by  ua  on  a  former  occasion  i 
1st,  that  the  dorists  of  Birmingham  are  by  no  means  so  advanced  tm  ihcj  had, 
previously  to  these  open  competitions,  been  led  to  believe;  endXd,  that  there 
IS  no  department  of  art,  high  or  low,  difficult  or  simple,  which  b  not  beslfiUed 
by  those  who  make  a  trade  of  it.  The  nursery  growers  here  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  contrive  — they  must  do  it  — to  attain  to  an  equality  with  those  of 
Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  other  places ;  but  we  believe  that  the  amateurs  will, 
as  hitherto,  best  show  their  love  of  the  art,  by  encouraging  those  who  cuhivato 
it  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  traffic. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  the  principal  prises :  —  Premier  Priae : 
Twenty-four  Blooms:    Mr.   Widnall,   Granchester,  near  Cambridge;    Wid- 
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VaririMitt,  Unique,  Rbotla,  Top«,  Lady  KJniuird,  Qlorr  of  tbe  West,  St. 
Leonard'B  nival,  Raby,  Spriugiield  Rival,  CoQqueror  of  Europe,  Ovid,  Evs, 
and  Brown's  Snrah.  —  Amateurs:  Twentj'-fouT  BIdoiub:  first  priie  :  Mr. 
Searle,  Cambridge ;  Countest  of  Mansfield,  Kingacote  Rival,  Rienn,  Wid- 
nall's  Perfection,  Squibb'i  Purple  Perfectkii),  Conqueror  of  Europe,  knighc'a 
Victorj,  Sir  H.  Fletcher,  Topai,  Ruby,  Spriiufirid  Major,  Ro«a  Elegana, 
Blandina,  Etoaia,  itSery'e  Tnumpbant,  Suffolk  Hero,  Middlesex  Rival,  Sarah, 
Counteu  of  TortingtoD,  Beauty  of  LuUinenon,  Dod'a  Hary,  Rojal  Stan- 
dud,  and  Conductor.  —  Seedlings  ;  Ftrit  PriEC:  Cup,  Hr.  Smitfa,  Worcester. 
—  Device  or  Group  ;  First  Prize  :  Hr,  Goudrey,  Edgbaston ;  Secoad  Prize : 
Master  WiUiam  PuHiag.  (BirmmgkaK  Joumai,  Sept.  15.) 

Coveittty  and  IVaraickMiv  HvrtiatltMral  and  Floriimliarai  Soaety.  — 
May  84.  This  ahow  was  for  fruit,  vegct^les,  and  node  rdaoo.  (Gard,  Oai,, 
July  7.) 

yliVTBBikU.  ~WUli  Horticultural  Saeiety.  —  April  3.  Tbe  forced  shniba 
particularly  merit  our  notice.  There  were  wedlina  azaleaa  so  laden  with 
blooms,  that  the  branches  were  entirely  concealed,  and  the  kalmias  and  hybrid 
rbododeodrona  were  superior  m  specimens  to  any  we  have  ever  seen  ex- 
hibited. The  stove  plants,  though  not  numerous,  were  of  a  choice  descr^i- 
tion ;  and  MDongst  the  green-house  plants  we  observed  several  species  of  vei; 
difficult  culture,  b  a  state  of  greet  perfection.  The  plants  not  for  com  petition 
were  supplied  by  Hr.  Squil£  (of  the  Fisherton  Nursery),  and  to  him  the 
Society  IS  indebted  for  the  exhibition  of  a  splendid  stove  plant,  O^snera 
Coopero,  the  flowers  of  which  are  of  an  intenM  scarlet.  Mr.  Squibb  also  ex< 
hituted  a  new  seedling  variety  of  rhadodendron,  and  a  plant  of  the  Hah6nM 
Jquifillium. 

The  names  of  the  priodpal  exhitntors  appear  in  the  subjoined  list  of  a  few  of 
the  chief  prizes :  —  Plants.  To  Hr.  Dodds,  gardener  to  Col.  Baker,  M.P., 
for  the  best  atove  plant,  Oncidium  6eiu^um  ;  to  Mr.  Alford,  gardener  to  T. 
King,  £^.,  for  the  best  green4iou»e  plant,  Podotdbium  chorozemmfSliuni ;  to 
Mr.  Brown,  ^dener  to  the  Hon.  S.  Herbert,  M.P,,  for  the  best  specimen 
plant,  Deutzia  scabra ;  to  Mr.  Dodds,  second  ditto,  seedling  azalea ;  to  Mr. 
Imber,  gardener  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  for  Ipomce'*  Horaf&lU*.  {SaSMiun/ 
Herald.  April  7.  1838.) 

Jub/  19.  ThedispUy  of  plants  was  not  abundant ;  but,  to  compenastc  for 
deficiency  in  number,  there  were  many  choice  specimens  of  great  merit.  Tlie 
green-house  plants  were  principally  of  recent  introduction,  and  tbe  collections 
of  cut  roses,  which  were  very  numerous,  comprised  varieties  of  great  beauty 
•od  rarity.  But  the  most  attractive  and  curious  object  in  the  show-room  was 
a  new  specimen  of  cactus,  resembling  a  lady's  muff,  exhibited  by  A.  B.  Lam- 
bert, Esq.,  tbe  president  of  the  Society ;  and  lately  procured  (together  with 
another  specimen  of  the  same  kind,  also  in  tbe  possession  of  Mr.  Lambert) 
from  some  Indians,  at  a  distance  of  400  miles  within  the  interior  of  Mexico. 
The  supply  of  fruit  was  \ety  great,  and  we  never  recollect  to  have  witnessed 
so  much  variety  and  excellence  in  this  department.  The  cotti^ers'  prodnc* 
tioDs  were  very  meritorious,  and  many  of  their  v^tables  were  scarcely  in- 
ferior to  those  exhibited  by  their  more  wealthy  neighbours.  The  plants  not 
for  competition  were  supplied  by  Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Xursery,  and 
conusted  of  an  extensive  assortment  of  many  of  the  most  intereeting  species 
of  stove  and  green-house  plants.  He  also  exhibited  a  collection  of  40  beau- 
tiful varieties  of  German  stocks,  and  a  stand  of  heartsease  containing  30  of  the 
most  recent  varieties.  From  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Warminster  there  wan  a  fimi 
collection  of  cut  roses,  consisting  of  104  varieties  ;  and  also  a  dish  of  Elton 
stnm4>erries.  This  strawberry,  from  its  enormous  aise,  and  being  a  late  bearer, 
Inds  bir  to  bejKnerally  cultivated.  {Ibid^  July  SI.) 

Sept.  1 1 .  There  was  a  large  and  most  fashionable  attendance  of  visitors, 
and  the  collection  of  plants  was  not  deficient  for  the  autumnal  season.  The 
display  of  fruits  and  v^etables  was  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality;  and  it 
would  be  uqiuat  to  paas  over  the  cottagers'  productions,  without  bestowing 
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upon  tbem  unqualified  approbation.  Several  interestiog  specif  or  very  rare 
cacti  were  exhibited  by  the  president,  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  including  dried 
specimens  of  Cereus  senilis,  froni  the  unrivalled  herbarium  of  the  BBtne  dis- 
tinguished individual.  The  show  of  dahlias  was  excellent,  and  comprised 
many  of  the  best  varieties.  The  plants  not  for  competition  were  suppbed  by 
Mr.  Squibb  of  the  Fisherton  Nursery ;  and  amongst  them  we  especially 
noticed  a  collection  of  curious  cacti,  consisting  of  100  recent  species.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  and  an  extensive  asaortment  of  calceolarias,  Mr.  Squibb  also 
exhibited  some  stands  of  splendid  dahUas,  the  superior  excelloice  of  which 
elicited  general  admiration.  (SaHttnay  Htrald,  Sept.  15.) 

Value  Horlicullurat  and  FloriaUtaral  Society.  —  Sept,  12.  The  eihibition 
of  flowers  and  fruit  was  of  the  very  first  description ;  and  the  taste  with 
which  it  was  arranged  was  the  sulfject  of  uaiversel  odoiiretion.  The  dablika 
formed  the  leading  attraction  in  the  room,  and  the  principal  prizes  consist«d 
of  handsome  silver  cups.  There  could  not  be  a  finer  display  of  TQ^tsbles 
than  was  exhibited  by  the  cottagers.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  SS.) 

TheSuUoH  Beiiger  FloriciiUaraioHdHorticuUiiral  Soaetif.  —  Sept.  15.  Not- 
withstanding the  unferourable  stale  of  the  weather,  and  the  dahlias  hanns 
suffered  from  being  cut  while  wet,  still  there  was  a&tr  show  of  those  autumn^ 
flowers,  and  some  of  the  specimens  were  of  great  beauty.  The  profiise,  yet 
neat  decorations,  were  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  of  those  who  superintended 
the  arrangement  of  them.  There  was  also  a  splendid  display  of^v^etaUes, 
fruiti,  &c.,  which  appeared  to  give  great  satisfaction  to  a  numerous  and  moat 
respectable  Baiemblsge  of  visitors.  (Ibid.) 

ChippenAam  Horticultarat  Societal  Exbibitkm.  —  Sept.  14.  On  enteri^ 
the  splendid  room  wherein  the  show  took  place,  an  endless  variety  of  supero 
devices  met  the  eye.  On  the  right  side  of  the  spacious  apartment  was  a  hand- 
some device,  the  groundwork  of  which  was  composed  of  evergreens,  bearing 
the  name  of  our  gracious  queen,  formed  with  beoutilitl  dahlia  blooms,  and 
surmounted  with  the  anns  of  the  borough.  Opposite  to  this  appeared  a  re- 
presentation of  the  bible,  crown,  and  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  cross,  the 
lower  part  corresponding  with  that  on  the  nght  aide,  but  bearing  the  name  of 
Flora.  The  centre  window  was  filled  with  beautiful  specimens  of  exotics  and 
green-house  plants,  some  of  which  (from  the  gardens  of  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq., 
H.P.,  the  Marqueai  of  Lonsdowne,  and  Messrs.  Salter  and  Co.)  were  parti- 
cularly deserving  of  notice.  Over  the  central  entrance  door  appeared  a 
Silendid  floral  crown,  with  the  initials  of  Her  Majesty  the  work  of  Mrs. 
Dole.  The  centre  tables  were  also  covered  with  superb  devices;  while  the 
tables  around  the  room  were  spread  with  the  most  exquisite  pn^uctioos 
of  the  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  garden.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
exhibition,  and  what  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  was  the  unrivalled 
collection  of  vc^tables  shown  by  the  cottagers,  which,  for  quality  and  quantity, 
ha*  not  beeu  surpassed  by  any  show  in  the  West  of  England,  The  dahlias 
shown  by  the  cottagers  were  very  good,  as  were  the  baskets  containing  col- 
lections of  vegetables.  The  prizes  ^ven  for  these  by  the  Society  were  liberal, 
independently  of  a  variety  of  garden  and  other  took  presented  by  Joseph 
Neeld,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Bailey,  surgeon,  of  Chippenham.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that,  owing  to  the  liberal  and  spirited  conduct  of  this  Society,  espe- 
cially towards  the  cottagers,  it  will  in  future  rank  amon,^9t  the  first  in  England, 
as  upwards  of  300  firat-rate  specimens  were  exhibited  by  that  industrious  and 
weli-deserving  class,  of  which  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Chippenham  can  so 
justly  boast.  (Tbid.,  Sept.  22.) 

The  Grand  DaUin  Show  on  SaiUbuiy  Plain.  —  Sept.  7.  The  extreme  fine- 
ness of  the  weather,  the  exquisite  displmi  of  flswers,  and  the  immense  attend- 
ance  of  beauty  and  fiishion,  altogether  formed  a  scene  which  words  are  inade- 
quate to  describe.  The  interest  was  heightened  by  the  barren  locality  in  which 
this  magnificent  fete  took  place,  and  which  gave  rise  to  reflections  and  con- 
trosts  most  favourable  to  Che  pleasures  of  the  day.  There  were  at  least  500 
carriages  and  other  vehicles  at  one  time  on  the  ground.  (Ibid.,  Sept.  6.) 
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The  Annual  Marlborough  Pint  Show, — June  13.  The  folloning  prizes 
were  nwnrded :  ^  First  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Hillier,  Tor  bia  MarlborouKh  rival, 
a  scedlinp,  Victoria,  ditto,  Lady  Ackland,  one  of  the  ring,  Barrett  a  Con- 
queror, Westlake's  hero  i  second  prize,  to  Mr.  Edward  Vaisey,  Tor  his  Ladj 
Ackland,  Royal  William,  one  of  the  ring,  Marlborough  rival,  Barrett's  con- 
queror. Earl  of  Uibridge  ;  third  prize,  to  Mr.  John  Wentwortb,  for  his  Zelfa 
Mary-Anne,  Lady  Ackland,  Hibhet's  triutnphant,  Barrett's  conqueror,  regent, 
one  of  the  ring.  (Saiiibuiy  Herald,  June  21.) 

TAe  SaMibury  Cticumber  Show.  —  April  26.  Tbia  show  was  a  very  good  one, 
and  very  well  attended.  (/iW.,  April  27.) 

KiatbiayMelon  Show. — Augiut'i\.  The  largest  green-flesbed  melon  weighed 
101b.  4  at..  Bad  was  of  excellent  flavour. 

Ck^ipmham  Dahla  Show.  —  Sept.  13.  Ad  excellent  exhibition,  with  the 
room  very  tastefully  decorated. 

WoBCEsTBBSHlRB.  —  W orcctlerJurt  HoraaiUtral  and  Fioricullural  Sodely. 
— June.    This  show  was  for  fl  awers. 

Yorkshire.  — Beverlei/  and  Eatt  Riding  Floral  and  HorticuUural  E^xhiUtion. 
—  June  13.  The  marquee  and  Bsscmbly-roon  were  well  filled,  though  far 
from  crowded.  The  exhibition  itself  (we  mean  of  flowers  and  fruits)  amply 
sustained —  in  some  respects,  much  increased  —  tbegreat  celebrity  the  Society 
has  attuned.  We  question  whether  any  horticultural  society  could  vie  with  the 
East  Riding  in  the  display  of  green-house  plants;  the  pelargoniums  and  cal- 
ceolarias exceeding  anytnlng  we  had  before  witnessed.  l^e  pelargoniums 
were  princHjally  &om  the  green-houses  of  the  Rev.  L.  Thoroton,  and  E.  H. 
Reynard,  Esq. ;  they  were  in  splendid  bloom,  and  excited  universal  admiration. 
Among  the  calceolarias  were  several  superb  varieties  sent  by  Mrs.  Bethell  of 
Rise,  who  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  Society,  and  ever  enriches  the  exhi- 
bitions with  some  of  the  choicest  exotics  and  other  flowers  in  bouquets. 
Among  the  rarer  plants  we  noticed  Clintonia  pulch^lla  ;  a  very  fine  spe- 
cimen of  the  elegant  Cineraria  Victoria,  from  the  Hull  Botanic  Garden  j 
the  TropEe'oIum  tricol6rum  var.  mikjor;  some  splendid  rhododendrons;  ex- 
cellent ericas,  principally  from  Captain  Shaw's;  several  gorgeous  azaleas; 
a  good  variety  of  tulips  ;  cut  pseoniea ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  the 
admiration  obtained,  some  delicious  moss  roses,  the  queen  of  flowers  in 
our  estimation.  Amongst  the  omainental  part  of  the  exhibition  was  a  houmiet 
of  exotic  and  hardy  plants,  formed  in  pilasters,  sent  by  Captain  Sliaw.  This 
had  a  novel  and  most  pleasing^ appearance.  We  saw  also  a  basket  of  splendid 
pelargoniums,  sent  by  E.  H.  Reynard,  Esq.  Preeminent  in  beauty  were  the 
GollectioMs  of  fansies  sent  by  the  Rev.  F.  Best.  This  gentleman  is  a  most 
successful  cultivator  of  this  lovely  flower ;  he  produces  every  vear  new  and 
most  beautiful  varieties,  and  on  each  occasion  appears  to  eclipse  himself, 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Ward  of  Anlaby  sent  a  couple  of  trays  of  very  excellent 
pansies,  and  Mr.  Press  of  Beverly  a  stand  of  beautiful  plants.  The  deco- 
rations of  the  marquee  were  this  year  novel  and  well  varied,  though  not  so 
magnificent  as  in  the  autumn.  At  the  extreme  end  was  the  word  "victoria," 
each  letter  composed  of  a  difierent  variety  of  tuhps,  anemones,  pelaigoniums, 
and  other  flowers.  Over  the  president's  place  were  the  royal  arms,  formed, 
one  compartment  of  white,  and  the  other  of  lilac,  flowers,  the  upper  part  and 
crown,  which  surmounted  the  whole,  being  composed  of  exotics,  pansies,  and 
herbaceous  plants.  We  also  observed  a  very  splendid  imperial  crown  formed 
of  exotics  and  herbaceous  flowers  ;  both,  we  believe,  furnished  by  Mrs. 
Bethell.  At  the  opposite  end  was  the  word  "  Flora,"  each  letter  formed  of 
varied-coloured  pansies,  upon  a  moss  ground;  this  was  particularly  neat  and 
beautiful.  Prom  the  top  of  the  marquee  festoons  of  laburnum  and  other 
flowers  fell  gracefully,  and  added  mucli  to  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance. Un  the  principal  Cable  was  exhibited  the  splendid  service  of  plate, 
so  worthily  presented  to  tJie  zealous  and  able  secretary,  the  Rev.  Luke  Dennis, 
which  cxctlcd  general  admiration.     The  fruit  and  vt^ctables  were  also  very 
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good.  Atthfeeo'c1oek.H.D«iniaoii,Eiq,of KanwickRrioiT,* 
eompaoT,  and,  after  cnummting  the  otyecM  of  the  meeting,  itc^ 
uduuon,  that  be  had  booghl  a  new  green-bouae,  and  tbougbt,  1 


deeayipg,  he  would  pot  it  io  Kjran'i  tank;  to  obriate  danger  ai. 

corTPsire  lubUmate,  lie  gM  tha  boardi  coTered  8  m.  with  gravel ;  Ue  ow  of 
the  composition  wat  Gkely,  however,  to  be  verj  detrimental  U>  plwita,  for  he 
waa  only  jiut  ia  tnae  to  htc  bit  beatha  and  caloaolariaa  Jhan  betng  kQled. 
He  met  with  a  pereon  the  other  da^  who  told  him  a  mode  of  killiag  ue  wii»' 
worm,  and  thej  knew  what  Diitobieftheae  thnga  did,  eapeciall;  in  camatioa 
beds ;  the;  knew  that  nuitard  seed  aowed  in  beda  wonhi  kill  theoi,  but  tUi 
penoo  SBhI  that  the  refiiae  aalil  at  the  muatard  mill  wodd  eflbetually  do  it. 
He  mentionect  theae  thing*  for  their  inforaiacioa,  for  he  thought  a  nreaidene 
on^t  to  make  every  thing  bendkial  known  to  tboaa  be  addrMcd  (JSaU  A^ 
vertUer,  June  15.) 

Sept.  5.  The  aaMmbly-room  and  marqnee  were  verji  elegantly  dacmated 
with  featoona  of  everge^a  and  flowera,ftc.  At  the  aontfaeadof  dwroona, 
immediuely  above  die  prmcipal  mtnuice,  wai  a  design  in  eoloarcd  lampa,  <oii> 
■itting  of  a  crown  in  the  centre,  having  on  eitbo-  aide  Ae  imtiat  lettera 
"  V.  R-,"  wnh  ttara.  Over  the  door  communicating  Irom  the  marquee  to 
the  room,  the  words  "  Suceesa  to  the  Society  yttn  very  taatef^j  worked 
in  llowera  of  different  kinds.  At  the  aortb  end  of  the  oaiquae  waa  di^ 
plftvcd  ^arge  star,  eompoied  of  a  variecj  of  floral  productiona.  llwatatioit 
asmgned  to  the  president  was  stirmouoted  hv  the  rojal  Mint  of  ERgland; 
wHb  a  crown  worked  in  Bowera,  consiating  or  double  featbetftw,  pUoxea, 
dahlias,  and  African  marigoMs. 

The  collection  of  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  flu.,  wm  eooaidend  bv  competent 
Judges,  to  be  superior  to  that  exhibited  at  any  former  ahow.  The  dahlM, 
especiallv,  were  of  the  most  sfdendid  description,  and  in  ahnoat  endlcas  v^ 
riety.  Our  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  a  very  el^aot  dea^n, 
coniisting  of  a  clastic  temple,  composed  of  evergreens  and  fiowcra  noat 
tastefully  arranged,  sent  by  Mr.  R.  Harrison,  nrdener  to  £.  H.  Reynafd, 
Esq.  There  were  also  exhibited  some  veiy  fine  apcamau  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants.  Among  these  were  a  Loiia  lateritia,  froni  the  gtrdea 
of  R.  Bethell,  E«a.,  M.F.)  X^clinis  Bu^enoa,  bearing  nearly  100  £>wen. 
also  fh>m  the  ganten  of  Mr.  Bethell ;  Pentst^oD  gentMaiwfat,  from  W. 
Marshall,  Esq.  of  South  Cave  ;  Man^ttia  gUbra,  from  the  garden  <rf  H.  P. 
Bhawe,  Esq.,  of  Bnuitinghamthorpe  ;  and  a  number  of  very  Deaniifid  tcicaa^ 
fh>m  the   same   gentleman.     Several  very   handsome  verbenM   BttraftH  a 

rl  deal  of  attention.  A  collection  of  cut  Sowera,  from  the  BoiMmc  Otai- 
St  thiit  place,  furnished  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  curator,  waa  greatly  admired. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  various  species  of  dahlias  eznilnted :  —  Whiter 
Bride  of  Abydos,  King  of  the  Whites,'  Rose,  Witlnall't  perfttctioD;  Harooa, 
Suflblk  hero,  rival  ftissex;  Yellow,  Girling*s1  topai ;  Primroee,  SuUi^raa 
^egana.  Dray's  goldfinden ;  Dark  CrimsoD,  Springfield  rival ;  Li^t  Ctonaoa, 
Marqaess  of  Lothian  ;  Dark  Purple.  Ne  plus  ultra,  S.  purple  peifccti<» ; 
Light  Purple,  Sir  Henry  Fletch^  ;  Ridiy,  Girliiw'a  ruby  i  Red,  Simmond'a 
al^a,  paragon  of  pofection ;  Scarlet,  Lord  Lyndhurat ;  Orange,  Sir  Waltev 
Scott;  Salmon,  Etooiat  Striped,  Lady  Dartmouth, gira^  Hon.  Mrs. Harris} 
Spotted,  Dod'a  Mary ;  Dark  LUac,  hiac  perfection ;  Light  Lilac.  WidnalPa 
Sylvia,  Plaistoneroae;  Globes,  crimson  globe ;  Anemone,  flowwed ;  looted 
Lady,  Widnairs  comet  The  first  pan  of  twdvc  dthhm  coosiatcd  of  W.  Urn 
plus  ultra,  Suflblk  hero,  Quibb's  purple  perfectioD,  W.  Dukeof  Devomhir^ 
W.  Lady  Dartmouth,  Dod't  Merv,  (hrling's  ruby,  Marqoeat  of  Lotltian,  rival 
Sussex,  W.  lUcnii,  beauty  of  Kingacole,  and  Poater't  Eva.  Tho  aaoosd 
pan  of  twelve  dahlias  included,  W.  Ne  plus  extra,  Ansa's  unique,  Oiotd- 
engis.  Marquess  of  Lothian,  Suflblk  hero,  Widnall'i  perfection.  Sir  liemj 
Fletcher,  Springfield's  rival,  conqueror  of  Europe,  rival  Suaaci,  and  Dod'a 
Hary.  Hie  thml  pan  of  twdve  dahlias  couMsted  of  Dod's  Mary,  Hob. 
Mrs.  Harris,  metrt^litan  perfection,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  rival  Sussex,  Sim- 
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mond*!  slpiia,  Stooe'a  yellow  perfectioii,  Springfidd's  liral  ai^or,  WiiIiibH'h 
feetkm,  Counteaa  oTTami^ton,  girn^  and  Wklnall't  conductor.  The 
it  pa»  of  twenty-four  dahlias  consiued  of  the  tbllowin^  larietieB :  —  Stone'* 
Mrfcction,  metropoUtan  pcrfectioo.  King  Otho,  topaz,  Rienii,  Cambridge  hero, 
FMUfa  Eva,  SvffiA  kero.  Sir  W.  &ott,  Couatess  of  Oritney,  beaut;  of 
Dnlvich,  ledling,  beauty  of  Kjngocole.  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Misf  £lphUiUoi>, 
Hou.  Un.  Hani*,  criteriou,  ^ring&dd's  rival,  Dod's  Uaci',  Duke  of  Mid- 
^escx'a  riral,  Oii^ng'*  ruby,  W.  conductor,  giraffe,  and  Ddie  ot  Devon- 
shire. The  second  psnof  twenty-four  dahlias  consistedoftba  following t»- 
lietiea :  — Metropobtao  pertection,  wwtiof  gold,  Neptune^  Sulphilrea  ile^is, 
Couottaiof  ToniDgtoB,  Hon.  Mrs,  Hams,  Hra.  Broadwood,  beauty  of  DuU 
widt,  Hlac  pcHectioii,  Lady  IWtnwntb,  SuflUk  hero,  queen  of  dahtias,  Gir- 
ttn^S  niby,  Counteaa  of  Moreton,  Hadleigfa  champion,  Corinne,  Sprinrfield's 
mal.  Bride  of  Abydoa,  Dr.  HaUey,  Sir  M.  Fletcher,  King  of  the  Whttea, 
Knisht's  victory,  gem,  Lord  Lyndfaurat.  The  pan  of  dahlias  which  obtained 
the  flnt  extra  prize  for  twenty-four  vaiiedea  conuuned  i  —  Hon.  Mrs.  Harris, 
alpha,  Spring&eld'a  migar,  conqueror,  giraffe,  St.  W.  Scott,  Dod's  Mary, 
Spric^gfield's  rival,  criterion,  OKoni£nRii,  Lady  Borer,  W.  conductOT,  Metro-' 
politan  perfectton,  bulF,  Allen's  flora,  topaz.  Lady  Dartmouth,  crimson  perfec- 
tioo,  Sbakspcsre,  rival  Sussex,  Plcta  formosfsslnia.  Lady  Mary,  and  Sir  H. 
Fletcher.  The  pan  of  dahlias  to  which  waa  awarded  the  second  extra  price, 
for  twenty-four  varieties,  consisted  of  Countess  of  Orkney, Rienii,  topaz,  beauty 
_r  B-: — ^ote,  ^raffe,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Foata't  Eva,  metropolitan  perfectioD, 


of  KiogKote 

s~i.Au;, 


Mrs.  Harris,   Stone'ii  pertectior,  >„      -        ■      

Ifary,  Jeflfery's  triumphant,  criterion,  Ansell's  unique,  Lady  OartmoulJi,  Mar- 
ques of  Lothian,  riTnJ  Sussex,  Hon.  Mrs.  Ashley.  (Htdl  and  Eiut  Siding  Ihati, 
Sept.  7.1 

Comjbonmgk  HarHcuilmd  Soeitl^/.  —  Atiguit  ST.  The  productions  gaining 
Ae  priies  at  this  meeting  were  not  named,  {Gard,  Gax,,  Sept.  M.) 

Dontnter  Horticaitvral  Society.  — Thin  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  Society, 
aad  the  show  waa  a  very  good  one.    {Ibid.,  hlay  19.) 

Poai^ract  HorHctdtuToiSwaeiv.  —  Stpt.  ST.     This  was  prindpelly  for  fhiit. 
Samptan  Carnation  Siow.  —  Aug.  SO.     The  flowers  were  excellent. 

MiijAv  Horticulttmi  Sodtly.  —  Augtat  S.  The  display  of  friut  and 
vegetables  wss  very  fine  and  tempting,  conudering  the  lateness  of  the  seaaoa, 
(Gard.  Gat.,  Aug.  SA.) 

Grand  FluriciJiurai  and  Hortkulttavl  Ej/utitiim  m  lie  Mntenm  Gardvnt, 
Hull. — Aug,  30.  Arrived  within  the  iron  gates,  our  attention  waa  first 
drawn  to  a  very  elegant  Atml  device,  au^iorted  by  a  wooden  framework, 
fixed  Jnude  the  gate,  which  presented  the  mscripdon,  "  Success  to  Uorticnl- 
ture,"  benutifoUy  executed  in  flowers.  Above  this  were  the  letters  "  V.  R.," 
nirmouoted^  an  elegant  floral  crown,  composed  of  dahlias  of  every  variety 
of  shads.  The  next  otgect  worthy  of  remail  was  a  new  fountain,  presented 
by  Mr.  Kadwell  of  Hull,  and  only  pUiced  in  the  gardens  a  few  days  since : 
it  is  of  a  very  el^ant  construction,  and  delighted  the  speittators  by  throwing 
to  a  great  hei^t  a  stream  of  water  which  fell  into  the  reservoir  m  which  It 
is  fixed.  A  few  yards  further  on  stood  a  smaller  fountain,  which  was  presented 
to  the  institution  by  Mr.  Walker. 

We  are  now  amved  at  the  spacious  marquee,  the  property  of  the  Bevo'lay 
and  East  Riding  Society,  which,  on  this  occasion,  was  the  great  centre  of 
attraction ;  the  beaiiUfol  flowers  uid  planta  beii%  there  exhibited.  Over  the 
entrance  vras  suspended  another  de^t  decoration,  the  word  "  Flora,"  in 
large  letters,  composed  entirdy  of  flowers,  and  exttemely  appropriate  to  the 
situation  in  which  it  waa  placed,  the  entrance  to  a  floral  temple.  This  spacious 
erection,  which  was  136  n.  long,  and  3S  ft.  broad,  was,  during  the  whole  of 
the  day,  filled  with  admiring  apectalors.  A  series  of  tables  extended  along 
the  middle,  from  end  to  end ;  and  these  were  occupied  by  a  mlendid  ctdle^ 
tion  of  stove,  green-faouae,  hardy,  orcbideous,  and  annual  planta.    Tablea 
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iKre  also  pUced  o^nU  the  side*  of  the  tent;  and  theae  were  occupied  1^ 
dahKa»,  single  and  m  trays,  rosea,  carnatiotii,  picotees,  &c.  The  brilliant  liues 
of  the  first-naiued  flower  {Hxxluceii  a  most  beautiful  eflbct  in  the  trayi  of 
fort;-ei^t  blooms  each.  At  the  further  end  of  the  tent  stood  a  very  splenifid 
florid  arcli,  supporting  the  words,  "  Success  to  the  Ploricultursl  and  Horti- 
cuitural  ExbibiUOQ."  This  was  surmounted  bj'  a  richly  wrought  crown,  com- 
posed entirely  of  '*«■>' Li »»  Other  parts  of  the  tent  were  also  adinned  in  a 
variety  of  ways;  and  erco  the  cords  by  which  the  awning  was  suspended  were 
covered  with  flowers  and  evergreens. 

Quitting  the  marquee  at  the  further  end,  we  came  to  a  tent  of  smaller  aiae 
and  humUer  ajqieannce,  which  stood  near  to  the  ruins  of  St.  NarT**  Abbey. 
The  vegetables  were  here  exhibited  in  preat  piofiuion;  and,  from  their  enoc 
motM  sue,  attracted  numbers  of  admirers.  A  lai^je  and  handsome  booquet 
ornamented  the  upper  part  of  this  tent.  Near  to  its  entrance  was  stationed 
the  excellent  band  of  the  Ath  Dragoons.  The  mecimens  of  fruit  were  ex- 
posed to  view  in  the  theatre  of  the  Huseum,  which  was  fitted  np  for  the 
occauon,  by  boarding  over  the  seats,  so  as  to  bring  the  whole  on  a  Tevel  with 
'the  uppermost  tier.  A  \am  table  was  placed  in  the  centre:  and  some  vei7 
rich  plates  of  fniit  were  exhibited. 

Araoiwat  the  great  variety  of  apeciinens  tliat  were  exhibited,  it  would 
Bcarcriy  be  possible  to  select  an^  paramount  articles  of  merit.  One  great 
object  of  these  sodetiea,  but  wluch  ia  too  much  neglected  in  their  proceed- 
ings, is  the  cultivation  of  fruits  and  vc^tablee;  and,  in  the  show  of  these, 
there  was  much  to  admire  in  this  exhibition.  In  culinary  vegetsldes,  the 
cauliflowers,  cucumbers,  and  beans,  of  which  there  were  stnoe  most  gigantic 
specimens,  could  not  bear  comparison.  The  fruits  were  particularly  &e,  and 
tne  grapes  were  much  admired  :  one  buncfa  of  sweetwater  gnq>et  weMied 
about  nme  pounds,  and  others  displayed  great  skill  in  the  maiuwnitent.  The 
dahlias  were  some  of  the  beat  specimens  that  could  be  ofiered  to  view,  and 
there  were  several  very  pretty  seiedlings.  The  carnations  and  picoteea  w^« 
also  good,  and  in  excellent  variety.  There  were  a  few  orchidaceous  plants,  but 
not  of  the  most  showy  and  strikmg  kind.  The  different  portions  of  the  tent 
and  rooms  were  ornamented  with  flowers,  in  very  tasteful  forms.  The  large 
marquee,  which  contained  the  prominent  specimens,  was  scarcely  ample 
enough  for  the  brilliant  display  which  it  exhitnted.  {Tht  YorkMrepian, 
Sept.  1.) 

Hudderifield  Horticultural  Sodely.  —  Jufy  87,     A  very  good  show. 

Mal/on  Fhrieuittirai  and  HoHiculbiral  Society.  —  Jtify  S.  I^ndpaliy  for 
fruit  and  v^etables. 

Seyi>rd  and  Samlry  UortictUtwral  Society.  — Itily  5.  The  display  of  flowns 
was  very  good. 

W/iiliy  FlaricttUuTol  and  HorticuttMral  Society, — Jtdy  5.     I^cipally  for 

Lrrdi  Horticultural  and  FforicuUtiTal  Society,  —  Jmu  6.   A  splendid  disfday. 

Kmgtton  Floral  Society.  —  Oct.  3.  and  4.  A  most  excdient  collection  of 
dahlias,  fruitf,  and  vegetables  was  exhibited.  {HtUl  and  Eatl  Jiidiiig  Timet, 
Oct.  5,) 

York  Horticultural  Soeie/y.  —  Sept,  S£.  Owing  to  the  great  number  of 
dahlias  exhibited,  it  was  found  necesaaiy  to  set  out  the  fruits  in  the  council 
room,  and  the  vc^tables  in  the  room  below.  The  show  was  of  the  most 
splendid  character :  we  cannot  particularise  any  department  as  excelling 
another.  The  prize  specimens  being  labelled,  to  ^ow  who  were  the  success- 
ful candidates,  a  public  announcement  of  the  prizes,  which  is  always  a  vo^ 
tedious  business  in  a  large  company,  was  rendered  unneceasary.  Among  the 
prizes  were  :  —  Dahlias:  Pink,  I.  Mrs.  Thompson,  Skel ton,  for  Miss  Scroope; 
Dark  maroon,  Mr.  C.  Aspinall's  Dr.  Halley ;  White,  1.  Mr.  Edwards,  Lay«r. 
thorpe,  for  York  and  Lancaster  i  Light  scarlet,  Mrs.  Thompson's  Harris'a 
conqueror ;  Yellow,  Mr.  Edwards's  topaz ;  Yellow  ground  edged  or  tjpt,  Mr. 
Edwards's  unique;  Ruby,  1.  Mr.  Backhouse's  Lcvick's  truuDi^iBntj  Dwfc 
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1,  t.  J.  Richirdson,  Es(^.,  Ebr  Suffolk  hero;  Sdmon,  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards') Etonia;  LiUc,  1.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  lilac  periectioDi  bronze,  1. 
J.  RichardaoD,  E«j.,  for  Brown's  iHvnze  ;  oran^,  1.  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for 
Sir  Waller  Scott ;  Light  purple,  1,  Mr.  Edwards's  beauty  of  Beaufort  j  Buff, 
1.  S.  Tuke,  Esq.,  for  Sir  Robert  Peel;  Lijjht  crimson.  Land  2.  Mr.  C.  Ajmi> 
nail's  Springfield  rival;  Primrose,  or  sulphur,   1.  Joseph  Buckle,  Esq.,  tor 


Birfection  ;  Blush,  I,  and  S.  W.  H.  Hearon,  Esq.,  for  conqueror  of  Europe ; 
ark  scarlet,  L  Admiral  Preston,  for  alpha;  Light  ground  mottled,  1.  Mr. 
Etches's  Dod'a  Hery  ;  Dork  ground  tipt  li^ht,  I.  H.  Beines,  Esq.,  Bell  Hall, 
for  Levick's  incomparable ;  Light  ground  tint  dark,  1.  the  Dean  of  Yorit,  for 
the  Queen ;  Dark  ground  striped,  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Robinson's  Mrs.  Harris;  Light 
ground  striped,  1.  H.  Baines,  Esq.,  for  Bishop  of  Winchester;  Shaded,  of  any 
colour,  I.  Mr.  Edwards's  Duchees  of  Montrose;  Globe.  1.  and  2.  Mr.  R. 
Bearpark's  globe  crunson  ;  best  seedling  of  IS37-6,  1.  Mr.  Edwards.  Best 
tray  of  36  blooms,  open  for  dealers  onlj* :  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  for  Dod's  Mary, 
Countess  of  Morton,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Springfield  major,  Salmon's  perfec- 
tion, Addison,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Widnall's  perfection.  King  Harold,  Lord 
Byron,  conqueror  of  Europe,  Mias  Cooper,  Sulphitrea  ^legans,  Stone's  per- 
fection, Middteaex  rival,  Suffolk  hero,  alpha,  Ansell's  unique,  ConducCa, 
royal  standard,  beauty  of  Kingscourt,  Knight's  victory,  Marquess  of  North- 
ampton, Rienzi,  reliance,  Etonia,  purple  perfection,  Countess  of  Radnor,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  York  and  Lancaster,  Miss  Johnson,  Springfield  rival,  maid  of 
Judah,  Duchess  of  Montrose,  crimson  perfection,  and  rector  of  Ackworth. 
Best  tray  of  S4-  blooms,  for  gentlemen's  gardeners :  Mr.  Metealfe,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Thompson,  for  Springfield  rival,  Corunna,  Harris's  conqueror,  con- 
queror of  Europe,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Marchioness  of  Tavistock,  Marquess 
of  Lothian,  Dod's  Mary,  Stone's  yellow  perfection.  Miss  Scroope,  queen, 
Mrs.  Harris,  Bride  of  Abydos,  crimson  perfection,  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Queen  of  Selwood,  Countess  of  Morton,  Lady  King,  Stuart  Wortley,  the 
1,  Oirling's  ruby,  Levick'a  Shannon,  and  Clio  perfecta.     Best  tray  of  18 


blooms,  for  amateurs  :  J.  Richardson,  Esq.,  for  conqueror  of  Europe,  Spring- 
fidd  m^or,  the  gem,  JeflVies's  triumphant,  Springfield  rival,  beauty  of  Dul- 
wich,  Marquess  of  Lothian,  Sulph^rea  £l^ns,  Harris's  conqueror,  Suffolk 


hero,  Ulac  perfection.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dr.  Halley,  king  of  whites,  hero  of 
Winibourne,  Levick's  triumphant,  Dod's  Mary,  Duchess  of  Montrose. — 
PelargonJuma :  White,  I-  P.B.  Thompson,  Esq.,  for  Micrfinthum ;  Dark,  1.  W. 
H.  Iharon,  Esq.,  for  Lucifer;  Scarlet,  1.  and  2.  P.  B.  Thompson,  Esq.,  for 
fire-king;  Pink,  1.  W.  H.  Hearon,  Esq.,  for  Lavfnia  supdrba;  Purple,  1.  J. 
Preat,  Esq.,  for  Hermea  grandifl^;  Red,  1.  and  £.  Mr.  Backhouse's  Hert- 
cartiinuni;  Clouded,  1.  E.Horner,  Esq.,  for  YeaCmania'nuni  grandiflorum. 
^Plants.  Stove  plants:  1.  E.  Homor,  Esq.,  for  Hedjchium  coronftrium. 
Qreen-house  plants :  I.Joshua  Oldfield,  Esq.,  lor  Begdni'a  cap^nsis.  Fuchsias; 
1.  Mr.  Backhouse's  Fuchsia  fulgens  ;  8.  Mr.  Robinson's  seedlinc;  3.  P.  B. 
Thompson,  Esq.,  for  a  aeedling.  Green-house  annuals:  1.  Mr.  Bainea's 
Trachyroene  csrulea.  Hardy  plants  :  I.  Mr.  Backhouse's  Pensttimon  gentio- 
noldei.  Best  hardy  British  plant :  J.  Prest,  Esq.,  for  Campanula  .Sapunculue. 
China  asters  :  1.  J.  Buckle,  Esq.  Several  trays  of  China  esters,  having  above 
twelve  specimens,  were  inadmissible  finr  competition,  being  contrary  to  the 
conditions  in  the  schedule.  (^Yortthimaan,  Sept.  E9.) 

Font  Amatetir  FlorUti'  Sbcirfy.  —  Sept.  85.  Among  the  prizes  were : — Pre- 
mier priie  for  the  best  dahlia  of  any  colour,  Mr.  Hepton's  rival  Sussex ; 
Dark  puce  and  maroon,  1.  Mr.  Hepton's  rival  Sussex;  White, or  blush,  1. 
Mr.Thomas  Duck's  metropolitan  blush ;  Light  scarlet,  or  orange,  1.  Mr.  Dove's 
Douglas's  glory;  Purple,  I,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Mr.  Todd's  perfection  ;  Yellow,  or 
sulphur,  ].  Mr.  Todd's  Sulph^rea  £legans;  Dark  enmxon,  I.Mr.  Todd's 
Springfield  rival;  Ydlow  ground  striped  or  edged,  I.  Mr.  Hepton's  PIcta 
'  '    '       )    Pink,  or  rose,   1.  and  2.  Mr.  Duke's  Widnall's  perfection ; 
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Harris's  conqueror ;  Light  grouiul  apottled,  mottled,  or  edged,  1.  Mr.  Todd's 
I>od'B  Mary;  Light  crimson,  or  rubvi  !■  Mr.  Pearaon's  chance;  Dark  ground, 
white  tip  or  edge,  I.  Mr.  Pcaraon'a  king  of  tips;  Lilac,  I.  Mr.  Chaplin  h  Ladjr 
Borer;  Dark  ground  striped  or  edged,  I.  and  8.  Mr.  Duke's  Frederica; 
Salmon,  or  buff,  I.  Mr.  Heptoo's  exquisite;  Seedlingi,  1837-38,  1.  2,  3,  and 
4.  Mr.  Pearson ;  6.  Mr.  Todd.  (Ibid.) 

The  Yort  Andenl  FUtruW  Society.  —  Sept.  ST.  Among  the  prizes  were  : 
Daik  purple,  1.  Mr.  Beane'a  Widnall's  ne  plus  ultra;  White,  or  blush,  1.  Mr. 
Beaoes  Foster's  Eva;  Dork  puce,  or  maroon,  1.  Mr.  Edward's  Girling's 
Suffolk  hero;  Pink,  or  ro»e,  1.  Mr.  Beane's  Turner's  caimine  peifectioo; 
Light  scarlet,  or  orange,  1.  Sir.  Edwards's  Widnail's  reliance;  Yellow, or  sul- 

Cr,  1.  Mr.  Bell's  Sulpbilrea  ^legans;  Globes,  1.  Rev.  U.  Chaloner's  crimsM) ; 
k  scarlet,  or  red,  1.  Mr.  Beane'n  Dray's  glory  of  the  west;  Li^ht  ground 
spotted,  mottled,  or  edged,  Rer.  H.  Chaloner's  Dod's  Mary;  Lilac,  I.  Ur, 
Beane's  Neville's  hope;  Dark  crimson,  1.  Mr.  Edwards's  KJoighc'ii  victory; 
Yellow  ground  striped  or  edged,  1.  Mr.  Edwardi's  Ansell'a  unique;  Dark 
ground  white  tipped  or  edged,  1.  Mr.  Beane's  star  of  Buckland;  Light  crint- 
son,  or  ruby,  1.  Mr.  Edwards's  Qirling's  ruby ;  Dark  around  striped  or 
edged,  1.  Mr.  Parker's  Frederica ;  Salmon,  or  buff,  1.  Mr.  Beane's  Kingston's 
insid  of  Judah.  (IMd.) 

North  Riding  Hnrticultvral  and  Ftoriaxlturai  Sodeljf.  —  JUiiy  S5,  Among 
the  prizes  awarded  by  the  judges  <nere: — Fruits:  Black  grnpes,  Mr.  Whiting, 
gardeuer  to  the  Earl  of  Tyrconneli ;  white  grapes,  Mr.  Whiting.  V^eta- 
b'esi  —  Cucumbers:  I.  Mr.  Ellin  or,  gardener  to  J.  Huttoo,  Esq.  Flowers: 
— Stove  plants  in  pot ;  1 .  Slnnlngiii  guttata,  Mr.  Ellinor,  Green-house  plants  : 
1.  Azilea  fndica  Smfthii,  Mr.  Ellinor.  Heaths :  Eut&xia  myrtitolia,  Mr.  May. 
Pelargoniums,  1st  clasis,  1.  Reform,  Mr.  Ellinor;  8d  class,  1.  Pavonium  mixi- 
mum,  Mr.  Ellinor;  3d  clas),  1.  Hollifolium.  Mr.  Ellinor;  ith  class,  1. 
Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  Ellinor  ;  5th  class,  1.  Britonifnsis,  Mr.  Ellinor;  6th 
class,  I.  Nc  plus  ultra,  Irlr.  Ellinor.  Calceolarias:  1.  JusttcJa  bfcolor,  Mr. 
Ellinor;  2.  Cren&ta  spMndens,  Mr.  May;  3.  Elegantfssima  sup6-ba,  Mr. 
Mav  ;  4.  Paxtdnia  supirba,  Mr.  Ellinor ;  5.  Cactiflora  spUndens,  Mr.  May; 
6.  kellyana  grandif&lia,  Mr.  May.  (Yori  Herald,  June  8.) 

Juiy  2T.  Flowert.  Stove  plants  in  pot:  1.  Fuchsia  ftilgens,  Mr.  lihy ; 
%.  Russilin  j6ncea,  ditto.  Grecn~house  plants  in  pot:  1,8.  Gladiolus,  Mr. 
May.    Exotic  bouquet:   1.  Mr.  Ellinor.  {IM.,  Aug.  4^) 

Sept,  81.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  were  of  the  veiy  first  order,  and  the 
display  of  dahlias  beautiful  beyond  description.  Two  of  the  judges,  who  at- 
tended from  York,  declared  they  had  never  seen  a  finer  collection.  The  chair 
was  taken  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Morley,  who,  after  addressing  the  company 
with  reference  to  the  objects  of  the  day,  read  to  the  company  a  very  elegant 
treatise  on  the  nature  and  the  culture  of  the  dahlia,  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Wood,  one  of  the  judges  from  York,  and  which  was  much  admired 
and  approved  of.  About  twenty  cottagers'  prizes  were  given  by  the  Earl  rf 
Tyrconnel.  Among  the  prizes  was  one  for  a  stove  plant  in  pot,  Glolidsa 
sup^bo,  Mr.  Ellinor.  (York$hirenuin,  Sept.  89. J 

Wetl  Riding  Hortictiitural  Socieiy,  —  July  85.  This  show  is  prin^ially  for 
fruit  and  v^etables, 

Sheffield  Horliciiltural  Society,  —  Sept.  86.  On  no  forrner  occanon  waa 
there  ever  a  richer  display  of  plants,  fruits,  and  v^etabtes.  (Ibid.) 

Atpon  Flarittt'  Society.  —  Sept.  32.  The  following  were  among  the  prizes 
awarded :  — Dahlias  ;  1st  class.  Dark,  1.  Mr.  P.  Gregg's  Beauty  of  Bedford  j 
8d  class,  Purple,  1.  Mr.  P.  Grcsg's  Lord  Liverpool ;  3d  class.  Sulphur,  1. 
Mr.  Binn's  Sulph^rea  ^luans ;  4th  class.  Rosy  crimson,  I.  Mr.  Bimi's  Spring* 
field  rival;  5th  class,  Bhjsh,  Mr.  Binn's  beauty  of  Cambridge;  6th  class. 
Scarlet,  I.  and  8.  Mr.  W.  Hebden's  scarlet  perfection;  7th  class.  Yellow,  I. 
Mr.  T.  Harrison's  unknown ;  8th  class.  Purple-edged,  1.  Mr.  T.  Hanison's 
tiuknown;  9th  class.  Crimson,  1.  and  2.  Mr.  W.  Gregg's  Black  Prince;  JOth 
clas^  Spotted,  1,  Mr,  W.  Oraysw'a  Dod's  Hary;  11th  clasi,  Whiles,  1. 
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Mr.  W,  OnyKo'i  Mrs.  Wilkinton  ;  I9th  cIbbi,  Roay-edged,  1.  and  3.  Mr.  W. 
Qmyson'a  Ducfaeu  ofBucdeuch;  13th  clue,  Oranoe  striped,  I.  Mr,  W, 
Grayion's  seedling;  I4th  class.  Reds,  1.  aod  2.  Mr.  W.  ftrayion's  Casaini; 
15th  class,  Crimson  edged,  I.  and  S.  Mr.  Binn's  gem  ;  16tb  class.  Rosy,  1. 
Mr.  W,  Hebden's  ruby;  17th  class.  Buff  edged,  I.  Mr.  Binn's  Sir  Robert 
Peel  i  18th  daai.  Purple,  1.  and  S,  Mr.  W.  Grayaon's  purple  perfection ;  19th 
class,  Orange,  Mr.  W,  Oraysoa's  Aurora ;  80th  class,  Puqile  striped,  1.  and 
2.  Mr.W,  Grayson's  Frederics ;  81«t  clans,  I,  Mr.  Gregg's  water  wilch; 
nd  claw.  Purple  shaded,  1.  Mr.  T.  Harrison's  Falstalf;  SSd  claas,  Lilac,  I. 
and  9.  Mr.  W.  OrayioD's  rosy  lilac;  84th  class,  Salmon,  I.  and  S.  Mr.  T. 
Harrison's  Anna  Maria;  25tfa  class.  Crimson  edged,  1.  and  S.  Mr.  T.  Har- 
rison's  unknown  ;  Sfith  class.  Tipped,  I.  Mis.  Williamson  (  87th  class. 
Orange  ^obe,  1.  Mr.  T.  Harrison ;  SHth  class.  Red  globe,  I.  and  8.  Mr.  P. 
Gregg:  e9th  class.  Crimson  globe,  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Binna;  30th  class,  Scariet 
anemones,  1.  and  8.  Mr.  T.  HBrrison;  31st  class.  Painted  lady,  1,  8,  and  3. 
Mr.  W.  QrayBon,  The  premier  prize  for  the  best  dahlia  of  anj'  class  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Binns,  for  the  Sulphilrea  ^tegans.  China  asters  i  1.  and  8. 
Mr,  W.  Grejaon.  (^YotiMrcnum,  Sept.  89.) 

WALES. 
DENBtCBsHtSB.  —  Wrexham  HorticuUurai  Socieltf.  —  Sept.  83.     Principally 
for  dahlias. 

Glahorgahshirs.  —  Suiatuea  and  Nealh  Horticultural  Socieii/. —  Dee.  1B37. 


The  funds  of  theSociety  are  improving ;  but  we  are  sorry  to  learn  thcr 
several  defaulters.  The  chellKnge  snuffbox  wssgained  by  Mr,  Viviun  . 
the  fancy  prizes  by  Mr.  D.  Llewel}  n,  the  other  by  Mr.  Vivian.     The  pruning 


iwarded  to  Mr.  Llewelyn's  gardener,  for  the  best  baskets  of 
vegetables.  The  honorary  secretary  has  informed  us  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  president  not  to  compete  for  prizes,  but  to  send  his  plants,  as 
usual,  for  exhibition ;  the  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  possessors  of  smaller 
collections  of  plants  will  be  enabled  to  compete  with  each  other  with  more 
certainty  of  aucceits.  Mr.  Llewelyn  has  also  handsomely  expressed  his  de- 
sire to  do  every  thine  he  can  to  iorward  the  Society  ;  and,  having  been  one 
of  the  most  successful  competitors,  he  has  intimated  to  the  secretary  that 
he  will  act  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Vivian,  and  send  his  plants,  as  before, 
fur  exhibition,  but  not  as  a  competitor.  The  show  was  principally  for  chry- 
santhemums ;  but  there  were,  also,  the  following  stove  and  green-house  plants, 
which  gained  prizes ;  —  Poinsettia  pulch^rrima,  Stenorhynchus  specidsus, 
Goddyera  discolor,  Epidendron  cochlcatum,  Cypripedium  insignis,  and  My- 
dnthus  barbatus,  Mr.  D.  Llewelyn  ;  AzMea  fndica  dlba,  and  phcenlcea  Smfthi^ 
Mr.  Vivian ;  Ceropegia  elegana,  Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  set  of  green-house  plants.  Cor* 
ne's  pulchella,  C.  specidsa,  £'pacris  impr^asa,  and  Crowca  laligno,  Mr.  Vivian, 
{Cambrian,  Jan.  80.,  1838.) 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Guemtey  Horticidlural  Sodely.  —  Jufy  86.  The  prominent  feature  of  this 
exhibition  was  the  carnation,  and  for  this  lovely  flower  Mr.  W.  Mellish  ob- 
tained the  principal  priies.  The  green-house  plants  of  Mr,  P.B,Dobr£e;  th« 
varieties  ot  anMrautiius  and  German  stocks  exhibited  by  Capt.  Applet         '' 

'     ■■  ■  »  ..    r.  .     r.  ■   ,    ,  j^  ^g  dahlias  and  wegel 

■e  very  6De.  The  great  object  of 
this  institution  was  to  encourage  the  country  people  to  improve  the  culture  of 
fruits  and  vegetable!  ;  and  the  last  exhibition  proved  that,  within  [he  short 
space  of  four  years,  a  considerable  amelioration  has  taken  place.  We  were 
sorry,  however,  that  the  priies  awarded  to  the  cottagers  were  doled  out  with 
such  a  niggardly  hand,  tor  we  conceive  that  all  the  money  received  for  ad- 
mission should  be  expended  in  premiums  for  this  class  of  competitors.  It 
has  been  stated  to  us,  that  one  man  exhibited  three  caUwges,  eadi  weighing 
KB  8 
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181b.,  aodof  Bgoodqumlitjiwulthatliediil  not  receive  b  prne.  The  Ust  of 
cottagers'  prizes  hu  not  been  forwarded  to  us,  thou^  we  nave  applied  for  it, 
wlueh  circumstance  prerenu  our  making  such  detailed  remarkt  as  we  other- 
wise should  hsTe  doDe.  (TAtr  Star,  July  29.) 

The  Jertey  AmuUurai  and  HoriiadhiTai  Society. —  May  SO.  The  room 
was  most  tastefiill}'  arraoged,  and  the  spectators  more  numerous  and  fashion- 
able than,  periuras,  on  any  preceding  occasion.  We  were  particularly  struck 
with  the  lar^  devices  in  ortificiat  flowers!  namely,  the  crown  in  pvoniea, 
V.  R.  in  heartsease,  and  a  star  in  anemones,  all  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  Saunders, 
the  nurseryman,  for  which  the  Judges  very  propeilj  awarded  to  him  an  extra 
priie.  It  was  apprehended  that,  owing  to  tile  very  unfavourable  weather,  and 
lateness  of  the  season,  the  hardy  products  of  the  garden  would  be  very  few  ; 
but  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  not  only  to  find  the  exhibitors  numerous, 
but  the  tables  well  covered ;  indeed,  more  loaded  than  at  any  previous  spring 
show,  particularly  with  articles  from  the  cottager*'  gardens. 

The  flowers  from  the  fp-een-houaes  of  Mr.  Dupr^  (the  queen's  advocate), 
and  Mr,  C.  De  Quetteville,  were  not  only  very  numerous,  but  of  the  best 
classes,  and  in  the  ^eateat  beauty  and  perfection,  Mr.  Dupr^'s  contri- 
butions to  these  exhitntions  have  on  former  occasbns  ranked  him  as  a  highly 
successful  horticulturist;  hut  we  are  particularly  gratified  on  the  present 
occasion  by  his  splendid  show  of  calceolarias,  especially  a  variety  of  seed- 
lings, which  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  large  stand.  Mr.  C.  I>« 
Quetteville's  hot-house  plants  were  particularly  noticol,  and  the  geraniums 
of  both  these  gentlemen  were  deserving  of  the  highest  eulogium. 

The  bouquets  of  hardy  cut  flowers  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual,  owing 
to  the  season,  and  the  very  heavy  rains  of  the  two  previous  days.  We 
muat.  however,  notice  a  very  splendid  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  device  of 
a  basket,  which  was  sent  b^  Mrs.  Owen,  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded. 
It  must  have  occupied  its  composer  mnny  hours  to  display  her  beau- 
lifu!  flowers  in  such  excellent  array;. and,  although  a  device  of  this  kind 
does  not  generaltv  set  off  flowers  to  advantage,  Mrs.  Owen's  bouquet  whs 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  only  ripe  strawberries  that  were  sent  came 
from  the  garden  of  Captain  PeUrClement  of  St.  Lawrence,  They  were  Keene's 
aeedlinvs,  very  fine,  and  reared  entirely  in  the  open  ground. 

Mr.  Lempn^  of  Rosel  sent  some  very  large  lemons,  which  appeared  in  all 
respects  as  good  as  any  imported  :  and  the  oranges  from  Mr.  Robin's  deserve 
the  same  notice.  This  Utter  gentleoian's  e''Bpe8  were  the  only  fruit  of  thia 
kind  exhibited,  and  obtained  a  prize.  Mr.  James  Hammond  exhibited  some 
excellent  keeping  apples,  and  his  asparagus  still  maintained  its  character  of 
superiority.  In  this  department  Mr.  Jarvis  was  also  successful,  and  we  par- 
ticularly noticed  the  very  fine  bankets  of  vegetables  from  the  gardens  of  Mr, 
'  I>iipr£  and  Mr.  Patriarche  of  St.  Lawrence. 

The  nurserymen  have  verj'  considerably  improved  in  their  contributions, 
and  wa  saw  very  respectable  kinds  of  flowers  from  the  green-houses  of  Mr. 
Tuivis  and  Mr.  Hirst,  wbo  have  recently  entered  into  business  in  that  line. 
In  the  early  part  of  our  notice,  we  mentioned  Mr.  Saunders's  contribution  of 
flowers  for  devices ;  but  even  that  was  surpassed  by  two  large  stands,  loaded 
with  the  rich  contents  of  his  green-houses.  It  would  be  invidious  to  draw  a 
compariaon  between  him  and  Mr.  Ren£  l.angelier,  who  also  contributed  a  very 
splendid  collection  of  green-house  plsnls.  The  exhibition  of  each  was  highly 
credit^le,  and  the  list  of  prizes  proves  that  the  judges  entertained  the  some 
opinion.  The  Rev.  T.  Jarvis  has,  we  understand,  recently  eBtablished  his 
gardener  as  a  nurseryman,  and  from  his  collection  some  splendid  pelargoniums 
and  calceolarias  were  exhibited. 

It  was  highly  pleasing  to  see  tfaevery  numerous  and  creditable  contributions, 
both  in  flowers  and  vegetables,  from  the  cottagers'  gardens.  We  regret  that 
we  hare  not  space  to  dilate  on  this  part  of  our  subject ;  but  we  beg  to  record 
onr  opinion,  that  the  Society  has  worked  extremely  well  in  this  particular 
departmeat.  It  hai  not  only  let  ui  example  for  ioduitry,  eeono  my,  and  neab- 
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Beu  anwitf  e  very  useful  class  of  society,  but  contributed  very  much  to  the 
public  comfort,  by  an  improved  supplyof  vegetables  throughout  thej'ear. 

There  was  au  exbibitioD  of  poultry,  in  ihe  open  apoce  id  front  <rf' the  arse- 
nal; but  our  reponer  hai   not  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  pBiticulaTinDg 

We  understand  that  the  cattle  show  was  not  only  more  numerous  than  on 
any  former  occasion,  but  the  cattie  ehowed  very  evident  marks  of  improve- 
menL  Indeed,  the  prices  now  olfered  for  Jersey  cows  and  heifers  prove  the 
great  improvement,  and  exemplify,  in  a  most  important  manner,  the  valuable 
services  rendered  to  the  islaud  by  tneans  of  this  truly  national  institution. 
(Jeriey  Ttmei,  June  I.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Caltdonian  Horticuilnrai  Soeiely,  —  June  7,  For  the  prize  oftred  lor  the  six 
finest  shrubby  plants  in  flower,  four  amateur  or  nrdener  competitor*  appeared ; 
and  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  fjerdener  to  Colonel 
LindsHv  of  Bdcarres,  who  exhibited  Pimelea  rosea.  Cactus  speciosissima, 
C.  Jenkinsonn,  E'pacris  heteronema,  Kennedys  bimaculaCa  (very  fine},  and 
Surch^lia  capensis,  A  separate  medal  was  ofT^ed  for  the  best  collection  from 
a  nursery-garden ;  for  this  there  was  no  proper  competition,  but  the  plant! 
tent  by  Mr,  James  Kelly,  foreman  to  Messrs.  James  Dickson  and  Sons  of  the 
Inverleith  Niiraeriea,  were  deemed  highly  deserving  of  the  premium )  they 
were  Clematis  blcolor,  Deutzia  scabra.  Azalea  phcenicea,  Boronin  denticuUta, 
Alonsda  ^legsns,  and  a  seedling  cactus,  allied  to  C.  Jenkinsonii,  copiously 
studded  with  flowers.  The  premium  for  the  six  finest  herbaceous  plants  waa 
also  voted  to  Mr.  Kelly ;  (be  specimens  consisting  of  iStiticc  foli^,  Begdora 
parviflora,  ferbena  Tweediana,  Amaryllis  Adiintr,  /Inagallis  grandifldra,  and 
lioita  lateritia.  Two  premiums  were  awarded  for  fuchsias;  the  first  to  Mr. 
Brewster,  Balcarres,  for  fine  seedltne  varieties,  named  Brfwsteri  and  Th6ia- 
•oni.  For  Cape  heaths,  two  premiums  were  also  given ;  the  first  to  Mr. 
Bobert  Watson,  Mi^ener  to  Cttvid  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Moredun,  the  kinds 
being  £r)ca  tenella,  Bon  plan  din  rubida,  and  veniix  coccSnea. 

The  finest  verbenas  exhibited  were  those  produced  in  the  Society's  own 
garden,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  James  M'Nab,  including  sev^al  novel- 
ties, particularly  new  varieties  of  Tweediona,  celled  gtandiflore  and  latifdlia, 
and  a  very  choice  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Macintosh,  at  Archerfield,  and  named 
after  Mrs.  Fei^son  ;  but  these  not  being  allowed  to  eompete,  the  premium 
was  voted  to  Mr.  Watson,  Moredun,  whose  collection  consisted  of  r.  Atran- 
tana,  Tweediann,  MeUndret,  incisa,  Drummdndi,  and  pulch^Ua  alba. 

Two  competitors  produced  calceolarias,  and  both  coUectious  were  fine. 
The  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver, 
£sq.,  Newington  Lodge ;  the  varieties  being  Earl  Dalhoude,  Solomon,  Shank- 
\jaBa,  Julilna,  Venus,  and  new  scarlet.  Mr.  Brewster,  gardener  to  Col. 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  received  a  medal  for  verj'  fine  seedling  cinerarias,  the 
offspring  of  C.  cru^nta  or  h^brida.  One  having  dark  purple  flowers,  named 
Cineraria  reginse,  was  particularly  admired. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  finest  twenty-four  pansies  seemed  to'exate  the 
greatest  emulatioi^  no  fewer  then  seventeen  competitors  appearing,  exclusive 
of  nurserymen  or  dealers.  Several  of  the  collections  approached  each  other 
very  nearly  in  merit.  Only  two  collections  from  nursery-gardens  were  exhi- 
bited ;  and  the  medal  was  assigned  to  Mr.  William  Shenkly,  Leith  Walk  Nu^ 
series,  a  ver^  successful  cultivator.  Two  most  superb  and  tastefully  arranged 
bouquets  of  cut  flowers  ornamented  the  smaller  tent  on  the  lawn.  Prcmiunta 
were  awarded  for  both  g  the  highest  for  one  which  included  a  vast  profusion 
of  the  blossoms  of  rare  exotics,  from  the  never-failing  garden  of  Batcarres. 

Among  the  extra  articles  produced  were  two  beautiful  seedibg  petargo- 
oiums,  Irom  the  garden  of  James  Tytler,  Esq.,  of  Woodhouselee ;  and,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  Henry  Jardine,  the  vice-president,  a  premium  was  unanimously 
voted  to  Mr.  David  Fowlis,  gardener  at  Woodhouselee,  who  raised  them. 
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llie  Targe  tmt  on  the  lavn  wu  completdy  filled  widi  beautifhl  pknti ; 
indeed,  they  were,  periiaps,  too  numeroua  or  crowded.  The  moet  raagnificeat 
were  from  the  Boyal  ButMiic  Garden,  particulBrlj'  Daviista  ktilolia,  Urerlllea 
acanthi  folia.  Erica  odAra  r6sea,  ovata,  and  fldrida,  Binksia  CunniDghimi,  ■ 
Doble  omngc  tree  in  full  bearing,  and  an  incomparable  Ztlium  eifmiuni. 

A  handsome  glazed  case,  desi^ated  a  "  |>ortable  coniervatory,"  and  occu- 
pied by  rare  plants  in  b  growing  state,  attracted  much  atteotion.  It  had  been 
prepared  by  Mr.  Junes  M'Nab,  for  Daniel  Ellis,  Esq.,  the  dtstinguiifaed 
writer  on  v^etation.  After  being  once  well  watered,  the  portable  conierra- 
tory  it  shtit  clote,  so  as  to  be  nearly  air-tight ;  and  it  may  remain  so  for 
months,  or  even  Tears,  the  plaatB  still  continuing  to  flourith.  It  must  be 
exposed  to  the  full  light,  and  as  oAen  as  possible  to  the  sun's  rays,  so  as  to 
enable  the  plants  to  produce  oxygen  for  themselTes.  The  evaporation  being 
vestrained  by  the  glass  eorering,  an  equable  local  atmoepbeie  is  maintained, 
thus  po<iseiBing  at  once  the  quality  both  of  purity  and  moisture.  In  thi< 
way,  alpine  plants  hare  been  succeisrully  cultivated  by  Mr.  Word  of  Well- 
close  Square,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  city  of  London;  and  delicate  plants 
have  been  transported  in  saiety  through  tropical  climates  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tharoea. 

We  can  only  very  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the  other  prod  jctionsi^  the  day^ 
A  splendid  specimen  of  ^chium  gigaiiteum,  liom  the  garden  of  Misa  Oilchriat 
of  Bunnyside,  was  mut-h  admired.  A  large  branch  of  Aiiei  speciosum,  richly 
clothed  with  its  fuchsia-like  blotaoms,  wa«  from  the  garden  of  Sir  George 
Suttie  of  Prestongrangc.  A  fine  plant  of  Aitice  aHMSrea  was  from  the  bo. 
tanical  nursery  garden  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  Comely  Bonk.  Various  beautiful 
flowering  exotics,  particularlv  Eutixia  myrtiiolia  and  Pulten^'a  daphndidea, 
were  from  the  garden  of  the  thike  of  Buccleuch,  at  Dalkeith,  the  presidentof 
the  Society.  Some  fine  exotic  herbaceous  plants,  auch  as  Crtnum  america- 
num  and  6l6sin>a  apecidaa,  came  from  Dalmeny  Park,  the  teat  of  the  £arl  of 
Koseberry  j  and  others,  of  equal  rarity  and  loveliness,  from  the  nursery-garden 
of  Mr.  Sang,  at  Kirkcaldy.  Plant*  of  uncommon  beauty  were  ^o  contributed, 
from  the  gardens  of  David  Falconer,  Esq.,  of  Cartowrie;  Profeator  Dunbar, 
Rosepark  ;  and  Dr.  Neill,  Canonmills.  (Scoltma'i,  June  13.) 

Sept.  a.  Fhiit  and  Dahlia  Campelilion.  The  speciment  produced  were 
equal  in  quality,  and  exceeded  in  number,  any  exhibited  on  former  occasions, 
and,  in  so  unfavourable  a  season,  this  may  be  regarded  at  just  matter  of  gr^ 
tulatiou.  We  thaH  now  detail  the  various  award*,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  competitors  belong  to  variout  district*  of  Scotland  ;  so  that  this  ia 
truly  a  national  society,  deserving  the  support  of  all  who  are  fond  of  gardening, 
and  worthy  of  the  honour  lately  conferred  oa  it  by  Her  Mqeaty,  in  becoming 
its  patroness. 

For  the  bett  two  aorts  of  peaches,  raised  nnder  gUss  (eight  competitors), 
a  first  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Newton,  gardener  to  sir  David 
Baird,  of  Newbyth.the  kinds  being  the  galande  and  Royal  Oeoi^.  For  the 
best  three  sorta  of  peaches  Irom  open  wall  (also  eight  competitors),  the  first 
premium  was  found  due  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gardener  to  Lord  Grn,  Kin- 
launs,  the  kinds  being  galande,  noblesse,  and  Royal  Kensington.  For  the  best 
two  sorts  of  nectarines  from  glazed  house,  there  were  five  competitora  ;  and 
the  first  premium  was  ipven  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  Kinfiuin*,  the  kinds  being 
elruge  and  scarlet.  Best  two  sorts  of  nectarine  from  open  wall,  premium 
voted  to  Mr.  Peter  Thomson,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  of  Craigte- 
ball,  the  kinds  being  the  white  and  the  red  Roman.  Best  two  sorts  of  ^iricota, 
to  Mr.  Geoi^e  Brown,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lauderdide,  Dunbar  House, 
the  kinds  being  the  Breda  and  Moorpark.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  plunia, 
there  being  dght  competitors,  two  premiums  were  given;  the  first,  to  Mr. 
John  Young,  at  Riccarton,  for  the  Washington,  Orleans,  and  white  magnum. 
For  the  best  twel\-e  greengage  plums,  there  were  no  fewer  than  fifteen  compe- 
titors :  two  premiums  were  given ;  the  first  to  Mr.  Arthur  Calder,  ijardaner 
to  George  Sligo,  Esq.,  of  Seacliff     Beat  right  figs,  to  Mr.  Jamea  Smitb,  gv- 
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dener  to  the  Esrl  of  Hopetonn,  Hopetoun  Houk,  the  kinds  being  the  brown 
bchia  .Riid  black  lanfaia,  Se«t  three  sorts  of  Bummer  pears,  to  Mr.  James 
HkckintoBb,  Archerfield.  the  Linda  being  the  jai^onelle,  Duhomel,  and  early 
beurr£.  For  the  best  two  bunches  of  black  Hamburg  grapes,  there  were 
fourteen  competitors,  all  producing  large  and  beautiful  specimenE ;  two  pre* 
miums  were  voted;  the  first  to  Mr.  James  Dobson,  gardener  to  the  Marquess  of 
Tweeddale,  Yester  House.  For  the  best  two  bunches  of  any  variety  of  Fron- 
tignac  grape,  two  premiums  were  also  pvea  ;  the  tint  to  Mr,  James  Macin- 
tosh, Arcberfield.  For  the  largest  cluster  of  dessert  grapes,  to  Mr.  John 
Hogg,  Ratho  House,  the  kind  beioE  the  white  Syrian.  For  the  best  EnviUe 
pino-apple,  to  Mr.  Alexander  Muirliead,  gardener  to  Colonel  Belshea,  Inver* 
maj.  For  the  largest  pine-apple  of  any  other  variety,  to  Mr.  William  Cutb- 
bertson,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  Dalmeny ;  the  kind  not  named, 
"'  '     '  "       '   ms  were  offered  fofr  tile  best 

nelons.and  both  were  awarded 
to  Mr.  James  Falconer,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Erskine,  Cambo  House.  Two 
ardeners  contested  for  the  prixe  offered  for  the  greatest  variety  of  different 
kinds  of  ripe  dessert  fruits,  and  both  collections  were  excellent.  A  premium 
was  assigned  to  each,  viz.  Mr.  Macintosh,  Archerfield,  and  Mr.  Robert  Wat- 
son, gardener  to  DaTkd  Anderton,  Esq.,  Moredun. 

Amoog  the  extra  articles  produced  was  a  remarkable  branchial  of  black 
Hambui^  grspe,  sbowii^  five  clusters  proceeding  from  one  eye.  For  this  a 
premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Oeorge  Brown,  gardener  at  Dunbar  House.  Two 
beautiful  specimens  of  queen  pineapple,  from  Hopetoun  House  garden, 
though  Dot  intended  for  competition,  but  marked  "  for  the  dessert,  were 
considered  deserving  of  an  honorei^  premium,  which  was  accordingly  voted  to 
Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 

The  prises  for  dahlias  were  then  awarded  ;  but  wc  do  not  notice  them,  as 
the  names  of  the  winning  kinds  are  not  given. 

Several  cultivators  eiTiilnted  seedling  dahlias  raised  in  Scotland  within  the 
last  two  years,  snd  the  silver  medal  was  assuned  to  Mr.  Alexander  Smith, 
r  to  William  Forbes,  Esij.,  Callender  House,  who  produced  the  three 


nrdener  b 
finest. 


splendid  bouquets  of  autumnal  flowers  were  exhibited.  For  the 
lichest  and  most  tasteful,  the  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  David  Brewster. 
A  small  reward  was  likewise  voted  to  Mr,  W,  Ferguson,  Dunfermline,  who 
exhibited  a  fsndful  pagoda,  constructed  with  much  care,  and  covered  with 
moss  and  heatfa.  Collections  of  various  fine  flowers,  not  specified  in  the 
price  list,  were,  on  this  occasion,  exhibited.  The  beauty  of  the  hollyhocks, 
lent  by  Mr.  Ponlis,  from  Woodhouselee,  attracted  particular  attention.  The 
petunias,  from  Wemyss  Hall,  could  scarcely  be  Eurpassed  ;  and  the  African  and 
French  marigolds,  from  Mr.  PatUon's  garden,  at  W ill iomfield,  greatly  excelled, 
in  sue  and  splendour,  the  specimens  usually  neen  in  gardens,  ii^ome  rare  and 
curious  plants,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  Falconar  of  Csrlowrie,  were  interesting 
to  botanical  cultivators.   {ScoUmoTi,  Sept.  89.) 

Abirdebnihire. — Aberdeetulttre  Horticultural  Society.  —  June  SO.  Among 
the  prizes  awarded  was  one  for  the  best  twelve  preserved  apples,  to  John 
Daltachie,  gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Haddo 
House,  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  David  Oairns,  gardener,  Ulenbervie,  for 
abox  of  geraniums,  raised  from  seed  by  him;  and  a  second  ditto  to  William  Find- 
lay,  Castle  Eraser,  for  a  handsome  specimen  of  Brugmansii:!  sanguines,  in  flower. 
Numerous  other  prizes  were  awarded,  but  we  do  not  insert  them,  as  the 
names  of  the  kinds  of  plants  winning  them  are  not  given.  ^Aberdeen  Jovmat, 
June  S7.) 

Avg.  88.  Notwithstanding  the  unseasonable  weather  which  has  prevailed 
of  late,  Iheie  was  one  of  the  lai^est,  most  rare,  and  early  displays  of  fruits, 
fiowNB,  &c,  which  have  been  witnessed  for  some  yean.  The  attendance,  too, 
was  excellent ;  a  large  majority  were  of  the  anstocracy.  In  proof  of  the 
interest  which  these  uhihitions  are  now  creating,  it  need  only  be  meatioDed 
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dwt,  radiMiTe  or  priril^ed  tickeU,  the  recapu,  in  siipoica  tdun  at  dw 
door,  exceeded  that  of  the  five  show*  of  last  year  put  together.  The 
names  of  the  plants  obtaining  prizes  are  not  given,  except  an  extra  prise 
awarded  to  John  Dailachie,  gardener  to  the  lUght  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  Uaddo  House,  Tor  a  handsome  plant  of  Passiflora  kemiesina,  in 
flower  i  a  second  ditto  to  William  Findlay,  Castle  Fraser,  for  a  plant  of  Ery^ 
thrhia  CYista-gilli,  in  flower  j  ami  a  third  ditto  to  David  Uaima,  Glenbenie,  for 
cockscombs.  There  wa«  aJso  preaeoted,  bj  Mr.  Oaima,  a  ^endid  box  of 
dahlias,  allowed  to  be  the  beat  in  the  hall  (  but  the  judges  considering  them 
not  to  be  distinct  varieties,  they  were  not  permitted  to  compete. 

After  the  duiner,  Mr.  Massie  proposed  "  the  memory  of  the  late  Hr.  Crofn- 
bie  of  Phesdo,  and  Dr.  Dyce,"  both  gentlemen  having  done  much  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  aHsociation.  Hr.  Hassie,  in  introducing  the  toast,  alluded 
particularly  to  the  anxiety  which  Mr.  Crombie  had  evinced  to  get  abotankal 
garden  near  Aberdeen.  He  (Mr.  M.)  hoped  that  this  question  would  again 
be  adlated,  and  that  such  a  Esrden  would  »oon  be  establisiied.  The  toast  waa 
drunk  in  solemn  silence.  It  was  st^ed,  both  by  tbe  chairman  and  the  croiK 
pier,  that  measures  were  now  in  progreas  for  liaving  a  botanical  garden  ia 
connexion  with  tlie  association.  (Aberdeen  Herald,  Sept.  I.) 

Aybshirk,  —  Xiituamocli  Horlicullarai  Society.  —  June  15.  A.  very  good 
exhibition. 


Banppshirb.  —  Saafiiire  Harliciillaral  Society.  —  July  SO.  Amomr  other 
prizei,  were  one  for  rhuhorb,  to  W.  Knowles,  gardener  to  W.  Bisset,  Esq.,  of 
Lessendrum  ;  and  another  for  preserved  applet,  to  A.  Skinner.  There  waa 
also  an  extra  prize  to  James  Adam,  for  a  collection  of  seedling  faeartseate. 
{Stirling  Joariai,  July  87.) 

Bekivickshibe. —  Berimck  upon  Tweed.  £iulem  Border  Hortieu&ural 
Society.  —  Juiy  17.  The  number  of  competitors  waa  not  great;  but  there 
was  a  good  display  of  flowers.     (Cord.  Gas.,  Aug.  11.) 

CLtCKKANNANauiRE.  —  ClackBumnajuhot  Hortiadtaral  Society.  —July  19. 
The  rooms  were,  aa  usuid,  tastefully  ornamented  with  evergreena  and  flowers, 
by  Mr.  Williamson,  and  the  porch  or  entrance  to  them  both,  elegantly 
adorned  by  means  of  pillars,  supportiDg  wreaths  of  foliage,  and  festoons  o{ 
flowers,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  John  Paterton,  who  suggested  this  vei^ 
material  improvement.  Among  other  attractive  decorations  of  the  exhibi- 
tion  room,  not  the  least  was  a  portrait  (a  transparency,  and  which  ought  to 
hare  been  placed  in  a  window  as  such)  of  her  most  gracioui  H^esty  the 
Queen,  surrounded  by  evergreens  and  flowers,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion, 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  of  the  Royal  Oak  Hotel. 

Although  the  morning  was  rainy,  the  meeting  was  honoured  with  the  pre- 
sence of  mtwt  of  the  distinguished  families  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
including  parties  from  Airthrey  Castle,  Alva  House,  Powis  House,  &Cy  and 
of  a  considerable  number  of  strangers.  In  consequence  of  the  long-continued 
unfavourable  weather,  the  committee  postponed  this  meeting  two  weeks :  and 
now  the  numerous  company  all  appeared  much  pleased  in  witnessing  so  pleo- 
tiful  a  supply  of  excellent  articles,  fruits  and  flowers,  as  well  as  vegeubles,  few 
of  which  wore  in  perfection  a  fortnight  ago.  There  were  exhibited,  by  Dr. 
Walker,  150  herbaceous  plants  and  flowering  Bhrube,  named;  also  SAvanetiea 
of  roses :  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  from  Dollar  Botanic  Garden,  50  hardy  herbaceous 
plants,  84  stove  and  green-house  plants,  and  El  hardy  ^rubs,  all  m  flower ; 
besides  a  number  of  rare  annuals,  &c. :  by  Mr.  Paxton,  Kennelpans,  early 
potatoes,  very  fine ;  Cactus  specif,  and  apples  (red  cluster)  in  excellent  pre- 
servation :  by  Mr.  Drummond,  several  green-house  plants,  together  with  a 
variety  of  new  half-hardy  annuals,  among  which  were  Nem^hila  insfsnis, 
Phl6x  Drumm6ndti,  LegMoalphon  densiflorus,  L.  ondrosiceut,  ^litoca  Wran- 
gelidna,  Eschsch61t»a  crocea,  &c.  :  by  Mr.  Cathie,  from  Airthrey  Cattle, 
VexbiaB  JHetimirei,  V.  ven6aa,  V,  Tweediona,  Y,  Drunundndii,  J/tmuluacardi- 
n^lis,  A'nna  Bol^jna  pink  (rare  and  fine),  a  lar^  assortment  of  very  qilendid 
dahlia* :  also  brown  Portuial  onions,  and  Am^ican  early  potatoes,  bou  itty 
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huffi,  and  the  htter  completely  ripe,  b«ng  raised  by  a  new  method,  whereby 
alt  GUperfluouB  moisture  is  drained  From  them  during  the  time  of  tbor  growth  : 
by  Mr,  Smith,  from  Powb  Hou»e,  five  varietiei  of  apples,  in  the  finest  state 
of  preservatioo ;  also  cucumbers,  pansies,  and  several  varieties  of  peas ;  by 
Mr.  Trotter,  from  Alva  sarden,  a  quantity  of  cut  Sowen,  and  very  fine  peaches 
from  hot-house :  by  Mr.  Taylor,  from  Dunmore  Park,  a  great  quantity  of 
shrub*  and  flowers  ;  by  Mr.  Wdr,  from  Kennet  garden,  specimens  of  ii6ya 
cam^sa  Ziythnim  grandiiidrum,  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  three  varietjes 
of  apples,  and  three  large  fruit  of  the  pound  pear,  in  a  very  superior  state  of 
preservation :  by  James  Christie,  Esq.,  Shaw  Park,  a  great  variety  of  cut 
flowers  and  shrubs  :  by  Mr.  William  Williamson,  several  new  pelargoniums. 
Fuchsia  globoia,  Peluma  nyctt^niiolia ;  also  twenty  sorts  of  calceolarias. 
Mr.  Cobban  exhibited  a  apleoiud  collection  of  seedling  pansies,  and  also  of 
seedling  pinks,  both  of  which  were  intended  for  competition,  but  were  acci- 
dentally too  late  in  being  brought  forward.  It  was,  however,  the  opinion  of 
the  judges,  and  of  oil  who  exammed  them,  tbat  they  would  have  obtained  first 
prties.  The  display  of  that  universal  favourite  the  pansy  was  much  admired, 
Doth  for  their  number,  and  beautiful  variety  of  tint.  The  pinks  were  com- 
paratively but  few;  it  being  still  too  early  for  their  full  blooming,  iu  thepresent 
late  season.  (Sliriing  Jmtnud,  July  27.) 

Srpt.  13.  Notwithstanding  the  long-continued  rain  and  high  winds,  a  great 
profurion  of  very  excellent  fruits,  flowers,  and  v^etablea,  was  brought  for- 
ward ;  BO  that,  altogether,  this  autumnal  exiiibition  was  at  least  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  preceding.  Both  the  large  rooms  were  tastefully  adumed,  as  usual, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Williamson  ;  and  the  porch,  as  at  the  summer 
exhibition,  was  ornamented  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  Mrs.  John  Paterson. 
The  elegant  terra  cotta  vase,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Bald,  was  at  the  head  of  the  upper  room,  filled  with  the  choicest  flowers ;  and 
the  whole  getting  up  of  the  exhibition  appeared  to  give  universal  satisfaction. 
Although  die  morning  was  unfavourable,  the  company  present  was  both 
numerous  and  respectable,  consisting  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  subscribers  and  their  filends. 
Of  the  many  articles  exhibited,  only  an  imperfect  account  has  been  obtained. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  them  :  — There  was  exhibited,  by  Mr.  Niven,  from 
Keir  gardens,  forty  varieties  of  very  fine  dahlias;  by  Dr.  Walker,  Woodut, 
Dollar,  two  hyacinths,  which  have  been  for  the  last  twelve  years  in  the  open 
garden,  without  shelter ;  that  is,  taken  up  every  autumn,  and  planted  again  in 
November  of  each  year.  The  larger  one  measured  8^  in.  in  circumference, 
and  weighed  4i  ounces;  the  smaller,  8  in.,  and  4  ounces  in  weight.  By  Dr. 
Walker  were  also  exhibited  a  quantity  of  the  uncommonly  beautiful  red  plum, 
Atlnus  cerasifera :  by  Mr.  Somervilie,  from  Kippenross garden, apples  (Oogar 
pippin),  crop  1837 ;  also  by  Mr.  Weir,  from  Kennet  eurden,  apples  of  crop 
1837,  all  in  the  finest  state  of  preservation:  by  Mr.  Taylor,  from  Dunmore 
garden,  grapes,  apricots,  peaches,  and  plums  %  by  Mr.  Paxton,  from  Kennet< 
pans  garden,  Francdo  appendiculata  (in  pot),  and  a  fine  specimen  of  Hydrfin- 
gea  Hort^iis/a  :  by  Mr.  Fraser,  Alloa  Nursery,  F(ichs»  globdsa  Neilln,  an 
abundant  and  constant  flowerer  :  by  Leslie  Meldrum,  £sq.,  Devon  Iron 
Works,  three  very  turge  drumhead  cabbages:  by  Mr.  Drummond,  Alloa, 
dahlias,  China  asters,  and  a  fine  plant  of  Fuchsia  microph^'lla,  in  flower  ;  by 
Miss  Ramsay,  a  variety  of  flowers :  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Roy,  Syme,  Paton, 
and  Williamson,  a  large  quantity  of  flowers,  Mr.  Syme  also  sent  several  fine 
dahlias ;  and  Mr.  Williamson,  superior  plants  of  Fuchsia  recurvifldra,  and 
Loaia  laterltia.  The  fine  plants,  Lodta  laterilia,  which  obtained  the  first 
prize,  were  from  thegarden  ut  Airthrey  Castle  i  and  those  which  obtained  the 
second  were  from  the  garden  at  Cambus,  being  Agap&nthus  umbell&tua  and 
B^niabfcolor.  Among  the  prires  were  the  following. — Wine,  best  spark  Img 
home-made :  1st,  Mr.  Stewart.  Wine,  best  of  any  other  sort,  from  fruits  or 
heita  raised  in  Scotland  :  1st,  Mr.  Finlajson.  Cider,  best,  from  apples 
raised  in  Scotland,  Mr.  Finlaysoa  (no  competition).    Moss  bouse,  best  model 
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of,  by  a  jonmefman  or  apprentice  gardener :  Hr.  Jamea  H*6nitber,  Jour- 
nennan  f^vdener,  Alva  House.  (Stirhig  Journai,  Sept.  8!-) 

^MPKlBBiniRB. —  Upper  Amtandale  Horticitlttirai  Society. — Jufy  S0> 
Uighl;  crrdnoble  to  the  dutnec. 

Dimfiieuhire  and  Galtowaj/  Hortimltirat  Society,  —  Sept.  S7.  7%f  AmAm 
senary  Mrrting.  The  shoi*  of  Truita  and  vegetables  wm  abuodant,  and  rich  h> 
qiiality.  coiuiderlng  the  dnracter  of  the  leaiton.  After  the  prizes  bad  been 
awarded,  the  rooms,  whicfa  were  tastefuHy  adorned,  were  opened  to  the  public^ 
and  durii^  the  day  there  was  a  vast  concourse  of  Tisitors.  Among  the  priiea 
were,  for  apples  of  1S3T,  to  Mr.  Wslet,  gardeoer  M  Woodlands;  bastcet  <k 
foreign  (Vuit,  Mr.  Leighton,  Dumfries.  Thne  were  exhibited  bj  Mr.  M'Diar- 
mid.  Courier  office  here,  a  small  tree  of  the  mother  apple,  in  a  pot,  with  a 
dozen  apple* ;  as  also  several  almonds,  from  a  tree  in  bis  garden,  A  very  large 
jargonelle  pear,  as  well  as  a  large  peach,  from  the  open  wall,  wei«  shown  from 
the  enrden  of  Roger  Kjrkpatrick,  Esq.  ;  and  a  seedling  peach  by  Mr.  Hainbg, 
Kerheld.  SiWer  beet,  Mr.  Webster,  Munches ;  new  love  lies  Meeding,  and 
aeedling  pinks,  Mr.  Kellock,  Craigielands  j  group  of  Z.^chnis  Bungeam,  F\A6x 
l>rumm6ndi,  and  Lodia  alita,  petunias  several  TarietieK,  and  new  fuchsiaa, 
Mr.  Clerk,  fUefaills ;  and  Portuguese  cabbage  stalks,  a  Bubititute  for  sea-kale, 
Mr.  Hennan,  Drumlonrig. 

VinamKK.— Fife  HortiaJiar^  and  Floncidtiiind  Saaety,  —  June  \Z.  The 
principal  flowers  were  tulbs. 

Cohniburgh  HoriicnUwnU  Sodrty.  —  Sept.  19.  1837.  There  was  an  unusual 
and  beautiful  dii^lay  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  of  every  variety,  and  a 
keen  competition  amongst  the  meaibert  for  superiority  in  the  different  articles 
competed  for.  It  was,  in  bet,  one  of  the  best  eihibitiona  the  Society  ever  had 
nnce  its  commencement,  and  particulaHy  as  related  to  dahlias,  which  were 
uncommonly  rare  and  beautiful,  and  iar  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  ever 
produced  in  File.  Besides  the  dahlias  for  competition,  there  were  produced 
for  exhibition  only,  the  following,  all  very  niucn  admired ;  —  &3  dahlias  from 
Bakarres ;  6  seedling  ditto  from  Mr.  Nicol,  Durs  Vale;  6  ditto  from  Kinga- 
dale  J  7  heartseases  from  Dura  Vale  ;  37  dahlias  from  Mr.  Balfour,  Leven 
Hills ;  26  ditto  from  Balhimie  ;  AO  dilto  from  Gibliston  ;  SO  ditto  from  Pits- 
corthie  j  30  ditto  from  Largo  Oate ;  18  ditto  from  Cambo ;  five  camatioiis  from 
Oibliston  ;  1 1  different  kinds  of  hardy  annuals  from  Grange ;  four  seedling 
qiples  from  William  Block,  KUconquhar;  pine-apple  from  Grangemuir;  and 
two  sorts  of  ^iples  from  ditto,  crop  1636.  (I'^iltireJourHal,  Oct.  5.  1837.) 

Cupar  Horticnllvral  Society.  —  Sept.  IB.  1837.  The  doors  were  opened  to 
the  public  at  two  o'clock,  when  a  considerable  number  of  the  beauty  and 
foahion  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  graced  the  room,  contrasting  finely 
with  the  varied  beauties  of  Flora  and  Pomona.  All  seemed  to  take  a  deep 
tntereat  in  the  admirable  display  before  them  ;  and,  from  the  attention  of  the 
membersof  the  Society,  our  shows  ore  rendered  exceedingly  interesting  to  Ae 
viaitoni,  ei  at  once  imparting  great  satisfaction  and  instruction.  (Hid.) 

St.  Andrein  Horticultumt  arid  Fbfwm^vnil  Society,  — Sept.  i7,l6S7.  Thia 
institution  has  steadily  increased  since  its  establishment  in  1833.  We  are  ex- 
ceedingly glad  of  this,  because  such  societies  diffuse  generally  a  taste  for  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  and  humanising  of  pursuits ;  spread  imfODved  varieties  of 
fhiits  and  culinary  vegetables,  and  new  varieties  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  &c., 
which  have  been  lately  introduced  from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  bring 
into  personal  communication  many  individuals,  gardeners  and  others,  who,  but 
for  assemblages  of  this  sort,  might  have  for  ever  remained  unknown  to  one 
another.  "  In  general,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  tc^tber,  so  aa 
to  enable  them  to  think  and  act  in  masses,  is  favourable  to  human  improve- 
ment.  The  firmer  confined  to  his  farm,  and  the  gardener  within  the  walls  of 
his^den,  could  never  have  an^influenceon  society,  either  in  the  way  of  dis- 
seminating agricultural  or  horticultural  improvement,  or  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  or  manners  of  the  two  classes ;  iHit  let  them  meet  together  two  or 
three  times  a  year,  first  thought,  and  afterwards  action,  will  be  tbe  reault.** 
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The  rinnr  of  dahliai  was  moat  splcDdid,  embmciDg  small  sdect  muiibera  of 
everj  variety  or  thu  most  fashionable  flower.  The  calceolarias,  salriej,  stocks, 
phloies,  fuchsiBs,  and  greea-taouHe  plants,  were  very  fine;  but  the  principHl  and 
roost  iD*itin^  feature  in  the  whole  exhibition  was  the  rich  and  abundant  dis- 
plaj  of  the  Iruit  of  the  Tine.  There  were  twelve  Torieties  of  grapes,  all  beau- 
tiJul  specimens  of  their  respective  kinds,  which  reflected  great  credit  on  the 
acieoce  and  skill  of  the  husbaadman.  The  melons,  peaches,  i^iricots,  and 
plunM,  were  also  ver^  good  specimens,  but  not  so  nunierous  as  on  some  fortner 
meeting  The  culinary  v^etables  were  most  excellent,  and  at  once  showed 
that  nather  labour  nor  skill  bad  been  spared  in  their  production.  There  were 
shown  from  St.  Leooerds  some  richly  laden  bou§;ha  of  currants,  purple  IschiK 
figs,  and  puiple  carrots.     From  the  Friory,  black  Hamburg  gropes,  grown 

without  fire-neat;  the  berries  avKVged  tr   — ■-■■-   '""  — ~-   ---■-      " 

Laiio  House,  splendid  specimens  of  the  i 

king.     The  best-managed  amateur  member    ^ 

soo.andDr.  Cook,  were  considered  to  be  equal  (fS^*Urf/ournii/,Oct.5.1837.) 

Xirialdu  Hortkuitaral  Socielif.  —  Sept.  SI.  1637.  7%e  Aimital  Metlitig. 
Though  the  articles  produced  for  competition  and  exhibition  were  worthy  of 
admiration,  a«  well  as  highly  creditable  to  those  under  whose  superintendence 
they  had  been  reared,  we  cannot  fail  to  express  our  deep  regret  that  the  cha- 
racteristic spirit  of  emulation  which  once  existed  amongst  its  members  should 
now  exhibit  such  palpable  marks  of  decline.  Among  the  priHS  was  one  to 
Mr.  Kellock,  gardener  of  CraigielaDds,  for  a  model  of  a  summer-house,  which 
was  Diuch  admired.  {Ibid.') 

Dnnfinytliiu!  HortiaUlural  Society.  —  Sept.  l».  1637.  We  Were  ^ad  to  see 
that  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  v^etables  were  in  abundance,  and,  for  splendour, 
equal  to  any  of  the  former  exhibitions  of  the  Society ;  each  member  seemingly 
having  vied  to  surpass  his  neighbour  in  contributing  whatever  he  had  rare  and 
fine.  The  devices  were  original  and  ingenious,  and  the  articles  exhibited  by 
the  cottagers  received  great  praise.  Prizes  were  owarded  to  the  following 
members: — ToMr.  John(}avin,gardener,Dftnibristie,  best  bunch  of  Alexandria 
grapes,  best  ditto  Hamburg  grapes  ;  Mi:.  Hogg,  Pitfirrane,  beat  heaviest  sis 
■pples,  for  a  device  of  flowers,  heaviest  gourd ;  Mr.  Robert  M'Nie,  apprentice. 
Dollar  gardens,  lar^st  and  best  herbarium  of  native  plants ;  Mr.  James  K^ 
lock,  gardener,  Craigielands,  best  model  of  a  summer-house.  James  Ferguson, 
apprentice  to  Mr.  Foiilis,  Fordel,  beat  design  of  a  house-garden. 

FORPAksHiaE.  —  Worret  and  Nairn  Horlicuilural  Socielt/.  —  June  29.  I^H 
Eduintittn.  It  was  with  more  than  common  gratification  that  we  witnessed 
tfaeestablishment  of  a  Society  like  this,  so  lon^  a  desideratum  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  a  love  of  horticulture,  in  all  its  branches,  is  so  generally  dif- 
(iised  ;  where  there  are  so  many  good  gardens,  so  great  a  number  of  intelligent 
gardeners,  and  amateurs  of  gardening ;  and  where  we  have  a  climate  equal,  if 
Dot  superior,  to  any  in  Scotland,  for  bringing  to  the  highest  peritiction  all  the 
productions  of  the  garden.  We  nnderstand  thot  the  list  of  members  already 
coropreheods  the  names  of  about  twenty  practical  gardeners,  and  nearly  forty 
amateurs,  tbe  latter  all  resident  in  Forres  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  late- 
ness of  the  season,  end  other  causes,  prevented  the  exhibition  taking  place 
earlier  in  June,  as  was  first  intended  ;  one  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the 
show  of  green-house  plants,  such  as  heaths,  calceolarias,  &c.,  was  not  so  good 
as  It  would  have  been  two  or  three  weeks  sooner.  The  tables,  however,  pre- 
sented a  very  splendid  and  gay  appearance,  and  contained  a  very  choice  and 
varied  collection  of  plania  in  pots,  cut  flowers,  bouquets,  &c.,  arranged  with  a 
taste  that  did  great  credit  to  the  committee  of  gardeners. 

Considering  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  show  of  culinary  vegetables  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  assiduity  and  skill  of  the  gardeners  who  exhibited  these 
productionB ;  to  many,  we  dare  ssy,  not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  show. 
We  regret  we  can  only  specify  a  few  of  the  plants  on  the  tables,  and  in  other 

Grts  of  the  room.     Among  them  was  a  fine  plant  of  Fuchsia,  from  Brodie 
ouse,  1 1  ft.  high,  one  stem,  and  tbe  growth  of  this  seMon.    Heaths  and 
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«tfaerplBntB  from  RelugBK,  SomeTcrfeood  seedling  pan*ies,fh>n!i  Danph^. 
China  rosei,  and  teversl  tpecie*  of  Cicti,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  John 
Gillan  ^nn  enthuiiastic  lover  of  plants  and  succestfiil  cultivator),  Forres. 
Some  choice  pelargonium  t,  from  Dr.  Brands.  From  M07,  some  good  caU 
ceolatiaiandbBlsams,  and  a  plant  of  comiDDn  mignonette,  two  jeara  old.f'ft. 
high.  From  the  choice  collection  at  Dalvey,  were  exhibited  aeveral  fine 
ftelai^oniums,  calceolarias,  pansies,  and  exotics;  among  the  latter,  a  fioelj 
grown  plant  of  the  coral  tree  (Erythrlna  CYleta.gilli),  and  a  Trops'olum,  beau- 
tifully  Ininrd,  were  much  admired.  Also,  a  seedling  rhubarb,  of  a  very  large 
•iie,  and  peculiarly  farmed  leaf.  From  the  ganlen  of  fiurgie,  we  olieerved 
aereral  amaiingly  large  lettuces ;  and  from  Culmony,  some  early  cabbie,  wdl 

The  finest  cucumbers  were  from  Kilravock;  we  beKeve  the  variety  was 
Masson's  white  apine ;  they  were  17  in.  long.  Apple*,  of  1836,  were  sect  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Brander,  Duffus,  for  exhibition;  they  looked  more  plump  and 
fresh  than  any  at  the  competition,  variety  not  known.  The  Judges  recoup- 
mended  that  a  priie  for  these  should  be  awarded  by  the  Soaety.  {Fomt, 
Elpn,  and  t^aim  GmeUe,  July  4.) 

Mowtrote  HorUcvUural  Soaeti/. —  Sept.  IS.  This  was  principallj  fer  cai^ 
nations. 

KiNCitRDlNBSlllRB.  —  Sthnodoei  and  Kincardine  n  MouleUh  Cottage  Gar- 
den Soaety. — Sept.  Among  the  prizes  were  tome  for  the  neatestJtoit 
cottue  and  garden,  1st,  James  Stewart;  beat-cultivated  garden,  lit,  Joan 
M'Kinlay  ;  best4:ept  cottage  interior,  Ist,  James  M' Arthur. 

There  were  sent  for  exhibition  from  Blairdrummond  garden,  Altringham, 
Dutch,and  Malta  turnips  and  carrot*,  German  greens,  several  van  etiea  ofapplea; 
a  bouquet  of  f&'nothera  Drumm6ndi>  and  d'nothera  missouri^nsis.  Ftom 
Ochiertyre  garden,  dahlias,  hardy  annuals,  cauliflowers,  he.  From  Deanston 
garden,  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  and  an  assortment  of  violas.  From  Newton 
garden,  Fuchsu  floriNJnda  and  globdsa,  Cyclamen  autiimnalis.  Cineraria  popu- 
TiflorB  alba,  double  nasturtium,  ferb^na  Tweedisita,  erica*,  cslceolarias,  an- 
tirrhinums, and  a  collection  of  annual^.  From  Mr.  James  M'Farlane,  architect, 
Doune,  au  alum  basket,  ornamented  with  Sowers,  and  filled  with  apples,  pears, 
and  peaches.  From  Mr.  Oeor^  Bryce,  smith,  Doune,  a  parcel  of  excellent 
leeks.  From  John  Buchanan,  Blairdrummond,  onions  ;  and  from  Old  New- 
ton, dahliiis,  &c.  &c.  The  oitraace  to  the  liall  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
Bowers  and  evergreens,  from  the  neighbouring  gardens;  and  the  handsome 
bouquet*  of  flowers,  interspersed  with  fine  pleats  of  myrtles,  hydrangras, 
fuchsias,  and  pelargoniums,  tastefully  arranged  round  the  hall,  bad  an  enlivening 
appearance,  and  drew  forth  general  approbation  from  the  numerous  and  very 
respectable  visitors  who  honoured  the  exhibition  with  thdr  presence.  {Slirlaig 
Jourtmi,  Sept.  1^1.) 

KiRKCuDBRioHTSHtRB.  —  Ktrlccudbnghl  HorticvUvTid  and  FtoneuUuTal  So- 
drty.  — JiJi/  14.     A  good  show,  principally  of  vegetables, 

UbnphbwshIrB  —  Pauley  Floral  and  Horticu/lwat  Sodely.  —  Sept.  6. 
Among  the  prizes  we  observed  one,  for  the  moat  ornamental  bouquet,  to 
James  Scotland,  gardener,  Blackston  ;  end  another,  for  the  twelve  heaviest 
turnips,  to  be  competed  for  by  agriciiltunBts,  to  Thomas  Taylor,  ranno',  Uoaa- 
aide.  At  the  same  time  and  [ilace,  a  competition  took  place  for  a  first  priia 
of  ten  guineas  ;  a  second  prize  of  four  guinea*  ;  and  a  third  priie  of  one 
guinea,  «>r  the  twelve  best  varieties  of  dahlias  (four  variegated,  and  ei^t  selfs), 
when  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Peter  Thomson,  gardener,  Cnwie- 
ball,  Edinbui^.  The  names  of  the  flowers  were,  Forrester's  Eva,  Mar* 
quess  of  Tavutock,  conqueror  of  Europe,  Dod's  Mary,  Widnall's  conductor. 
Marquess  of  Lothian,  Suffolk  hero.   Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  Widnall's  Riend, 


tiirling's   ruliy,   Qirling's   topaz,   and    Springfield  rival.      There   were   also 
'  '  '     '       -/teM  variety  of  tkhlia*  from  Messrs.  Handysidc  of  Musselbur|' 
a  beautiful  egg  plant,  from  Castle  Semple ;  S^  varirties  of  plua 


exhibited  a  great  variety  of  tkhlia*  from  Messrs.  Handysidc  of  Musselburgh, 
'      '  '        ■"•  •     '_  from  Castle  Semple ;  84  varirties  of  plums, 

>  Peter  Montgomerie,  Esq.,  Port-Olaagow, 
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which  were  much  admired ;  two  large  clusters  of  penrs,  and  a  mdon  weighing 
9}  11m.,  eihibited  by  Daniel  Robertson,  gardener,  Paisley.  (Glatgow  CinmiiJe, 
Sept.  10.) 

RoxBURaHSHiRE.  —  RoxbuTghMrc  Sorticvtiaral  Society.  —  Sept.  19.  This 
show  was  principally  for  dahlias. 

STmLlNOSBlRB.  —  AacheiAawU  and  Pletm  HorlituJttrtU  Society. —  Sept.  7. 
Among  the  prizes  we  observed  some  for  the  following  flowers  and  omameotal 
plants  not  generally  contended  Tor:  —  Daisies,  Ist,  John  Stewart  ;  violets, 
lat,  William  Taylor;  sweetwilliam,  Ist,  William  Taylor;  hydrangea.  IsC, 
Andrew  Johnson;  myrtle,  1st,  John  Miller;  ornamental  bouquet,  ist,  J. 
Stewart ;  ornamental  Irauquct  of  wild  flowers,  Ist,  Hugh  Ferguson.  iStaiing 
Jovrnal,  July  21.) 

Sept.  15.  Among  the  prizes  were  some  for:  —  Hollvhoclcs,  1st,  H^irjr 
Drysdale;  stochs,  Ut,  John  Miller  j  asters,  lgt,John  Miller;  marigolds,  Ur, 
William  Stevenson;  salvia,  1st,  John  Stewart;  fuchsia,  Ist,  Joha  Stewart; 
collection  of  house  plants,  Ist,  William  Stevenson;  ornamental  bouquet,  1st, 
William  SteTonson  ;  flower  clump,  beat  arranged  and  kept,  1st,  William 
Stevenson ;  gardens,  most  tastefully  laid  out,  and  neatly  kept  during  the 
season,  1st,  William  Stevenson;  sweepstakes  for  ornamental  bouquet,  20 
subscribers  at  6d.  each,  1st,  Jobn  M'Lachlane.  A  splendid  bouquet  of  this 
class,  given  in  by  John  Stewart,  was  reluctantly  set  aside  by  the  judges,  as 
being  above  the  specified  height.  An  extra  premium  (half  a  boll  of  oatinral), 
o^red  by  Mr.  Tliomas  Smith  to  the  member  who  gained  the  greatest  number 
of  first  prizes  during  the  season,  was  declared  due  to  William  Stevenson,  who 
had  carried  off  eigAi  first  prizes.  John  Stewart,  John  Miller,  and  Andrew 
Johnston,  had  gained  leven  each.  {Ibui.,  Sept.  SI.) 

SlirUng  Ilortimiturai  Socielt/.  —  Sept.  18.  T/ie  Anrmal  General  Meetings 
The  day  proving  moat  propitious,  the  exhibition  was  thronged  by  a  very  nu- 
merous and  respectable  assemblage,  while  the  attendance  of  so  many  practical 
gardeners,  with  tfarar  journeymen,  indicated  the  moat  unabated  zeal  on  their 
part  As  anticipated,  from  the  nature  of  the  season,  the  show  in  the  flower 
and  vegetaUe  department  was  considerably  behind  those  of  former  years;  the 
display  of  Iruits  was  varied  and  extensive,  though  in  some  of  them  a  deficiency 
of  flavour  was  observed.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  attraction  oa  this 
occasion  was  a  lofly  bouquet  of  flowers  from  Polmaise,  by  Mr.  Carmichael, 
gardener  there,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  el^ance  of  design, 
as  well  as  taste  displayed  in  the  decoration. 

Besides  the  plants  which  gained  prizes,  and  which  were  not  named,  there 
were  presented  for  exhibition  as  under  : — From  Mqor  Baird  of  Park,  shrubs 
and  ffowers,  and  clusters  of  grapes  grown  in  the  open  air ;  from  Ardoch 
House,  verbenas  in  pots,  curiously  trained,  dahlias,  and  several  rare  flowers, 
red  currants,  and  cucumbers  ;  irom  Blairdruinmond,  a  collection  of  herbnceous 
flowers,  melons,  grapes,  fruit  of  the  Pjrxa  jap6nica,  Heligoland  beans,  and 
froDcfoin,  a  new  variety  of  pasture  grass ;  from  Meiklewood,  violas,  apples, 
and  pears;  from  Wester  Livilands,  dahlias;  from  Craigfort,  cockscombs, 
fuchsia,  and  apples;  from  Newton  House,  rare  annuals  and  large  Swedish 
turnips;  from  Deanston  House,  pears;  from  Drylaw  House,  near  Edinburgh, 
German  stocks,  carnations,  and  picotees;  from  Barn  [on,  grapes  and  plums; 
from  James  Colquhoun,  Esq.,  Stirling,  a  large  plant  of  Indian  com  in  pot,  and 
ears  of  the  same  nearly  ripe  ;  from  Laurel  Hill,  flowers,  cauliflower,  and  cath 
bags ;  from  the  Gart,  cauliflower ;  from  Mrs.  Alexander,  Stirling,  a  collection 
of  gourds,  onions,  fcc;  from  Western  Plean,  a  collection  of  flowers;  from 
Touch,  hollyhocks;  from  Messrs.  Cl^hom,  and  Co.  nurserymen,  Edinburgh, 
anextensivecollection  of  double  named  dahlias;  from  Robert  Campbell,  E^., 
Stirling,  cockscombs,  &c.  {JUd.,  Sept.  31.) 
IRELAND. 

Northern  HortKuUural  Society.  —  AjirU  36.  The  display  of  atove  and 
green-house  plants  was  most  abundant,  and  very  fine  \  decidedly  superior  to 
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those  of  anj  preceding  ipring  ihow.  Tbe  auriculas,  primroiea,  h}«diitha, 
narcuaus,  and  other  pUnti  which  must  come  to  perfection  without  peculiar 
BTtiSciHl  mean*,  -mctt,  of  course,  fnHa  the  backward  nature  of  the  aeaaon, 
deficient ;  but  the  new  potatoei  (aome  ipeciniens  large  and  fine>,  teaJule; 
MparaguB,  miuhroom*,  lettuce*,  earl^  cabbagea,  &c.,  exhibited,  were  all  excel- 
lent, and  proved  how  far  skill  and  care  will,  in  some  meaiure,  overcoine  tbe 
omxiiition  of  a  backward  spriiig.  A  very  beautiful  bouquet,  from  the  nrdena 
of  Mr.  M'Cslmont  of  Abbeylands,  attracted  much  admiration,  and  shed  InMre 
and  brilliancy  around  that  part  of  the  room  which  it  adorned.  The  pv«B> 
houie  plants  from  Ardovne  were  eiceedingly  beautiful;  asd  obb  of  tlwM, 
Cli&nthui  putiiceus,  a  apleDdid  plant,  full  6  it.  htgb,  and  covered  with  flowers, 
very  deservedly  obtained  the  priia  of  the  silver  cup,  which  wax  ftot  up  fbt 
private  competitora.  A  great  variety  of  pdaipmiumi  from  Abbeylands 
(Campbdl,  f^dener),  apd  a  number  of  valuable  and  pccnliarly  fine  plant* 
mm)  Purdjiabuni  (Walker,  gardener),  and  from  Shane'*  Castle  (Mr.  Hume)^ 
daserveillj>  obtain^  premiami.  The  nursery  grounds  of  Mr.  Fatrell  produced 
their  accustomed  porticin  of  very  excellent  plants  (particularly  a  variety  of  the 
Caoiillu  jsp6nics),  which  were  desearvedly  rewarded  with  premiums.  Tb« 
fruita  ^were  in  admirable  prea«vation ;  and,  altogether,  it  wan  a  very  taptnoe 
and  VM-y  choice  eshibitioa,  and  such  as  reflects  honour  on  the  akiU  and  enter- 
prise of  our  Dorthetn  gardeners.  Bewles  ifae  usual  kind*  of  utidea,  prisea 
were  given  Ibr  apricnitiind  productiona.  Mangel  wurttel,  for  the  best 
three  roots,  F.  D.  Finlay,  Esq.  t  rye-gnus  (sheaf,  «ix  inches  round),  for  tbe 
beat,  Robert  Orimshaw,  Esq. ;  clover  (sheaf,  six  inches  round),  for  tbe 
best,  H.  M'C'Hlmont,  Exq. ;  vetches  (sheaf,  six  incbe*  round),  for  tbe  best, 
James  M'Calmont,  Esq. ;  r^te :  for  the  best  three  plants,  Alexander  ModU 
comer}',  Esq.  ;  tumipa,  for  the  best  three  Swedish,  of  any  sort,  W.  A, 
Hoore,  Esq.  Subscnption  silver  cup,  for  the  heat  green-house  plant  (to  be 
won  twice),  ac^udeed  to  Michael  Andrew*,  Esq.,  Ardoyne;  firxt  time  of 
winning,  for  Cli^tfius  punlceus.  {Northern  iVMg,  April  21.) 

Jane  I.  Prises  were  given  Ibr  stove  plants:  for  the  best  sii,  Hugh 
M'Calmont,  Esq.,  Abbe^'lands,  (gardener,  Alexander  Campbell,)  for  CaUinthe 
wratrif6lia,  Cftctus  Jenkinadnii,  BleCia  Tankervill^,  Epid^ndrum  cochleitum. 
Owners  CoopSra,  and  Oncldium  empllktum :  for  the  best  three,  Hichad 
Andrews,  Esa.,  Ardoyne,  (pirdener,  Patrick  Campbell,)  for  Ardisia  crenulata, 
Op^ntia  vulgaris,  and  Sinnlngin  guttdla.  Oreen-house  plants  (not  compre- 
hended in  any  other  class :  for  the  beat  six,  Hugh  M'CalnMnt,  Esq.,  f(v 
Anthroc^vis  viscosus,  Binksia  formdaa,  Chordiema  ovltum,  Diosma  fiagrans, 
Kennedja  ov^,  and  Laita  lateritia.  Pelargoniums :  for  the  best  six,  Hugb 
M'Calmont,  Esq.,  for  Admiral  Nelson,  eclipse,  gem,  General  Washington,  Hec- 
tor, and  perfection ;  the  beat  three,  William  U.  Johnson,  Esq.,  for  Diomed^ 
Bern,  and  Oowera ;  for  the  best  seedling,  there  were  five  specimens,  but  the 
judges  considered  them  ell  deficient  in  merit.  Calceolarias :  for  the  best 
six,  Hugh  M'Calmont,  Esq.,  for  British  queen.  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  Miss  Glad- 
stone, Purpilrea  pfcta,  Rugdsa,  Cocclnea,  and  Queen  Mary.  Tender  heaths : 
for  the  best  six,  Robert  Langtry,  Era.,  for  Oddra  rosea,  Pernpf cua.  Rubric^j'x, 
8han6na  var.  tricolor  mjijor,  and  Vfmix  cocclnea.  Fuchsias :  for  the 
best  four,  William  6.  Johnson,  Esq.,  for  Atkins's  F.  gigontea,  gricilis,  gitv 
boss,  and  microphyila. 

The  following  sKelch  of  the  exhibition,  by  one  of  the  judges,  Blr.  Niven  of 
Olassnevin,  may  be  useful  to  the  Society,  and  interesting  to  the  public  at 
lai^.  He  states :  "  It  is  always  pleasing  to  have  an  opportunity  of  viitnesung 
the  progressive  advances  that  may  be  making  in  any  of  the  institutions,  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  our  country.  There  is,  perhaps,  none  that 
indicates  more  the  increase  of  social  hapfuness  and  dvilisatjon,  than  those 
connected  with  her  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
no  small  sntisfkction,  that  the  establishment  of  horticultural  societies  is  received 
throughout  the  land.  The  Northern  Society,  as  one  of  tbe  parent  societies 
in  Ireland,  has,  ctmaequently,  ih»e  much  towards  the  ditfusioa  of  that  taat^ 
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which  so  eenertliy  pervades,  at  the  present  time,  all  classes  of  the  communitf. 
1  cannot  help  congratulating  the  Norlhem  Horticultural  Society  on  the  inte- 
resting exhibition  of  Friday ;  when,  notwithstaading  the  backwardness  of  the 
season,  and  the  trying  sererity  of  the  late  winter,  so  much  was  presented  that 
was  creditable  and  interesting.  The  arrangements  for  fadlitattng  adiudicatioD, 
as  well  as  displaying  to  Che  public  the  numerous  productions  of  the  season, 
were,  as  usual,  htghiy  creditable  and  satisfactory.  The  stove  and  green-houu 
plants  were,  in  general,  remarkably  well-grown,  and  the  species  select  and  well- 
chosen.  The  prize  groups  of  pelargoniums  were  particularly  »o;  buttheman- 
ner  in  which  the  second  prize  six  w^e  fioviered  deserves  especial  notice,  and 
these.butfor  a  very  fine  single  truss  of  the  gem,' in  the  next  group,  would  have 
obtained  the  first  prize.  In  the  exhibition  of  these  very  beautiful  show-planta, 
an  improvement  may  be  su^ested,  in  point  of  i?i^i«!/fra/ion  of  colours.  Passing 
over  the  numerous  minor  groups  ot  ornamental  plants,  and  florists'  flowers, 
which  were  all  more  oi  less  crnlitable  to  the  respective  candidates,  it  b  witk 
peculiar  satisfaction  that  mention  is  made  of  the  excellent  selection  of  vege- 
tables that  graced  the  upper  end  of  the  long  exhibition  table.  The  cucum- 
bers were,  certainly,  more  numerous  and  finer  than  any  thing  T  ever  before 
witnessed.  Nor  can  I  refnun  from  stating  that  a  Rentleman,  who  hod,  a  few 
days  before,  witnessed  the  London  Society's  exhibition  at  Chiswick,  stated 
that  they  were  far  superior  to  any  thing  he  nad  seen  there.  The  prize  baskets 
of  asparagus  were,  also,  very  fine  ;  and,  what  added  not  a  little  to  the  general 
interest  of  the  show,  were  the  neatly  put  up  and  excellent  specimens  of  various 
agricultural  productions,  such  as  vetches,  rye-grass,  &c.  The  fruits  and 
cut  flowers,  from  cottage  gardens,  were,  also,  creditable  productionB.  Much 
improvement  may  be  accomplished  in  the  arrangement  and  form  of  the  bou- 
quets exhibited;  namely,  instead  of  such  large,  unwieldy,  stiff,  pyramidal 
masses  of  flowers,  handsome  vase  or  basket  specimens  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  suit  the  present  taste,  as  well  as  to  obtain  the  prizes.  It  may,  like- 
wise, be  suggested,  that  prizes  for  choice  herbaceous  plants  should  also  be 
introduced,  a  class  of  plants  of  very  general  interest  and  beauty.  These  oU 
servations  and  su^estions  I  submit,  at  the  reouest  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
tlie  Society,  with  much  respect ;  happy  in  thus  tiaving  had  another  opportunitv 
of  witnessing  so  much  of  improvement,  and  lealous  honourable  competition. 
(^Northern  WMg,  June  5. ;   and  UhUr  Trmet,  June  14.) 

PraeHcaiHoTliouilarala>uiFlpriciiUuralSoaeey.  —  Juiy  18.  Principally  for 
pinks  and  roses. 

Loiiti  Floricuilural  and  Horticultural  Sodely.  — July  31.  Avery  interesting 
exhibition. 

Cork  HorHeaUmxU  Sockly.  —  May  3.     A  very  excellent  exhibition. 


Art.  V.  On  the  ^ects  of  Fire  and  Water,  at  applied  to  Plant 
Culture  under  Glati ;  including  the  Subject  of  covering  Vine 
Borden  s  the  different  St/itemi  of  Heating  by  Flues  and  bg  Hot 
Water ;  Remarb  on  managing  Hot-house  Fires,  Sfc,  By  Albx. 
Forsyth. 

As  fire  and  water  are  two  of  the  most  influential  elements  tLat 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  garden  productions,  I  beg  leave  to 
ofier  the  following  remarks  upon  their  application  to  gardening 
under  glass. 

Now,  let  us  take,  fbr  example,  a  vinery ;  and,  leaving  out 
what  such  a  structure  frequently  is  and  has  been,  I  will  come  at 
once  to  what  I  think  it  ought  to  be.  A  vinery,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  be  a  house  and  border,  where  the  vines  should  luxuriate 
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in  a  rich  congenial  soil,  aod  enjoy  an  artifidal  climate,  equal  to, 
if  not  surpassing,  the  finest  natural  climate  on  earth.  To  accom- 
plish this,  the  vine  border  must  not  be  left  to  the  excesses  of  our 
variable  climate  at  any  time,  much  less  whilst  the  vines  are  ex- 
cited, in  winter,  or  even  in  spring.  The  most  efficient,  and,  I 
may  say,  the  most  economical,  way  to  defend  the  vine  border  ts, 
to  nave  it  covered  with  glazed  lights  on  light  rafters,  a  few  inches 
above  the  soil ;  this  glass  should  be  covered  with  a  tarpawling, 
and  the  air  under  this  covering  should  be  heated  by  means  of 
hot-water  pipes,  placed  under  a  flagged  footway,  in  front  of  the 
vine  border.  During  sunshine,  the  fire  under  the  boiler  might 
be  banked  up,  the  tarpawling  rolled  off,  and  the  lights  kept  close, 
in  order  to  secure  as  much  sun  heat  as  possible ;  always  taking 
care  that  the  border  be  well  moistened  with  rich  manured  water, 
at  an  agreeable  temperature.  Late  in  spring,  when  the  foul  and 
frosty  weather  may  be  considered  gone,  the  lights  might  be  r&* 
moved,  and  employed  over  melons,  or  to  ripen  grapes,  till  the 
heavy  autumnal  rains  made  it  again  necessary  to  have  them  put 
on.      By  this  simple,  and    by  no    means  extravagant,  process 

i since  the  same  glass  would  mature  a  crop  of  grapes  or  melons 
ar  above  the  interest  of  the  capital  on  its  first  cost),  the  excess  of 
rain  and  the  want  of  heat  would  be  counteracted  in  a  manner 
far  superior  to  the  practice  at  present  adopted  in  the  best  garw 
dens,  of  covering  the  early-forcing  vine  border  with  litter  and 
leaves,  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  season,  which  frequently 
cliiU  and  drench  them  when  their  aid  is  most  wanted.  Tliis 
covering  in  of  the  vine  border  would  also  remove  another  fruitful 
cause  of  failure  in  grape  culture ;  namely,  the  practice  of  having 
the  stems  of  the  vines  above  ground  before  they  enter  the  vinery, 
thereby  placing  the  plant  in  three  very  dissimilar  mediums:  the 
roots  in  a  temperature  perhaps  equal  to  that  of  melted  snow; 
the  stem  in  the  ever  changeful  open  air,  which  may  be  still  lower 
than  the  temperature  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  body  of  the  vine, 
spray  and  leaves,  treated  like  a  delicate  exotic;  not  to  mention 
that  many  vines,  through  excessive  rains,  frosts,  8tc.,  lose  the 
young  roots  of  the  previous  summer,  and  become  blackened 
stumps  in  the  earth,  without  feeders.  One  great  care  ought, 
therefore,  to  be,  to  encourage  the  vine  to  make  as  many  feeders 
as  possible,  as  near  to  the  surface  as  possible,  and  endeavour  to 
preserve  them  in  winter,  if  possible. 

A  vine,  or,  indeed,  any  other  plant,  will  seldom  send  out  roots 
near  the  surface,  unless  that  surface  be  renderetl  dnrk,  fi-m,  and 
moist.  To  accomplish  this,  I  should  cover  the  border  all  over 
with  turfs,  black  side  uppermosL  Many  vine  borders  are  defi- 
cient in  width,  and  that  frequently  from  a  very  curious  reason ; 
namely,  that  the  line  of  a  gravel  walk  must  bound  them.  Now, 
a  gravel  walk  may  be  carried  over  an  immense  length  of  border^ 
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at  a  very  trifling  expense,  by  having  brick  piers  (not  arches),  on 
which  coarse  slabs  of  wood  or  stone  may  be  laid,  and  erouted 
to  a  level  with  clay  or  lime  mortar,  and  covered  with  a  layer  of 
gravel.  Your  readers  will  be  kind  enough  to  forgive  me  fur  this 
lengthened  dissertation  on  the  vine  border,  as  I  considered  it  in- 
dispensable to  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  and  surely  I  need  not 
say  how  much  superior  rich  manured  water,  at  a  mild  tempera* 
ture,  is  for  a  vine  border,  compared  with  cold  rain  or  melted 
snow,  nor  how  much  warmer  a  vine  border  would  be  by  having 
only  a  tarpawling  over  it,  to  throw  the  rain  off;  dry  earth  being 
Each  8  powerful  non-conductor  of  heat  or  cold,  and,  moreover, 
such  an  excellent  medium  in  which  to  preserve  the  young  feeders 
of  the  vine  from  rotting  in  winter.  Now,  let  us  consider  the  ex- 
pense of  covering  a  vme  border  with  tarpawiing,  say  IS  yards 
long  by  8  yards  wide;  that  is,  something  leas  than  100  square 
yards,  which  is  only  a  small  rick-cloth.  Now,  the  rich  farmer 
that  is  too  nira(srdly  to  provide  himself  with  a  rick-cloth  is 
justJy  considered  undeserving  of  pity,  in  the  event  of  loss  from 
rahi  on  his  haystack;  how  much  more,  then,  are  the  rich  and 
noble  amateurs  of  early  grapes  undeserving  of  sympathy,  if  they 
lail  to  obtain  handsome  desserts,  from  a  niggardly  supply  of  the 
necessary  means. 

But,  to  return  to  the  subject  of  heat  and  water ;  if  you 
will  bear  with  me  a  little,  1  will  endeavour  to  explain  the  prac- 
tical working  a^  tome  of  the  various  systems  by  which  hot-houses 
are  heated ;  and,  in  order  that  your  readers  may  take  some  no- 
tice of  these  practical  hints,  1  must  inform  them  that,  for  the 
last  thirteen  years,  a  good  deal  of  my  living  has  depended  upon 
my  conduct  with  the  fire-shovel  and  lantern;  that  is  to  say,  I 
have  been  more  or  less  a  stoker  in  various  establishments  during 
that  period.  Now,  the  common  fire-flue,  of  bricks  and  mortar* 
is  by  no  means  so  bad  as  many  people  imagine:  it  certainly 
gives  out  a  dry  sulphureous  heat,  by  no  means  congenial  to  vege- 
tation, but  (leaving  out  fermentation)  no  system  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  (except  Kewley's  op^n  boiler,  of  which  more  by 
and  by)  gives  out  moist  heat.  The  sun  heat  is  certainly  dry, 
and,  were  it  not  for  the  damp  that  it  draws  from  all  moist  sub- 
stances on  which  its  rays  fall,  it  would  be  as  free  of  moisture 
as  the  flame  of  a  furnace  j  yet  every  one  knows  that  no  heat  for 
a  forcing-house  equals  the  sunbeam.  In  getting  a  house  heated, 
therefore,  all  that  I  should  desire  of  the  builder  would  be,  to  se- 
cure me  a  sufficiency  of  pure  dry  beat;  and  I  should  moisten  it 
to  my  own  medium  as  circumstances  might  require.  The  con- 
tinued vapour  arising  from  water  charged  with  mineral  oxides, 
as  must  be  die  case  with  open  copper  boilers  full  of  water  that 
is  continually  circulating  through  rusty  cast-iron  pipes,  or  where 
vapour  b  raised  from  water  kept  in  the  rusty  panels  of  unpainted 
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flat  pipes,  is  certainly,  in  tlie  cultui'e  of  grapes,  highly  detri- 
mental. I  do  believe  that,  in  houses  of  moderate  size,  wilh 
continued  careful  management,  almost  alt  descriptions  of  gardea 

Croduce  mHy  be  obtained  in  great  perfection  by  the  use  of  well- 
uilt  brick  ilues.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  I  should  say 
that  DO  system  of  heating  can  be  more  dangerous,  if  carelessly  at^ 
tended  to ;  for,  if  the  fire  burns  ttxt  fiercely,  the  flue  is  liable  to  get 
so  heated  at  the  fire  end  as  to  parch,  and  even  burn,  every  thing 
near  it;  and,  by  imprudent  conduct  in  moistening  it,  to  raise  va- 
pour, in  that  state,  the  greatest  danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  &s 
well  from  breaking  the  flue  as  from  scalding  the  fruit  and  foliage, 
Thu  unequal  heating  of  the  flue  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
the  system ;  not  only  as  being  dangerous,  but  also  inefficient  in 
producing  the  necessary  equu  temperature  at  both  ends  of  the 
house. 

As  regards  moisture  in  theatmosphereof  a  house  thus  heated, 
I  tried  panelled  flue  covera,  and  found  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
water  that  I  put  into  the  panels  did  not  evaporate  in  the  house, 
but  was  drawn  by  the  heat  into  the  soot,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
flue  cover,  and  consequently  went  up  the  chimney ;  and  thus,  not 
only  was  the  benefit  of  the  vapour  lost  to  the  house,  but  the  fire 
would  not  draw  so  well,  having  to  pass  through  a  damp  flue. 
I  tlierefore  had  the  panels  painted,  and  found  that  the  same 

auantity  of  water  in  the  panels,  now  stopped  from  filtering  into 
le  flue,  lasted  twice  as  long  in  supplying  vapour  to  the  house* 
Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  would  just  throw  out  a  few  hints, 
that  may  be  of  some  service  to  inexperienced  stokers.  Now, 
there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  see  such  persons  with  the 
Wrong  evd  of  the ^e  Jbremost ;  that  is  to  say,  with  coals,  dust, 
or  scoria  (clinkers),  forming  a  bank  behind  the  fire,  that  is 
between  the  blaze  and  the  flue ;  and  yet  having  the  furnace  door 
red,  from  a  blazing  fire  in  front.  Now,  with  a  proper  double 
furnace  door,  having  a  vacuity  between  the  plates,  and  a  flue,  or 
other  heating  apparatus,  anything  like  sufiicient  for  the  space  to 
be  heated,  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  burning  die  furnace 
door  in  this  manner.  But  here,  lest  my  brethren  of  the  fire 
should  think  that  I  am  insulting  their  common  sense,  by 
attempting  to  instruct  them  how  to  make  a  6re ;  I  must  be 
allowed  to  confess,  that  I  have  made  blazing  fires  for  years,  and 
burnt  many  a  furnace  door  off  the  hinges,  before  I  was  shown 
bow  to  make  a  fire  that  should  act  with  greater  force  upon  the 
flue,  and  with  very  little,  if  any,  upon  the  furnace  door.  As 
soon  in  the  morning  as  the  sunshine  or  the  mildness  of  the 
weather  would  permit  us  to  withdraw  the  fires,  the  grates  were 
cleaned  of  every  particle  of  live  coal,  clinker,  dust,  Stc. ;  these 
being  well  soaked  with  water,  were  afterwards  riddled,  the 
clinkers  picked  out,  and  the  oshes  and  cinders  placed  in  separate 
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bina,  (for  it  is  against  the  cstabliiihed  rules  of  stoking,  to  cany 
any  ashes  out  of  a  stokehole,  provided  the  flue  draws  properly  to 
make  them  into  clinkers,)  ihf  o  a  few  pieces  of  rotten  pea-sticks, 
or  any  other  spray,  with  a  small  portion  of  old  bast-mat,  or  the 
like,  were  laid  in  the  furnace  whilst  it  was  hot,  and  this  gene- 
rally got  as  dry  as  tinder  in  the  course  of  tlie  day,  and  required 
only  to  be  touched  with  a  lishced  candle,  and  have  a  shovelful  of 
lumpy  coat  put  in  front,  ana  partially  over  it  (not  behind  it),  to 
make  a  powerful  fire  almost  immediately.  Instead  of  ever  placing 
any  coals  behind  the  blaze,  we  always  placed  them  between  the 
blaze  and  the  furnace  door;  and,  when  the  fire  began  to  burn 
strong,  a  layer  of  wet  ashes  was  laid  over  the  coals,  which 
answered  the  purposes  of  confining  the  draught,  and  forming  a 
lasting  fuel,  the  action  of  which  was  more  regular,  and  required 
less  attention,  than  coals  unmixed,  not  to  mention  a  great  saving 
both  in  fuel  and  furnace  doors- 
There  is  a  very  slovenly  and  dangerous  system  of  kindling 
fires  otlen  practised  in  gardens,  to  save  the  trouble  of  laying 
them  with  wood,  Sic;  I  allude  to  the  carrying  of  a  shovelful  of 
live  coals  from  one  furnace  to  another  :  but,  as  every  gentleman's 
house  and  premises  either  are,  or  ought  to  be,  insured;  and  as  it 
used  to  be  contrary  to  the  insurance  regulations  to  have  a 
candle  or  lamp  out  of  doors  without  a  lantern  over  it ;  I  doubt 
not  but  it  will  be  considered  doubly  dangerous,  to  allow  shovels 
full  of  flaming  coals  to  be  carried  from  house  to  house. 

But  the  principal  way  in  which  fire  and  water  are  made  sub- 
servient to  gardening  under  glass  remains  to  be  detailed ;  I 
mean  the  warming  of  hot-houses  by  heated  watar,  circulating 
through  iron  tubes,  the  various  modifications  of  which  have  now 
become  such  a  profitable  speculation,  that  a  perfect  mania  seems 
to  have  taken  hold  of  a  certain  class  of  men,  who,  tor  want  of  any 
shorter  appellation,  I  must  beg  leave  to  designate  the  Hot-water' 
system-mongen.  'l"hese  gentlemen  have  favoured  us  with  the 
fruits  of  their  ingenuity,  by  which  they  have  endeavoured  to 
mystify,  and  render  quite  marvellous,  a  thing  in  itself  as  simple 
as  the  very  teapot.  It  can  therefore  be  no  wonder  that  failures 
firequentty  occur ;  but,  to  explain  all  the  faults,  and  causes  of 
feilure,  in  heating  by  means  of  hot  water  would  be  a  very  unplea- 
sant and  laborious  task ;  and  one,  forsooth,  not  to  be  tampered 
with,  since  it  would  expose  the  writer  to  the  malice  of  many 
respectable  men,  in  whose  systems  errors  and  impeifections 
might  be  found ;  yet  I  must  not  be  deterred  from  showing  some 
of  the  more  fiagrant  errors,  that  have  caused  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion. I  will,  therefore,  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  show 
where  the  ironmonger  is  to  blame  for  ceitain  failures,  and  also 
where  he  is  not.  Now  it  is  certain,  many  excellent  gardeners 
have  not  had  the  importunity  of  betximing  acquainted  with  the 
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proportions  Uint  the  square  feet  of  liot-water  pipe  should  bear 
to  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  heated  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
that  they  are  ofien  so  tied  down  to  false  economy,  as  not  to  be 
allowed  more  than  the  cost  of  a  certaio  quantity  of  pipe,  which 
they  know  to  be  too  little :  and  now,  for  the  sake  of  such,  I  will, 
before  I  conclude  this  article,  put  these  proportions  In  a  practical 
shape,  from  my  own  measurement  and  experience.  I  have  just 
now  measured  two  houses  heated  by  Fowler  of  Temple  Bar, 
London,  which  are  side  by  side;  the  one,  a  vinery  for  early 
forcins,  contains  hot-water  pipes  to  the  extent  of  1  square  foot 
of  surface  to  every  1 0  cubic  feet  of  air  to  he  heated,  the  laps  of  the 
glass  being  closed,  and  only  one  glass  gable  end  exposed.  The 
other  house  contains  1  square  foot  of  Burface  of  hot-water 
pipe  to  every  33  cubic  feet  of  air;  and  this,  with  one  gable  end 
against  a  stove,  defended  the  green-house  plants  from  frost, 
during  the  late  severe  winter.  But,  should  the  proprietor,  at  any 
future  time,  turn  this  house  to  the  same  use  as  its  neighbour,  the 
ironmonger  certainly  would  not  be  to  blame,  if  it  did  not  answer 
as  well,  with  230  per  cent  more  air  to  heat.  Another  bouse, 
heated  by  Cottam  and  Hallen,  contains  1  square  foot  of  pipe  for 
every  1 3  cubic  feet  of  air ;  but  this  house  is  exposed  on  nil  sides, 
and  occupied  with  early  forced  peaches.  Another,  an  early 
vinery  exposed  on  all  sides,  heated  by  Kewley,  on  the  siphon 
principle  and  open  copper  boiler,  has  1  square  foot  of  pipe  for 
every  11  cubic  feet  of  air.  Now,  I  consider  1  fLin  10  ft.  necessary 
fbrpines;  1  ft  in  12  ft.  for  grapes;  1  ft.  in  15  ft.  for  peaches;  and 
1  fL  in  24  ft.  to  keep  the  frost  from  green-house  plants,  when  the 
tbermometei* in  the  open  air  falls  to  zero:  and  this,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  say,  is  perfectly  practicable  with  Fowler's  wrought- 
iron  boilers,  in  the  shape  of  a  drain  tile,  whose  sides  form  the 
furnace  on  all  sides,  thereby  losing  no  heat.  His  method  has 
this  superiority  over  every  other  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  that 
bis  narrow  long  furnace  is  equally  adapted  to  burn  with  advan- 
tage half  a  pecK  of  fuel  on  a  mild  evening,  or  to  contain  at  once 
a  barrowful  of  coals  and  coke  mixed,  on  banking  up  for  a  stormy 
night :  and  here  consists  its  superiority  over  many  which  are 
beautifully  calculated  to  bum  fuel  to  the  greatest  advantage;  and 
which,  were  the  supply  of  heat  to  be  the  same  at  all  times,  would 
certainly  answer  most  admirably.  But  the  case  practically  stands 
thus :  to  counteract  the  midnight  blast  in  the  month  of  March, 
and  maintain  75°  in  an  exposed  vinery,  where  a  valuable  crop  of 
grapes  is  in  flower,  which  the  least  chill  would  ruin,  is  a  test 
for  which  few  of  our  own  new-fangled  apparatuses  are  calculated* 
and,  to  do  it  with  a  small  furnace,  the  attendant  must  be  all 
night  at  his  post,  like  a  mariner  at  the  helm:  whereas,  I  have 
kindled  a  body  of  fuel  on  the  bars  of  Fowler's  furnace,  and 
pushed  that  back  on  a  second  tier  of  bars,  which  had  no  draught 
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under  them ;  then  kindled  another  quantity  to  joia  the  former,  till 
the  furnace  was  one  body  of  live  coals,  which,  being  properly 
compacted  with  coals  and  wet  ashes,  and  the  damper  regulated, 
retained  a  heat  in  the  pipes,  regular  and  lasting,  till  the  morninjf 
dawned.  Now,  the  only  fauU  that  I  find  with  Cottam  and 
Hallen's  boilers  is,  that  the  cross  bar  or  bridge  curtails  the 
power  of  extending  this  furnace  and  renders  it  perhaps  rather 
too  limited  in  severe  weather :  yet,  in  every  respect,  Cottam  and 
Hallen's  apparatus  gives  satimction,  and  is  neat  and  woi^- 
man-like. 

Kewley's  boiler  for  hiB  siphon  apparatus  is  a  large  copper 
caldron,  set  upon  a  circle  of  bricks,  with  a  very  contracted  surface 
of  bars,  yet  plenty  of  room  in  the  furnace  under  the  caldron. 
Thb  makes  the  fire  draw  well,  but  the  fuel  has  to  be  passed 
through  a  narrow  entrance  porch  with  two  doors  connected  by 
an  iron  rod,  so  that  when  the  outer  door  folds  back,  forming  a 
semicircle,  the  inner  one  stands  open  af^r  forming  a  quadrant 
This  is  done  the  more  effectually  to  prevent  any  supply  of  air  to 
the  (ire,  except  through  the  bars  below.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  appendages  of  Kewley's  apparatus.  Two  leaden  pipes, 
being  the  leading  and  return  air-pipes,  connected  with  a  hand- 
some brass  gin-palace  pump  and  brass  stopcock,  placed  in  the 
stock-hole :  a  leaden  siphon  and  brass  stopcock  for  emptying 
the  boiler,  which  siphon,  every  time  the  boiler  is  dried  and  6lled, 
must  be  filled  by  a  force-pump ;  or,  as  Mr,  Kewley  showed 
me,  have  the  air  sucked  out  by  the  mouth  till  the  siphon  gets 
filled  with  water ;  a  cast-iron  cistern  or  feeder,  with  leaden  pipe 
and  ball-cock  over  the  boiler ;  as  the  water  expands  with  the 
heat,  or  in  case  of  its  boiling,  this  ball-cock  is  forced  np  beyond 
its  range,  thereby  flooding  the  fire,  from  an  overflow  of  water 
from  the  boiler.  But  the  best  part  of  Ehe  invention  still  remains  ; 
for,  lest  these  intricacies  might  at  any  time  become  uncontrolUble, 
Mr.  Kewley  has  wisely  provided  bridles  for  his  pipes,  which, 
when  screwed  on  their  mouths,  prevent  the  water  from  circulating, 
and,  by  keeping  on  the  fire,  the  water  in  the  caldron  is  made  to 
boil  and  give  out  vapour  to  any  extent.  Hence,  to  give  Mr. 
Kewley  his  due,  if  there  were  no  other  way  of  raising  vapour  to 
excess  for  orchideous  plants,  his  system  might  and  does  answer 
well  for  that  purpose ;  but,  in  his  apparatus  that  I  hod  the  mis- 
fortune to  work,  the  pipes  crackedatalmost  every  joint,  and  ever 
and  anon  admitted  air,  which  emptied  the  pipes  of  water;  and 
one  night,  when  pumping  (for  we  had  to  pump  the  pipes  full 
every  nicht),  a  piece  of  lead  about  the  size  of  half  a  pea,  naving 
been  sucked  into  the  pump  about  the  valves,  put  us  all  to  our 
wit's  end,  for  the  cracks  had  emptied  the  pipes  and  flooded  the 
stock-hole,  and  tlie  pump  would  not  fill  them  again ;  and,  though 
the  water  boiled  in  the  caldron,  the  pipes  being  empty  remained 
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as  cold  u  an  anchor  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea.  llie  boiler  of 
this  apparatus  has,  however,  at  last  got  burnt  through,  after  a 
tormenting  trial  of  three  years,  and  put  the  finishing  stroke  to 
this  the  most  unnecessarily  intricate  and  impracticable  apparatus 
for  heating  that  ever  I  have  seen.  From  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  his  exposed  boiler,  a  crack  emitted  smoke  more  or 
less  all  round  it,  especially  when  the  draught  was  checked  j  which, 
by  the  by,  was  done  by  a  handsome  cast-iron  scientific  damper, 
with  on  index  hand  and  notched  wheel,  half-way  up  the  chimney. 

I  have  worked  some  very  excellent  boilers  of  Bailley's,  and 
only  complain  of  the  large  iire-bricks,  called  Welch  lumps, 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  nre,  instead  of  making  the  boiler  form 
the  sides  of  the  furnace :  not  only  do  these  Welch  lumps  in  the 
course  of  time  get  burnt  out,  and  require  to  be  renewed,  but  the 
beat  that  goes  to  bum  them  is  lost  to  the  hot-water  pipes.  How- 
ever, there  ia  no  impracticability  about  Bailley's  boilers,  nor 
any  intricacy  about  any  part  of  bis  apparatus ;  every  thing  is 
simple,  substantial,  and  efficient,  and  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship ia  not  to  be  surpassed. 

I  have  seen  W^eeks's  boilers,  composed  of  wrought-Iron  tubes 
fastened  into  semicircular  cast-iron  heads,  and  covered  in  with  an 
arch  of  brickwork  ;  on  which  arch,  I  sbould  say,  the  principal 
part  of  the  heat  of  the  fire  was  expended,  since  the  flame  only 
passes  through  two  rows  of  tubes,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  would 
through  the  bars  of  a  gridiron ;  but,  as  I  never  worked  one  of 
these,  I  would  not  venture  an  opinion  on  their  practical  ope-> 
ration  from  hearsay. 

The  most  extraordinary  boiler  I  ever  saw  was  being  set  up  the 
other  day  at  a  member  of  parliament's  seat,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London.  It  was,  in  shape,  like  a  huge  hat  of  cast-iron,  and  con- 
tained nearly  four-score  gallons  ;  and,  being  very  thick,  its  weight 
was  almost  incredible.  This  was  a  Mr.  H.'s  idea  of  a  boiler; 
and,  much  against  the  will  of  the  men  who  were  setting  it  up,  and 
the  gardener  who  had  to  set  it  to  work,  and  whose  reputation  it 
would  affect,  it  was  ordered  to  be  erected  in  the  place  of  another 
of  the  same  improved,  or  rather  unproved,  cast,  which  bad  been 
pronounced  a  failure,  and  pulled  down. 

So  much  for  a  few  of  the  best  of  the  various  systems  of  heating 
by  hot  water,  and  one  (at  least  in  my  opinion)  of  the  worst. 
Now,  if  gardeners  would  be  kind  enough  to  favour  the  world  with 
a  fiill  and  unbiassed  account  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
systems  of  heating  which  they  have  practically  proved,  it  would 
tend  much  to  advance  the  science  of  gardening ;  as  it  must  be 
very  discouraging  indeed  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
gardeners,  to  have  their  plant-houses  injured  by  the  weather, 
hvm  the  want  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  heat,  and  every  now  and 
then  to  have  tbem  pulled  to  pieces  for  repairs,  when  it  is  well 
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known,  and  may  be  seen  on  application  in  ttie  proper  qnarter* 
that  persons  are  to  be  found,  who,  for  a  proper  compensation, 
will  build  an  apparatus  substantial  as  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and 
simple  as  the  teakettle,  on  a  principle  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
ten  years  hard  forcing,  with  no  more  than  a  couple  of  potfuls  of 
water  poured  into  it  every  year. 

Now,  as  regards  vapour  in  hot^houses,  though  its  use  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged,  scarcely  an  instance  is  to  be  met  with  where 
the  necessary  supply  can  be  commanded.  The  mere  sprinkling 
of  the  flue  or  pipes  with  water  now  and  then  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  vegetation ;  neithei^is  a  potful  or  two  of 
water  left  standing  on  the  flue,  for  syringing  the  plants  with,  or 
to  mix  with  a  quantity  of  cold  water  to  be  applied  to  their  roots, 
anything  like  a  summer  shower,  which  is  the  natural  provision 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  vegetation.  All  this  may  be  remedied 
by  the  following  arrangement.  The  hot-water  boiler  should  be 
either  in  the  stock-hoLp,  or  in  such  a  convenient  part  of  the 
house,  as  to  allow  a  cistern  built  of  bricks  and  cement  over  it, 
containing  water  from  the  eaves,  and  having  also  a  pipe  connected 
with  a  pump  or  reservoir  for  a  supply  in  dry  weather;  and  from 
this  cistern  a  lead  pipe  or  on  iron  one  (but,  if  iron  is  used,  the 
holes  must  l>e  bushed  with  brass,  otherwise  the  rust  would  soon 
close  them),  having  bristle-sized  holes  bored  in  its  upper  surface, 
about  12  in.  apart,  laid  perfectly  level  over  the  top  of  the  flues 
or  pipes,  and  this  supply  of  water  regulated  by  a  cock,  which 
will  give  vapour  to  any  extent,  and  the  cistern  will  give  a  supply 
of  soft  warm  rain  water  for  the  rooU ;  the  very  thing  that  nature 
would  have  supplied  in  the  proper  season  for  watering  them  in 
their  native  countries. 

London^  September  21.  18S8. 


Art.  VI.     An  Account  of  the  Efficti  of  the  severe  Winter  of  l^Vl-Q 
on  the  Pinelum  at  Dropmore.     By  Mr.  Frost,  Gardener  there. 

I  HAVE  now  found  time  to  send  you  a  list  of  plants  that 
suffered  from  the, intense  frosts  of  last  winter.  JHnus  insfgnis  is 
dead. —J*,  mhis,  after  living  several  winters,  quite  dead.  You 
remark,  in  your  Arboretum  Britannicum,  this  is  not  mitis,  which, 
probably,  is  the  case.  —  P.  longifblia  is  dead,  under  a  very  thick 
covering.  —  P.  i^ea.  Many  plants  much  injured,  where  ex- 
posed to  the  east  wind.  —  P.  leiophyllum.  Dead,  after  living 
ont  several  winters ;  and  one  plant,  which  was  protected,  is  much 
injured. — P,  canari^nsis.  Under  cover,  liranches  killed  back 
to  near  the  trunk,  breaking  from  the  trunk  and  thick  part  of  the 
branches.  —  P.  halep^nsis.  An  exposed  plant;  started  in  the 
spring,  but  has  very  recently  died  :  those  in  more  sheltered  si- 
tuations are  much  injured,  particularly  the  branches  near  the 
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groand.  —  P.  exc^Isa.  Quite  hardy,  not  rfie  least  injured.  —  JP. 
palfistris.  Suffered  towaids  the  points  of  the  brunches ;  quite 
exposed,  and  is  now  looking  tolerably  healthy,  —  P.  Llaveano. 
Covered  with  dry  fern  during  the  most  severe  weather,  is  quite 
recovered,  though  it  at  Brst  showed  symptoms  of  being  much  in- 
jured ;  growing  in  an  exposed  part  of  the  grounds.  —  Picea 
Webbiana.  Not  injured,  and  is  growing  fast ;  a  younger  plant* 
not  above  1  ft.  high,  lost  all  its  leaves,  but  has  since  recovered. 
One  plant,  not  protected  in  May,  after  it  had  begun  to  grow, 
lost  all  the  points  of  the  branches  from  trost.  — P.  grandis. 
Young  shoots  killed  in  May.  —  P.  am&bilis.  Some  of  the  young 
brancnes  killed  in  May,  but  has  since  made  a  vigorous  shoot. 
—  P.  nobilis.  Young  shoots  destroyed  in  May;  has  since 
made  fresh  shoots,  and  looks  well.  —  ^bies  Smithtana.     Also  a 

little  injured.  —  A.  Morinda,  which  is  different,  not  injured 

Arauciris  imbricfLta.  Plants  of  this  species,  though  not  pro- 
tected, and  some  growing  in  exposed  situations,  have  scarcely 
sufiered ;  only  a  tew  of  the  leaves  on  the  branches  near  the 
ground  having  been  a  little  discoloured;  and  the  whole  of  the  tre«s 
are  growing  vigorously.  I  am  now  convinced  this  very  splendid 
tree  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  ought  to  be  on  every  gentleman's 
liwn  or  in  his  pleasure-ground.  —  A.  brasili^nsis  has  lingered 
the  whole  season  till  now,  and,  at  last,  is  quite  dead.  I  had  great 
hopes,  at  first,  this  species  would  have  recovered  ;  and,  if  I  had 
made  a  report  earlier,  I  should  have  been  doubtful,  as  the  upper- 
most branches  were  looking  well,  but  they  have  since  died  off 
gradually  towards  the  top,  and  are  now  all  dead.  A.  exc^lsa. 
Dead.  —  A.  Cu nn in gh Jim t't.  Dead.  —  Cunninghamia  lanceolata. 
Where  exposed,  the  points  of  the  branches  were  kilted  ;  but,  in 
very  sheltered  situations,  were  not  injured  in  the  least.  —  /f'btes 
cephal&iica.  Young  shoots  destroyed  in  May,  but  are  now 
growing  very  strong.  —  P.  Pickta  Fischer.  Growing  vigor- 
ously, though  quite  exposed  during  winter;  but  the  young  shoots 
were  killed  in  May.  — ■  6%drus  Deoddra  proves  to  be  quite 
hardy.  Some  plants,  growing  quite  exposed  to  the  north  wind, 
were  not  injured,  and  have  made  vigorous  shoots  this  summer ; 
some  that  I  have  worked  on  the  larch  are  growing  with  vigour, 
and  were  in  very  exposed  parts  of  the  grounds,  without  the  least 
protection.  I  find,  at  present,  that  the  larch  stock  increases  in 
size  quite  as  fast  as  the  deodara  that  is  inarched  on  it ;  and  I  have 
rather  a  favourable  opinion  of  this  mode  of  propagating  the 
deodara.  Should  I  have  proofs  to  the  contrary,  I  will  make 
known  the  result  to  you,  as  soon  as  possible  after  i  have  disco- 
vered a  failure.  I  trust,  however,  that  this  will  not  be  the  case, 
the  larch  stock  being  more  plentiful  than  the  common  cedar, 
and  not  so  valuable  to  a  cultivator.  —  The  arbutuses  were  much 
injured,  but  are  now  recovering.  —  The  laurustinuses  were  killed 
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nearly  to  the  ground,  where  exposed ;  but,  in  more  sheltered 
.situations,  not  much  injured.  —  Qu^rcus  /^lex.  Lost  all  their 
leaves,  but  have  grown  freely  since  the  spring.  — •  The  common 
laurels  have  suffered  in  the  two-years-old  wood,  where  exposed ; 
ia  sheltered  situations, not  hurt.  —  Z/iglistium  lucidum.  Killed, 
in  a  sheltered  situation.  —  Chinese  and  Noisette  roses.  Killed 
to  the  eroand ;  those  on  standards,  quite  dead.  —  Magnolia 
grandiflora.  Lost  many  leaves,  and  had  some  of  the  young 
shoots  killed,  where  exposed;  but  are  now  looking  healthy. — 
Pomegranates.  Growing  against  the  south  wall,  were  much  in- 
jured, but  are  now  growing  freely.  —  Chimon&nthus  fr&grans. 
One  plant,  growing  on  an  open  border,  killed ;  another,  nailed 
against  the  wail,  growing  freely.  —  Bay  trees.  Very  much  in- 
jured, but  have  again  broken  thickly  several  feet  from  the  ground ; 
I  fiilly  expected  all  were  dead,  as  thev  were  very  late  before 
they  broke.  — £rica  mediterrilnea,  australis,  arborea,  and  vegans, 
were  killed  to  the  ground,  but  are  now  growing  freely. 
Dropmore,  Sept.  12.  1838. 


Art.  VII.  LiH  of  Lieneout  Planli  nhich  have  stood  the  Winter  of 
1837-8  at  Highlandt,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex.  By  J.  A.  Fer- 
guson, Gardener  there. 

According  to  my  promise,  I  send  you  a  list  of  plants,  some  of 
which  have  stood  the  last  winter  better  here  than  in  many  other 
places. 

Photinia  serrul&ta.  Wall,  east  aspect;  12 It.  high,  23ft. 
broad;  not  the  least  injured,  having  flowered  this  spring  unpro- 
tected. One,  planted  out  in  the  open  garden,  nearly  dead. — 
Two  plants  of  Erlobotryajap&nica.  Wall,  south  aspect;  one  12  ft. 
high  by  18  ft,  broad,  the  other  14?  ft.  by  23  fi. ;  not  injured.  A 
slight  covering  of  one  mat.  These  plants  have  flowered  in  De- 
cember for  this  last  four  or  6ve  years,  but  have  never  set  fruit. 
—  Magn61ia  grandiflora.  In  varieties,  on  the  same  wall  as  the 
Griobotrya,  with  the  same  protection.  In  a  fine  healthy  state, 
having  flowered  freely,  and  still  flowers  appearing.  From  12ft. 
to  I'til.  in  height,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth.  ^  Acacia 
Julibnssin.  Wall,  south  aspect;  15ft.  in  height  by  llfL  in 
breadth  ;  in  flower  at  present.  There  are  two  plants,  one  of 
which  is  trained  on  trelliswork,  and  both  are  in  a  very  vigorous 
state  of  growth.  Not  the  least  injured,  though  unprotected.— 
Chimonanthus  fr^grans.  Wall,  south  aspect;  13ft.  in  height  by 
17  ft,  in  breadth;  not  the  least  injured.  Ivy  covering  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  projecting  abouf  1  ft.  out,  having  been  all  the 
protection.  —  Myrtles,  pomegranates,  escallonias,  camellias,  &c., 
stood  very  well,  with  a  single  mat  for  protection.     iSouth  aspect. 
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—  AmongRt  the  American  plants,  I  have  Bome  of  the  IlKciom 
fldridum :  one,  5  ft.  high,  diameter  of  the  branches  9  ft.,  which 
stood  without  any  protectitHi.  I  believe  it  to  be  hardier  than  tha 
common  laurel.  —  Sweet  bay,  arbutuKs,  aucubai,  Isumstintuesj 
common  laurels,  and  Chinese  privet  have  not  suffered.  —  Cat&lpa 
sjfi-ir^tvibWa  has  been  much  injured  on  the  top  of  the  trees:  and 
a  very  vigorous-growing  plant  of  C^rus  Deoddra,  9  ft.  in  hei^itt 
was  kill^ ;  though  another,  but  200  yards  from  it,  was  not  in- 
jured at  all.,—  VirgHid  iiltea.  26  ft.  high,  a  fine  ^lecimen,  was 
not  at  all  hurl.  —  Rhododendron  arb6reum.  Killed,  after  stand- 
ing out  for  six  or  seven  winters.  —  Roses  have  su^red  veiy 
much;  such  as  Lamarck,  Banksien,  &c.  —  A  plant  of  Trichi- 
lia  cseriklea  stood  very  well ;  and  a  few  varieties  of  C^ona  ia- 
dica,  with  a  little  tan  thrown  over  them,  also  stood  well.  —  Tliere 
b  a  plant  of  P4via  macrost^chya,  only  6  ft.  €  in.  in  height,  and 
the  head  1 1  ft.  in  diameter,  that  we  counted  S90  flower-spikes 
upon  about  four  weeks  since.  Thu  is  a  plant  which  I  tliink 
well  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection. 
Highlands,  Sept.  14.  18S8. 


Art.  VIII.  E^elt  of  the  Cold  of  the  Wittier  of  1837-8  on  the  Treet 
and  Shrubt  in  the  open  Mr  in  ike  Botanic  Garden,  Berlin.  By 
FasoBnic  Otto.     From  the  "Garten  Zeitung"  of  May  5>  1838. 

Most  of  the  old  cultivators  agree  that  we  have  not  had  so 
severe  and  continued  awinter  as  the  last,  for  a  great  many  years  ; 
nor,  at  the  same  time,  one  which  has  had  so  bad  en  effect  on 
plants  in  the  open  air.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  of  late  years, 
gardeners  have  become  somewhat  bold  in  cultivating  plants  but 
newly  introduced,  and  which  could  not  stand  a  great  degree  of 
cold  in  their  native  country,  without  a  sufficient  protection  and 
covering.  Small  shrubs  may  be  protected  in  many  ways,  but  it 
b  often  found  impossible  to  protect  trees  and  shrubs  which  have 
attained  a  considerable  size.  Much  depends  on  the  situation, 
exposure,  and  soil ;  which  has  been  proved  this  winter,  by  many 
small  shrubs  not  suffering  the  least  from  the  frost,  though  pro- 
tected only  by  a  slight  covering ;  such  as,  for  example,  all  the 
species  of  YUcca,  the  Nepal  mahonias,  Epigse^a,  Mitchells,  &c. 

The  reason  that  so  many  trees  and  shrubs  hare  died  here, 
certainly  appears  to  be  the  variableness  of  the  weather.  The 
branches  were  moistened  by  the  continued  fog,  and  became 
covered  with  ice  like  glass;  and,  when  severe  cold  came  on  at 
repeated  intervals,  they  were  completely  frozen.  When  the 
cold  set  in,  the  ground  was  not  covered  with  snow,  and  the 
frost  penetrated  18in.  in  the  ground  ;  consequently,  it  was  to  be 
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expected,  that  the  woody  plants  woukl  suffer  scTCrely ;  which, 
upon  examtnaiion,  I  found  to  be  the  case.  In  places  where 
trees  and  shrubs  were  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  were  generally 
frozen ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  were  in  situations 
on  which  the  sun  could  not  have  any  power,  such  as  with  a 
north  aspect,  in  many  cases  remained  uninjured. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  which  were  destroyed  by  the  frost  here 
were  not  those  that  were  very  young,  and  only  lately  planted  ; 
but  rather  those  that  had  stood  in  the  open  air  six,  and,  in  some 
ca5es,even  thirty,  years ;  and,  during  that  lime,  had  supported  every 
degree  of  cold.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  wood  hod 
had  sufficient  time  to  form  and  ripen  during  the  preceding  long 
autnmti,  and,  therefore,  appeared  strong  enough  to  brave  the 
rigours  of  the  winter.  The  effect  of  the  frost  on  plants  was 
very  different  in  the  year  1836.  (See  the  ^^em.  2ctV.,  4th  year, 
p.  129.) 

The  effects  of  the  winter  have,  unfortunately,  made  many  gaps 
in  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  the  loss  is  evidently  seen, 
and  much  felt.  The  production  of  many  years'  labour  and 
trouble  has  been  nil  at  once  annihilated;  and,  as  undoubtedly 
many  arboretums  have  sufKjred  in  German  gardens,  It  will  L>e 
difficult  to  replace  what  is  lost;  not  to  mention  the  time  which 
must  elapse  before  the  trees  grow  up,  and  show  their  proper 
character.  Many  will  certainly  shoot  out  well  from  the  root ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  many  will  also  come  up  imperfectly. 

Those  specimens  which  have  suffered  most,  or  have  been 
entirely  destroyed,  are :  a  great  part  of  tlie  Craliu  gi,  such  as  C. 
orientalis,  Oliviertdna,  viridis,  Aza>-blus ;  ^m^gdalus  arg^ntea, 
and  bronchi^lis ;  Pyrus  lan&ta,  crenkta,  and  nepal^nsis ;  C'yd6nia 
sinensis;  Cotone&ster  affhiis,  acuminata,  frigida,  and  Pdskia  ; 
iSorbus  nepaUnsis  ;  several  species  of  Prunus  ;  5pirEe^  b6Ila, 
nepalensis,  ceanothifolia  ;  and  ^os&ceie  without  number.*  The 
strongest  trees  of  Bign6iiia  radlcans,  Catdlpa  st/rin^ceGtVia, 
Brousson^tta  papyrifero,  C^ltis  australis,  Itevigata,  and  sinensis. 
Several  acers,  such  as  ^.  oblongum,  {A,  neepolitanum,  uninjured^) 
palmitum,  and  opulifSilium ;  TUmarix  g&llica  and  germdmca, 
/'latanus  cune^ta  and  orient^lis,  Moras,  Cercis ;  large  stems  of 
the  beautiful  Qu^rcus  Totaz,  Thom^ii,  Sec. ;  Populus  hetero- 
ph^lla,  Liquidambar  Styraciflua,  many  rare  (71mi,  Plinera 
Uichdrdt,  Pteroc&rya  caucfisica,  &c.  Px^nia  Mo&tan  var. 
jxipaveracea,  which  was  never  destroyed  by  the  frost  before,  is 
killed  down  to  the  roots  this  year,  although  under  a  covering. 
The  species  of  BSrberis,  such  as  B,  aristata,  canadensis,  sinensis, 

*  The  woodj  Sosiuxte  Kem  to  have  BufTered  the  mott  in  other  places,  u  ve 
are  infonned  by  the  AnAalt  Gartenbau  Zeitung,  Nob.  10.  and  12.,  m  whkh  it  is 
Huiwd  that  the  fruit  trees  and  roies  are  generally  frozen. 
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and  asiiitica;  also  5partium,  Genista,  and  C^isus.*  The  ITlex 
is  frozen  as  &r  as  it  was  above  the  snow.  The  small  plants,  such 
as  the  North  American  caprifoliums,  Clematis,  f^tis,  Ampel^ 
sis,  Ferlploca,  and  even  the  ivy  with  its  varieties,  are  frozen  down 
to  the  root.*  The  species  of  C&rnus,  such  as  C6rnu8  panicu- 
lata,  oapIenifAIia,  Kibes  sanguineum,  speciosissimunii  Cl^thra, 
Kibfimum  co^inoldes;  Ahus  v^rnix,  ^legans,  cop^Uina;  Ahjm- 
nus,  &C.,  have  all  more  or  less  suffered. 

All  the  evergreen  shrubs,  some  of  which  used  to  stand  the 
open  air  in  our  garden,  are  either  completely  killed,  or  have 
suftered  so  much  from  the  frost  that  they  are  unsightly,  or  have 
assumed  a  sickly  appearance.  All  the  species  of  /Tex,  fi'phedra, 
TJaphne  altiica,  Gaulth^ria  Sh&Uotiy  Aicuba,  and  Siixus  are 
killed.  The  Coniferee  have  suffered  very  much ;  indeed,  large 
trees  of  Pinus Laricio  are  killed.  C^drus  Libani ;  Taxus  cana- 
densis, and  baccita ;  Thuja  pyramidUis,  orientalis,  nepaUnsis, 
&c.,  have  suffered  considerably :  also  the  Califomian  species  of 
/tnus,  which  were  planted  in  the  open  air  for  experiment. 
Groups  of  Rhododendron,  which  had  stood  in  the  open  air 
twenty-two  years,  are,  for  the  greater  part,  killed,  although  they 
were  well  covered.  Magnolias,  azaleas,  kalmias,  andromeda^ 
and  vacciniuma,  were  not  covered,  and  are  uninjured. 

This  is  a  short  sketch  of  those  plants,  which  appear  to  be 
dead,  or  which  are  very  much  injured  by  the  frost.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  many  more  such  will  be  found,  which  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  ascertain  at  present. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  receive  information  of  the  effects  of 
the  winter  in  other  gardens ;  and  I  therefore  entreat  the  friends 
of  gardening,  nurserymen,  and  collectors  of  plants,  to  send  me 
such  communications.  It  would  be  of  general  use,  and  much 
instruction  would  be  derived  from  it  —  Berlin^  May  5. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  ForeigH  Nolicet- 
GERMANY. 
OjXDBH  Inpravemenlt  in  HanoarT,  —  "  Around  b  conuderabte  pvt  of  the 
town,  ninx  a  new  street,  in  the  place  of  the  old  rampart,  with  handsome  houBCs 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  abroad  walk,  with  rows  of  trees,  on  the  other  aide;  beyond 
these  treei,  beautiful  park-like  gtu^leaa  are  laid  out,  which  vould  do  credit  to 
a  larger  or  richer  city  than  Hanover.  The  land  on  which  all  these  improve- 
ments have  been  made  belongs  to  the  city,  and  the  present  stadt-direcCor,  M. 
Uuhmann,  whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you  aa  one  of  the  most  violent  oppo- 
nents of  RJng  Emeat,  is  the  great  promoter  of  all  the  plans  for  embellishing 

*  According  to  the  Aniall  Garlenbau  Zeihing,  Cjtiao*  purpiireus,  well  pro- 
tected, is  the  onl^  species  that  has  been  injurM  by  frost ;  C.  JLablinitun,  and 
t\>s  variety  ^ercif&lium  had  not  Buffered. 

f  The  ivy  is  completely  killed  at  AnhatE,  also  Hnca  m^jor,  and  some  plants 
of  Flnca  muor. 
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the  citf  And  its  environs,  ami  he  is  ably  assisted  by  a  clever  landscape-gardener, 
a  Hessian  bj  birth,  wbo  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-fire  years  in  tbe  king's 
service.  This  maa,  whose  name  is  Schaumburg,  has  very  great  taste,  and  is 
the  only  roan  of  his  calling  in  the  north  of  Germany;  he  Das  travelled  both  in 
France  and  England,  ana  is  consulted  by  all  possessors  of  gardens  or  parks," 
(Mom.  CArcn.,Oct.  13.  1838.^  Should  M.  Ruhmann,  or  M.  Schaumburg, 
or  any  of  their  friends,  see  this,  we  beg  to  say  that  we  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  further  details  of  these  improvements,  accompanied,  if  convement,  by 
a  general  plan,  or  bird's-eye  view,  such  as  we  have  given,  in  a  preceding  Toluine, 
of  the  public  gardens  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  —  Cand, 

AUSTRALIA. 
AiutraUan  Wine.  —  As  any  improvements  of  the  colony  must  be  grati- 
fying to  the  public,  I  beg  to  apprise  you  that  the  district  of  the  Hunter  has 
this  year  produced  many  thousand  gallons  of  wine.  As  mv  observations  have 
not  extended  to  the  uppei  districts,  I  can  only  speak  of  them  from  report; 
but,  at  Patrick's  Plains,  or  the  a4jacent  country,  there  have  been  above  thirty 
pil>es,  or  3,600  gallons.  It  would  be  unfair  to  judge  severely  of  its  quality, 
as  it  is  an  established  ^t,  that  young  trees  never  do  in  any  country,  or  under 
any  system  of  culture,  produce  a  valuable  article.  But,  to  adduce  a  proof  of 
what  may  be  expected  from  it,  a  bottle  of  Sauteme  was  purchased  at  a 
dealer's,  to  compare  the  rcHpective  qualities,  and  it  was  decided,  that  the 
growth  of  tbe  colony,  although  only  produced  from  plants  of  five  years  old, 
was  the  more  agreee^le  liquor.  In  fact,  Capt.  Pike,  and  some  few  others, 
have  been  so  successful  in  this  branch  of  husbandry,  that  they  have  had  (if 
I  mistake  not),  offers  of  iOl.  per  pipe,  for  as  much  as  they  could  produce, 
which  will  demonstrate  to  you  that  there  is  no  great  mystery,  as  many  have 
supposed,  in  the  production  of  this  article.  The  points  of  prime  importance 
are,  to  select  a  suitable  soil,  to  let  the  fruit  be  thoroughly  ripened  before  press- 
ing,  and  to  preserve  cleanliness  in  the  vessels  and  casks  which  are  used.  I  am 
certain  that,  these  essentials  being  atteuded  to,  the  colony  may  soon  become 
independent  of  foreign  countries  for  this  article ;  every  country  has  a  different 
mode  of  procedure  ;  and  their  success,  or  the  want  of  it,  may  be  attributed 
chieflv  to  their  attention  to,  or  non.observanceof,  these  few  rules.  (An  Oitervcr 
in  the  Co/ortut  Newspaper  of  April  Stj.  1838.) 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Notices. 
ENGLAND. 


An  old  Apple.  —  There  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Daniel  ^rvey, 
residing  in  the  patish  of  Exminater,  an  apple  which  was  growing  in  St.  Sid- 
well's  in  the  year  1787.  It  was  presented  by  the  father  of  the  possessor  to 
his  grandson,  at  his  christening  in  the  May  following.  It  was  grown  in  a 
bottle,  the  latter  being  fastened  to  tbe  branch,  and  the  mouth  was  closely  sealed 
as  soon  as  it  was  cut.  It  is  now  as  fi'esh  as  ever,  and  may  be  seen  by  any  one 
who  will  call  on  Mr.  D.  Harvey.  (Shcrdome  Journal,  as  quoted  in  the  timet 
May  30.  1838.) 

A  ^antic  Field  Pea.  —  Isend  you  two  stalks  of  the  field  pea,  about  which 
we  have  corresponded.  I  sowed  one  land  ridge  of  aploughed  field,  and  I  staked 
three  or  four  rows  experiment^ly.  The  stalk  that  has  the  blossom  yet  upon 
it  is  one  of  those  that  were  staked  ;  the  other  was  not  staked,  but  lay  on  the 
ground.  The  haulm  generally  measures  from  6  (I.  to  8  ft.  in  length.  It  is  a 
late  pea,  as  you  will  perceive,  by  none  of  the  pods  being  yet  ripe,  and  by  so 
much  blossom  being  yet  to  expand.  This  la  a  delicious  pea  to  be  eaten  when 
young  1  it  has  a  fieldy  taste,  which  I  like,  and,  to  my  surprise,  a  "  southron  " 
ate  them,  and  liked  them  also.  I  mean  to  have  the  land  measured,  and  also 
the  produce.  —  Richard  Lowndet.   Bmfield,  Sradmell,  Serii,  Aug,  21.  1836. 

We  sent  the  two  stems  to  Mr.  Lawson,  Edinburgh,  for  his  Museum,  who, 
in  bis  letter  dated  Oct.  IS.,  is  anxbus  to  thank  Mr.  Lowndes,  and  expresses 
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a  with  to  iMte  a  mnple  of  seed,  wiiith  be  savi,  "  we  will  take  care  to  gri 
•od  compUK  with  the  other  nuietieE  iii  our  coUectioD,  lo  u  to  ucertaiu  U 
eMnpoTBtive  meritB."  —  Coad. 

AgrictiUtiral  Xidnev,  —  Five  ipecinieiu  of  tliia  Tsnet;  of  potato  r 
recttred  by  ui  from  Mr.  Lowndes,  at  BinGeld,  Oct.  84.  Tne  largeM  mean 
10  in.  in  length, Biid  1 1  in.' irircuiafereDce  at  the  middle,  and  wdghed  E  lb.  B^oz, 
The  next  Laigest  waa  10  in.  In  length,  and  tO  in.  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
2  lb.  Sioi.  Two  of  the  others  weighed  I  lb.  each,  and  the  third  Mniewhat 
lew.  The  two  large  specimen*,  Mr.  Lowndes  informt  ub,  were  grown  in  Ladj 
Wilder's  garden,  in  very  rich  and  light  soil,  and  the  three  others  in  the  garden 
of  the  parson!^  at  Biafietd,  in  ground  that  had  lieen  depastured  for  a  century, 
end  was  very  foul,  and  out  of  condition.  Mr.  Lowndes  recommend*  roasting 
this  kind  of  potato  ;  and  we,  accordingly,  had  one  of  ifae  smaller  ones  roasted, 
and  one  of  them  boiled.  They  prored  both  very  white  and  mealy,  and  better 
Savoured  than  we  could  have  expected,  in  ^e  case  of  so  large-growing  ■ 
variety.  We  cannot  say,  however,  that  the  taatc  or  flavour  was  equal  to  thai 
of  the  smaller-Krowing  variedes  of  potatoes  generally;  and  more  particularijr 
of  a  small-sized  roundish  poCoCo  grown  in  Kent,  and  known  in  London  aa 
the  "  American  natives."  These  we  had  at  table  at  the  same  time  as  the 
others,  so  that  we  had  a  fnir  opportunity  of  making  the  comparieon.  As  the 
flavour  of  all  tubers  and  fniita  resides  chiefly  a  short  distance  within  the  skin, 
it  follows  theoretically,  that,  where  the  flavour  of  a  smalt  potato  is  good, 
there  must  be  a  n'eater  proportion  of  flavour  in  a  given  quantity  of  potato, 
than  in  the  case  of  a  large  one,  which  is  a  great  argument  with  us  in  favour  of 
potatoes  of  a  small,  or  at  least  of  a  moderate,  sizej  always  supposing,  how- 
ever, that  they  have  been  grown  freely,  and  not  stunted  or  checked  in  any  waj, 
either  for  vant  of  nourishment  or  water;  or  crowded  and  etiolated  for  wast 
of  light  end  air.  The  potato  requires  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  light  sandy 
soil ;  and  hence  the  excellence  of  those  grown  along  the  sea  coast  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  of  Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire;  and,  in  general,  along  all  sem 
coasts,  in  situations  which  are  low,  and  exposed  to  the -west  or  south  wind. 
Potatoes  grown  in  the  dry  upland  districts  of  England  are  not  nearly  so  good 
aa  those  grown  in  low  situations  ;  and  those  grown  in  the  interior  of  France 
and  Germany  are,  in  size  and  flavour,  like  quite  a  diflerent  vegetable. 

If  our  readers  will  turn  to  Vol.  XII.  p.  13S.,  they  will  find  an  article  by  Mp. 
Lowndes,  on  the  culture  of  the  potato,  in  which  he  stntcs  the  result  of  plant- 
ing whole  kidney  potatoes,  as  compared  with  that  of  planting  sets.  The  losa 
by  the  latter  mode  of  planting,  be  puts  down  as  7/.  an  acre.  Mr.  Lowndes, 
in  that  article,  says,  "  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  you  know  that  the  agricul- 
tural  kidney  is  decidedly  the  best  potato  for  a  gentleman's  table,  though  not 
so  productive  aa  many  others."  The  egricultund  kidney,  in  1834,  produced, 
with  Mr.  Lowndes,  £72  bushels  per  acre,  the  bread  fruit  6B9  bushels,  and 
the  poor  man's  profit  636  bushels.  The  bread  fruit  is  a  somewhat  ovate 
potato,  with  the  eyes  rather  deeply  sunk ;  the  poor  man's  profit  is  round,  with 
the  skin  varied  with  purple  and  white;  and  the  great  beauty  of  the  agricul- 
tural kidney  is,  that  the  eyes  are  almost  level  with  the  general  surfiice ;  in 
large  specimens,  so  much  so,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  perceived,  eic^t  oa 
close  inspection. 

We  have  sent  the  two  large  specimens  to  Mr.  Lnwson,  at  Edinburgh,  to  be 
by  him  placed  in  the  Highland  Society's  Museum,  should  he  think  them 
deserving  of  that  honour.  —  Cond. 

Sreaaualhoal  Veail,  —  A  baker  in  London  has  just  taken  out  a  patent  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  light  bread,  the  qualities  of  which  depend  neither  upon 
leaven  nor  yeast.  He  substitutes  for  these  materials  bicarbonate  of  soda  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  such  quantities  as  to  enable  the  acid  to  combine  with 
the  soda,  and  thus  form  common  salt;  while  the  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged, 
■wells  tha  douzh,  and  gives  it  that  spongy  appearance  which  charocterisea 
light  bread,     Tne  following  is  the  manner  of  operating:- 

To  7  lbs.  of  wheaten  flour  mix  from  S'"  ''   '"" 
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Teuel,  the  aeeeaevy  quantity  of  acid  (420  to  460  grains  of  muriatic  acid 
of  the  ahops  we,  in  general,  nccessBry)  is  mixed  in  about  hidf  a  bottle- 
ful  of  water.  It  is  indis^nsable  to  difute  tbe  dough  well  with  the  Kilution 
of  Boda  ;  nod,  wben  all  is  w^  prepared,  the  acid  is  pouied  od  it.  Pastry 
■nay  be  treated  in  the  same  Qiann«' :  the  quantity  of  bicarbonate  used 
varies  with  the  dc^ee  of  lightness  required  for  the  paate. 
SCOTLAND. 

JUiia  D&cca.  —  Some  fine  specimens  of  the  ripened  fruit  of  this  East  Indian 
banana  have  been  kindly  sent  us  by  Mr,  M'Nob,  jun.  The  flnvour  ia  ex- 
quisite, and  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  Milsa  Cavendfshti.  As  this 
musa  has  not  yet  been  figured,  we  wait  with  anxiety  for  its  ippearance  and 
history  in  some  of  the  botanical  periodicals;  or,  probably,  in  the  Caledonbn 
Horticultural  Society's  TrantacHont.  In  the  mean  time,  the  reader  will  find 
some  information  on  the  subject  of  this  new  kind  of  muss  in  p.  106. — Cond. 

TAe  Siberian  Cow  Pariturp  (Heracleuin  pganteum).  —  A  plant  in  the  garden 
at  Callendar,  near  Falkirk,  is  stated  in  the  ScoUman  of  July  21.  1836,  to  have 
attained  the  height  of  1 1  ft.,  with  a  stem  above  a  foot  in  diameter  nenr  the 
ground ;  .and  the  circumFerence  of  the  entire  plant  49  ft.  This  ia  not  so  high, 
by  a  foot,  as  one  which  flowered  with  us  two  years  ago ;  but  the  Callendar 
plant  had  seven  stems,  whereas  ours  had  only  one.  The  correspondent  of  the 
SctiUman  seems  to  think  that  the  magnificent  foliage  of  this  heracleura 
promises  to  be  of  value  to  the  farmer  ;  but  this,  from  its  coarseness,  appears 
to  us  very  doubtful.  If  in  this  we  should  be  mistaken,  we  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  A.  Smith,  the  intelligent  gardener  at  Callendar,  to  supply 
us  with  information  on  the  subject.  We  have  elsewhere  mentioned  that  we 
have  fiimished  diBerent  friends  with  seeds  of  the  gi^ndc  cow  parsnep  to 
scatter  in  suitable  parts  of  the  margins  of  woods  in  different  parts  of  Qreat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  in  Swwlen  and  Norway. — Cond, 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism, 

WoODEH  Saihei  ofUn  contract  and  expand  ai  much  ai  Iron  ojiei.  —  Mr. 
Thompson  Cp.  4S6.)  has  got  some  strange  ideas  about  metal  hot-hotuea 
expanding  and  contracting.  If  he  had  observed  narrowly,  he  would  have  seen 
wooden  ones  swell  and  shrink  even  more  than  those  of  metal ;  as,  however 
well-painted  wooden  sashes  may  be,  long  continued  dry  hot  weather  will 
make  them  shrink  considerably,  while  lone  continued  wet  weather  will  cause 
them  to  sweli.  As  to  metal  sashes  not  sliding  well,  I  may  say  that  our  houses 
have  been  up  nearly  seven  years,  during  all  of  that  time  the  sliding  sashes 
have  run  without  any  trouble  :  they  are  upon  casters.  Not  a  square  of  glass 
was  broken  in  them  during  last  winter,  by  the  frost.  Whatever  may  be  sud 
tor  or  agmnst  metal  houses,  none  of  the  above  faults  can  be  substantiated,  if 
(he  houses  are  properly  cooatructed  —  li.  Cmnenm.  Bot.  Gard.,  Sirvmgham, 
Oct.  6.  1S38. 


Art.  IV.     Queries  and  Anmers. 

New  Celeriet  and  Cucuyaieii,  —  Can  you  tell  me  where,  in  London,  I  caa 
procure  the  Manchester  gigantic  white  celery,  and  the  large  new  purple  Rus- 
sian celeryi  also  tbe  defiance  cucumber,  and  the  Syon  free-bearer  cucumb«P 
I  understand  there  is  a  spurious  gigantic  white  celery,  the  stalks  of  which  are 
pipy.  —  Henri,  Brook.    Crane  Street,  Salabury,  Oct.  BB.  1938. 

Do  decaying  Leaeei  aitiorb,  and  auiil  tn  ecaporating,  lie  Sap  ?  (p.  206.)  — 
The  subject  of  the  queries  and  answers  (see  Vol.  IV.,  second  series,  p.  £06.)  is 
one,  in  my  opinion,  of  considerable  interest,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it  fully 
discussed;  Ihope,  therefore,  that  some  one  or  more  of  your  scientific  contri- 
butors will  eulaige  upon  it.  The  ot^t  I  have  in  view  is,  to  determine  upon  the 
safest  method  to  pursue,  in  reference  to  eve  green  trees  and  shrubs  that  may 
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